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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 


Whilb  iihe  size  of  the  book  has  not  been  increased  in  this 
edition,  alterations  have  been  made  in  more  than  two  hundred 
places,  whereby,  it  is  hoped,  the  fairly  wide  subject-matter 
has  been  brought  up  to  date  or  more  adequately  set  before 
the  reader.  New  figures  illustrating  the  microscopic  structure 
of  rocks  have  been  introduced,  and  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  J.  J. 
Burke  of  Dublin  for  skilfully  redrawing  many  of  the  older 
illustrations  from  the  specimens  originally  used.  The  book 
has  always  aimed  at  aiding  those  who  enquire  into  the 
materials  and  history  of  the  earth's  crust,  for  purposes  of 
research  or  for  any  special  enterprise.  At  the  same  time, 
the  student  is  not  likely  to  forget  that  practical  geology  is 
fundamentally  to  be  followed  in  the  open  country  and  the 
open  air,  and  that  these  ''Aids"  are  intended  to  help  towards 
the  determination  of  what  has  been  personally  gathered  from 
the  mountain -side  or  in  the  plain.  For  those  who  take 
pleasure  in  learning  from  the  earth  around  them,  a  smaller 
volume  has  been  written,  "Open- Air  Studies  in  Greology,"  in 
which  special  appeal  is  made  to  the  rock-masses  as  we  meet 
them  in  the  field.  But  all  the  wide  developments  of  geology 
must  rest  on  patient  determinative  work;  and  the  invention 
of  a  new, piece  of  apparatus  for  the  laboratory,  or  the  correct 
appreciation  of  a  fossil,  may  open  up  the  clue  to  some  long- 
sought  secret  of  the  earth. 

While  certain  modem  restrictions  in  nomenclature  have 
been  introduced,  which  undoubtedly  tend  towards  exactitude, 
the  limits  of  the  names  of  rocks  and  fossil  genera  have  been 
kept  as  wide  as  possible.  It  has  seemed  equally  unnecessary 
to  relegate  Ter^tUula  to  an  obscure  position,  because  of  its 
imperfect  definition  a  century  or  more  ago,  as  to  set  aside 
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''gi^anite"  and  ''basalt,''  and  a  score  of  familiar  petrographio 
terms.  In  stratigraphy,  I  make  no  excuse  for  continuing  to  use 
Be  Lapparent's  name  "  Gotlandian  "  for  the  beds  called  "  Upper 
Silurian "  by  the  Geological  Survey.  The  restriction  of  the 
name  "Silurian''  to  these  strata  has  raised  frequent  diffi- 
culties, especially  in  consulting  classical  maps  and  memoirs; 
and,  in  areas  where  the  Ordovician  and  Gotlandian  beds  are 
not  well  marked  out  from  one  another,  there  is  a  great  con- 
venience in  retaining  "Silurian"  to  cover  both  the  systems. 
I  have  again  and  again  found  myself  thanking  Mr.  A.  Morley 
Davies  in  my  teaching  work  for  pointing  out  to  me  this  mode 
of  escape  from  a  very  troublesome  situation. 

The  third  edition  of  this  book  was  greatly  aided  by  the 
advice  of  Mr.  L.  Fletcher,  F.B.S.,  as  regards  the  description 
of  the  optical  properties  of  minerals.  Dr.  F.  A.  Bather 
helped  me  at  the  same  time  in  the  choice  of  genera  of  fossil 
crinoids.  Most  of  the  kind  suggestions  made  from  time  to 
time  by  Prof.  Bonney,  F.R.S.,  Dr.  J.  J.  H.  Teall,  F.R.S.,  and 
Dr.  A.  H.  Foord,  are  now  embodied  in  this  edition. 

GBJENVILLE  A.  J.  COLR 
Dublin,  April,  1906. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


This  little  work  is  intended  as  a  companion  to  any  orditiary 
text-book  of  geology;  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  of 
special  service  to  those  students  who  have  made  excursions 
into  the  field,  and  who  wish  to  determine  their  specimens 
for  themselves.  Mr.  Joshua  Trimmer,  in  1841,  issued  his 
Practical  Oeohgy  and  Mi/neralogy,  with  the  object  of  en- 
couraging readers  who  were  beyond  the  reach  of  oral  in- 
struction. The  book  necessarily  contained  some  theoretical 
matter ;  but  at  the  present  day  the  abundance  of  excellent 
text-books  has  enabled  these  Aids  in  Practical  Oeologyy 
while  originating  in  the  same  idea,  to  be  kept  within  still 
stricter  limits. 

The  section  on  blowpipe-work  has  been  inserted  as  an  aid 
to  travellers ;  while  the  description  of  the  hard  parts  of  fossil 
invertebrates  will  probably  assist  those  readers  who  find  it 
impossible  to  distinguish  genera  by  means  of  mere  names 
and  figures.  In  arranging  the  genera  thus  discussed,  those 
forms  have  been  first  dealt  with  which  exhibit  most  com- 
pletely the  characters  of  their  class  or  sub-division.  Hence 
highly  developed  types  are  often  treated  of  before  those 
which  may  have  preceded  them  in  time,  or  which  may  have 
degenerated  firom  them.  By  kind  permission,  I  have  been 
able  to  utilise  many  of  the  figures  of  fossils  illustrating 
Phillips's  Manual  of  Geology^  and  have  supplemented  these 
by  a  few  sketches  and  diagrams  explanatory  of  special 
features. 

A  large  section  of  the  book  has  been  devoted  to  rocks  and 
to  the  ordinary  minerals  of  the  earth's  crust,  since  these  will 
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always  present  themselves  to  the  observer  during  any  ex- 
pedition or  in  any  country.  As  for  the  names  used  for 
igneous  rocks,  I  have  endeavoured  to  retain  the  comprehen- 
sive terms  of  pioneers,  such  as  d'Aubuisson,  Brongniart,  and 
Haiiy.  The  more  exact  determinative  knowledge  of  the 
present  day  has  introduced  us  to  many  new  rock-varieties ; 
but  these  can  be  distinguished  by  the  addition  of  a  mere 
mineral  prefix. 

In  1878  Prof.  J.  W.  Judd,  F.RS.,  organised  the  instruction 
in  Practical  Geology  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines  in  London ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  express  briefly  how  much  this  book 
owes,  in  respect  of  any  merit  it  may  possess,  to  the  courses 
then  instituted  and  continuously  developed  from  year  to 
year.  My  great  indebtedness,  also,  to  Prof.  Judd's  published 
papers,  and  to  the  works  of  Brush,  Lacroix,  L^vy,  Rosen- 
busch,  Teall,  Zirkel,  and  Zittel,  will  again  and  again  be 
apparent  in  the  text.  Numerous  friends  have,  in  addition, 
assisted  me  from  time  to  time.  At  the  risk  of  passing 
over  some  of  the  most  generous,  I  must  express  my  sincere 
thanks  to  Messrs.  J.  E.  Duerden,  L.  W.  Fulcher,  J.  W. 
Gregory,  and  T.  H.  Holland.  And  let  me  add,  with  Isaak 
Walton,  that  '*  I  have  found  a  high  content  in  the  search 
and  conference  of  what  is  here  offered  to  the  reader's  view 
and  censure ;  I  wish  him  as  much  in  the  perusal  of  it." 

GRENVILLE  A  J.  COLE. 

Dublin,  December,  1890. 
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AIDS  m  PRACTICAL  GEOLOGY. 


PA.RT     I. 
THE  SAMPLING  OF  THE  EARTH'S  CRUST. 


**  A  foflsil  shell  may  interest  a  ooncholoffist,  though  he  be  ignorant  of  the 
locality  from  which  it  came ;  but  it  will  be  of  more  value  when  he  learns 
with  what  other  species  it  was  sssodated,  whether  they  were  marine  or 
freshwatsr,  whether  the  strata  containing  them  were  at  a  certain  elevation 
above  the  sea,  and  what  reUtive  position  tiiey  held  in  regard  to  other 
gronps  of  strata."— Charlks  Ltbll,  Prvncvpies  of  Otology^  voL  i.,  1830. 


CHAPTER  L 

OH  CERTAIN  OBSBBYATIONS   IK  THE  FIELD. 

The  examination  of  the  features  presented  by  the  Earth's  crust 
in  any  locality,  with  the  object  of  learning  something  of  its  past 
history,  must  sJways  be  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  occupations; 
and  the  material  advantages  arising  firom  a  correct  determination 
of  minerals  and  rocks  are  obvious  to  every  traveller.  Such  aids 
in  determinative  geology  as  are  given  in  the  following  pages 
may  be  applied  in  any  halting-place,  or  in  cities  after  the  return 
firom  an  expedition;  but  in  any  case  observations  made  on 
Bpedmens  are  of  slight  importance  if  uncoupled  with  knowledge 
of  their  true  position  in  the  field. 

The  Museum-Ourator,  for  instance,  has  duties  of  an  invaluable 
character.  He  brings  together,  collates,  and  arranges  the  types 
and  varieties  deporibed  by  authors,  adding  to  them  by  his  own 
special  knowledge,  and  thus  forming  a  series  with  which  any 
new  specimen  can  be  easily  and  accurately   compared.       To 
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him  the  Earth  becomes  a  great  reality,  for  he  surreys  it  through 
the  extent  of  his  collections  and  his  studies ;  but  the  ordinary 
student,  gathering  together  a  few  relics  from  the  curiosity- 
cabinets  of  relatives  and  friends,  finds  that  they  appeal  to  him 
but  little;  they  have  no  associations,  they  have  long  been 
separated  firom  their  kindred,  they  are  ''  fossil  **  in  the  worst  of 
senses.  But  let  him,  having  a  knowledge  of  first  principles  and 
of  museum-types,  go  out  to  see  things  for  himself.  Furnished 
with  the  maps  and  books  of  experienced  workers,  let  him 
re-examine  the  evidence  on  which  they  have  relied.  A  week's 
holiday  thus  spent  amid  varied  surroundings,  as  on  the  Welsh 
border,  or  in  Antrim,  or  around  Edinburgh  or  Bristol,  will 
provide  material  for  long  and  careful  study.  Once  in  the  field, 
the  complexity  of  the  subject  will  dawn  upon  him ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  becomes  assured  that,  wherever  he  may  wander,  he 
will  find  congenial  work.  The  first  visit  to  a  district  commonly 
raises  numberless  questions,  when  the  specimens  gathered  are 
examined  at  his  leisure ;  and  the  suggestions  of  the  laboratory 
or  the  microscope  must  be  tested  in  a  second  or  third  excursion 
by  re-examination  of  the  relations  of  the  rock-masses  in  the 
field. 

In  the  field  itself  broad  names  are  assigned  to  objects,  detailed 
determination  being  left  for  comparative  and  instrumental 
work ;  but  in  these  after-hours  of  study  every  scene  comes  back 
vividly  before  us,  and  even  the  lichens  that  may  yet  cling  in 
hollows  and  betray  the  collection  of  an  imperfect  and  weathered 
specimen,  serve  their  turn  with  the  naturalist  and  remind  him  of 
the  wide,  open-air,  and  eminently  natural  character  of  his  work. 

The  art  of  observing  in  the  field,  and  of  balancing  the  evidence 
oi  various  exposures,  must  be  to  a  great  extent  learnt  by  oral 
tradition  and  personal  guidance ;  and  the  study  of  any  geological 
map,  with  its  outliers,  its  sinuous  outcrops,  its  inliers,  its 
repetitions  by  faults  or  foldings,  should  be  carried  on,  wherever 
possible^  in  the  actual  district  that  has  been  mapped.  The 
practical  construction  of  maps,  and  of  sections  from  them,  is 
discussed  in  Sir  A.  Qeikie's  OtUlines  qf  Field  Geology  (MacAiillan 
&  Co.),  and  Penning's  Field  Geology  (Bailli^,  Tindall  A  Cox). 

The  examination  of  a  country  like  Britain,  or  any  part  of 
western  Europe,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  student  anxious  to 
grasp  the  salient  features,  the  connexion  between  underground 
and  surface  characters,  has  been  immensely  facilitated  by  the 
modem  development  of  cycling.  Traverse  after  traverse  of  a 
country  may  be  made  with  some  handy  geological  map  carried 
in  a  capacious  tool-bag,  together  with  a  hammer,  heavy  enough 
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to  investigate  each  wayside  ezposnre.  The  physical  geology,  dip- 
slopes  and  eacarpments,  alluvial  plains  or  mountain-gorges,  become 
very  real  to  travellers  on  the  road;  and  the  repetition  of  the  same 
features  in  the  same  order  in  successive  traverses  comes  upon  one 
with  admirable  distinctness,  and  gives  a  key  to  the  structure  of 
wide  areas.  When  the  general  grouping  of  the  strata  has  been 
grasped,  attention  can  be  paid  to  some  limited  district  But 
even  here  a  bicycle  or  tricycle  ready  to  hand  is  of  considerable 
value.  Though  days  and  weeks  may  be  spent  on  foot  up 
and  down  rugged  exposures,  or  across  broad  cultivated  lands  set 
with  little  quarries,  as  in  the  Cotteswolds,  every  now  and  then 
comparison  becomes  desirable  with  some  distant  point,  and  the 
road  is  taken  without  delay.  The  intervening  country  may  be 
reviewed  in  passing ;  when  local  work  is  completed,  a  different 
route  can  be  taken  in  returning ;  and  thus  hints  are  received 
and  sections  examined  which  otherwise  might  have  entirely 
escaped. 

And  this  matter  applies  also  to  geological  observations  in 
districts  inviting  by  their  wildness.  If  the  student  of  the 
Grampians,  the  Juras,  or  the  Alps,  can  find  time  to  approach 
them  mile  by  mile  along  the  highways,  following  up  the  rivers 
that  flow  from  them,  tracing  afar  off  the  limits  of  tne  lowland, 
the  first  curvings  of  the  foot-hills,  the  change  from  pasture  to 
moorland,  from  moor  to  desolate  crag,  he  gains  a  most  vivid 
appreciation  of  his  surroundings  when  he  arrives  at  the  locality 
of  his  work.  And  just  as  the  district  in  which  he  finally  settles 
acquires  dignity  from  its  wide  associations,  so  his  very  specimens 
and  chips,  whenever  studied,  come  to  have  a  truly  geological, 
not  merely  mineralogical  or  palseontological  significance.  Even 
a  microscopic  slide,  amid  such  memories,  seems  to  assume  its 
place  in  natura 

The  instruments  used  in  the  field  should  be  noticed  here. 
First  in  importance  is  the  hammer,  which  may  vary  much  in  size 
and  weight  with  the  work  proposed,  and  which  may  easily  err  in 
being  too  heavy,  as  well  as  in  being  too  light.  Before  under- 
taking any  long  expedition,  the  head  and  shaft  should  be  well 
tested,  and  the  form  of  handle  that  cramps  the  hand  least  should 
be  selected.  A  handle  too  small  in  circumference  is  liable  to 
cause  blisters,  or  at  any  rate  to  pain  the  hand,  during  long  use 
on  refractory  materials. 

For  most  kinds  of  work,  a  fiat  end  to  the  head  about  1  inch 
square  seems  most  suitable;  the  other  end  should  be  chisel- 
shaped,  and  there  are  many  reasons,  easily  seen  in  practice,  why 
the  chisel-edge  should  run  horizontally,  not  vertically,  when  the 
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hammer-handle  is  held  upright.  A  strong  side-reason  when, 
working  in  hill-districts  is  that  a  secare  hold  can  often  be 
obtained  in  ascending  or  crossing  steep  grass-slopes,  by  driving 
the  chisel-end  at  each  step  into  the  soil. 

A  sharp  pick-like  termination  may  sometimes  be  useful,  in 
place  of  .the  chisel-edge,  for  splitting  open  lumps  of  soft  rock 
when  seeking  fossils,  or  for  laying  hold  of  and  bringing  down 
materials  that  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  arm  alone.  But  for 
general  purposes,  trimming  of  specimens,  wedging  out  blocks, 
and  so  forth,  the  chisel-edge,  some  1  inch  or  so  broad,  is  in- 
valuable. 

Where  much  collecting  is  to  be  done,  weight  becomes  an 
object;  and  the  reduction  of  specimens  to  a  convenient  minimum 
size  in  the  field  is  always  desirable,  since  any  accidental  fracture 
can  be  remedied  by  at  once  securing  another  specimen.  Hence 
a  light  trimming  hammer  proves  a  great  additional  convenience, 
and  the  risk  to  specimens  during  trimming,  particularly  when 
they  contain  fossils,  is  thus  very  much  redu^ML 

Though  many  geologists  prefer  to  dispense  with  a  chisel,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  its  convenience  where  blocks  of  rock  have  to  be 
worked  out  from  a  cliff-£ftoe,  or  in  any  place  where  the  hammer 
fiiils  to  get  an  easy  hold.  A  ffood  *'  cold  chisel,"  some  4|  to  5 
inches  in  length,  is  suitable.  If  it  is  too  short,  it  may  become 
driven  in  down  joint-cracks  before  its  work  is  done  and  before 
the  block  is  wedged  away  from  the  parent-mass. 

Elaborate  hammer-belts  seem  quite  unnecessary.  The  speci- 
men-bag is  commonly  slung  by  a  strap  passing  over  the  right 
shoulder,  so  that  it  can  be  steadied  and  partly  supported  by  the 
left  hand  when  it  becomes  full  and  heavy.  An  additional  strap 
for  the  hammer  cumbers  the  chesty  and  even  in  a  belt  the  head 
has  to  be  prevented  from  touchiiag  and  wearing  through  the 
clothes.  It  is  simple  enough  to  slip  the  hammer  into  the  sido- 
bag  itself^  the  handle  projecting  from  the  forward  end  under  the 
flap.  The  left  hand,  by  resting  on  the  handle,  can  then  easUy, 
during  long  walking,  keep  the  bag  firom  rubbing  unpleasantly 
on  the  hip. 

The  bag  itself  should  be  light  and  strong,  with  two  strongly 
attached  buttons,  rather  than  straps,  to  close  the  flaps,  so  that  no 
time  is  lost  in  opening.  On  moving  from  each  collecting-place  it 
must  invariably  be  closed,  as  a  slight  slip  or  twist  when  climbing 
may  deprive  the  observer  of  valuable  spoils.  In  rounding  rocky 
slopes  it  is  best  to  keep  the  bag  slung  well  upon  the  back;  if 
on  the  outside,  it  tends  to  destroy  the  balance  in  the  wrong 
direction;  if  on  the  inside,  it  thrusts  the  body  away  from  the 
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rocks,  and  is  also  liable  to  catch  during  any  rapid  movement. 
In  jamping,  as  across  little  stream-cuts,  it  will  soon  be  found 
that  the  hand  should  steady  it  from  below. 

A  receptacle  that  proves  extremely  light  and  satisfactory  is  the 
rubber  **  game-bag,"  covered  with  thin  cloth,  which  is  procurable 
at  some  water-proof  dealers.*  The  price  is  about  6s..  and  the 
supporting  rings  and  straps  are  generally  strong.  Though  liable 
in  old  age  to  be  finaUy  cut  through  by  sharp  rocks,  the  material, 
even  when  perforated,  does  not  fray  away. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  a  walking-stick  as  part  of 
the  geologist's  equipment,  for  it  is  indispensable  on  steep  or 
roughish  ground.  It  should,  at  anv  rate,  be  never  left  behind 
where  long  slopes  and  taluses  are  in  question,  since  its  use  will 
make  observations  possible  that  might  otherwise  involve  genuine 
risk.  Among  rocks  it  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  throw  it 
over  in  advance ;  but  to  descend  dry  grass-slopes  without  a  stick 
is  undoubtedly  time-consuming  and  vexatious.  Mountaineers 
will  forgive  our  reminding  the  geological  student,  who  will  often 
find  himself  in  situations  all  the  more  pleasant  for  being  un- 
&miliar,  that  a  steep  hill-side  should  be  traversed  with  the  stick 
in  the  inside,  not  in  the  outside  hand. 

A  compass  is  a  necessity  for  the  pedestrian.  It  may  be  com- 
bined with  the  (dinometer,  as  in  the  convenient  box-instruments 
often  made.  Many  of  these,  however,  do  not  allow  sufficient 
length  in  the  edge  which  is  to  be  held  co-incident  with  the  line 
of  dip  observed.  Any  one  can  construct  a  clinometer  from 
an  ordinary  protractor;  a  swinging  index,  or  even  a  weighted 
thread,  being  hung  from  the  centre  of  the  straight  edge  so  as  to 
reach  the  gnuluated  arc.  Of  course  the  90*"  marked  on  the  pro- 
tractor reads  as  0*"  when  a  dip  is  to  be  taken ;  thus,  if  the  index 
points  to  84*,  the  dip  is  6*,  and  so  on. 

In  observing  a  dip,  the  plane  of  the  graduated  arc  of  the  clino- 
meter must  be  held  parallel  to  a  vertical  rock-&ce  on  which  the  beds 
appear  exposed,  and  the  distance  between  the  eye  and  the  rocks 
ahoidd  be  reasonable,  in  order  that  the  straight  edge  may  appear 
coincident  with  a  considerable  length  of  the  dipping  strata.  The 
instrument  is  tilted  until  this  edge  appears  to  lie  along  some 
well-marked  line  of  stratification;  the  plummet  or  index  then 
points  to  an  angle  equal  to  the  angle  of  dip  observed.  Several 
observations  are  desirable  as  checks  to  one  another;  any  evidences 
of  lenticular  or  current-bedding  must  be  noted;  and  the  compass- 
bearing  of  the  fieuie  of  rock  utilised  must  also  be  observed. 
*  Mecsn.  Walkley  ft  Co.,  5  Strand,  London,  supply  these. 
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The  dip  thus  found  is  very  probably  only  an  apparent  dip,  and 
is  less  than  the  true  dip,  which  runs  in  some  other  direction. 
Two  or  more  observations  taken  near  to  one  another  will  settle 
this  point.  Thus  where  there  are  two  dips  seen  on  different 
walls  of  the  same  quarry,  or  in  closely  adjoining  quarries,  and 
where  these  are  evidently  not  due  to  mere  local  slipnings  or 
to  the  very  common  creep  of  the  higher  beds  down  the  slope  of  a 
hill-side,  then  the  direction  and  amount  of  the  true  dip  can  be 
found  by  the  simple  geometrical  method  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Dalton.* 

The  directions  of  the  walls,  or 
rock-faces,  on  which  the  dips  are 
seen  are  determined  with  the 
compass,  and  two  lines  are  drawn 
to  represent  them  on  paper, 
giving  the  angle  rab  (fig.  1). 
Should  one  dip  in  the  actual 
quarfy-sections  incline  towards 
a  and  the  other  away  from  a, 
one  of  the  lines  drawn  must  be 
produced,  so  that  the  dips  repre- 
sented in  direction  by  the  lines 
a  h  and  a  r  both  either  incline 
towards  or  away  from  a. 

Draw  a  c  perpendicular  to  a  6, 
and  of  any  convenient  length, 
say,  for  greater  accuracy,  about  3  inches;  and  draw  as  per- 
pendicular to  a  r  and  equal  to  a  c.  From  c  and  a  draw  lines 
making  with  a  c  and  a  s  respectively  angles  equal  to  the  comple- 
ments of  the  observed  angles  of  dip,  and  cutting  a  b  and  arind 
and  t  Then  the  angles  adc  and  ats  represent  the  angles  of 
observed  dip  along  the  directions  ab  and  a  r  respectively. 

Join  dt;  this  line  represents  the  strike  of  the  beds,  ae, 
drawn  from  a  perpendicularly  to  it,  gives  us  the  direction  of 
true  dip.  Draw  a/ perpendicular  to  ae  and  equal  toaeov  as; 
join/d.  The  angle  a  e/,  when  measured  with  a  protractor,  gives 
the  amount  of  the  true  dip. 

The  matter  is  clear  if  the  three  triangles  ast,  aod,  and  a/e 
are  imagined  as  bent  up  so  as  to  stand  perpendicularly  to  the 
plane  atd,  which  remains  horizontal  The  points  8,  c,  and  / 
coincide,  and  a  plane  laid  upon  the  dipping  lines  a  ty/e,  and  c  d 
will  represent  truly  a  surfietce  of  one  of  the  strata  observed  in  the 
field,  when  both  the  apparent  dips  were  inclined  away  from  ck 


Pig.  1. 


•  Oeol.  Mag.,  1873,  p.  333. 
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diiBVk  horizontal  line  in  this  surface,  and  is  therefore  the  strike; 
the  line  fe,  now  perpendicular  to  it,  and  also  in  the  same  sar&ce> 
represents  the  true  dip  both  in  compass-bearing  and  in  inclination 
to  the  horizontal.* 

If  both  the  observed  dips  are  inclined  towards  the  point  a,-  it 
is  clear  that  the  same  construction  suffices,  only  the  arrow  set 
down  upon  the  map  to  indicate  direction  must  point  along  a « 
towards  a  and  not  away  from  it. 

Graphic  methods  like  the  foregoing  serve  the  geologist  far 
better  than  any  system  of  elaborate  tables.  Provided  the  scale 
of  the  drawing  is  sufficiently  large,  the  errors  of  observation  in 
the  field,  owing  to  the  small  exposures  studied,  will  be  greater 
than  any  that  can  be  introduced  afterwards  by  measurement 
from  a  carefully  constructed  drawing. 

To  find  the  relation  of  the  point  where  observations  are  being 
made  to  features  marked  npon  the  map,  and  thus  in  one's  notes 
to  localise  the  observation,  is  often  difficult  in  a  wide  and  open 
country.  Even  the  map  on  the  scale  of  6  inches  to  a  mile 
cannot  represent  every  rock  and  projecting  boss,  and  measure- 
ments must  be  made  extending  from  some  recognisable  point  to 


Fig.  2. 

the  place  of  observation.  The  tape-measure,  so  important  in 
determining  the  thicknesses  of  beds  on  faces  of  a  quarry,  is  often 
of  use  in  direct  measurement  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  for 
which  purpose  it  should  be  at  least  40  feet  in  length.  Mere 
pacing  over  the  interval  is  sufficiently  accurate  in  many  cases ; 
but  where  the  position  in  azimuth  can  be  found,  and  it  is  a 

•  Though  dip  and  strike  are  commoDly  conaidered  together,  the  Dip 
may  be  defiDed  independently  as  the  line  of  greatest  inclination  to  the 
horizon,  and  the  Strike  as  the  direction  of  a  horizontal  line,  in  the  plane 
surface  of  any  bed. 
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question  of  how  high  above  or  how  far  below  some  known  point 
we  are  standing,  the  little  instrument  known  as  Abney's  level 
(fig.  2)  is  of  constant  servioe.  This  level  *  is  a  combination  of  a 
contouiin^-glass  with  a  graduated  arc  and  rotating  spirit-level, 
so  that  fairly  accurate  altitude-readings  can  be  taken.  Within 
a  horizonta]  tube,  square  in  cross-section,  is  an  inclined  metallio 
mirror,  which  extends  half-way  across  the  tube,  its  lower  edge 
being  straight  and  honzontaL  Through  an  aperture  in  the 
upper  side  of  the  tube  this  mirror  reflects  the  bubble  of  a  little 
spirit-level,  which  is  attached  to  an  index-arm  and  can  be  rotated 
by  the  finger  in  a  vertical  plane.  The  index-arm,  bearing  a 
vernier  reading  to  10  seconds  of  arc,  moves  over  a  semi-drole 
graduated  in  degrees. 

When  the  index  is  at  zero,  the  spirit  level  is  accurately 
parallel  to  the  eye-tube.  On  looking  through  the  latter,  and 
shifting  it  in  altitude  till  the  image  of  the  bubble  is  exactly 
bisected  by  the  horizontal  edge  of  the  mirror,  any  object  seen 
through  the  tube  to  coincide  with  that  edge  is  on  the  same 
horizon  or  contour  as  the  eye  of  the  observer.  By  proceeding 
nearer  to  that  point  and  levelling  on  from  it  to  one  more  distanti 
a  horizontal  chain  of  points  may  be  established. 

By  this  means,. even  when  only  scattered  heights  and  not 
contour  lines  are  set  down  upon  the  map,  the  height  above  sea- 
level  of  some  point  near  the  place  of  observation  can  finally  be 
determined.  Such  a  point  being  known,  the  use  of  the  level 
will  determine  the  height  of  any  other,  provided  it  is  reasonably 
accessible.  Keeping  the  index  still  at  zero,  the  observer,  if  the 
point  to  be  determined  is  above  that  already  ascertained,  stands 
upright  at  the  known  point  and  levels  through  the  tube  at  the 
slope  above  him.  Selecting  some  prominent  stone  or  grass-tufli 
that  appears  on  the  edge  of  the  mirror  when  the  bubble  is 
bisected,  he  walks  to  this  point  and  repeats  the  observation. 
By  a  succession  of  such  observations,  which  may  be  made  along 
the  direct  line  between  him  and  his  goal,  or  sJong  as  zigzag  a 
course  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  may  dictate,  he  finally  arrives 
at  the  point  the  height  of  which  is  to  be  found.  The  number  of 
times  the  observation  has  been  repeated,  multiplied  by  the 
height  of  his  eye  above  the  ground,  as  measured  with  a  tape 
when  standing  upright,  gives  the  total  height  that  must  be 
added  to  that  originally  ascertained. 

*  Made  by  Messrs.  Troughton  &  Simms  and  other  opticians ;  price  about 
408.  Messrs.  Elliott  Brothers,  London,  make  a  highly  useful  form,  price 
808.,  in  which  a  small  prismatic  compass,  for  horiasontal  surveying,  is 
attached  to  the  tube. 
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Similarly,  if  the  unknown  point  is  below  the  known  one,  the 
levelling  starts  from  the  former  and  rises  to  the  latter. 

So  &r,  a  simple  level,  abont  1  foot  long,  with  sights  at  each 
end  and  a  little  folding  mirror  just  above  it  to  show  the  bubble 
when  it  is  being  held  level  in  the  hand,  will  serve  for  these 
and  similar  contouring  observations.  But  the  convenience  of 
Abnej's  level  is  that  it  can  be  also  used  for  reasonably  accurate 
determinations  of  the  heights  of  diffs,  and  the  thicknesses  of 
great  divisions  of  strata  displayed  on  them.  Thus,  if  a  level 
shore  can  be  obtained,  two  observations  of  altitude  taken  at  a 
measured  distance  from  one  another  will  determine  the  height 
of  any  part  of  a  rock-&ce.  The  tube  of  the  instrument  is 
directed  towards  the  point  in  question,  and  the  spirit-level  is 
rotated  until  the  bubble  appears  bisected.  Removing  the  instru- 
ment from  the  eye,  the  index  will  indicate  the  angle  which  the 
eye-tube  made  with  the  horizontal  during  the  observation.  In 
drawing  out  the  results  graphically,  the  height  of  the  eye  from 
the  ground  will  again  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 

Moreover,  this  level  works  exceUently  as  a  clinometer,  and 
thus  enables  one  to  dispense  in  practice  with  any  other  instru- 
ment for  measuring  angles.  Since,  in  the  forms  made,  the  bubble 
is  not  always  visible  when  the  ffraduated  arc  faces  the  observer, 
the  instrument  should  be  turned  round  so  that  the  spirit-level  is 
nearest  to  the  eye.  The  edge  of  the  eye-tube,  which  for  this 
purpose  might  easily  be  made  a  little  longer,  serves  as  the 
straight  edge  of  the  clinometer.  When  it  is  adjusted  so  as  to 
appear  coincident  with  the  line  of  dip,  rotate  the  spirit-level 
until  the  bubble  is  seen  to  lie  centrally  in  its  tube.  The  angle 
at  which  the  main  tube  has  been  inclined  to  the  horizontal  will 
be  accurately  shown  by  the  position  at  which  the  index  now 
stands.  After  the  spirit-level  has  been  rotated  so  as  to  become 
horizontal,  the  coincidence  of  the  straight  edge  and  the  dip  must 
be  carefully  checked,  lest  the  hand  supporting  the  instrument 
should  have  shifted  its  position. 

A  common  triplet  pocket-lenSi  or  any  useful  form  that  will 
bear  rough  usage,  must  always  be  carried  in  the  field,  as  indeed 
it  should  be  carried  by  the  geological  observer  every  day  of  his 
life,  whether  in  town  or  country.  A  note-book  without  ruled 
pages,  so  that  outline-sketches  may  be  added  to  the  ordinary 
notes,  can  be  kept  ready  in  the  side-pocket. 

Seeing  that  Uie  page  of  a  field  note-book  is  necessarily  small, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  carry  sheets  of  the  size  of  writing-paper  id 
one's  pocket-book,  folded  in  quarters.  Such  paper  can  be  un- 
folded to  suit  the  nature  of  the  sketch. 
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Facility  in  drawing  the  outlines  of  scenery  comes  with  prac- 
tice, and  a  sketch  or  photograph  should  be  made  of  every  critical 
area  or  section.  The  points  on  a  sketch  may  be  lettered  to 
£Bw;i]itate  reference  in  the  notes  or  on  the  labels  of  specimens. 

Lastly,  the  geologist  who  knows  how  to  treat  and  use 
a  fountain-pen  will  never  be  without  it  in  the  field.  For 
precision  of  line  in  sketching,  for  writing  on  loose  pieces  of 
wrapping-paper,  which  may  be  waving  in  the  wind,  or  on 
smooth  surfaces  of  the  specimens  themselves,  there  is  no  com- 
parison between  the  utility  of  an  ink-pen  and  a  penciL  Specie 
mens  may  undergo  various  hardships  during  travel,  and  may 
remain  packed  up  for  months;  but  their  labels,  if  written  in 
ink,  will  be  always  black  and  legible. 


CHAPTER    II. 

OK  THE  COLLECTION  AND   PACKING   OF  SPECIMENS. 

Except  in  the  case  of  brilliant  examples  of  minerals,  or  of  fossils 
exhibiting  characters  in  an  unusually  fine  state  of  preservation, 
specimens  are  of  little  utility  or  interest  to  the  geologist  unless 
gathered  actually  in  situ,  A  talus-heap,  still  worse  a  road-heap, 
the  materials  of  which  may  have  come  from  anywhere,  afibrds 
very  tempting  but  very  misleading  material.  Some  "  specimens  " 
seen  in  their  true  position  are,  however,  Hblt  too  large  to  be 
carried  away.  In  such  cases  a  sketch  giving  dimensions,  or  a 
photograph,  must  suffice,  and  chips  from  various  parts  may  serve 
subsequently  as  illustrations  of  the  whole. 

Hints  are  scattered  through  the  following  pages  as  to  the 
points  to  be  regarded  in  selecting  specimens  of  various  kinds. 
We  need  only  note  here  that  subsoils  may  be  collected  in  arti- 
ficial cuts  or  on  the  banks  of  streams,  some  2  feet  or  so  below  the 
ordinary  cultivated  and  altered  surface. "^  Where  the  physical 
characters  of  a  loose  material,  such  as  a  soil,  are  to  be  investi- 
gated, the  following  method  has  been  found  satisfactory.  A  box 
of  thin  iron  is  made,  like  a  biscuit-box,  20  cm.  long,  10  cm. 
deep,  and  10  cm.  wide,  with  two  lids  in  place  of  a  fixed  bottom 
and  a  lid.  An  excavation  to  the  required  depth  is  made  with 
a  spade,  and  a  good  block  of  the  soil  is  lifted  out,  without 

*yon  Riohthofen,  FOhrer  fUr  ForKhungareinnde  (1886),  p.  28. 
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disturbance,  on  the  spade,  which  is  now  laid  on  its  back  on  the 
ground.  Place  the  frame  of  the  box  on  the  block  of  soil,  so  that 
its  length  lies  perpendicularly  to  the  original  surface,  and  press 
it  carefully  down,  whereby  it  cuts  off  the  extra  material  round  it, 
and  becomes  filled  with  the  soil  in  a  natural  state.  The  frame  may 
be  driven  down  by  taps  with  a  hammer  on  its  corners.  Smooth  off 
the  material  that  is  now  protruded  through  the  frame  above  the 
level  of  its  sides,  and  put  on  one  lid.  Turn  the  spade  and  box 
carefully  over,  and  remove  the  spade;  smooth  off  this  side 
similarly  and  affix  the  second  lid.  Wipe  the  outside  of  the  box, 
label  it,  and  enclose  in  a  bag  or  large  stout  envelope.  In  this 
way  we  obtain  a  soil-sample  that  we  know  occupied  exactly  two 
litres  in  its  field-condition. 

Well-developed  crystals  of  minerals  are  to  be  hoped  for  only 
in  cavities  and  on  the  walls  of  open  joints;  while  rock-specimens 
should  be  broken  out  from  larger  masses,  so  as  to  secure  fresh 
unweathered  surfaces.  It  is  often  useful,  however,  to  show  the 
amount  of  resistance  of  the  rock  to  atmospheric  action  by  collect- 
ing the  sur&ce-crust  also.  The  difference  of  colour  between 
such  crusts  and  the  interior  is  often  striking,  as  may  be  seen  in 
brown  day-blocks  with  blue  cores,  or  in  the  blue-grey  ^'felstones" 
of  Wales,  which  weather  to  a  porcellanous  white. 

Fossils  may  often  be  gathered  in  a  good  washed-out  condition 
on  the  loosely  coherent  banks  immediately  below  the  outcrop  of 
the  beds  in  which  they  properly  occur;  but  no  pains  must  be 
spared  in  collecting  from  the  horizons  themselves,  although  speci- 
mens thus  obtained  may  emerge  fractured  and  otherwise  obscured. 
The  assemblage  of  forms  should  be  fairly  represented  in  a  collec- 
tion, since  it  is  well  known  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  occurrence 
of  a  particular  species  does  not  necessarily  mark  a  zone. 

Curious  errors  of  locality  often  arise,  which  are  due  to  the 
indefatigability  of  man.  Thus  remarkable  rocks  are  carried  for 
long  distances  to  decorate  the  window-sills  of  cottages,  and  after- 
wanis  become  cast  out  upon  the  hills  to  puzzle  the  wandering 
observer.  Similarly  the  glassy  slags  of  long-forgotten  furnaces 
have  again  and  again  been  produced  as  evidence  that  volcanic 
rocks  occur  in  such  and  such  an  area.  As  to  the  shells  of  recent 
edible  molluscs,  especially  the  oyster,  no  locality  seems  too 
anomalous  for  their  discovery. 

The  labelling  of  specimens  in  the  field  may  be  done  by  attach- 
ing numbers  to  them  on  strongly  gummed  labels,  and  describing 
them,  with  corresponding  numbers,'  in  the  note-book.  Each 
specimen  should  be  wrapped  in  newspaper  to  prevent  friction 
with  its  fellows  in  the  bag.     Hence  a  less  cumbrous,  though  at 
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the  same  time  less  neat  method,  is  to  write  all  the  desoription  on 
Bom^  part  of  the  plain  white  edge  of  the  wrapping-paper ;  this 
should  be  folded  in  so  as  to  escape  tearing,  and  should  be  always 
kept  as  carefully  as  the  specimen  itself.  It  will  fonn,  in  fiact, 
when  subsequently  torn  off  on  unpacking  each  specimen,  the 
"original  label"  drawn  up  on  the  spot  to  which  all  future 
reference  must  be  made.  Experience  shows  that  specimens  thus 
labelled  on  infolds  of  their  wrappers  may  be  sent  thousands  of 
miles  by  rail  or  sea  without  any  risk  of  confusion  or  loss  of  the 
obsenrations  recorded.  Dr.  Blanford  advises  travellers  in  tropi- 
cal countries  to  poison  their  labels  by  washing  in  a  weak  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  to  prevent  their  being  destroyed  by  mites 
and  insects.  (See  the  admirable  series  of  papers  entitled  ffifUa 
to  TrcmUen,  published  by  the  Boyal  Geographical  Sodety,  7th 
ed.,  n.  382.) 

Charles  Darwin  su^^^ted  from  his  experience  that  during  a 
voyage  the  specimens  from  distinct  localities  should  have  their 
wrapping-papers  marked  externally  with  characteristic  signs,  a 
practice  of  great  assistance  during  unpacking.* 

The  original  label,  or  the  note  corresponding  to  it,  should  be 
as  full  as  possible,  and  may  even  contain  crosa-reierences  to 
specimens  collected  in  the  same  series.  If  the  locality  is  an 
unknown  one,  as  in  long  traverses  and  in  wUder  regions,  the 
hour  and  day  of  finding  should  be  noted  in  each  case.  Even  if 
this  goes  on  from  day  to  day  during  the  passage  of  an  expedition, 
some  idea  can  be  gained  respecting  the  relative  positions  of  the 
places  studied  along  the  route. 

The  practice  of  noting  the  day,  month,  and  even  year,  on  the 
label  of  every  specimen,  is,  indeed,  of  continual  use  in  after 
reference ;  and  in  all  carefril  study  of  an  area  the  hour  of  the 
day  is  of  assistance.  These  minute  facts,  like  so  many  others, 
are  not,  however,  for  publication.  In  research-work  the  duty  of 
the  observer  is  to  separate  the  important  facts  from  the  mass  of 
material  that  has  been  gathered  on  the  chance  of  its  proving  of 
importance.  On  the  spot  everything  must  be  noted ;  later  studies 
weed  out  the  fundamental  from  the  trivial.  The  young  writer 
who  refers  to  his  specimens  by  number,  and  describes  them  each 
in  detail,  has  either  lost  sight  of  their  field-relations,  or  is  work- 
ing on  "drifted"  material  in  the  darkness  of  cabinets  and 
museums. 

The  transport  of  geological  specimens  to  their  destination  is 
seldom  a  matter  of  difficulty,  owing  to  their  non-perishable 
character.  In  most  places  cheap  sacks  or  bags  are  obtainable, 
*AdmiraUy  Manual  of  Scientific  Enquiry  (1859),  p.  272. 
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ftnd  these  prevent  the  specimens  from  shakine  on  ofie  another, 
as  they  may  possibly  do  in  a  partially  filled  box.  The  bag 
shonld  be  of  stout  fibre,  and  should  be  sewn  over  with  strong 
string  just  above  the  specimens.  Several  such  bags  may  be 
sent  on  beforehand  to  the  area  of  work,  since  there  lA  offen  a 
difficulty  in  a  small  town  in  procuring  a  box  of  sufficient  strength 
and  of  convenient  size. 

Fossils  travel  better  in  a  wooden  box,  unless  each  can  be 
enclosed  in  a  small  box  of  its  own.  Small  and  delicate  specimens 
may  be  separated  in  stout  corked  glass  tubes,  wrapped  round 
with  paper  several  times ;  others  may  be  temporarily  glued  to 
the  bottom  of  chip-boxes  before  packing.  Where  wool  is  used, 
it  is  important  to  first  wrap  the  specimen  in  tissue-paper,  since 
the  fibres  of  the  wool,  if  in  direct  contact,  remain  upon  the 
specimen  for  years. 

The  development  of  the  parcel  post  has  greatly  facilitated  the 
transport  of  small  series  of  specimens  from  foreign  countries. 
It  should  be  noted  that  in  Italy  a  linen  cover  is  required  to 
parcels,  paper  alone  being  inadmissible;  hence  here,  and  else- 
where as  a  safeguard,  a  few  calico  bags  to  enclose  the  series  sent 
form  a  handy  addition  to  one's  equipment. 


PART    II. 
THE  EXAMINATION  OF  MINERALS. 


"  La  Min^ralo^e,  ^tant  one  branche  de  I'hiatoire  naturelle,  lea  mdmes 
principeB  qui  dingent  les  naturalistea  en  gdn^ral  doivent  dinger  anssi  le 
min^raloffiste.  11  oherche  a  connottre  et  )k  appr^oier  )a  place  que  les  diven 
esp^cea  de  miu^ranx  tiennent  dans  cet  eDsemble  d*dtrea  qu'on  nomine  la 
nature,  et  k  sMnstruire  du  r6le  qu'ils  y  jouent." — Albxakdse  Brononiart^ 
TraiU  de  MmArcUogie,  1807. 


CHAPTER   IIL 

ON  THE  OOCURRENCE  AND  SOME   PHT8I0AL  CHARACTERS  OF 
MINERALS. 

A.  Mode  of  Occnrrpnce. — ^The  relation  of  the  mineral  specimen  to 
its  surroundings  should  in  all  cases  be  observed  prior  to  its 
extraction.  Its  occurrence  in  veins  or  diffused  through  a  rock- 
mass,  in  concretionary  forms  or  in  well-developed  crystals,  its 
deposition  upon  earlier-formed  constituents,  or  its  inclusion  in 
other  substances  that  have  aggregated  round  it— these  are  a  few 
of  the  many  points  that  may  help  in  its  final  determination.  If 
it  appears  to  be  a  product  of  alteration,  search  should  be  made 
for  examples  of  the  mineral  or  minerals  from  which  it  may 
reasonably  have  been  derived.  In  the  case  of  a  substance  of 
especial  interest  or  of  commercial  importance,  a  rough  sketch  or 
plan  of  the  spot  made  in  the  field  will  often  refresh  the  memory 
and  assist  description  when  the  details  come  to  be  worked  out 
later. 

B.  Extraction. — The  modes  of  extracting  particular  minerals 
from  the  mixed  or  massive  aggregates  known  as  rocks  will  be 
more  conveniently  treated  of  in  connexion  with  the  rocks 
themselves.  The  mineral  particle,  whether  crystallised  or  not, 
having  been  isolated  from  its  matrix,  some  one  or  all  of  the 
following  methods  of  examination  may  be  applied  with  a  view 
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to  its  determination.  The  test  of  hardness,  and  some  obser- 
▼atlons  on  form  and  deavage,  may  often  be  employed  without 
its  remoYal  from  its  surroundings;  similarly,  the  optical  tests 
described  are  &r  more  commonly  applied  to  minerals  occurring 
haphazard  in  rock-sections  than  to  preparations  cut  in  known 
directions  from  specially  extracted  specimens. 

C.  Colour  and  Lustre— Transparency  or  Opacity.— It  is  un- 
necessary to  remind  any  worker  among  minerals  of  the  variation 
of  colour  in  one  and  the  same  species.  The  ores  of  the  heavy 
metals  are  by  far  the  most  constejit  in  their  colouring ;  but  even 
here  the  phosphates,  carbonates,  d^.,  may  assume  very  deceptive 
tints.  Similarly,  a  mineral  may  at  times  be  transparent,  at 
others  apparently  opaqua  Sometimes,  however,  as  in  the 
blacker  varieties  of  zinc  blende,  a  small  chip  or  two  flaked  off 
will  reveal  the  true  translucent  character  of  the  more  typical 
mineral.  The  blue  and  blue-green  colours  of  vivianite  will 
similarly  become  visible  when  flakes  broken  firom  dark  crystals 
are  held  up  in  forceps  to  the  light.  Some  minerals,  on  the  other 
hand,  such  as  magnetite,  are  opaque  even  in  the  thinnest 
fragments;  and  this  property  becomes  accordingly  useful  in 
their  identification. 

The  lustre  of  the  iAO&B  of  crystals  or  deavage-pknes  is  often 
of  service,  though  these  are  liable  to  be  dulled  by  filmy  products 
of  alteration.  The  lustres  recognised  by  experts  are  given  in 
all  works  on  mineralogy. 

D.  Streak. — The  streak  of  a  mineral,  ».«.,  the  colour  of  its 
powder,  can  very  often  be  observed  by  scraping  a  rough  edge  of 
the  specimen  with  an  old  but  clean  knife,  and  spreading  out  the 
little  fragments^  under  pressure  of  the  blade,  upon  white  paper. 
A  refinement  is  to  use  a  slab  of  unglazed  porcelain  or  the  side  of 
a  mortar,  across  which  the  specimen  is  drawn;  the  coloured 
lines  thus  given  by  diflerent  minerals  may  be  produced  closely 
side  by  side,  and  comparison  becomes  very  easy.  The  specimens 
must  be  firee  frt>m  surfiice-fiims  and  decomposition-products. 
While  most  rock-forming  minerals  yield  white  or  colourless 
streaks,  the  results  given  by  many  sulphides  and  oxides  of  the 
heavy  metals  are  eminently  usefril  and  characteristic,  especially 
when  known  specimens  are  ready  at  hand  for  comparison.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  mention  the  red  streak  of  specular  iron  or 
haematite,  the  orange-brown  of  limonite,  the  grey  of  galena,  the 
purple-red  of  pyrargyrite,  or  the  browner  red  of  cuprite,  as 
familiar  and  practical  examples. 

£.  External  Form.— The  pocket-lens  will  aid  considerably  in 
examining  the  crystalline  form  of  minerals  that  have  consolidated 
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under  favourable  conditions ;  but  the  undue  development  of  cer- 
tain &oe8,  or  the  almost  complete  suppression  of  others,  renders 
the  interpretation  of  natural  forms  far  more  difficult  than 
would  appear  from  the  symmetrical  drawings  and  models  which 
are  first  placed  before  the  elementary  student  Not  even  the 
measurement  of  the  angles  will  distinguish  between  an  elongated 
cube  and  a  prism  of  the  tetragonal  system;  but,  in  such  a  proble- 
matic case,  some  other  test  is  certain  to  be  available  which  will 
virtually  decide  the  question  of  the  species  to  which  the  mineral 
belongs.  In  the  preliminary  examination  ^th  the  eye  or  with 
the  lens,  twin-structures  may  occasionally  be  detected.  Thus 
the  characteristic  Oarlsbad  twinning  of  orthodase,  whether  in 
granitic  or  trachytic  rocks,  is  very  generally  observable  upon 
broken  surfaces ;  the  basal  cleavage  is  inclined  in  reverse  direc- 
tions in  the  two  halves  of  which  the  crystal  is  built  up ;  hence 
the  one  half  will  show,  as  the  specimen  is  turned  about  in  the 
hand^  a  series  of  brightly  reflecting  surfaces,  while  the  other 
remains  dull  or  even  earthy-looking.  From  a  similar  cause,  re- 
peated twinning,  as  in  plagioclase  felspars,  often  reveals  itself  by 
the  appearance  of  fine  alternating  duller  and  more  lustrous  bands. 
It  is  often  useful,  and  in  some  cases  is  absolutely  necessary,  to 
determine  the  angles  made  by  certain  planes  of  the  crystal.  Even 
where  works  of  reference  are  not  to  hand,  the  determinations  can 
be  forwarded  to  a  friend  more  fortunately  situated;  and  the 
angles  thus  measured  and  compared  will,  from  their  constancy  in 
the  same  species,  serve  to  explain  fitces  and  forms  of  the  most 
anomalous  development  With  sufficient  practice  upon  fiuniliar 
specimens,  the  well-known  contact  goniometer  of  Oarangeot  *  is 
capable  of  giving  excellent  results.  In  its  simplest  and  perhaps 
handiest  form  it  consists  of  two  small  flat  bars  of  steel  or  brass, 
in  each  of  which  a  slot  is  cut  extending  from  near  one  end  to  the 
centre,  the  other  half  remaining  solid.  A  little  bolt  is  passed 
through  the  slots,  and  the  bars  are  clamped  together  by  a 
nut.  By  releasing  the  nut  and  drawing  back  or  thrusting 
forward  either  of  the  bars,  their  deanly-cut  inn«r  edges  may  be 
applied  to  any  two  planes  of  the  crystal  that  are  not  parallel  to 
one  another,  the  measurement  being  taken  when  the  edges  of  the 
bars  are  perpendicular  to  that  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the 
two  planes  of  the  crystal.  When  exact  contact  has  been  made, 
which  may  be  best  secured  by  holding  up  the  crystal  and  the 
instrument,  and  observing  that  no  light  passes  between  the  planes 
and  the  edges  of  the  bars,  the  bars  are  carefully  clamped  together 

*  OhaervaHoM  mr  la  Physique,  dtc,  tome  zxiL  (1783),  p.  193.    Hatty  and 
others  have  spelt  the  name  "  Carangean  "  and  "  Garingeaa. " 
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end  again  applied  to  the  planes  in  question.  If  no  shifting  has 
taken  place  daring  clamping,  it  only  remains  to  determine  the 
angle  bNBtveen  the  inner  edges  of  the  bars. 

This  is  best  done  by  applying  the  instrument  to  a  semi-circular 
or  circular  protractor,  which  indeed  forms  an  integral  part  of  the 
contact  goniometer.  The  point  of  intersection  of  two  adjacent 
edges  of  the  bars,  or  else  of  their  middle  lines,  is  made  to  coincide 
with  the  centre  from  which  the  angles  have  been  marked  off  on 
the  protractor.  The  angle  is  read  off  between  the  prolongations 
of  the  bars  and  not  between  the  edges  that  were  actu^ly  ap- 
plied to  the  crystal. 

Mr.  Penfield  has  recently  devised  two  types  of  cheap  and 
simple  contact  ffoniometers,  in  which  the  materials  are  card 
and  Tnlcanite.  These  are  sold  by  Ward,  76  College  Avenue, 
Eochester,  New  York,  at  about  2s.  each,  and  are  highly 
■ervioeable. 

In  the  case  of  small  crystals,  and  where  greater  exactitude  is 
required,  the  reflective  goniometer  must  be  employed,  but  is,  of 
couraei  ayailable  only  where  the  fiices  are  reasonably  bright. 
Dull  planes  of  crystals  may  sometimes,  howeyer,  be  rendered 
Mtifloially  lustrous  by  cementing  to  each  a  little  flake  of  micro- 
scopic cover-glass,  the  gum  or  cement  being  spread  equally  over 
the  fiuse.  The  instrument,  as  described  in  every  text-book  of 
mineralogy,*  necessarily  costs  several  pounds ;  but  for  general 
pmrposes  of  identification  the  ingenious  contrivance  of  Professor 

W.  H.  Miller,  based  upon  the 
same  principles,  proves  very 
simple  and  efficient.  A  stout 
brass  wire,  bent  at  right  angles 
at  the  top,  is  fixed  upright  near 
one  end  of  a  thick  piece  of 
board,  which  should  be  about 
a  foot  long,  with  neatly  planed 
edges.  A  cork  is  fitted  on  the 
bent  arm  of  the  wire,  as  shown 
at  c  in  fig.  3,  and  through  it  a 
Pfg,  ^  shorter    wire    is    thrust,    also 

bent  at  right  angles,  and  bear- 
ing a  little  plate,  a,  of  cork  or  wood  on  one  end.  The  crystal 
to  be  examined  is  attached  to  this  plate  by  wax,f  and  the  wires 

*  WoUaston's  original  paper  is  in  the  Phil,  Trans.  Roy,  Soc,,  vol.  zoiz. 
(1809),  p.  253. 

t  Mr.  Gnmey.  in  his  Orysiattography,  recommendB  beea*-waz  and  olive 
oil  melted  togeuier  and  stimd  until  smtoble  consistenoy  is  attained.  Only 
^  niaU  admixture  of  oil  is  required. 
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mxiflt  be  of  such  a  length  that,  by  the  various  adjustments  of 
which  this  simple  instrument  is  capable,  the  crystal-edge  con- 
cerned can  be  brought  into  an  accurately  vertical  position  and 
immediately  over  one  of  the  nearer  angles  of  the  board. 

The  instrument  is  placed  on  a  sheet  of  paper  &stened  by 
drawing-pins  to  a  table  at  some  eight  or  ten  feet  distance  from 
a  window  or  similar  opening.  If  the  window  has  a  vertical  bar, 
this  may  be  utilised  as  a  signal  during  measurement;  if  not, 
some  rod  or  band  can  easily  be  hung  across  it.  A  second 
vertical  signal  must  be  set  up  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
instrument)  and  may  conveniently  be  placed  on  the  same  wall. 

The  eye  is  brought  dose  against  the  crystal,  and  the  gonio- 
meter IS  moved  about  on  the  sheet  of  paper  until  the  reflection 
of  the  window-bar  seen  in  one  of  the  bright  faces  concerned 
appears  to  coincide  with  the  second  signal  seen  beyond  it.  Now 
rule  a  line  on  the  paper  along  one  of  the  longer  edges  of  the 
board. 

Bring  the  eye  again  into  the  same  position  as  before,  and 
rotate  the  board  horizontally  about  the  point  over  which  the 
crystal  edge  has  been  adjusted.  This  rotation  may  be  assisted 
by  having  a  large  drawing-pin  fixed  to  the  wood,  its  point 
projecting  downwards  exactly  below  the  comer  of  the  board, 
when,  by  rotation,  the  reflection  of  the  window-bar  is  seen  in 
the  second  face  of  the  crystal  and  is  made  to  coincide  with  the 
other  signal  as  before,  another  line  is  ruled  from  the  same  edge 
of  the  board  upon  the  paper.  Measure  the  angle  between  these 
two  lines  with  a  protractor;  it  is  obvious  that,  no  disturbance  of 
the  first  adjustments  having  occurred,  it  will  be  the  supplement 
of  the  angle  between  the  two  faces.  One  of  the  lines  may  be 
produced  beyond  the  point  of  intersection,  and  the  actual  angle 
may  thus  be  measured  off*  at  once. 

Oare  must  be  taken  in  selecting  fieuies  to  be  measured  by  any 
method  involving  reflection,  and  at  first  a  little  difficulty  will  be 
experienced  in  seeing  the  image  of  a  signal  on  so  small  a  surfiaioe, 
however  bright.  Beginners  are  apt  to  hold  the  eye  at  far  too 
great  a  distance,  and  thus  run  the  risk  of  confusing  the 
reflections  from  two  adjoining  faces.  Leaving  the  discussion  of 
telescopic  and  other  refinements  to  advanced  treatises  on  minera- 
logy, an  easily  constructed  form  of  the  ordinary  Wollaston 
goniometer  may  be  described  in  concluding  these  remarks.  In 
fig.  4,  a  is  a  strong  wooden  upright  fixed  to  a  board  as  a  base, 
and  serving  as  a  support  to  the  circular  protractor,  6.  A  T-piece, 
t,  conveniently  maae  of  brass  tube,  runs  horizontally  through  the 
support)  its  axis  traversing  the  central  point  of  the  protractor. 
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tbe  bar  of  which  has  been  partly  cut  away.  The  bearings  of  i 
may  consist  of  bored  corks  thrust  firmly  into  a  larger  hole  in  a, 
and  its  cross-piece  forms  a  handle  by  which  to  turn  it  during  an 
observation.  Two  corks,  c  and  d^  work  on  the  prolongation  of  t; 
e  carries  a  pointer,  which  can  be  adjusted  to  some  convenient 
degree  on  the  graduated  arc,  a  semi-circular  protractor  being  thus 
all  that  is  actually  necessary ;  while  d^  which  can  itself  carry 
other  cork  and  wire  refinements,  serves  to  support  the  crystal  on 


Fig.  4. 

its  bed  of  wax.  The  refinements  hinted  at  may  facilitate  the 
adjustment  of  the  important  edge  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  axis 
of  t,  and  a  smaU  cork  sliding  st&y  on  a  wire,  as  indicated  in  the 
sketch,  will  allow  of  the  use  of  specimens  diifering  largely  in 
size.*  The  signals  used  are,  of  course,  horizontal,  and  the 
reflection  of  the  first  one  in  a  piece  of  glass  backed  by  dull  black 
paper  and  placed  under  (2,  as  in  the  excellent  student's  instrument 
devised  by  Mr.  Miers,t  will  enable  the  worker  to  dispense  with 
a  second  and  independent  signal. 

Any  one  familiar  with  tools  and  with  a  lathe  can  easily 
improve  and  elaborate  such  an  instrument ;  but  the  simple  form 
here  mentioned  serves  well  for  determinative  purposes.  More- 
over, if  the  protractor  is  fixed  by  two  small  screws  with  flattened 
or  ring-shaped  heads,  such  as  are  commonly  used  for  picture-rings, 
it  is  clear  that  the  whole  arrangement  can  be  taken  down  without 
the  aid  of  tools,  and,  with  a  little  care  in  adjustment,  set  up 
again  ready  for  usa  It  is  well  before  using  it  to  test  its 
behaviour  upon  some  known  and  satis&ctory  object. 

As  examples,  a  few  crystal-angles  are  subjoined,  some  of  the 

*  A  piece  of  cork  may  aJBO  be  thruBt  into  the  end  of  t,  and  from  it  a  fine 
needle  may  project,  coinciding  with  the  axis  of  rotation.  Against  this 
needle  tiie  edge  m  question  mav  he  adinsted. 

t  Made  by  Meesn.  Tronghton  &  Simms,  Londo^.  See  iftii.  Mag,,  voL 
|z.,p.  214,  pis.  iii-v. 
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figures  being  sufficiently  obyiouB,  but  given  here  as  useful  testa 
for  practice : — 

Quartz;  adjacent  faooB  of  positiye  and  nesatiye  rhombohedron  $  ISS"*  44'. 

CaUUe;  oleavage-rhombohedron,  measurMl  over  a  polu  edge;  106"*  6'. 

Flftor-apar;  cube  faoe  and  octahedral  cleavage;  126*  16'. 

^ifi/ite;  .prism  faces ;  ST  5'  and  92°  55'. 

Hornblende;  prism  faces;  65°  SO'  and  124*  dO'. 

OrthocUue;  principal  cleavages;  00*. 

LabtudoriU;  principal  cleavages;  93*  W  and  W  40^. 

Oamet;  any  two  adjacent  planes  of  rhombic  dodecahedron;  120^. 

Spina ;  octahedron  faces;  109*  28'. 

^oposy  typical  prism  faces;  124*  17'  and  66*  43'. 

Zircon;  pnsm  and  pyramid  face ;  132*  10'. 

F.  Cleavage. — The  presence  or  absence  of  cleavage  should  be 
carefully  looked  for,  and  the  examination  of  broken  fragments  of 
a  minend  with  the  pocket-lens  or  the  microscope  will  often  afford 
valuable  evidence.  The  planes  of  cleavage  are  oflen  marked  out 
on  the  exposed  surfiMse  of  a  crystal,  as  in  hornblende,  by  traces 
of  incipient  decomposition.  The  use  of  the  basal  cleavage  in 
observing  the  twin-structure  of  orthoclase  has  been  already 
referred  to.  The  phenomena  described  by  Professor  Judd  as 
"  Schillerisation ''  *  give  rise  to  planes  of  separation,  commonly 
regarded  as  cleavage-planes,  these  secondary  sur&ces  of  weak- 
ness being  marked  by  a  pearly  or  sub-metallic  lustre.  The 
shimmering  surfaces  of  broken  diallage,  ordinary  bronzite, 
murchisonite,  &c.,  are  due  to  this  type  of  separation-plane,,  and 
the  minute  plates  that  cover  them  may  be  well  seen  in  sections 
under  the  microscope. 

As  examples  of  the  utility  of  the  observation  of  cleavage,  we 
may  refer  to  the  following  minerals : — 

1.  Colourless  and  transparent  minerals  :— 

Quarto.— -No  cleavage ;  fraotnre  conohoidaL 

TopaoL — Gleavaee  basal,  perfect. 

AdtdaHoy  Sanidine,  and  otilier  clear  felspani.~Basal  and  olino-  or  brachy- 
pinacoidal  deavaffes,  perfect. 

Cadcite, — ^Rhoinl>ohedral  cleavage,  perfect. 

Aragonite, — Does  not  yield  the  perfect  rhombohedra  of  calcite ;  brachy- 
pinacoidal  cleavage  alone  good,  prism  and  brachvdome  imperfect. 

Flvar-spaT  (often  coloured).— 4[)leavage  octahedral,  perfect. 

ZKamond. ---Cleavage  octahedral,  penect 

Common  Miuoomtt  and  other  pale  micas. — Remarkably  perfect  basal 
cleavage. 

*  "Tertiary  Peridotiies  of  Scotland  ; "  Quarterly  Journal  of  Oeohgtcal 
Society,  London,  vol.  xlL  (1885),  p.  383. 
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2.  Darkly-coloured  or  opaque  black  minerals : — 

AngUe  and  JJom&femfe.— Oleavages  prismatio  and  good. 

Towrmaline  {8€h(yri).—Cie&YBgB  seldom  seen ;  fracture  fairly  oonohoidaL 

Dark  Micas. — ^Like  miucovite. 

Fof^nom.— dinopnacoidal  deava^e,  perfect 

CoMttertfe.— PiiBmatic  cleavages,  unperfect. 

Zinc  jB^ende.— Cleavage  parallel  to  rhombic  dodecahedron,  perfect 

G.  Hardness. — The  hardness  of  minerals,  though  varying  at 
times  in  the  same  crystal  according  to  the  plane  or  direction 
selected  for  the  test,  forms  none  the  less  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most satis&ctory  means  of  discriminatingbetween  substances 
closely  similar  in  appearance.  The  Scale  of  Hardness  devised  by 
Mobs  consists  of  the  following  minerals,  arranged  from  the  softest 
to  the  hardest : — * 


6.  Orthoclase,  fresh  and  deavable. 

7.  Qnartz. 

8.  Topaz. 

9.  Gonmdnm,  cleaved. 
10.  Diamond 


1.  Talc. 

2.  Gypsum  (Selenite). 

3.  Oalcite. 

4.  Flnor-epar. 
6.  Apatite. 

Any  one  seeking  to  determine  minerals  should  be  thoroughly 
well  acquainted  with  this  scale.  The  relative  resistance  of  each 
member  to  the  point  of  a  good  pocket-knife  should  be  carefully 
observed  in  succession,  until  No.  7  is  reached,  which  is  not 
scratched  by  steeL  If  a  specimen  of  each  member  is  passed 
lightly  over  the  surfiekce  of  a  file,  different  amounts  of  material 
will  be  removed  from  each,  and  the  sound  produced,  at  first 
slight^  will  become  more  grating  as  the  higher  members  are 
useid.  It  is  yet  more  convenient  to  draw  one  edge  of  a  three- 
sided  file  lightly  across  an  edge  of  the  member  of  the  scale,  the 
yarying  amount  of  resistance  and  the  difference  in  the  sound 
being  very  dearly  noticeabla 

When  the  scale  itself  has  been  thoroughly  mastered,  the  hard- 
ness of  a  mineral  specimen  may  be  determined  by  it.  A  sharp 
point  of  the  mineral  is  selected  and  drawn  firmly  across  Nos.  9, 
8,  7,  Ac,  until  a  member  is  found  upon  which  a  scratch  can  just 
be  mada  It  is  always  necessary  to  pass  a  brush  or  the  finger 
across  the  supposed  scratch  to  remoye  the  powder,  which  may 
after  all  be  derived  from  the  mineral  examined,  and  not  from 
the  member  of  the  scale.  A  true  scratch  will  appear  as  a 
distinct  little  groove  when  examined  with  the  pocket-lens. 

When  a  member  is  found  that  can  be  scratched  by  the  mineral 
under  examination,  further  test  should  be  made  of  the  effect  on 
that  next  higher  in  the  scale.     The  use  of  the  file  will  also  help 

*  The  intervals  between  the  snccessive  members  of  the  scale  are  now 
known  to  be  exceedingly  nneqnaL  Bee,  for  instance,  T.  A,  Jaggar,  Amer, 
Joum.  qfSci.,  Dea,  1897,  p.  411. 
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to  aUj  the  mineral  with  one  or  other  member,  or  to  place  it  mid- 
way between  two,  when  its  hardness  is  known  as  3*5t  5*5,  &c. 

With  practice,  however,  the  use  of  the  scale  itself  beoomea 
necessary  only  in  cases  of  special  interest,  and  the  observer 
relies  largely  upon  certain  simple  instruments  alone.     Thus — 

(a.)  Minerals  unscratched  by  a  good  knife  have  a  hardness 
(H)  of  6  or  upwards ; 

(b,)  Minerals  scratched  with  a  knife  have  H  =  5-5  or  less ; 

(c)  Minerals  scratched  by  a  bronze  coin  have  H  =  3*0  or  less: 

(d.)  Minerals  scratched  by  the  thumb-nail  have  H  »  2*5 
or  less. 

Few  minerals  are  harder  than  7,  and  the  relative  degree  of 
resistance  to  the  knife  afforded  by  the  softer  substances  will 
commonly  assign  them  their  places,  even  when  an  actual  Scale 
of  Hardness  is  not  to  hand.  Few  persons  will  find  serious 
difficulty  in  thus  distinguishing  between  degrees  3,  4,  5,  and  6, 
while  the  thumb-nail  decides  the  lowest  degrees  of  all  in  an 
equally  efficient  manner.  A  thin  soft  mineral,  such  as  talc  or 
mica,  wrapped  about  a  harder  core,  as  may  occur  in  schists, 
presents  occasionally  a  difficulty ;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  decomposition  renders  many  substances  softer  than  the 
values  given  in  text-books,  which  are  those  of  typical  specimens. 

The  hardness  of  small  fragments  of  minerals  can  be  best 
ascertained  by  drawing  them  across  a  substance  already  deter- 
mined. A  tlun  layer  of  "  electric  cement "  *  or  similar  material 
may  be  melted  on  to  a  small  bar  of  wood,  and  the  grains  to  be 
tested  may  be  partly  embedded  in  this,  and  will  become  firmly 
set  when  all  is  cool.  The  cement  must  not  be  so  thick  as  to 
allow  a  grain  to  become  enveloped  when  pressed  down  into 
it.  Using  the  wood  as  a  handle,  draw  the  mineral  grain 
or  grains  over  glass,  bronze  coins,  members  of  the  scale  of 
hardness,  &c.,  and  observe  the  results.  Where  several  grains  of 
different  hard  minerals  have  been  embedded  for  comparison,  a 
good  deal  may  be  done  by  drawing  a  glass  slip,  such  as  is  used 
for  microscopic  mounting,  across  each  grain  in  succession,  and 
noting  the  varying  depth  and  character  of  the  scratches  thus 
produced. 

H.  Magnetic  Characters.— The  minerals  that  are  attracted  by 
an  ordinary  ma^et  in  their  natural  condition  are  very  few,  the 
most  familiar  being  magnetite  and  pyrrhotine.  The  former  at- 
tracts its  own  powder  very  freely,  affects  the  magnetic  needle 
of  a  pocket-compass  in  a  more  or  less  marked  manner,  and  not 
*  6  parts  resiD,  1  part  bees'-wax,  and  1  part  red  oohre. 
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tinfrequently  exhibits  strong  polarity.  Fragments  of  pyrrhotine 
also  attract  their  own  powder,  are  easily  lifted  by  the  magnet, 
and  are  recognised  by  their  bronze-yellow  colour.  In  the  case 
of  feebly  magnetic  substances,  their  powder  should  be  spread 
out  on  a  smooth  sheet  of  paper  and  the  magnet  moved  about 
just  above  the  little  particles  in  a  somewhat  brisk  manner. 
Even  if  the  particles  decline  to  quit  the  paper  for  the  magnet, 
movement  can  be  easily  seen  among  them,  and  they  wiU  rise 
and  stand  on  end  as  the  magnet  nears  them,  falling  again  after 
it  has  passed. 

Compounds  of  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  not  previously  magnetic, 
become  so  after  reduction  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe.  The 
mass  must  be  cut  out,  crushed,  and  then  treated  as  above.  The 
particles  extracted  from  the  residue  by  the  magnet  can  be  further 
tested  in  borax  or  i^icrocosmic  salt.    (See  Chapter  Y.) 

If  the  magnetic  properties  are  so  weak  that  the  particles  have 
to  be  touched  with  the  magnet  before  they  are  influenced  by  it, 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  magnet  is  perfectly  clean.  Examina- 
tion with  the  lens  will  show  whether  any  adherent  particles  are 
held  by  virtue  of  their  magnetism  or  by  mere  clinging  to  a 
moist  or  sticky  surface.  In  the  former  case  they  will  be  seen 
standing  up  in  unusual  positions  upon  the  steel. 

The  place  of  a  bar-magnet  can  always  be  taken  by  a  magnetised 
blade  of  a  pocket-knife.  With  a  knife  that  has  been  so  treated 
useful  field-observations  may  be  made.  Thus  the  remarkable 
prevalence  of  pyrrhotine  may  be  shown  in  some  rock-masses,  in 
place  of  the  more  familiar  iron-pyrites ;  and  such  occurrences 
may  easily  be  overlooked  unless  detected  on  the  spot  itsel£ 

I.  Spedfic  Gravity.— The  most  familiar  method  of  determining 
the  specific  gravity  of  a  body  is  that  involving  the  use  of  an 
accurate  balance  and  a  set  of  chemical  weights.  The  specimen 
is  suspended  by  a  light  silk  thread  from  the  hook  on  the  under- 
side of  a  small  pan,  which  replaces  the  ordinary  pan  of  the 
balance.  It  is  weighed  in  air  (to)  and  then  immersed  in  a  glass 
of  distilled  water ;  all  bubbles  are  carefully  removed,*  the  water 
being  boiled  if  necessary,  or  the  vessel  being  placed  for  some 
time  under  an  air-pump ;  the  weight  of  the  specimen  when  sus* 
pended  in  water  is  then  determin^  {v/)f  and  the  specific  gravity 

to 
(G)  » ;.     In  accurate  determinations  the  water  used  should 

*  To  remove  babbles  with  a  broflh,  withdraw  the  apecimen  and  paint  it 
over,  as  it  were,  with  water,  which  should  be  worked  well  into  the  hollows. 
On  again  immersing,  the  bubbles  will  have  broken  and  disappeared. 
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be  at  a  standard  temperature — English  observers  have  ohoeen 
60"  F. 

Some  few  substances  of  interest  to  the  geologist  may  be  lifter 
than  water— ^0.,  they  have  a  density  of  less  than  1.  In  such 
cases  a  sinking-weight  may  be  attached,  and  allowed  for  as 
follows : — Let  the  weight  of  the  sinker  in  water  be  a',  and  the 
joint  weight  in  water  of  the  specimen,  and  the  sinker  be  h\  to 
beingy  as  before,  the  weight  of  the  mineral  in  air.    Then  in 

place  of  !•'  we  have  V  -  a',  and  O  = r* j* 

It  is  often  impossible  to  suspend  small  mineral  fingments 
directly  from  the  nook ;  but  they  may  be  weighed  in  a  little  pan 
attached  to  the  light  silk  thread.  Let  the  weights  of  this  pan  in 
air  and  water  respectively  be  a  and  a* ;  add  the  mineral  particles, 
and  let  the  weight  of  these  together  with  the  pan  be  determined 
both  in  air  and  water  (i  and  6').  Then  tosft-o^and  to'si'-a', 
whence  G  can  be  worked  out  as  before. 

Mr.  Smeel^*  has  devised  an  excellent  modification  of  this 
method,  which  avoids  all  risk  of  loss  by  the  flotation  of  small 
grains  during  immersion.  The  pan  is  partly  filled  with  vaseline, 
which  is  melted  after  the  mineral  particles,  already  weighed  in 
air,  have  been  laid  upon  it  The  mineral  thus  sinks  in  and  is 
completely  covered.  The  difference  of  weight  in  water  of  the 
pan  and  vaseline,  and  the  same  with  the  mineral  added,  gives 
the  weight  in  water  of  the  mineral  powder  used. 

In  the  case  of  substances  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  turpentine, 
or  carbon  tetrachloride  can  be  used.  The  figures  are  worked 
out  as  usual,  but  the  result  must  be  multiplied  by  the  density 
of  the  liquid  used,  which  may  be  determined  by  comparing  the 
weight  of  a  vessel  filled  with  it — preferably  a  specific  gravity 
bottle — with  that  of  the  same  vessel  filled,  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture, with  distilled  water. 

The  use  of  the  specific  gravity  bottle  involves  appliances  of 
some  delicacy,  t  The  bottle  should  be  small,  to  suit  the  probable 
amount  of  material  to  be  used;  a  25-gramme  flask  is  large 
enough.  Fill  it  with  distilled  water,  insert  the  perforated 
stopper,  and  wipe  off  any  water  that  has  flowed  over.  Place  the 
powdered  or  fragmentary  specimen  on  the  pan  of  the  balance  on 
a  scrap  of  smooth  paper,  a  counterpoise  to  the  paper  being  laid 
in  the  other  pan.  Weigh  thus  in  air  (to).  Now  place  the  full 
bottle  beside  the  specimen  in  the  pan,  and  determine  the  joint 

♦  Proc,  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Soe,,  vol.  vi.  (1888),  p.  61. 
tFor  refined  work,  see  Berkeley,  "Aoonrate  method  of  determining  the 
density  of  solids,"  Min.  Mag.,  vol.  zi.  (1897),  p.  64 
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weighty  a.     Transfer  the  specimen  to  the  bottle,  remove  bubbles 

with  particular  care,  replace  the  stopper,  wipe,  and  weigh  again 

(6).     The  weight  of  water  displaced  by  the  specimen  «  a  -  6. 

-—        ^  to 

Then  O ?. 

a  -  6 

The  instrument  known  as  Nicholson's  arsemeter  or  hydro- 
meter is  described  in  every  text-book,  and,  with  a  delicate  set  of 
weights,  gives  Csdrly  accurate  results.  A  more  or  less  tubular 
hollow  metal  body,  closed  at  both  ends,  bears  a  weighted  pan 
at  the  lower  end,  and  a  second  pan  at  the  upper  end,  supported 
on  a  thin  vertical  rod.  The  instrument  floats  upright  in  water, 
but  must  sink  only  so  &r  as  to  leave  the  greater  part  of  the  rod 
above  the  surface.  A  scratch  is  made  on  the  rod*  weLl  above 
the  sur&ce  of  the  water,  and  weights  are  placed  in  the  upper 
pan  until  this  mark  is  brought  down  to  the  water-level.  Let 
this  weight  be  a.  The  observation  is  best  made  by  looking  up 
from  below  through  the  side  of  a  transparent  vessel,  until  the 
scratch  just  appears  and  disappears  as  the  instrument  sways 
slowly  in  the  water.  The  specimen  must  be  lighter  than  a,  and 
is  now  substituted  for  the  weights  in  the  upper  pan.  Again 
add  weights  (b)  until  the  mark  comes  down  to  the  water-leveL 
The  weight  oi  the  specimen  in  air  (to)  =  a  -  6.  Remove  the 
weights,  and  place  the  specimen  in  the  lower  pan.  A  greater 
weight  than  b  will  now  be  required  to  bring  the  instrument  to 
the  standard  position.     Let  this  weight  be  o ;  c  -  6  =  the  weight 

of  the  water  displaced  by  the  specimen;  hence,  G  =     ^  , . 

Undue  swaying  of  the  instrument  and  immersion  of  the 
weights  may  be  prevented  by  covering  the  vessel  with  a  card- 
board or  wooden  plate,  the  rod  coming  up  through  a  broad  slit 

Apart  from  the  &ct  of  its  requiring  a  box  of  weights,  and  an 
inconveniently  large  vessel  in  which  to  float  it,  the  aneometer 
scarcely  competes  in  convenience  with  other  simple  instruments 
now  in  uscf 

First  among  these  comes  an  appliance  resembling  a  steel-yard, 
invented  by  Mr.  William  Walker,  of  Dundee,  and  described  by 
him  in  the  Geological  Magarnne  for  1883,  p.  109.     Its  popularity 

*Thi8  mark  is  generally  omitted  in  the  instramentB  8old«  and  has  to  be 
put  on  by  the  ^orchaaer.  The  most  aooarate  reanlts  are  obtaioable  when 
the  linkiDg-weight  is  above  15  gnmmee  and  10  grammea  or  ao  of  the 
specimen  can  be  oaed. 

t  On  this  point  aee  Prof.  J.  W.  Jndd,  '*  On  the  rapid  determination  of  the 
Specific  Gravity  of  Ifinenla  and  Books."  Proe,  OtoL  AtaodoUion,  voL  vUL , 
pi28& 
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has  earned  for  it  the  name  of  Walker's  balance,  and  it  remains 
at  present  the  most  convenient  and  portable  instrument  of  which 
the  geologist  can  avail  himself. 


o 


wr\ 


Pig.  5. 

The  steel  bar,  A,  in  fig.  5  is  supported  in  the  rest,  B,  by  a 
knife-edge  piece  fixed  through  it  about  3  inches  from  one  end. 
The  remainder,  some  18  inches  long,  is  graduated  into  inches 
and  tenths,  starting  from  the  point  of  support. 

The  short  arm  of  the  bar  is  notched  upon  its  upper  surface, 
and  a  heavy  weight,  0,  can  thus  be  hung  from  it  at  a  variety  of 
distances  from  the  fulcrum. 

The  long  arm  passes  through  a  looped  upright,  D,  which 
checks  undue  swinging,  and,  by  a  mark  scratched  on  it,  serves 
to  indicate  when  the  bar  comes  to  a  horizontal  position. 

The  specimen,  which  may  weigh  several  ounces,  is  hung  by  a 
cotton  thread,  a  loop  of  which  passes  over  the  long  arm.  It  is 
then  slid  along  the  arm  until  it  counterbalances  the  weight  0, 
which  has  been  suspended  near  to  or  far  from  the  fulcrum,  accord- 
ing to  the  weight  of  the  specimen  used. 

When  the  bar  indicates  by  its  swing  that  it  would  come  to 
rest  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  reading  a  is  taken ;  %.e.,  the 
distance  from  the  fulcrum  of  the  point  of  suspension  of  the 
specimen. 

The  weight  C  is  kept  in  the  same  position,  and  the  specimen 
is  immersed  in  a  tumbler  of  water ;  to  restore  equilibrium,  the 
specimen  must  now  be  carried  farther  out  along  the  beam.  Let 
this  new  position  be  b.  Then,  a  and  b  being,  by  the  principle  of 
the  lever,  inversely  proportional  to  the  weights  in  air  and  water 

respectively,  G  =  r . 

The  results  are  accurate  to  the  first  place  of  decimals,  and 
ofben  compete  with  the  ordinary  balance  in  the  second  place ; 
while  for  mineral  or  rock  specimens  of  a  fair  size  they  may  be 
held  to  be  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  earlier  forms  of  the  instrument  had  a  spare  hammer-head 
as  a  weight,  a  shaft  being  also  supplied.     This  hammer  might  be 
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used  and  worn  down  without  affecting  the  value  of  the 
results,  sinoe  all  we  require  is  that  0  should  be  the  same 
in  the  two  experiments  made  upon  anj  one  specimen.  The 
division  of  the  bar  into  centimetres  and  millimetres  will 
give  more  delicate  readings  and  also  a  useful  scientific  scale. 
The  supports  are  made  to  unscrew  from  their  bases,  and  all 
is  packed  away  into  a  light  box,  which,  for  travelling,  can  be 
reduced  to  a  baize  wrapper  with  pockets,  such  as  is  often 
used  for  tools.* 

Early  in  the  last  century,  Lukensf  used  an  equipoised  beam, 
suspending  the  specimen  from  the  shorter  and  thicker  arm,  and 
running  a  weight,  which  might  be  a  smaller  suspended  specimen, 
along  the  other  and  graduated  arm  to  restore  equilibrium. 
Coatest  proposed  a  similar  beam,  in  which  ''the  shorter  end  is 
undivided;  but  on  the  longer  is  inscribed  a  scale,  of  which  every 
division,  reckoning  from  the  extremity  of  the  lever,  is  marked  with 
a  number,  which  is  the  quotient  of  the  length  of  the  whole  scale, 
divided  by  the  distance  of  the  division  from  the  end.  Thus  at 
half  the  length  is  marked  the  number  2,  at  one-third  3,  &c. 
Also  at  two-thirds  the  length  is  marked  1},  at  two-fifths  2}, 
&c,  .  .  .  the  pivot  of  the  instrument  represents  unity,  and 
a  notch  is  made  at  the  further  end."  Any  convenient  weight 
is  hung  by  a  hook  from  this  notch,  A ;  the  specimen  is  slung 
firom  the  other  arm  by  a  horse-hair  or  thread  and  slid  along  till 
equilibrium  is  attained.  The  reading  AB,  where  B  is'the  ful- 
crum, is  obviously  constant  for  all  experiments.  Immerse  in 
water ;  the  small  weight  must  now  be  slid  in  from  A  towards 
the  fulcrum   B ;    let    this    reading    in   water    be    C  B ;    then 

A  i>  A  *R 

G  =  j-^ — ^^  =  'TTf     ^®  graduation  adopted  gives  this  result 

at  once,  for  we  have  only  to  read  the  figure  coincident  with  the 
point  C. 

Dr.  J.  Holms  Pollok  has  independently  devised  a  very  small 
and  portable  balance  on  Coates*s  principle,  which  is  made  by 
Messrs.  Baird  &  Tatlock,  London,  for  16s. 

In  Mr.  R.  Parish's  balance, §  two  pans  are  hung  one  above  the 
other  from  a  fixed  point  on  one  arm  of  the  beam,  the  lower  pan 

*  Walker's  balance  is  made  by  Mr.  G.  Lowdon,  Reform  Street,  Dondee. 
FHoe  318.  6d. 

•f  Philotophical  Magazine^  vol.  Mil.  (1821),  p.  108.  From  Joum.  qf 
Acad,  of  Nat.  Seienees,  Philadelphia,  voL  i.,  Part  2. 

tlbid.,  p.  109.     From  same  source. 

i  American  Jottm.  qf  Science,  ser.  iiL«  voL  x.  (1875),  p.  352. 
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being  immeraed  in  water.  The  beam  is  then  equipoised  by  a 
small  sliding  weight,  clamped  bj  a  screw,  working  on  the  arm 
that  bears  the  pans.  The  specimen  is  laid  in  the  upper  pan,  and 
balanced  by  the  addition  of  a  light  pan,  into  which  sufficient 
sand  is  thrown,  suspended  from  the  point  corresponding  to  A  in 
Ooates's  instrument  The  specimen  is  now  transferred  to  the 
lower  pan,  and  the  balancing-pan  is  slid  inwards,  care  being 
taken  not  to  disturb  the  sand.  The  reading  now  made  gives 
the  specific  gravity  without  calculation,  the  gnuluation  being  on 
the  plan  employed  by  Ooates. 

One  merit  of  this  instrument  is  that  fragmentary  materials 
can  be  determined,  as  no  suspending  thread  is  required ;  but  in 
practice  it  is  probable  that  the  results  obtained  by  it  are  not 
superior  to  those  given  by  Walker's  balance,  while  it  is  more 
complicated  in  construction. 

Frof.  Jolly's  spring-balance  or  Federwage  is,  however,  simple 
and  yields  excellent  results.  A  long  brass  spiral  spring,  which 
may  be  exchanged  for  one  of  greater  delicacy  if  the  specimen  is 
exceptionally  small,  is  hung  from  a  sliding  rod,  set  in  a  pedestal 
some  3  feet  high.  One  end  of  the  spring  may  thus  be  brought 
5  feet  above  the  table.  The  base  of  the  instrument  is  pierced 
by  three  levelling-screws,  and  a  long  slip  of  looking-glass,  with 
even  graduations  marked  on  it,  is  let  into  the  face  of  the 
pedestal.  Two  light  pans  are  hung,  one  below  the  other,  from 
a  wire  hooked  to  the  lower  end  of  the  spring,  and  on  the  wire  is 
fixed  a  little  bead,  acting  as  an  index. 

The  lower  pan  is  sunk  well  in  a  tumbler  of  water,  the  support 
of  which  can  be  slid  up  and  down  the  pedestal ;  and  the  sliding- 
rod  is  carried  so  high  that  the  pans  come  to  rest  somewhere 
opposite  the  upper  divisions  on  the  graduated  mirror.  Looking 
along  the  top  of  the  index-bead  until  it  appears  to  coincide  with 
its  image  in  the  mirror,  the  position  of  rest,  a,  of  the  spring  is 
noted,  in  terms  of  the  fine  graduations  used.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  reading  corresponds  to  the  determination  of  the  sink- 
ing-weight of  the  araeometer,  only  in  this  case  the  figure  will 
vary  according  to  the  adjustment  of  the  spring  at  starting. 

Place  the  specimen  in  the  upper  pan,  having  previously  drawn 
the  tumbler  to  a  lower  position  to  avoid  the  wetting  of  both 
pans.  Readjust  the  tumbler  until  the  pans  swing  freely  and  as 
much  of  the  lower  suspending-wire  is  immersed  as  before.  Take 
a  second  reading,  b ;  then  6  -  a  «  u;,  the  value  in  air. 

Transfer  the  specimen  to  the  lower  pan,  and  readjust.     The 

new  reading,  c,  will  be  less  than  6,  and  O 
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Though  not  so  suitable  for  travellers,  this  makes  an  admirable 
laboratorj-instrament,*  and,  the  readings  being  merely  propor- 
tional, the  utility  of  the  spring  as  a  weight-measurer  is  not 
affected  by  expansion  due  to  change  of  climate. 

We  must  conclude  the  present  section  with  an  account  of  the 
use  of  dense  liquids  in  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  mineral 
particles.  K  a  solution  of  known  density  is  to  hand,  and  a 
specimen,  though  it  has  been  completely  freed  from  bubbles, 
floats  upon  the  surface,  while  others  sink  with  more  or  less 
rapidity,  some  idea  of  their  relative  specific  gravities  may  be 
obtained. 

Further,  if  the  liquid  is  diluted  until  a  particular  specimen 
swims  about  in  it  and  remains  sluggishly  wherever  it  is  placed, 
the  liquid  and  the  mineral  will  be  of  the  same  specific  gravity. 

That  of  the  liquid  may  be  determined  by  throwing  in  a 
series  of  specimens  already  determined,  until  one  is  found 
that  will  neither  float  nor  sink  to  the  bottom;  or  by 
suspending  a  weight  from  a  chemical  or  Jolly's  balance, 
and  comparing  the  readings  given  when  it  is  immersed  in 
water  and  in  the  liquid  respectively.  Pro£  Sollas  ("Gran- 
ites of  Leinster,"  Trangactiona  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy^ 
vol.  xxix.,  1891,  p.  430)  has  even  employed  a  minute  hydi-o- 
meter. 

This  method  of  determining  specific  gravities,  which  can  be 
used  even  in  the  case  of  very  small  specimens,  was  brought  into 
prominence  by  Mr.  £.  Sonstadtt  as  recently  as  1874,  and  has 
since  been  largely  utilised. 

Sonstadf  8  solution  consists  of  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium 
iodide  in  water,  in  which  is  stirred  up  as  much  mercuric  iodide 
as  it  will  dissolve.  ''  It  will  then  dissolve  more  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, then  more  mercuric  iodide,  and  so  forth.  The  iodides  dis- 
solve very  slowly  at  the  last,  and  as  it  is  best  not  to  accelerate 
the  solution  by  the  application  of  heat,  considerable  time  must 
be  allowed  when  a  liquid  of  maximum  strength  is  required. 
The  solution,  after  filtering,  is  fit  for  use.  ...  It  may  be 
diluted  to  any  extent,  and  then  concentrated  by  heat,  without 
injury."  The  maximum  density  obtainable  fisdls  just  short  of  3*2, 
and  IB  about  3*17  in  hot  climates,  these  figures  being  higher  than 
those  first  given  by  Sonstadt. 

In  addition  to  its  use  in  determining  specific  gravities,  Son- 
stadt pointed  out  that  his  solution  would  serve  to  separate 

*  Supplied  by  Krantz,  RheiniBches  Mineralien-Gontor,  Bonn,  at  87s. 
t  "New  Method  of  taking  Specific  Gravities,"  Chemical  News,  vol.  xidx., 
p.  128. 
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mineral  purticles  of  one  kind  from  others  with  which  thej  might 
be  mixed,  as  in  the  case  of  diamonds  ocoarring  in  quartz  sand. 
This  application  has  been  so  f&T  extended  by  Thoulet  in  France, 
and  Qoldschmidt  in  Germany,  that  the  solution  has  often  been 
named  after  these  workers  instead  of  after  its  original  dis- 
coverer. 

Bohrbach'8  *  solution  of  iodide  of  mercury  and  iodide  of  barium 
has  a  density  as  high  as  3*588,  but  decomposes  on  addition  of 
water,  and  must  be  reduced  to  the  density  required  by  a  specially 
prepared  dilute  solution.  Neither  of  the  foregoing  liquids  are 
satisfactory  for  the  traveller,  or  even  for  laboratory  use,  on 
account  of  their  dangerously  corrosive  and  poisonous  character. 
They  have  been  largely  superseded  by  the  solution  of  borotung- 
state  of  cadmium,  first  prepared  by  D.  Klein,f  and  now  very 
widely  used  This  is  also  a  pale  yellow  liquid,  with  a  density 
of  3*28 ;  it  can  be  diluted  with  water  and  again  concentrated  by 
heating  over  a  water-bath  until  a  hornblende  crystal  just  floats 
upon  the  sur£EU3e.  Any  overheating  will  cause  the  salt  to 
crystallise  out  on  cooling  down,  when  a  fresh  dilution  will  be 
necessary.  Though  poisonous,  the  borotungstate  is  not  irritant 
like  the  mercury  solutions;  it  can  be  carried  about  in  a  stoppered 
bottle  in  the  solid  state,  and  dissolved  in  distilled  water  when 
required.  A  few  ready-made  solutions  of  known  density,  kept 
carefully  stoppered,  will  be  very  useful  in  the  discrimination  of 
gems.  The  only  objections  to  this  liquid  are  that  it  decomposes 
carbonates,  so  that  specimens  before  use  should  be  treated  with 
a  mild  acid ;  and  that  it  tends  to  crystallise  readily  upon  the 
stoppers  of  bottles  or  the  glass  rods  used  in  stirring.  The  rods 
and  vessels  used  should  alwaya  be  washed  with  distilled  water, 
the  resulting  very  dilute  solutions  being  kept  together  in  a  bottle, 
to  be  concentrated  by  evaporation  when  time  allows. 

Another  liquid  that  is  of  great  utility  has  been  brought  for- 
ward by  H.  Brauns.t  He  uses  methylene  iodide,  which  must 
be  diluted  with  benzene  and  not  with  either  water  or  alcohol, 
and  which,  to  preserve  its  pale  straw-colour  and  transparency, 
must  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  from  the  light  When  it  has 
become  darkened,  as  must  eventually  happen,  the  colour  can  be 
restored  by  putting  a  few  globules  of  mercury  into  the  bottle  and 

*  Netua  JahHmchfOr  Minenilogie,  dkc,  1883,  P.  186. 

t  OompUa  Be$uttUf  tome  93 ;  August  8,  1881.  The  eolation,  at  maximum 
density,  is  sold  by  Marquart,  of  Bonn,  at  about  £3  per  kilogranune.  On  its 
manofactore,  see  W.  Edwards,  Oeol.  Mag,,  1891,  p.  273. 

t  Nmta  Jahrbuehfar  MinercUogie,  dec,,  1886,  ii.  Band,  p.  72.  The  liquid 
is  sold  by  chemical  dealers  at  about  4b.  per  oz.,  three  or  four  ounces  being 
#  fair  quantity  to  beein  with. 
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flhaking  the  whole  together  for  a  few  minutea.  This  liquid,  from 
its  not  crystallising-  when  oonoentrated  bj  eyaporation,  is  very 
clean  and  agreeable  to  nse,  but  does  not  seem  so  adapted  for 
researches  made  beyond  the  reach  of  laboratories  as  does  the 
borotongstate  of  cadmtnm  solution.  Methylene  iodide  can  be 
prepared  of  a  density  of  3-33,  which  gives  it  a  further  advantage 
over  all  but  Rohrbach's  solution. 

J.  W.  Betgers  has  shown  how  methylene  iodide  can  be  raised 
to  a  density  of  3*65  by  dissolving  iodoform  in  it  and  afterwards 
iodine.*  He  utilises  for  the  extraction  of  rutile,  &c.,  from  other 
heavy  minerals  various  nitrates,  which  become  liquid  at  about 
70*  0.,  and  are  as  dense  as  5*0  (see  p.  120). 

Herr  W.  Muthmannf  proposes  the  use  of  acetylene  tetra- 
br omide,  and  shows  how  it  may  be  very  cheaply  prepared.  It  is 
diluted  with  benzene,  or,  as  Mr.  0.  R.  Lindsey  informs  me,  still 
more  conveniently  with  petroleum  spirit,  known  commercially 
as  "deodorised  benzene.''    Its  maximum  density  is  3*01. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  dense  liquids  named  will  serve,  by 
proper  dilution,  to  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  most  of  the 
rock-forming  minerals,  though  they  mostly  fail  to  discriminate 
between  garnet  and  ruby,  topaz  and  diamond,  &c.  It  may  be 
noted,  however,  that  beryl  will  float  easily  in  a  solution  in  which 
green  tourmaline  sinks,  while  the  great  mass  of  gems  can  be 
divided  off  by  similar  observations  from  quartz  and  other  worth- 
less matter.  The  specimens  tested  should  be  examined  with 
a  high-power  pocket-lens  or  a  microscope  in  order  that  their 
purity  may  be  guaranteed ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  abundance  of 
enclosures,  solid  or  fluid,  will  seriously  affect  the  results.  But 
in  practice  even  closely-allied  felspars  can  be  distinguished  as  to 
specific  gravity  by  this  method,  which  has  become  of  increasing 
value  with  the  researches  of  each  successive  year. 

Undoubtedly  the  happiest  development  of  the  method  has 
been  the  diffusion-column  invented  by  Prof.  Sollas.|  A  small 
test-tube,  say  i  inch  in  diameter,  is  half  filled  with  the  liquid  at 
its  maximum  density ;  water  or  benzene,  according  to  the  dense 
liquid  used,  is  then  poured  on  the  top,  no  special  care  being 
necessary.  The  tube  is  set  aside  for  twelve  hours  or  so,  by 
which  time  a  column  will  have  been  produced  by  diffusion,  the 
density  of  which  increases  regularly  downwards.     Indexes  are 

*  Neue»  Jahrb.  fOr  Jftn.,  fto.,  1889,  ii.  Band,  p.  185;  also  Mm.  Mag., 
vol  ix.  (1890),  p.  46. 

t  ZeiUehnftfar  KfystaUograpkie,  Bd.  xxx.  (1899),  p.  73. 

tNaiure,  voL  xliii.  (1891),  p.  404;  and  T.  D.  La  Touohe,  ibicL^  vo). 
liii,  p.  199 ;  also  ibid.,  vol  zlix.,  p.  211. 
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dropped  into  this,  either  in  the  form  of  mineral  fragments  of 
known  specific  grayity,  or  of  glass  beads ;  the  latter,  in  coloured 
varieties,  have  a  oonsiderable  range,  and  may  have  their  densities 
determined  in  a  difFosion-colamn  side  by  side  with  known 
mineral  indexes.  These  indexes,  beads  being  the  most  con- 
venient, float  in  the  diffosion-oolumn  at  levels  corresponding  to 
their  specific  gravities ;  hence  the  density  of  any  mineral  firag- 
meat  dropped  into  a  column  may  be  fbund  by  measuring  off  the 
distance  between  two  known  indexes  which  lie  respectively 
above  and  below  it,  and  also  measuring  the  distance  of  the 
mineral  from  one  or  other  index.  The  matter  is  merely  one  of 
simple  proportion,  and  the  same  column  can  be  used  for  many 
fragments,  and  in  experiments  extending  over  several  days. 
Mr.  La  Touche  has  devised  an  accurate  mode  of  measurement, 
by  drawing  a  thread  horizontally  across  both  a  graduated  mirror 
at  the  side  of  the  tube  and  the  tube  itself;  this  thread  is  carried 
by  a  sliding  piece  of  metal,  fitting  round  the  wooden  support  in 
which  the  test-tube  is  fixed.  The  graduated  mirror  is  fixed  verti- 
cally on  the  support  at  one  side  of  the  tube,  and  the  position  of  any 
object  in  the  liquid  is  read  off  by  making  the  threaa  coincide  with 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  object,  the  reading  being  given  by  the 
division  cut  by  the  thread  when  the  eye  views  it  as  coincident 
with  its  reflection  in  the  mirror.  The  note  in  Nature  referred  to 
contains  figures  which  will  show  the  details  of  construction.  In 
many  cases  a  millimetre-scale,  held  by  the  hand  against  the  side 
of  the  tube,  will  suffice  as  a  means  of  measurement. 

Pro!  Sollas  points  out  that  even  gelatinous  precipitates,  if 
left  long  enough  in  the  liquid,  will  lose  their  water  and  will 
sink  to  their  proper  leveL 


CHAPTER    IV. 

BIVPLB  TB8T8  WrTH  WET  RIAOBNTB. 

Thr  test  of  solubility  in  water  may  be  important  in  agriculture, 
where  mineral  salts  of  potassium  are  applied  to  the  land.^  The 
taste  of  some  minerals,  as  rock-salt,  nitre,  &c.,  is  characteristic. 

The  test  of  Bolubili^  in  acids  has  been  very  freely  applied  to 
minerals,  though  with  results  varying  according  to  the  strength 
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of  the  add,  the  temperature  employed,  and  the  time  allowed  for 
the  attack.  Hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  are  those  most 
commonly  required;  nitric  add  may  be  useful  if  to  hand. 
Yarious  forms  of  stoppered  bottles  endosed  in  cases  with  screw- 
caps  have  been  devised  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  traveUer. 
It  is  well  not  to  keep  a  small  sulphuric  acid  bottle  too  well  filled, 
on  account  of  the  highly  hygroscopic  character  of  the  liquid. 

The  mineral  to  be  tested  should  be  roughly  powdered  and 
placed  in  a  small  test-tube,  a  few  drops  of  add  being  poured 
upon  it.  Water  should  be  added,  since  solution  does  not  always 
take  place  in  the  concentrated  acid.  The  results  may  be  noted 
both  in  cold  add  and  after  boiling.  In  all  cases  the  time  of 
immersion  in  the  add  and  the  other  conditions  of  the  experiment 
should  be  noted  where  comparison  is  desired.  As  these  &cts  are 
rarely  stated  in  books  on  mineralogy,  typical  and  known 
specimens  should  be  compared  with  the  doubtful  one  under  the 
same  conditions.  Should  complete  solution  take  place,  further 
qualitative  tests  may  be  applied. 

Some  silicates  are  decomposed  by  boiling  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
pcu-ticularly  those  that  are  hydrated  or  with  a  low  percentage  of 
silica.  The  silica  separates  either  in  a  powdery  or  a  gelatinous 
condition,  the  jelly  of  silidc  hydrate  being  often  well  seen  after 
partial  evaporation  and  cooling  of  the  liquid.  The  mass  clings 
to  the  test-tube,  but  may  be  removed  by  boiling  with  a  strong 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate. 

€kM>d  examples  for  observing  this  gelatinisation  are  natrolite^ 
nepheline  (or  elseolite),  wollastonite,  and  ilvaite.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  olivine  crystals  also  gelatinise  easily,  and  may  be  thus 
distinguished  from  pale  pyroxenes,  which  are  not  decomposed. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  greater  number  of  natural 
silicates  are  not  decomposed  by  adds.  In  such  cases  it  is  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  silica  as  stated  on  p.  63. 

The  commonest  and  most  important  use  to  which  acids  are  put 
by  the  geologist  is,  however,  in  the  examination  of  carbonates. 
A  free  effervescence  occurs,  carbon  dioxide  being  given  off, 
when  a  carbonate  is  placed  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  acid 
should  be  slightly  diluted,  and  in  many  cases  must  be  heated 
before  the  reaction  will  take  place.  Sulphides  of  certain  metals, 
as  zinc,  lead,  and  iron,  are  decomposed  similarly  with  evolution 
of  bubbles  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  but,  provided  the  mineral 
examined  be  itself  free  from  included  sulphides,  there  is  little 
danger  of  any  confusion  being  caused.  The  smell  of  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is,  moreover,  noticeable,  even  among  the 
fumes  of  the  hot  add. 
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The  use  of  the  acid-bottle  in  the  field  itself  is  very  limited, 
owing  to  the  occurrence  of  dolomite  and  other  carbonates  which 
do  not  effervesce  until  heated.  Dolomite  is  thus  often  over- 
looked, and  some  hard  dolomites  have  even  been  regarded  as 
quartsites  on  account  of  their  non-effervescence  in  cold  acid. 

In  1877  Dr.  H.  Carrington  Bolton  read  a  paper  urging  the 
use  of  organic  adds  in  the  examination  of  minerals,*  and  in  this 
and  subsequent  publications  he  has  described  a  series  of  very 
successful  experiments,  showing  that  in  particular  citric,  tartaric, 
and  oxalic  acids  effect  decompositions  for  which  hydrochloric 
acid  has  generally  been  thought  necessary.  Citric  acid  may 
thus  be  carried  about  in  a  solid  form,  a  saturated  solution  in 
cold  water  may  be  made  at  any  time,  and  the  ordinaiy  tests  for 
the  presence  of  carbon  dioxide,  or  sulphur  in  certain  sulphides, 
may  be  performed  with  this,  hot  or  cold,  in  a  test-tube.  Some 
silicates  are  decomposable,  with  or  without  gelatinisation,  and 
in  many  cases  the  solution  does  not  require  to  be  heated 
Ordinarily  a  rather  longer  time  must  be  allowed  for  the  action 
of  the  acid  than  is  the  case  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Dr.  Bolton  has  tabulated  his  results  with  citric  acid,  which  is 
the  most  useful  reagent  ;t  he  employs  also  a  boiling  solution  of 
citric  acid  to  which  sodium  nitrate  is  added,  and  imitates  the 
reactions  of  hydrochloric  acid  by  introducing  iodine  in  the  form 
of  potassium  iodide,  which  is  decomposed  by  the  hot  citric  acid.| 
The  value  of  these  results  obviously  consists  in  the  fact  that  the 
reagents  are  solid,  and  are  dissolved  only  as  required. 

From  the  series  of  minerals  examined  we  may  quote  the 
following : — 


Decomposed  in  Fine  Powder  by  a  Saturated  Solution  of  Citric  Acid. 

A.  Without  evolution  of  gas. — Brucite  (cold  solution).  Gypsum 
(on  boiling). 

B.  With  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide. — Oalcite  and  aragonite 
easily  in  cold  solution;  dolomite  and  ankerite  far  less  easily; 
chalybite  and  magnesite  only  on  boiling.  It  must  be  noted 
in  testing  for  carbonates  with  hot  citric  acid  that  the  oxides 
of    manganese    (hausmannite,    pyrolusite,    manganite,    psilo- 

*«  Application  of  Organio  Acids  to  the  Examination  of  Minerals," 
AnnaiaJVew  York  Acad,  of  Sciences,  voL  i.  (1879),  p.  1.  See  for  this  and 
later  work  Chemical  News,  vols,  xxxvi.,  xxxvii.,  and  xliii. 

t  Chemical  Nevos,  vol.  xliii.  (1881),  p.  40. 

iSee  also  Chemical  News,  vol.  xzxviii.  (1878),  p.  169. 
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melane,  and  wad)  evolve  carbon  dioxide  by  decomposition  of 
the  citric  acid ;  but  the  character  of  these  minerals  is  not  likely 
to  allow  of  confusion  with  carbonates. 

C.  With  evolution  qf  stUphu/retted  hydrogen. — Galena,  zinc- 
blende,  and  pyrrhotine,  in  cold  solution.  Iron  pyrites  resists 
until  boiled  with  citric  add  and  sodium  nitrate,  when  it  readily 
decomposes,  whether  in  the  cubic  or  rhombic  (marcasite)  form. 
Gopper  pyrites  requires  similar  treatment. 

D.  With  separation  of  silica, — Nepheline,  analcime,  stilbite, 
and  wollastonite  yield  silica  in  a  cold  solution  (long  standing  is 
desirable),  becoming  partially  decomposed;  natrolite  and  hemi- 
morphite  are  decomposed  with  gelatinisation.  Serpentine  and 
ilvaite  are  decomposed  only  on  boiling,  without  gelatinisation. 

Olivine,  augite,  epidote,  almandine,  and  hornblende  (slightly) 
have  been  decomposed  by  boiling  the  solution  and  adding  potas- 
sium iodide. 

E.  Among  the  minerala  that  are  not  decomposed  by  the  above 
attacks,  we  may  quote  diopside,  asbestos,  zircon,  idocrase,  zoisite, 
the  micas,  leudte,  sphene,  talc,  the  felspars,  barytes,  celestine, 
and  anhydrite. 

In  testing  for  ordinary  limestones  in  the  field  itself  we  find 
that  a  little  of  the  powdered  citric  acid  may  be  shaken  from  a 
tube  upon  the  rock-surface ;  an  area  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
square  is  ample  for  the  purpose,  though  of  course  the  test  should 
be  applied  to  different  portions  of  the  same  mass.  The  addition 
of  a  drop  of  water  produces  almost  immediate  effervescence  if 
the  material  is  truly  calcite.  The  bubbles  formed  can  be 
observed  with  the  lens  or  the  eye  alone.  In  the  case  of  loose 
friable  rocks  such  as  chalk  the  reaction  is  very  brisk  ;  but  with 
crystalline  marbles  a  minute  or  so  should  be  allowed.  It  is 
clear  that  in  rough  hill-work  it  is  better  to  carry  a  flask  of  water 
and  the  dry  citric  acid  than  to  risk  the  fracture  of  a  bottle  of 
hydrochloric  acid  in  the  pocket. 

Just  as,  by  the  aid  of  the  blowpipe,  the  geologist  is  accustomed 
to  perform  many  qualitative  operations  with  a  very  limited 
supply  of  material,  so  a  number  of  wet  reactions  familiar  to  the 
chemist  may  be  repeated  upon  quite  a  microscopic  scale  (see 
Apatite,  p.  67).  Decomposable  compounds  of  calcium  may  thus 
be  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  upon  a  microscopic  slide ;  the 
addition  of  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  solution  throws  down 
crystals  of  gypsum  in  radial  bunches  or  still  more  characteristic 
forms,  which  can  be  examined  at  once  under  the  microscope. 
Microchemistiy  has,  indeed,  become  a  special  study,  and  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  determination  of  the  minute  fragments 
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with  which  a  geologist  is  often  called  upon  to  deal.  But  for 
detailed  accounts  of.  the  yarions  methods  put  forward,  the  student 
may  best  refer  to  A  Manual  of  Microck&mical  AnalysiSj  bj  Prof. 
H.  Behrens,  with  historical  introduction  and  references  to 
preyious  literature,  by  Prof.  Judd  (Macmillan  A  Oo.,  1894). 
Many  of  the  processes  are  rendered  more  difficult  than  would  at 
first  appear  by  the  great  care  that  must  be  taken  as  to  the  purity 
of  the  reagents  used. 

Two  tests  of  especial  advantage  to  geologists  haye  been 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Meigen  and  Lemberg  respectiyely.  The 
former*  distinguishes  aragonite  from  calcite  by  boiling  the 
powdered  mineral  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  dilute  solution  of  cobalt 
nitrate.  Aragonite  precipitates  lilac-red  basic  cobalt  carbonate, 
while  calcite  remains  white,  or  turns  yellowish  if  organic 
matter  is  present.  Witherite  and  strontianite  behaye  like 
aragonite ;  magnesite  giyes  no  reaction.  Apatite  gives  a  blue 
precipitate. 

Lembergf  dissolyes  4  parts  of  aluminium  chloride  in  60  parts 
of  water,  and  adds  6  parts  of  dry  logwood.  Digest  and  stir  for 
25  minutes.  Filter  the  solution  thus  produced,  which  is  coloured 
a  rich  violet  by  the  hnmatozylin.  Small  fragments  of  calcite 
left  for  six  or  seven  minutes  in  this  solution,  and  then  washed 
with  water,  are  seen  to  have  become  violet,  through  the  deposi- 
tion of  aluminium  hydrate,  which  takes  up  the  hematoxylin  dye. 
Dolomite,  on  the  other  hand,  remains  colourless,  and,  even  after 
ten  minutes,  shows  only  a  few  blue  spots.  Brucite  remains 
similarly  very  little  altered. 


*  OentralbiaUfar  Mm.,  Ac.,  1901,  p.  677. 
t  ZeUnhryft  der  deuUek,  geol.  CftieU.,  Bd. 


xi.  (1888),  p.  857. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

EXAMINATION    OF   MINERALS   WITH   THE   BLOWPIPE. 

I.  Apparatus  and  Reagents. 

No  geologist  can  consider  himself  equipped  for  determinative 
obseryations  until  he  has  systematii^dly  examined  a  series  of 
typical  minerals  with  the  blowpipe  and  with  associated  tests. 
The  instruments  and  reagents  required  are  few  and  simple,  and 
may  be  had  from  chemical  dealers  packed  into  boxes  of  very 
moderate  size.  For  purely  qualitative  determinations,  such  as 
are  here  described,  the  following  apparatus  will  probably  be 
found  sufficient : — 

A.  Apparatus. 

Blowpipe. — Black's  form  in  brass,  with  its  conical  tube,  or 
preferably  Plattner's,  in  which  the  parts  are  usually  better 
made ;  both  are  convenient  instruments.  Some  workers  prefer 
an  expanded  mouthpiece  to  the  ordinary  tubular  one  of  bone ; 
but  this  is  much  a  matter  of  opinion.  The  nozzle  is  &ir  more 
important  than  the  mouthpiece,  and  its  aperture  should  be 
cleanly  circular  and  not  too  large.  As  sold,  this  generally 
requires  adjustment.  The  end  of  the  nozzle,  whether  brass  or 
platinum,  should  be  slightly  hammered  over,  so  as  to  conbract 
the  aperture ;  this  shouM  again  be  enlarged  by  thrusting  a  large 
pin  or  needle  through  it,  any  metal  projecting  outwards  being 
removed  with  a  file.  Examine  with  the  lens,  and  repeat  the 
operation  until  a  perfectly  circular  opening  is  produced.  The 
size  may  vary  with  individual  requirement,  but  probably  few 
workers  will  need  an  aperture  larger  than  this  dot  (  •  ). 

A  platinum  nozzle,  costing  about  three  shillings  extra,  may  be 
added  to  any  blowpipe,  and,  besides  being  clean,  can  never  cause 
colouration  in  the  flame. 
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Lamps. — Blowpipe-lamps  are  so  convenient,  being  unencum- 
bered with  tubes  or  taps,  that  the  use  of  gas  in  sudi  work  is  a 
very  questionable  luxury.  Where,  however,  gas  is  obtainable, 
the  ordinary  Bunsen-bumer  serves  all  purposes.  The  air  being 
admitted  below,  it  provides  a  clean  flame  for  the  heating  of  glass 
tubes  and  for  observing  the  colouration  due  to  volatile  oxides ; 
with  the  air-holes  clo^,  and  the  flame  reduced  to  about  1^ 
inches  in  height,  it  gives  a  luminous  cone  that  can  easily  be 
manipulated  by  the  blowpipe. 

A  brass  tube,   flattened    at   the  top  and  cut  off  obliquely 

(fig.  6),  should  be  dropped  into  the  ordinary  Bunsen-tube  from 

above,  preventing  the  access  of  air  by  surrounding  the 

^#      jet  where  the  gas  enters,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  a 

T  flattened  flame  above,  the  blowpipe  being  directed  along 

the  slit-like  opening. 

Where  gas  cannot  be  had.,  any  simple  spirit-lamp,  or 
the  colourless  blowpipe -flame,  will  serve  for  boiling 
specimens  in  acid,  <Scc.  The  blowpipe-lamp  may  bum 
oil,  and  be  provided  with  a  screw-<»p  for  travelling. 
The  wick  should  be  flat.  A  small-sized  cyclist's  head- 
lamp is  not  unsuitable,  as,  in  its  ordinary  case,  it  can 
be  kept  upright  and  utilised  as  a  lantern.  Olive  or 
refined  coka  oil  is  recommended  for  blowpipe  work. 
Fig.  6.  -^y  ^^^  ^^®  ^8*  lamps,  however,  where  space  is  limited 
and  things  have  to  be  easily  stowed  away,  are  those 
filled  with  grease  or  solid  paraffin.  A  little  cylindrical  box  of 
tin  has  a  wick-holder  soldered,  on  one  side,  through  which  a 
flattened  wick  is  drawn.  The  box  is  then  filled  by  melting  down 
old  candle-ends,  or  in  any  other  convenient  way  according  to  the 
materials  available.  When  brought  into  use,  the  wick  is  lighted 
and  the  flame  directed  with  the  blowpipe  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the 
solid  tallow,  until  this  is  melted  to  a  depth  of  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch.  Ilie  lamp  will  then  become  hot  enough  during  use  for 
a  continuous  supply  to  be  maintained ;  but  it  is  still  better  to 
hold  the  lamp  with  the  pliers  over  the  spirit-lamp  until  all 
the  contents  become  fluid.  When  about  half  or  three-quartera 
empty,  it  is  well  to  drop  in  extra  lumps  of  fuel — a  single  candle- 
end  or  so— during  use,  and  this  additional  material  becomes 
melted  up  slowly  with  the  rest.  The  wick  must  be  freely 
supplied  with  fluid  fuel,  or  it  will  char  and  waste  away.  If  the 
lamp  is  kept  sufficiently  hot,  the  wick  will  not  require  raising 
during  a  day's  work  ;  but  it  can  easily  be  thrust  up  with  a  knife- 
point after  the  flame  has  been  at  work  for  a  few  minutes. 

A  cylindrical  cap  fits  down  upon  the  lamp  when  put  aside, 
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and  serres  also  as  a  stand  for  it^  a  little  stop  projecting  from  the 
aide  of  the  lamp  and  catching  on  the  edge  of 
the   inverted  cover  {^g.  7).*    More  elaborate 
forma  of  lamp  upon  i^e  same  principle  have 
been  constmcted  hj  various  makers. 

In  the  matter  of  combustibles^  Mr.  Attwood 
makes  a  valuable  suggestion  {Practical  Blowpipe 
Assaying,  p.  7)  : — "  In  some  countries — ^the 
interior  of  South  America,  for  instance — 
alcohol  cannot  be  procured  except  at  a  great 

ooBt;    but  as  crude  spirits  made  from  sugar-  

cane,  Ac,  are  generally  plentiful  in  such  places,  Fig.  7. 

they  afford  the  explorer  a  good  substitute  for 
alcohol  as  well  as  oil,  owing  to  the  presence  of  more  carbon  than 
pure  alcohol  contains  The  spirits,  however,  contain  some  water ; 
and  after  the  fuel  is  about  one-half  consumed  it  is  best  to  empty 
the  lamp  and  fill  again  with  fresh  spirits."  t 

Platinum  Wire. — Twelve  inches  or  so  of  wire  should  be  kept 
on  hand  if  much  work  is  undertaken,  as  it  is  liable  to  suffer  from 
the  formation  of  fusible  alloys.     It  should  not  be  so  thin  as  to 

tremble  in  the  hand,  nor  yet  thicker  than  this  line  ,  so 

that  it  may  not  conduct  away  the  heat  too  freely  from  an  assay 
supported  on  it.  One  end  may  be  twisted  round  in  a  coil  to 
serve  as  a  handle,  or  pieces  5  centimetres  or  so  long  may  be 
fused  into  handles  made  of  glass  rod. 

A  strip  or  two  of  platinum  foil,  5  centimetres  by  2,  may  be  at 
times  useful  as  a  support  during  fusions ;  and  a  spoon  of  the 
same  metal,  like  a  tiny  crucible,  which  can  be  held  in  the  for- 
ceps by  a  projecting  tongue,  forms  a  handy  accessory,  though  a 
luxury,  u  iSio  platinum,  after  use,  does  not  become  clean^  by 
hot  water  or  acid,  a  little  bisulphate  of  potash  should  be  fused 
upon  it,  and  dissolved  off  in  hot  water,  leaving  a  perfectly  clean 
surfiice. 

CharcoaL — This  is  used  as  a  support  for  assays  and  as  a  reagent 
for  their  reduction.  If  ordinary  charred  wood  is  used,  it  should 
be  cut  into  convenient  prisms  some  10  centimetres  long,  with  a 
section  5  cm.  square.  It  should  give  little  ash,  and  should  not 
be  liable  to  split  and  crack  suddenly  during  heating.  Pine  wood 
IB  preferred.  The  best  supports  are  made  by  rubbing  up  finely- 
powdered  charcoal  in  a  mortar  with  fairly  thin  starch  paste, 
made  with  boiling  water,  until  a  stiff  mass  results.  This  can  be 
moulded  before  drying  into  any  suitable  shape.     The  support, 

*ThiB  rimple  lamp  is  supplied  with  the  blowpipe -cabinets  of  J.  T« 
Letcher,  Tmro  (or  Burd  k  Tatlock,  London),  and  is  sold  separately  for  lOd. 

t  Excellent  work  can  be  done  with  an  ordinary  candle,  especially  if  the 
flame  is  directed  horizontally,  and  not  down  upon  the  tallow. 
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when  dry,  is  heated  just  to  redness  in  a  crucible,  to  char  the 
starch  cement. 

Good  blocks  prepared  in  this  way,  and  of  the  size  above  given, 
oan  be  purchased  of  chemical  dealers.  Small  cup-like  supports, 
which  are  sometimes  called  <*  pastilles,"  can  be  made  by  pressing 
the  material  with  a  round-ended  stick  into  a  basin-shaped  hollow, 
about  2  cm.  in  diameter,  out  in  a  block  of  wood.  Plattner 
recommends  that  both  the  mould  and  stamp  should  be  rubbed 
over  with  charcoal  dust,  and  that  a  strip  of  paper  be  laid  in  the 
mould  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  cup  when  made.  The 
little  charcoals  thus  prepared  can  be  easily  dried  and  ignited, 
and  can  be  supported  in  the  flame  on  a  ring  of  stout  wire  when 
finally  brought  into  use.  Where,  however,  encrustations  have 
to  be  looked  for,  forming  at  any  distance  firom  the  assay,  a  pro- 
longation of  the  charcoal  is  required,  on  the  cool  sui^ce  of 
which  they  may  be  deposited.  Thus  in  the  case  of  arsenic  it  is 
well  to  have  several  inches  of  charcoal  beyond  the  point  where 
the  specimen  is  being  heated.  The  long  blocks  already  men- 
tioned are  here  of  advantage ;  but  a  support  of  unglazed  porcelain 
is  sometimes  used,  the  "  pastille "  being  placed  in  a  depression 
at  one  end  of  its  upper  suriace.  This  surface  is  smoked  over  by 
the  flame  of  the  lamp,  and  serves  admirably  to  receive  the 
encrustations.  The  great  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  any 
reagents  absorbed  cannot  contaminate  the  charcoal  used  in  sub- 
sequent work.  The  little  cup  is  thrown  away  when  done  with, 
and  a  clean  one  set  in  its  place.  Larger  charcoals  must  be  cut 
or  filed  away  until  a  reliably  clean  surface  is  restored. 

Ross's  aluminium  plate,  10  cm.  by  5  cm.,  and  1  mm.  thick,  is 
also  used  as  a  support,  the  lower  end  being  turned  up  at  an  angle 
of  80"  to  carry  the  little  charcoal,  and  the  longer  part  receiving 
the  sublimate.  Many  of  the  encrustations  thus  seen  are  &r  more 
vivid  than  on  the  sui^aoe  of  charcoal.  The  plate  can  be  cleaned 
with  a  wash-leather,  bone-ash,  and  water.* 

Forceps. — A  pair  of  steel  forceps  with  platinum  points  is 
practically  indispensable,  so  made  as  to  be  self-closing.  A  light 
pressure  on  the  sides,  at  some  distance  from  the  heated  end, 
should  suffice  to  separate  the  points.  Splinters  are  held  in  these 
when  fusibility  is  being  tested;  but  metallic-looking  substances, 
or  any  suspected  of  containing  arsenic,  antimony,  lead,  zinc,  or 
bismuth,  should  never  be  heated  in  the  forceps,  lest  the  platinum 
tips  should  become  fused.  Small  glass  tubes  can  generally  be 
gripped  by  such  forceps  when  placed  behind  the  platinum  points. 

Magnet. — Any  small  bar  form. 

Anvil  and  Hammer,  or  Steel  Crushing-Mortar.— A  little  square 

*  Dr.  Haanel  has  used  piaster  of  Paris  plates,  the  adyantages  of 
which  are  described  on  p.  55. 
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anvil  of  polished  steel  and  a  light  steel  hammer  are  required  for 
breaking  np  minerals  prior  to  the  transference  of  the  particles 
to  the  agate  mortar  for  final  grinding.  A  cylindrical  steel 
mortar  with  accurately  fitting  pestle  is  of  course  still  more 
oonvenient;  but  most  cases  of  difficulty  are  met  by  the 
arrangement  supplied  with  Letcher's  blowpipe-cabinets.  The 
mineral  firagment  is  laid  upon  the  anvil;  a  little  steel  ring, 
about  7  mUlimetres  deep,  is  placed  round  it,  corresponding  to 
the  wall  of  the  crushing-mortar ;  and  a  cylindrical  pestle,  fitting 
into  this,  is  hammered  down  upon  it. 

Agate  Mortar  and  Pestle. — ^A  good  size  is  5  cm.  in  diameter. 
The  pestle  may  be  mounted  in  a  wooden  handle,  as  the  agate 
itself  is  likely  to  be  small  for  the  hand. 

Pliers. — Steel  pliers  are  often  useful  for  detaching  firagments 
firom  specimens  where  the  blow  of  a  hammer  would  be  disastrous. 
A  cutting  edge  is  also  of  value. 

File. — ^A  small  file,  triangular  in  section,  is  required  to  cut 
up  glass  tubing  and  for  certain  observations  on  hardness. 

Glass  Tubing. — This  is  sold  by  the  pound,  and  should  have  a 
bore  of  about  5  millimetres.  It  should  not  yield  too  easily  to 
the  flame.  It  is  cut  up  into  pieces  some  12  cm.  long,  by 
notching  it  with  the  file  and  then  breaking  it  across.  Some  of 
these  pieces  are  kept  as  open  tubes.  To  make  closed  tubes,  hold 
one  end  of  an  open  tube  in  each  hand,  and  bring  the  centre  into 
a  Bnnsen-flame  or  that  of  a  spirit-lamp.  When  this  part  is 
thoroughly  softened  by  the  heat,  draw  apart  the  two  ends,  and 
two  hmj  regular  closed  tubes  will  result.  The  closed  ends  of 
these  must  not  be  knotty  or  thickened,  or  they  will  crack  on 
being  again  brought  into  the  flame.  It  is  seldom  worth  while  to 
spend  much  time  in  the  elaboration  of  a  bulb  on  a  closed  tube, 
since  a  heavy  sublimate  or  the  fusion  of  the  assay  into  the  glass 
will  render  it  useless  for  other  experiments. 

Glass  Bod. — ^A  few  pieces,  of  a  size  that  will  fit  down  into  the 
tubing.  The  ends  should  be  rounded  in  the  Bunsen  or  blowpipe 
flame. 

Test-tabes. — ^Taste  differs  as  to  the  size  of  these,  but  1  cm.  is 
an  ample  diameter.  In  the  absence  of  a  proper  stand,  they  can 
always  be  kept  upright  in  a  gallipot  or  wide-mouthed  bottle. 
They  are  used  for  tests  with  wet  reagents. 

Watoh-l^ses. — In  the  absence  of  these,  circular  palettes  from 
a  colour-box  are  useful.  Reactions  with  wet  reagents,  where  the 
behaviour  of  the  mineral  particle  has  to  be  observed,  are  often 
best  conducted  in  these  vessels.  They  serve  also  as  clean 
receptacles  for  specimens  and   reagents  that  are   set  out  for 
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immediate  use.  A  oheap  double  concave  lens  is  rather  an  im- 
provement upon  the  ordinary  watch-glass,  since  it  will  stand 
firmly,  and  either  sarfiBU>e  can  be  used. 

Porcelain  Dishes. — Two  or  three,  about  3  cm.  in  diameter  and 
fairly  deep,  made  to  resist  heat.  They  should  stand  without 
support,  and  are  invaluable  for  treating  minerals  either  in  boiling 
or  cold  acid.     For  travelling  they  are  far  superior  to  beakers. 

Bine  Glass. — Three  2-inch  squares  of  cobalt  glass,  of  different 
thicknesses,  are  required  for  observing  some  flame-colourations. 
A  wooden  block  of  sufficient  height,  with  a  groove  at  the  top, 
will  support  the  glass  between  the  eye  and  the  flame,  and  leave 
both  hands  of  the  operator  free. 


B.  Reagents. 

Borax. — Powdered  crystals. 

Microcosmic  Salt  (hydrogen  sodium  ammonium  phosphate). — 
Powdered  crystals.  These  two  dry  reagents  are  used  as  fluxes 
on  platinum  wire,  characteristic  colours  being  imparted  by  many 
metallic  oxides  to  the  glass  formed  on  fusion. 

Carbonate  of  Soda. — Powdered  crystals  of  the  dry  carbonate. 
They  must  be  free  from  sulphur  (see  Sulphur  test^  p.  67).  Used 
to  effect  fusions  and  reductions  on  charcoal,  and  as  a  test  for 
manganese. 

Nitrate  of  Cobalt.— A  solution  of  the  crystals  in  10  parts  of 
water,  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  Drops  can  be  taken  out  with 
a  glass  rod  or  a  tube  drawn  out  as  a  pipette ;  or  a  little  glass  bulb 
can  be  made,  with  a  narrow  neck.  This  bulb  is  heated  and  the 
neck  placed  beneath  the  solution,  a  little  of  which  enters;  on 
reheating,  so  as  to  convert  the  water  present  into  steam,  and 
again  immersing  the  neck,  the  bulb  becomes  nearly  filled.  When 
held  inverted  in  the  hand,  the  air  within  expands  and  forces  out 
the  liquid  in  convenient  drops  (Brush,  DetermincUwe  Mineralogy). 

Hyorochloric  Acid. — Concentrated,  in  stoppered  bottle. 

Sulphuric  Acid. — Concentrated,  in  stoppered  bottle.  Dilution 
must  be  performed  carefully,  owing  to  the  heat  evolved. 

In  use,  a  little  of  each  of  these  acids  must  be  poured  out  into 
watch-glasses  or  beakers,  since  wires,  <kc.,  have  to  be  dipped  in 
them,  and  the  main  store  in  the  bottle  must  be  left  absolutely 
uncontaminated.  This  precaution  is  very  simple,  but  a  warning 
on  the  point  is  often  necessary. 

Tin-foil. — Used  to  facilitate  many  reductions,  both  in  borax 
and  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
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Copper  Wire  (some  workers  use  cupric  oxide). — Used  in 
testing  for  chlorine,  owing  to  its  combination  with  the  copper 
and  the  colour  consequently  imparted  to  the  flame. 

The  following  reagents  are  less  important : — 

Potassiiun  Blsnlphate  (KHSOJ. — Powdered  crystals  in  stop- 
pered bottle.     Used  in  some  fusions. 

Fluor-spar. — Powdered.  Mixed  with  the  above  in  testing  for 
boron  in  the  flame,  but  of  doubtful  value. 

MagaeBium< — The  ordinary  magnesium  tape  or  wire.  Used 
in  testing  for  phosphorus. 

Potassium  Iodide  and  Sulphur. — ^A  mixture  of  equal  parts. 
Used  on  charcoal  in  discriminating  between  the  encrustations 
due  to  lead  and  bismuth. 

Silver  Chloride. — Used  to  intensify  some  flame-colourations. 

Gold* — In  small  beads.  For  determining  nickel  in  presence  of 
cobalt. 

Hitrie  Acid. — In  stoppered  bottle. 

Ammonium  Molybdate. — Dissolved  in  ammonia  and  added  to 
dilute  nitric  acid  Fresenius  gives  the  proportions : — Ammonium 
molybdate,  10  grros. ;  ammonia,  sp.  gr.  *96,  40  cc. ;  strong  nitric 
acid,  80  cc. ;  water,  80  cc.     For  detection  of  phosphates. 

Bone-ash. — For  use  in  cupellation  (p.  56). 

Fuel  for  the  lamps  must  not  be  neglected  when  travelling. 


0.  Works  on  Blowpipe-Analysts. 

O.  Attwood.   Practical  Blowpipe  Assaying.   Sampson  Low  &  Co. ,  1880. 

6.  J.  Brush.  Manual  of  Determinative  Mineralogy.  Wiley  &  Sons, 
New  York;  Chapman  &  Hall,  London.  16th  edition,  1905.  (A  re- 
markably dear,  ooncise,  and  valuable  work,  now  without  a  rival.) 

Von  Kobsll.  Lea  Min^raux  (French  edition  by  Pisani).  Rothschild, 
Paris,  1879.     (A  book  for  the  pocket,  embodying  much  information.) 

Plattveb.  Qualitative  ana  Quantitative  Analysis  with  the  Blowpipe. 
Edited  by  Richter  and  Cookesley.     Chatto  &  Windus,  London,  1875. 

W.  A  Bo68.    Manual  of  Blowpipe  Analysis.    Sampson  Low  &  Co.,  1880. 


II.  Blowpipe- Operations. 

A.  Pboduotion  of  the  Blowpipe-Flamb. 

Distend  the  cheeks  and  breathe  in  and  out  as  usoal  by  the 
nose.  Now  place  the  blowpipe  between  the  lips,  or  the  trumpet 
mouthpiece  against  them.    Some  of  the  expired  air  will  pass  out 
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by  the  tube,  under  pressure  from  the  tension  of  the  cheeks,  and 
the  remainder  will  pass  out  through  the  nose.  At  short  inter- 
vals the  cheeks  must  be  re-distended  in  order  to  maintain  the 
pressure.  In  this  way  a  continuous  blast  can  be  kept  up  with- 
out interfering  with  the  ordinary  action  of  the  lungs.  Practice 
is  all  that  is  necessary ;  most  of  the  difficulties  that  at  first  occur 
are  caused  by  the  endeavour  to  force  all  the  expired  air  out 
through  the  blowpipe  instead  of  by  its  natural  exit»  and  by 
allowing  the  cheeks  to  fall  in  too  &r,  so  that  a  sudden  distension 
becomes  necessary  and  the  blast  is  momentarily  checked. 

It  is  necessary  in  some  reductions  to  maintain  a  blast  for  two 
to  three  minutes,  but  seldom  longer,  and,  when  the  habit  is 
once  acquired,  time  makes  little  difference ;  but  saliva  is  apt  to 
accumulate  in  the  bottom  of  the  blowpipe  during  long  blowing, 
and  the  expanded  part  there  must  occasionally  be  emptied.  In 
Fletcher's  hot-blast  blowpipe,  where  the  tube  bearing  the 
nozzle  is  coiled  round  so  as  to  become  heated  above  it  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  flame,  all  moisture  is  converted  into  steam 
before  it  can  reach  the  orifice.  This  form  of  blowpipe  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  effecting  fusions  and  oxidations,  but  the 
hot  surface  of  the  tube  is  sometimes  an  inconvenience  when  laid 
upon  the  table. 

For  persons  whose  breathing  is  in  any  way  affected,  a  hand- 
bellows  may  be  necessary,  such  as  that  made  by  Fletcher  of 
Warrington,  which  is  a  reproduction  in  miniature  of  the  well- 
known  foot-bellows,  and  gives  a  good  continuous  blast  But  for 
travelling  purposes  and  allowing  the  operator  every  delicacy  of 
control  over  the  flame  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  mouth- 
blowpipe  is  the  best. 

When  the  blast  can  be  produced  without  effort,  place  the 
nozzle  just  outside  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  directed  along  the 
wick  or  the  slit-like  orifice  of  the  gas-burner,  and  almost  resting 
upon  it.  The  flame  should  be  about  1^  inches  high  above  the 
burner.     Blowing  somewhat  gently,  so  as  not  to  force  in  too 


Fig.  8. 

much  air,  the  flame  will  be  carried  out  sideways,  preserving  in 
part  its  luminous  character.  It  may  be  broadly  regarded,  in 
fact,  as  a  luminous  inner  cone  (a,  fig.  8)  surrounded  by  a  thin 
envelope  of  more  highly  heated  and  oxidised  matter.     A  body 
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placed  well  within  a  is  cut  off  from  contact  with  the  enter  air, 
and  yet^  if  brought  near  the  point,  becomes  highly  heated  The 
result  is  its  r^ttction^  the  glowing  carbon  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded largely  assisting  in  the  removal  of  any  oxygen  it  may 
contain,  although  the  heat  must  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
deposition  of  soot  upon  it  The  flame  thus  produced  is  the 
Redacmg  Flame,  designated  by  long  tradition  by  the  letters  B.  F. 

Next  place  liie  nozzle  some  little  distance  inside  the  lamp- 
flame  and  blow  more  strongly.  The  luminous  cone  is  shortened 
and  almost  disappears,  enough  air  being  supplied  to  effect  the 
oxidation  of  the  glowing  carl^n  compounds.  The  outer  envelope 
now  assumes  importance,  forming  a  long  almost  invisible  cone 
(6,  fig.  8),  which  is  the  Oxidising  Flame,  or  0.  F.  A  body  placed 
at  the  point  of  this,  or,  if  the  heat  is  sufficiently  strong,  out 
beyond  its  visible  termination,  becomes  heated  in  contact  with 
the  air,  and  consequently  takes  up  oxygen  according  to  its 
affinities.  The  flame  must  be  hot  enough  to  dissociate  most 
sulphides,  which  become  thus  converted  into  oxides.  Such  a 
process  is  known  as  "  roasting."  * 

If  mere  heat  is  required,  as  in  the  determination  of  fusibility, 
the  nozzle  is  placed  as  in  the  production  of  the  oxidising  flame, 
but  the  substance  is  held  inside  the  blue  point  of  the  visible 
flame,  since  here  the  highest  temperature  occurs.  This  position 
may  be  styled  the  Fusion-place  (below  the  6  in  fig.  8). 


B.  Observation  of  Fusibility. 

The  ease  with  which  a  substance  fiises  must  depend  greatly 
on  the  strength  of  flame  employed  and  on  the  skill  of  the 
operator,  as  well  as  on  the  size  of  the  fragment  employed.  Hence 
it  is  necessary  for  each  worker  to  be  in  the  habit  of  using 
splinters  of  similar  size  and  shape,  comparison  being  then  possible 
between  the  results  gained  by  himself  from  different  sul^tances. 
The  product,  after  heating,  must  always  be  examined  with  the 
lens,  and  any  change  of  colour,  transparency,  &c.,  also  noted. 
For  most  purposes,  the  following  broad  observations  and  state- 
ments suffice: — (a.)  Fusible  in  the  unaided  flame  of  the  lamp  in 
fairly  large  (or  small)  fragments ;  {b.)  fusible  before  the  blowpipe 
(b  B)  with  easy  formation  of  a  globule ;  (o.)  fusible  b  B  with  easy 
rounding  of  the  edges ;  (d)  fosible  6  B  in  splinters  only ;  (0.) 

*  To  test  the  R.  F.  a  borax  bead  strongly  coloured  with  manganese 
should  be  rendered  oolonrless;  in  a  good  0.  F.  a  borax  bead  containing 
much  molybdennm  should  also  become  colourless  (see  p.  51). 
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fusible  6  B  on  the  edges  of  thin  splinters  only ;  (/)  infusible 
b  B,  even  after  prolonged  heating.  The  specimens  are  held  in 
the  flame  in  the  platinum  forceps  or  in  a  tiny  loop  of  platinum 
wire,  through  which  a  wedge^haped  splinter  may  be  slung. 
The  fusion-place  is  used.  To  facilitate  comparison  with  typical 
minerals,  von  Kobell  proposed  the  well-known  Scale  of  Fusi- 
bility.    The  six  degrees  are  formed  by : — 

1.  Antimonite  (the  most  easily  fusible  member  of  the  scale). 

2.  Natrolite. 

3.  Almandine  (common)  Garnet. 

4.  Actinolite. 

5.  Orthoclase. 

6.  Bronzite. 

A  good  blowpipe-fiame  should  fuse  the  tips  of  thin  splinters 
of  bronzite  into  tiny  globules.  Degrees  1,  2,  and  3  correspond 
respectively  to  the  verbal  descriptions  a,  6,  and  c,  given  above ; 
4  and  dtod;  and  6  to  0. 

Dr.  Joly,  working  with  his  beautiful  '^meldometer,**  has  criti- 
cised this  scale  when  applied  to  patodered  minerals ;  and  it  no 
doubt  stands  in  the  same  position  as  the  scale  of  hardness,  with 
its  highly  irregular  intervals  {Proo,  B,  Irish  Acad,,  ser.  3, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  39). 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  substances  styled  by  the 
mineralogist  infusible  are  mostly  fusible  with  ease  in  the  flame 
of  the  oxy hydrogen  blowpipe. 

H.  B.  de  Saussure  *  made  a  number  of  determinations,  nearly 
a  century  ago,  of  the  fusibility  of  minerals  in  minute  grains. 
As  a  support  he  used  a  little  splinter  of  the  infusible  mineral 
kyanite,  which  was  fixed  in  a  glass  tube  by  fusion  of  the  latter. 
He  moistened  the  fibrous  end  of  this  splinter  with  saliva  or 
slightly  gummy  water,  and  picked  up  several  granules  to  be 
tested  at  a  time,  since  some  would  be  apt  to  fly  off  at  first  con- 
tact with  the  flame.  He  examined  the  product  of  fusion  with 
the  microscope,  and  claims  to  have  fused  a  fragment  of  rock- 
crystal  '005  of  a  line  in  diameter  and  *06  of  a  line  long  by  the 
use  of  a  stout  candle  and  a  blowpipe  supplied  with  ordinary  air. 
He  compared  the  diameters  of  the  globules  that  he  could  pro- 
duce by  the  fusion  of  various  minerals  and  of  the  members  of 
Wedgwood's  pyrometric  scale,  being  driven  to  these  minute 
experiments  by  the  dearness  of  oombustiblefl  in  his  city.  Find* 
ing  that  some  bodies,  such  as  caldte,  gypsum,  and  fluorspar, 
acted  on  and  destroyed  the  kyanite,  he  supported  these  on  a 

*  **  Nouvelles  reoherohes  snr  I'liBage  du  ohalumeau  dans  U  Mineralogies* 
Jottm.  de  Physique,  t.  zlv.  (1794).  d.  3. 
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splinter  broken  from  Uie  specimen  under  examination.  He 
proposed,  however,  to  study  the  interaction  of  one  mineral  on 
another  by  using  a  support  of  the  one  and  a  granule  of  the  other. 
Cordier  subsequently  utDised  this  method  by  fusing  two  grains 
of  different  kinds  placed  in  contact  on  the  kyanite  support. 

Though  the  elaborate  detail  with  which  the  comparisons  of 
De  Saussure  were  carried  out  proved  an  obstacle  to  the  develop- 
ment of  his  method,  Cordier  speaks  very  highly  of  it  as  a  means 
of  studying  small  isolated  grains.  We  refer  to  it  here  as  an 
example  of  the  practice  of  the  earlier  observers,  and  as  an 
encouragement  to  those  who  may  regard  the  possession  of 
platinum  wire  and  a  Bansenbumer  as  a  necessity  rather  than 
as  a  luxury  in  determinative  work. 

Dr.  C.  Dolter,*  working  with  Le  Chatelier's  pyrometer,  shows 
that  most  rock-forming  minerals  fuse  between  1000'  and  1300". 
A.  Brunt  gives  1200**  to  1900**  for  common  silicates. 


O.  Obsbrvation  of  Flame-Colouration. 

Many  volatile  substances  impart  characteristic  colours  to  the 
flame.  The  observation  should  be  coupled  with  that  of  fusi- 
bility, but  a  negative  result  is  not  conclusive.  Should  no  colour 
be  thus  seen,  the  splinter,  or  its  powder  on  a  moistened  wire, 
should  be  dipped  in  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  specially  placed 
out  for  this  purpose,  and  again  be  introduced  into  the  flame. 

Compounds  of  phosphorus  and  boron  are  b^st  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid.  Silver  chloride,  mixed  with  the  powder  of  the 
specimen,  is  useful  to  intensify  some  reactions,  notably  those  of 
copper  compounds,  the  blue  flame  due  to  copper  chloride 
becoming  at  once  apparent.  Gypsum  may  similarly  be  used 
with  certain  silicates,  which  become  decomposed  when  heated 
with  it,  the  metals  present  being  rendered  volatile  in  the  form 
of  sulphates. 

Often  the  assay  must  be  held  just  in  the  edge  of  the  flame, 
and  not  brought  too  far  within  it  The  colouration  is  sometimes 
transient,  sometimes  intensified  upon  long  heating  or  fiision. 
When  a  Bunsen-bumer  is  used,  the  colours  are  better  seen,  the 
assay  being  held  on  platinum  wire  or  in  the  forceps  near 
the  base  of  the  flame  and  at  its  margin.     Often  a  little  of 

•  Twhermaiea  MitL,  Bd.  xx.  (1901),  p.  210. 

t  Arch,  8ci,  phya,  et  nat,  d€  Oenkve,  4e.  s^r.,  t.  xiii.,  p.  352. 
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the  powder  scattered  through  the  flame  gives  an  unmistakable 
reaction. 

Pr^cautumt, — ^A  black  backgroond,  such  as  a  charooal  block 
or  a  book-cover,  should  be  used,  lest  fiunt-green  and  blue  coloura- 
tions should  be  overlooked. 

The  forceps  or  wire  must  give  no  colour  when  held  alone  in 
the  flame.  They  can  be  cleaned  by  dipping  in  hydrochloric  acid 
and  heating  until  they  have  no  effect  on  the  flame. 

The  acids  used  must  give  no  colour,  beyond,  perhaps,  the 
transient  yellow  of  sodium,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  avoided. 
The  wire  must  never  be  dipped  into  the  acid-bottle,  but  drops 
must  be  set  out  for  use. 

When  a  Bunsen-bumer  is  used,  the  table  must  not  be  jarred 
nor  the  brass  tube  touched  or  disturbed,  since  the  large  sur&ce 
of  the  flame  at  once  becomes  coloured  by  foreign  bodies  thus 
projected  into  it 

The  flame-colourations  to  be  looked  for  are  as  follows — those 
given  by  rare  substances  being  omitted  as  foreign  to  the  practical 
purpose  of  this  book.  The  metal  indicated  by  the  reaction  is 
given  in  itcUics  after  each : — 

Crimson,  approaching  Purple.  Zrt^ium.— Appears  when  the 
assay  is  on  the  very  margin  of  the  flama 

Crimson,  of  Tellower  Tinge.    StrorUium, 

Red  to  TeUow-Red.  Caldum. — Often  similar  to  that  of  stron- 
tium, other  tests  distinguishing  the  compounds  of  these  metals. 

Yellow.  Sodium. — So  prevalent  that  a  strong  persistent  flame 
can  alone  be  regarded  as  satisfiEustory  evidence  of  its  presence  aa 
an  essential  constituent  of  the  assay. 

Tellow-Oreen.    Barium  or  Mdj^ximium. 

Bright  Emerald  Green.  Capper. — ^A  blue  inner  flame  appears 
when  hydrochloric  add  has  been  used. 

Bright  Green.  Baron. — ^Appears  when  the  assay  is  on  the 
very  margin  of  the  flame.  Sulphuric  acid  must  be  used.  Borax 
is  a  good  example. 

Dull  Green,  inconspicuous.  Phosphorus. — Sulphuric  acid  should 
be  used,  and  the  flame  carefully  observed  on  the  entrance  of  the 


Bluish-Green.    AnUmony  (often  smoky).     TMurium  (rare). 
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Bine.  Lead,  Selenium  (rare),  or  Copper  Chloride. — ^The  last 
giyes  the  green  of  the  oxide  beyond  and  round  it.  (See 
"Chlorine,"  p.  61.) 

Light  Blae,  smoky.     Arsenic 

Violet.  Potomum.— This  flame  is  very  easily  masked  by 
sodium,  and  entails  in  most  cases  the  use  of  the  blue  glass. 
Where  potassium  is  suspected,  a  blue  glass,  or  a  combination  of 
glasses,  is  selected,  that  will  cut  off  the  purple  tints  given  by  a 
strong  sodium  flame,  such  as  can  be  made  for  trial  with  sodium 
carbonata  The  glasses  commonly  supplied  are  far  too  thin; 
5  mm.  is  a  good  thickness.  The  glass  is  then  held  between  the 
eye  and  the  flame  that  is  to  be  tested,  and  the  reddish-violet 
tinge  due  to  potassium  may  be  observed  through  it»  particularly 
when  the  assay  has  become  thoroughly  heated.  If  lithium  is 
also  present,  the  colouration  due  to  it  may  be  transmitted,  but 
can  be  cut  off  by  a  comparatively  small  thickness  of  blue  glass. 
In  ordinary  work  no  confusion  is  likely  to  result,  potassium 
being  far  more  prominent  in  the  minerals  commonly  met  with 
by  geologists.  For  the  intensification  of  potassium  flames  by 
gypsum  or  sodium  carbonate,  see  pp.  83,  85. 

Finally,  some  minerals  may  give  double  flames,  as  pyromor- 
phite,  which  shows  a  blue  flame  surrounded  by  a  green  envelope ; 
or  borax,  which  reveals  sodium  when  heated  alone,  and  the  green 
of  boron  with  sulphuric  acid. 

D.  Bbaotionb  IK  Beads  of  Borax. 

Shake  out  a  little  borax  into  a  watch-glass.  Bend  one  end  of 
a  dean  platinum  wire  into  a  small  loop  not  larger  than  this,  O, 
heat  it,  and  dip  it  in  the  borax,  some  of  which  will  fiise  and 
adhere  to  it.  On  further  heating,  the  borax  will  swell  up,  fuse, 
and  settle  down  on  the  loop  as  a  clear  globule.  Let  this  cool 
and  hold  it  up  to  the  light ;  if  any  colouration  is  visible  in  the 
bead  thus  made,  the  wire  must  have  been  insufficiently  cleaned. 
A  light  blow  between  the  hammer  and  anvil  will  break  out  the 
bead;  a  new  one  must  be  formed  and  shaken  off  when  hot^ 
probably  carrying  with  it  any  residual  impurities.  The  third 
oead  now  made  will  be  perfectly  colourless. 

After  inspecting  the  bead,  fuse  it  again  and  take  up  a  small 
quantity  of  the  powdered  assay,  by  touching  it  with  the  hot  bead. 
Heat  in  the  oxidising  flame  in  full  contact  with  the  air  for  about 
the  time  occupied  in  counting  fifty  distinctly ;  then  remove  it 
and  hold  it  up  to  the  light  Note,  after  the  first  red  glow  has 
gone  ofi^  any  colour  while  hot,  and  whether  any  change  takes 
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place  on  cooling.  Write  the  result  on  paper  for  reference  as  the 
reactions  aocumulate. 

Now  place  the  same  bead  in  the  reducing  flame  and  heat  for 
at  least  as  long  a  time.  The  practice  of  silently  counting  during 
such  operations  is  a  useful  one,  as  ensuring  a  fidr  simUarity  of 
conditions  in  examining  different  substances,  and  as  a  check  to 
careless  hurry.  The  results  when  hot»  cooling,  and  cold  should 
again  be  noted. 

If  any  doubt  remains,  the  bead  can  be  again  oxidised  and 
re-examined.  If  the  reaction  is  feeble,  more  powder  must  be 
added ;  if  the  bead  is  dark  and  opaque,  it  can  be  flattened  out 
when  still  hot  between  the  agate  pestle  and  the  edge  of  the 
mortar,  when  it  frequently  becomes  transparent.  If  clearly  too 
much  material  has  been  picked  up,  part  of  the  bead  must  be 
shaken  off  when  hot  and  pure  borax  substituted. 

As  already  hinted,  compounds  of  arsenic,  antimony,  lead,  te., 
will  destroy  the  wire,  and  in  some  cases  the  bead  must  be  treated 
in  a  little  hollow  of  a  charcoal  support ;  it  must  then  be  pinched 
up  while  hot,  and  its  colour  thus  examined.  The  addition  of  tin 
aids  some  difficult  reactions  in  RF.  The  bead  is  fused  on 
charcoal,  and  the  comer  of  a  strip  of  tin-foil  is  dipped  into  it,  a 
little  being  thus  melted  off.  The  tin  combines  with  the  oxygen 
of  other  metals  present,  and  the  reduction  is  carried  farther  than 
by  the  flame  alone. 

Two  or  even  more  metals  capable  of  colouring  the  borax  glass 
may  exist  in  the  same  assay.  Hence  the  worker  must  be  pre- 
pared for  mixed  colours,  such  as  a  green  in  the  case  of  cobalt 
and  iron,  Ao,  Such  colours  are  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
hot  bead,  as  also  are  those  due  to  constituents  present  in  small 
quantity. 

PrecauUone. — The  wire  must  be  dean  and  give  no  colour  to 
the  pure  borax. 

The  bead  must  be  small,  so  as  to  be  completely  enveloped 
during  reduction. 

The  powdered  assay  must  be  added  in  small  quantity,  and 
increased  until  it  is  clear  that  no  good  reaction  is  obtainable. 

Sulphides  and  arsenides  should  be  roasted  on  charcoal  before 
use  in  borax. 

The  reactions  that  are  commonly  met  with  and  can  be  fully 
relied  on  are  here  given.  Many  substances  give  beads  that  are 
yellow  when  hot  and  colourless  when  cold,  or  make  opiique 
porcellanouB  beads  when  added  in  large  quantity;  but  their 
constituents  can  usually  be  recognised  by  other  und  better 
means. 
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BEADS  OF  BORAX. 


Colour  in  O.F. 

OoLouB  nr  R.F. 

Indication. 

Brown  (Violet  when 
hot). 

Greyish  on  long  re- 
duction.   Colourless 
with  tin. 

Nictd. 

YeUow   (Red    when 
hot). 

Bottle-green. 

Iron  or  Uranium. 

Yellow-green. 

Green. 

Okrcmium, 

Blue  (Green  hot,  and, 
if  a  large  quantity 
ia  used,  when  cold). 

Brlek-red    and 

opaque.    Well  seen 
io    yellow  light  of 
lamp.  FadUtatedby 
tin,  or  when  a  large 
quantity  is  present. 

Copper, 

Blua 

Blue. 

OobalL 

Red-violet 

Colourless  (difficult 

with  large  quantity). 

Manganese. 

Colourless    (requires 
good  oxidation). 

Brown,    often    with 
black  flecks. 

Colourless. 

Yellow-brown  with 

large  quantity. 

Tungsten. 

Colourless    (YeUow 

.    hot). 

Yellow  to  Brown. 

Titanium, 

White    and    opaque 
(turbid   with   small 
quantity). 

Colourlessafter  some 
time. 

SUver. 

£.  Bbaotions  in  Beads  of  Microoosmio  Salt. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  confirm  the  results  obtained  in  borax 
by  the  use  of  microcosmic  salt,  and  in  many  cases,  as  where 
uranium,  iron,  titanium,  or  tungsten  occur,  these  reactions 
are  absolutely  necessary.  While  a  larger  quantity  of  the 
mineral  powder  is  often  required  before  a  good  result  is  obtained, 
the  reactions  are  as  a  whole  cleaner  and  clearer  than  those  in 
borax.  The  opaque  red  of  copper  in  R.  F.  is,  moreover,  easily 
produced  in  microcosmic  salt. 

The  salt  must  be  picked  up  on  the  heated  wire  in  small  quantities 
at  a  time,  and  fused  so  as  to  expel  the  water  and  ammonia  after 
each  addition.  The  resulting  bead  drops  easily  from  the  wire, 
but  any  tendency  to  fall  during  an  operation  may  be  generally 
checked  by  shifting  the  wire  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  flame. 
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FreoaiUians. — The  bead  must  be  small  and  be  moved  with  care, 
lest  it  should  become  detached. 

Larger  quantities  of  the  assay  may  possibly  be  required  than 
in  the  experiments  with  borax. 

The  other  precautions  are  the  same  as  those  given  under  borax. 


BEADS  OF  MIGROOOSMIG  SALT. 

Colour  in  O.F. 

GOLOXTR  IN  R.F. 

Indication. 

YeUow. 

Yellow     (colourless 
after  long  reduction 
with  Tin). 

Nichd. 

Pinkish-red  (requires 
some  quanti^). 

Pinkish -red  (re- 

<^uires  some   quan- 

Inm. 

Pinkish-red  (requires 
some  quantity). 

Darker  or  Crim- 
son-red. 

Tunaslen  and  /ron,  or 
Titanium  and  Iron, 

Tellow-green. 

Green. 

Uranium. 

Tellow-green  (Red 

when  hot). 

Green    (Red    when 
hot). 

Cfhromium, 

Blue. 

Red  and  opaque. 

Copper. 

Blue;    sometimes 
Violef 

Blue;    sometimes 

Violet. 

Cobalt, 

Red-violet 

Colourless   (easier 
than  in  Borax). 

ManganeM. 

Green;  rarelyColour- 
less. 

Green. 

Mdyhdenum. 

Colourless. 

Blue. 

Ttmgsten  (see  above 
for  Tungsten  and 
Iron). 

Colourless. 

Violet 

Titaaiitan  (see  above 
for  Titanium  and 
Iron). 

MUky-whiteandtur- 
bid. 

Colourless    (after 
some  time). 

SUver. 

F.  Examination  fob  Silica  iir  Bead  of  Miobooosmio  Salt. 
If  a  minute  splinter  of  a  silicate  is  placed  in  the  bead  and  heated 
thus  for  a  long  period,  the  silica  will  still  remain  undissolved,  and 
will  be  seen  floating  about  as  a  skeleton  retaining  the  form  of  the 
original  fragment.  Some  substances,  as  corundum,  rutile,  &c,  are 
so  slowly  soluble  that  this  test  must  be  performed  with  judgment^ 

*  Some  samples  of  miorocoemic  salt  fjjiye  violet  bead^. 
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and  upon  particles  not  bigger  than  the  oommas  used  upon  this 
page.     At  least  200  should  be  counted  during  the  operation. 

In  borax,  on  the  other  hand,  silica  eventually  dissolves,  in 
common  with  the  bases  combined  with  it  A  small  portion  of 
the  silica  is  said  to  be  dissolved  out  even  in  the  bead  of  micro- 
cosmic  salt^  but  this  does  not  vitiate  the  observation  unless  a 
fine  powder  has  been  used  in  place  of  a  properly  selected  splinter. 

G.  Hbactions  in  the  Glass  Tubes. 

A  closed  tube,  prepared  as  described  on  p.  41,  and  dried  in  the 
flame,  is  held  in  the  forceps  or  any  convenient  clip,  and  two  or 
three  fragments  of  the  mineral  are  dropped  into  it  No  powder 
should  be  allowed  to  £sill  upon  the  sides  of  the  tube,  lest  subli- 
mates should  be  obscured.  The  base  of  the  tube  is  heated,  gently 
at  first  in  the  spirit-lamp  or  Bunsen-flame,  the  blowpipe  being 
used  if  greater  heat  seems  desirable.  Any  change  that  takes 
place  should  at  once  be  noted ;  decrepitation,  fusion,  change  of 
colour,  d^c,  may  occur;  but  the  most  important  reactions  are  the 
evolution  of  gas  and  the  formation  of  a  sublimate  in  the  cooler 
part  of  the  tube.  The  assay  may  in  some  few  cases  become 
thus  entirely  volatilised ;  but  a  residue  commonly  occurs,  which 
should  be  examined ;  occasionally  this  proves  to  be  magnetic. 

A  tube  should  then  be  taken  that  is  open  at  both  ends,  and  about 
12  cm.  long.  A  fragment  of  the  mineral  isshaken  in  soas  to  lie  about 
2  cm.  from  one  end,  and  the  flame  is  allowed  to  play  about  this  point 
By  inclining  the  tube,  air-currents  pass  up  it  of  strength  varying 
with  the  slope,  and  the  volatile  matter,  if  any,  becomes  highly 
oxidised.    Gases  and  sublimates  should  again  be  closely  observed. 

It  is  clear  that  sulphides  will  be  most  likely  to  yield  sulphur 
in  the  closed  tube,  the  product  in  the  open  tube  being  sulphurous 
anhydride  (SO,),  an  invisible  ^  characterised  by  its  smell. 
Arsenic  may  appear  as  a  metallic  sublimate  in  the  dosed  tube, 
but  as  a  white  oxide  in  the  open  tube.  Hence  the  one  test 
frequently  confirms  the  other.  Moistened  litmus  paper  may  be 
used  in  the  mouth  of  the  tubes  to  test  any  vapours  given  ofi*, 
the  blue  colour  taming  red  with  acids. 

Open  tubes  may  of^n  be  cleaned  out  with  a  pipe-cleaner  or 
by  simple  heating ;  closed  tubes  are  seldom  worth  cleaning. 

Precautions. — ^The  upper  part  of  a  tube,  though  dried,  must 
not  be  too  hot  to  receive  a  sublimate. 

Sublimates  must  be  spread  over  a  fair  area,  but  will  sometimes 
overlap  on  one  another.  Thus  an  arsenic  mirror  and  the  orange 
sulphide  often  produce  at  their  junction  an  effect  suggestive  of 
antunonous  sulphide. 
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SUBLIMATES  IN  THS  TUBBS. 


Clcnssp  Tube. 

Open  Tubs. 

Indioation. 

Colourless  drops. 

...           ... 

Water  (the  tube  must 
be  well  dried  first). 

Bright  Metallic 
"Mirror." 

White,  phowing  min. 
ute  sparkling  crys- 
tals    whete     thin. 
Oarlio  odour. 

Arsenic 

MetalUe  Globules; 

seen  to  be  Hqoid  when 
touched  with  a  rod. 

As  in  dosed  tube. 

Mercury, 

Black;     red     streak 
when  end  of  tabe  is 
cut  off  and  sublimate 
is  scraped  out. 

Ai    in    dosed    tube; 
some  S  Of 

Mercuric  Sidphide. 

Dark-red  to  Black. 

As   in    do«)d    tube. 
Odour  of  "decaying 
horseradish." 

Selenium  (rare). 

Dark-red  to  Black 

(Black  when  hot). 

Dense  White  (anti- 
mony oxides);  some 
yellow  sulphur  and 
SO,. 

AntimonouB  StUpkide, 

Orangre  (Dark  red 
when  hot).    See  pre- 
cautions, p.  61. 

As  in  dosed  tube,  but 
breaking     up    into 
white     crystalline 
oxide. 

Areenaue  Sulphide. 

Yellow    (sometimes 
sblmo8twhite;orange- 
red  only  when  hot). 

As  in  closed  tube,  but 
soon  converted  into 
SO,. 

Sulphur. 

Dense  White,  often 

in  part  crystalline 
(oxides). 

Dense   White,  de- 
posited   on    lower 
side  of  tube.    (Lead 
sulphate.) 

Lead  Sulphide. 

White   to  Yellow, 

brown    when    hot. 
(Bismuthous  oxide). 

Bismuth. 

White,    thin    and 
orystalline.  (Molyb- 
denum trioxide.) 

Maybdemm, 
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Certain  speoial  reacMons  in  the  tubes  will  be  dealt  with  under 
the  head  of  the  substances  of  which  they  are  characteristie. 


H.  BBAonoNS  ON  Oharcoal. 

(i.)   BNORUSTATIONS. 

A  small  hole  is  cut  with  a  knife-point  in  the  oharcoal,  and  a 
little  powder  of  the  assay  is  laid  within  it.  Should  it  decrepitate 
or  fly  about,  it  should  be  moistened  with  a  drop  of  water.  It  is 
then  heated  in  O.  F.,  the  remainder  of  the  flame  being  directed 
along  the  charcoal  or  the  blackened  surface  of  the  support  (see 
p.  38). 

The  substance  may  at  once  deflagrate,  indicating  the  presence 
of  a  nitrate ;  or  it  may  fuse  more  or  less  readily ;  it  may  colour 
the  flame  as  in  previous  operations;  or  it  may  glow  strongly, 
indicating  lime,  magnesia,  strontia,  zinc,  or  zirconia. 

After  heating  for  some  time,  a  sublimate  or  "  encrustation " 
will  frequently  form  on  the  cooler  part  of  the  charcoal,  or  close 
under  the  fringe  of  the  flame,  according  to  the  volatility  of  the 
product  Such  encrustations  are  mostly  due  to  oxides,  and 
themselves  disappear  or  shift  on  being  heated  in  the  flame,  some- 
times  imparting  a  colour  to  it.  In  some  cases  they  ard  developed 
while  the  assay  itself  is  being  treated  in  R  F.  A  thin  white 
encrustation  often  appears  blue  when  spread  out  over  the  black 
support^  and  thin  yellow  ones  appear  white  upon  the  outer 
border. 

If  the  encrustation  is  white,  it  should  be  allowed  to  cool  and 
then  be  moistened  with  nitrate  of  cobalt  solution  dropped  on  it 
from  a  rod  or  pipette.  Beheat  strongly,  counting  about  200, 
and  set  aside  to  cooL  In  several  cases  characteristic  colours 
result  frt>m  the  action  of  the  cobalt.  No  transient  colour  need 
be  regarded,  as  the  strong  heating  mentioned  is  essential.  The 
nitrate  of  cobalt  solution  dries  firat  to  a  pink,  then  breaks  up 
and  turns  black ;  but  these  colours  speedily  pass  off  and  will 
cause  no  confusion.  The  charcoal  into  which  any  of  the  solution 
has  sunk  must  be  cut  out^  lest  future  encrustations  should  be- 
come coloured  It  is  also  necessary  to  observe  whether  the  ash 
of  the  oharcoal  alone  gives  any  reaction  with  f^e  nitrate. 

As  a  refinement  on  ordinary  methods.  Dr.  Haanel  *  employed 
plaster  of  Paris  plates  in  place  of  charcoal,  and  hydriodic  acid  as 
a  reagent,  the  encrustations  observed  being  then  due  to  iodides. 
*  Tram,  R.  Soe,  Canada,  voL  i.  (1883),  sect.  8,  p.  65. 
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The  plaster  is  made  into  a  thin  paste  with  water,  and  is  spread 
oui  with  a  knife  on  a  large  glass  plate  to  an  even  thickness  of 

tinch.  Grooves  are  cut  across  the  plaster,  so  that  it  can  easily 
)  broken,  when  set,  into  plates  measuring  4x1}  inches.  The 
smooth  siirfiu>e  produced  next  the  glass  is  used  for  the  encmsta- 
tion,  and  a  small  hole  is  cut  in  it  near  one  end  for  the  assay, 
which  is  mixed  with  hydriodic  acid.  Messrs.  Wheeler  and 
Luedeking*  use  a  mixture  of  40  per  cent,  iodine  and  60  per 
cent,  sulphur  added  in  excess  to  the  assay,  which  is  much 
simpler,  and  which  gives  equally  striking  and  brilliant  en- 
crustations of  metallic  iodides  on  plaster  of  Paris. 

Dr.  Goldschmidtf  uses  mica  or  glass  plates,  resting  on  the 
charcoal,  to  receive  encrustations.  To  prevent  cracking,  the 
latter  are  heated  before  use.  The  sublimate  can  thus  be 
removed,  and  tested  conveniently  in  the  wet  way. 

A  beautiful  example  of  the  oxidation  of  a  metal  before  the 
blowpipe  occurs  in  the  cupellation  of  lead  containing  silver. 
The  metallic  bead  is  obtained  from  the  ore  by  fusion  with 
sodium  carbonate  on  charcoal,  and  is  removed  and  cleaned.  A 
cupel  of  bone-ash  is  then  made,  about  2  cm.  in  diameter,  being 
shaped  in  a  hollow  cut  in  charcoal,  or  struck  in  a  mould,  such 
as  those  provided  in  Letcher's  blowpipe-cabinets.  The  cupel 
should  be  gently  dried,  and  supported  in  a  hollow  of  the  char- 
coal. The  metallic  bead  is  placed  on  it  in  a  little  hollow  near 
one  side,  and  is  treated  in  O.F.  The  lead  oxidises,  forming 
exquisite  iridescent  films  on  the  bead  itself,  and  red  stains, 
which  rapidly  grow  richer,  on  the  bone-ash  beyond.  The  cupel 
finally  absorbs  all  the  lead  as  oxide,  and  similarly  any  copper 
present;  and  silver,  if  present,  remains  behind  as  a  gleaming 
and  non-iridescent  bead.  This  process  requires  some  experience 
and  repetition ;  the  detailed  account  in  Plattner's  work  (English 
edition  of  1875,  p.  369)  shows  to  what  perfection  it  may  be 
carried. 

♦  Trana.  St.  Louis  Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  iv.  (1886),  p.  676. 
t  Quoted  in  Keilhack,  PrcUUiache  Geologie,  p.  498. 
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ENCRUSTATIONS  FORMED   WITH  THE  OXIDISING 
FLAME. 


Ck>LonB. 

Indioation. 

With  Cobalt 
Nitrate. 

f               Afavbdenvm 
(Turns  a  fine  bine  on  the  least 

White,    yellow 

touch  of  R.  F.) 

when  hot. 

Tin  (not  volatile). 

Blue-grreen. 

^         Zinc  (not  volatile). 

Yellow-green. 

Arsenic 

(Very  volatile  and  far  from 

assay.     Garlic  odour.) 

Antimony  (denser). 

Dull  Green. 

White. 

Lead  Chloride  (thin). 

Lead  Sulphate, 

In  these  two  last  the  yellow 

due  to  lead  oxide  api)ear8 

within,  and  they  bum  blue 

when  the  flame  is  turned  on 

,    to  them. 

Yellow-brown. 

Cadmitm, 

Pink-brown, 

feeble.     (Pale 

crimscm  on  snr- 

Silver. 

face  of  antimony 

oxide,  or  when 

lead  is  present) 

f                  Biernvth. 

(p.  63>. 

(A  fine  red   results  if  equal 
partsof  potassium  iodide  and 
sulphur  are  added  to  the 

YellOW,passingin. 

assay.) 

to  white.  Orange 

Lead  (bums  blue). 

when  hot. 

Both  the  lead  and   bismuth 
encrustations  have  a  white 
fringe,  and  become  more  in- 
tense in  colour  if  this  is 
driven   back    and    concen- 
^    trated  upon  them. 

Orange -yellow, 

▼eiy  volatile. 

}          Anenofu  StUphidt. 

Red. 

Antinionous  Sulphide, 
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(ii.)  TREATMENT  OF  RESIDUAL  ASSAY  WITH  NITRATE  OF  OOBALT. 

If  the  residue  of  the  oMoy  after  oxidising  is  white  or  greyish, 
cobalt  nitrate  should  be  dropped  upon  it^  and  it  should  be 
strongly  heated  in  O.  F.,  as  in  the  case  of  encrustations.  This 
test  is  of  especial  service  where  no  condosiye  reaction  has  been 
hitherto  obtained.  On  completely  cooling,  the  colour  may  or 
may  not  have  changed.  The  assay  must  be  examined  with  a 
lens  to  ascertain  whether  fusion  has  taken  place,  since  a  blue 
colour  after  fusion  has  no  determinative  value.  Similar  reactions 
can  be  conveniently  obtained  by  powdering  the  mineral,  mixing 
with  a  drop  of  the  solution,  and  taking  up  on  a  loop  of  platinum 
wire  for  treatment  in  the  O.  F. 

The  colours  useful  in  determination  are : — 


Colour. 

Indication. 

Pale  Pink  or  Brown-pink. 

Green. 

Pale  Bine. 

Magnesia  (glows  during  ignition). 

Titanic  oxide. 

AUmUna  (Blue  after   fusion  is 
generally  due  to  Silica). 

(iii.)   REDUCTION   TO   METAL   IN   THE   REDUCING   FLAME 

Many  ores  can  be  reduced  to  metal  in  R.  F.  on  charcoal,  their 
volatile  constituents  going  off  as  gas  or  becoming  deposited  as 
oxides  on  the  charcoal  Other  more  refractory  substances  become 
reduced  by  being  powdered  with  about  three  times  their  bulk  of 
sodium  carbonate ;  the  mixture  is  then  treated  in  R  F.  on  char- 
coal until  all  effervescence  in  the  sodium  carbonate  has  ceased, 
when  often  metallic  globules  will  have  separated  out  and  have 
become  distinctly  visible  in  the  flux.  In  many  cases,  however, 
the  sodsrslag  must  be  cut  out  with  a  little  of  the  charcoal  under 
it  and  pounded  out  in  water  in  an  agate  mortar ;  wash  lightly 
with  water,  pressing  firmly  on  the  heavier  residue  with  the 
pestle  I  metallic  beads  will  often  be  found  streaked  out  on  the 
pestle,  or  in  the  mortar  when  the  lighter  admixture  has  been 
washed  away. 

The  metallic  beads  obtained  must,  as  a  rule,  be  subjected  to 
further  tests.  They  should  be  treated  by  themselves  on  charcoal, 
to  observe  their  purity  and  to  see  if  they  form  an  encrustation 
of  any   characteristic  oxide;    their    malleability  and  sectility 
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Bhonld  be  examined ;  and  they  should  be  rubbed  over  a  surface 
of  white  paper,  under  pressure  from  the  clean  base  of  the  agate 
mortar,  to  determine  whether  or  no  they  leave  a  streak  such  as 
is  given  by  lead.  Some  bodies  yield  mere  fused  globular  residues, 
which  are  brittle  and  can  be  referred  to  none  of  the  undermen- 
tioned metals.  Such  residues  can  often  be  further  decomposed; 
but  alloys  may  be  formed  that  are  difficult  to  determine. 

The  bead  or  powdered  residue  from  treatment  in  R  F.  should 
always  be  tested  with  the  magnet,  and  any  matter  that  is 
attracted  should  be  examined  in  a  borax  beEtd.  Iron,  cobalt, 
and  nickel  can  be  thus  extracted  and  distinguished. 

PrecatUums. — Search  for  possible  small  beads  in  the  residue 
from  fusion  with  sodium  carbonate,  as  above  described. 

Bub  beads  in  the  mortar  to  clean  off  any  oxide  that  may  have 
formed  during  cooling,  concealing  their  true  metallic  colour. 


Natubx  oy  Mbtaluo 
Bbad. 

Its  RBA0TI0N& 

Indication. 

White,  bard,  maUeabk. 

Does    not    mark    paper. 
Placed  on  the  margin  of 
a  film  of  antimony  oxide 
formed  on  charcoal,  and 
gently  fnsed,  will  yield, 
with  a  little  care,  a  pink 
encmstation    over    the 
white  oxide. 

saver. 

White,    malleable,    diffi- 

Does    not    mark    paper. 

Tin. 

cult  to  obtain  without 

Gives  white  encrustation 

aodinm  carbonate. 

and  oxidises  to  a  white 
powder,  blue-green  with 
cobalt  nitrate. 

White,  easily  maUeable. 

Marks  paper.     Yellow  en- 
crustation ;  blue  flame. 

Lead. 

White,   cracks  at  edges 

Does    not    mark    paper. 

Biamuth. 

when  pressed ;  brittle. 

Yellow  encrustation. 

Copper^red,  hard,  malle- 
able (often  coated  with 

No    encrustation ;    green 
flame. 

Copper. 

black  oxide). 

Nora— JrMitic,  onttmoi^,  and  zinc  are  volatilised  on  reduction,  and 
■re  recognised  by  encrustations  and  not  as  beads.  Mercury  and  arsenic 
shotdd  be  obtained  by  heating  their  compounds  with  sodium  carbonate  in  a 
closed  *tube.  Iron,  edbaU,  and  nickel  yield  black  magnetic  residues,  which 
should  be  tested  in  borax  on  platinum  wire. 
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Oertam  reactions  in  which  the  use  of  sodium  carbonate  plays  an 
important  part  will  be  described  under  the  head  of  the  substances 
of  which  they  are  ohaiacteristic.  The  test  for  sulphur  alone  need 
be  mentioned  here.  Because  a  substance  is  a  sulphate  or  even  a 
sulphide,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  evidence  of  sulphur  will  be 
given  either  in  the  closed  or  open  tube.  The  decisive  determina- 
tion is  made  as  follows  : — Fuse  thoroughly  some  of  the  powdered 
mineral  with  about  three  times  its  bulk  of  sodium  carbonate  in 
R.  F.,  until  effervescence  ceases.  Cut  out  the  slaggy  residue 
and  the  patch  of  charcoal  below  it,  and  crush  on  the  surface  of 
a  clean  silver  coin  with  a  drop  of  water.  Allow  it  to  lie  for 
about  ten  seconds  and  wipe  it  off  lightly.  If  sulphur  has  been 
present  in  any  form,  sodium  sulphide  will  have  resulted,  which 
decomposes  on  the  coin,  leaving  a  brown  or  black  stain  of  silver 
sulphide.  This  test  is  delicate  and  unfailing,  and  can  be  per- 
formed as  a  natural  sequel  to  any  good  reduction  with  sodium 
carbonate,  a  portion  of  the  slaggy  mass  being  reserved  for  this 
purposa 

PreoatUiona, — The  reduction  must  be  very  thorough. 

The  charcoal  below  must  be  cut  out^  owing  to  its  absorption 
of  the  sodium  sulphide  formed. 

The  sodium  carbonate  must  itself  be  tested  for  sulphur;  common 
gas  also  gives  a  slight  reaction ;  but  the  stains  thus  produced 
are  ordinarily  quite  slight  compared  with  those  yielded  by 
minerals,  especially  if  the  mass  is  not  allowed  to  rest  long  upon 
the  silver  coin. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SIMPLE  AND  0HARACTERI8TIC  REACTIONS   OF  THE    CONSTITUENTS 
OF  COMMON    MINERALS. 

Abbreviations  used: — Flame  =  Flame-colouration.  Fus.  =  Fusi- 
bility. Bar,  =  Borax  bead.  Jficr,  =  Microcosmic  salt  bead. 
CL  tvhe  =  Closed  tube.  0.  tube  =  Open  tube.  Ch.  =  On  char- 
coal. Soda  =  Sodium  carbonate.  H  CI  =  Hydrochloric  acid. 
Add.  =  Additional  reactions.  The  most  useful  and  characteristic 
reactions  are  preceded  by  an  asterisk.  Details  must  be  looked 
for  on  pp.  45  to  60. 

Aluminium* — *  Ch. — Alumina  becomes  blue  with  cobalt  nitrate; 
if  the  surface  is  fused,  the  reaction  is  indecisive.    Dissolve  the 
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soda-residue  in  dilate  HCl,  evaporate  to  dryness,  redissolve 
in  H  01  and  water,  filter  off  any  silica,  and  neutralise  with  am- 
monia; alumina  is  precipitated,  together  with  any  iron  that 
may  be  present.  The  precipitate,  if  white  or  nearly  so,  can  be 
tested  with  cobalt  nitrate,  the  resulting  fine  blue  colour  dis^ 
tinguishing  it  from  glucina,  which  is  similarly  precipitated. 
Glucina,  however,  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

Antimony. — Flame — ^Blue-green  or  green-blue.  CT.  tube — Some 
white  oxides;  dark  red  when  sulphur  is  present.  *  0.  tube — 
Dense  white  oxides,  sometimes  crystalline.  *  Ch, — Ditto.  Dull 
green  with  cobalt  nitrate.     (See  note  on  p.  64.) 

Aisemc. — Flame — Blue,  smoky  through  formation  of  oxide. 
*  CI.  tube — Metallic  mirror,  particularly  with  soda.  Some  white 
crystalline  oxida  With  sulphur,  orange-yellow.  *  0.  tube — 
White  crystalline  oxide,  garlic  odour.    Ch. — Ditto,  far  from  assay. 

Barium. — •  Flame — Yellow-green. 

Bismuth* — 0,  tube — Oxide  sometimes  formed.  *  Ch, — Yellow 
encrustation,  bordered  with  white.  With  sulphur  and  potassium 
iodide  yields  red  encrustation  of  bismuthous  iodide.  Bead  some- 
what brittle,  not  marking  paper. 

Boron. — *  Flame — Green.  Use  sulphuric  add  or  even  fluor- 
spar and  bisulphate  of  potash. 

Gadmitun. — *Ch, — Brown  oxide.    Use  soda. 

Calcium.— ♦.^me— Red  to  yellow-red.  Glows  strongly.  Add 
—Dissolve  assay  in  HOI,  and  dilute  greatly.  Add  sulphuric 
acid ;  no  precipitate  occurs  (see  *'  Strontium  "). 

Carbon  Dioxide.— *Oarbonates  effervesce  in  HOI,  some  when 
cold,  all  when  heated.  A  little  water  must  be  added.  Sulphides 
that  behave  similarly  are  recognised  by  their  physical  characters 
and  by  the  smell  of  the  escaping  gas,  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Small  quantities  of  carbonate  of  lime,  &c.,  present  only  as  im- 
purities in  the  assay,  often  give  considerable  effervescenoa 

Chlorine. — *Micr, — Make  a  very  dark  bead  with  copper  and 
add  a  little  of  the  assay.  If  chlorine  is  present  in  fair  quantity, 
a  fine  blue  flame  surrounds  the  bead  when  it  is  again  introduced 
into  the  flame.  (See  p.  43.)  Bromine  gives  a  similar  reaction, 
but  is  far  less  often  met  with. 

Chromium. — *  Bor, — Fine  green  in  both  flames.   Micr, — Ditto. 

Cobalt — *  Bor, — Blue  in  both  flames.  J/tcr.— Violet  to  blue 
beads.  The  borax  beads  are  green  when  iron  is  present,  especi- 
ally when  hot.     Ch. — Residue  from  RF.  magnetic. 

Copper. — *  Flame — Bright  green.  Blue  near  assay  with  H  01. 
Bor. — O.F.,  green  to  blue;  R.F.,  opaque  red.  Micr. — Ditto. 
Ch — Metallic  bead  of  copper;  use  soda  in  most  cases. 
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Fluorine. — *CL  tube — If  decomposable,  heat  the  powdered 
assay  strongly  with  a  drop  or  two  of  sulphuric  acid;  hold  a  clean 
glass  microscopic  slip,  or  the  base  of  a  watch-glass,  close  down  on 
the  end  of  the  tube.  In  two  or  three  minutes  remove  and  wash. 
When  dried,  a  dulled  circular  area  will  be  seen,  due  to  etching  by 
the  hydrofluoric  acid  vapours.  If  sand  or  quartz  fragments  are 
added  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  silicic  fluoride  is  formed  Insert 
a  glass  rod  moistened  with  water  down  the  tube;  the  water 
decomposes  the  vapour,  and  white  silicic  hydrate  is  deposited  on 
the  rod. 

Add. — If  the  mineral  is  not  decomposed  by  H^SO^  fuse 
microoosmic  salt  on  charcoal  until  ebullition  ceases,  mix  the 
product  with  the  powdered  assay,  and  fuse  on  a  glass  slip  over  a 
lamp-flame.  On  washing  off  the  mixture  and  dryins,  the  surface 
will  be  seen  to  be  etched,  a  dulled  area  having  been  formed 
under  the  fused  mass. 

Iron.— ♦-fior.— O.  F.,  yellow.  R  F.,  bottle-green.  *i/tcr.— 
Reddish  in  both  beads;  darker  when  titanium  or  tungsten  is 
present  (see  under  these).  CI.  tube — Residue  sometimes  mag- 
netic.    *  Ch, — Residue  from  R  F.  magnetic. 

Lead. — *.^tJM— Blue.  0.  tube — When  sulphur  is  present, 
forms,  on  some  heating,  a  dense  white  deposit  of  lead  sulphate. 
♦CA. — Yellow  to  orange  oxide,  fringed  with  white;  turns  strong 
yellow  when  potassium  iodide  and  sulphur  are  added  to  assay. 
White  chloride  or  sulphate  when  chlorine  or  sulphur  is  present. 
Metallic  lead  in  R.  F.  The  bead  oxidises  and  turns  orange 
in  O.  F. 

Lithium. — *  Flame  -  Crimson.     A  rare  constituent. 

Magnesium.— *CA. — Magnesia  becomes  dull  pink  with  cobalt 
nitrate.  Heat  strongly.  Few  compounds,  however,  show  this 
reaction,  and  wet  tests  must  be  used. 

Manganese.^*  ^or.—O.  F.,  red  violet  R.  F.,  colourless. 
Mior. — Ditto.  Add. — *  Moisten  a  loop  of  platinum  wire,  and 
dip  it  into  sodium  carbonate;  fuse  to  a  bead  and  add  the 
powdered  assay ;  heat  in  O.  F. ;  manganese,  even  in  very 
small  quantity,  gives  an  opaque  green  bead. 

Merouiy. — *  CL  tube — Metallic  sublimate,  especially  with  soda. 
The  sulphide,  without  soda,  gives  a  black  sublimate  which  has 
A  red  streak. 

Molybdenum. — Flame — Yellow-green.  ^Bor. — O.  F.,  colour- 
less. R.  F.,  brown.  Mior. — Green  in  both  flames.  0.  tube 
— Sometimes  thin  white  oxide.  *Ch, — White  oxide,  which 
becomes  *blue  on  being  touched  with  R  F.  The  soda- 
residue,    treated    as    described    under    '^  Titanium,"    ^ives    i^ 
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greenish  solution  which  passes  into  brown;    sometimes  blue. 
(See  "Tungsten.'') 

Nickel.— *^or.—0.  P.,  brown.  R.  F.,  greyish.  *  Micr.— 
O.  P.,  yellow.  R.  P.,  slowly  colourless  with  tin.  These  re- 
actions may  be  obscured  by  cobalt.  See  account  of  chloanthite 
on  p.  69.     (7A. — Residue  from  R.  P.  magnetic. 

PhosphoruB. — *  Flame — Feebly  but  distinctly  green;  use  sul- 
phuric acid.  CL  tube — ^Add  4  mm.  or  so  of  magnesium  tape 
and  fuse.  In  some  cases  the  mineral  must  be  first  fused  with 
soda  on  charcoal,  and  the  powdered  slag  used  in  the  tube.  The 
addition  of  water,  after  the  tube  has  cooled,  causes  the  evolution 
of  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  known  hj  its  smell,  which  is  com- 
pared to  that  of  decaying  fish.  Uh, — With  cobalt  nitrate 
fusible  phosphates  become  blue.  Add, — *  Nitric  acid  solution 
of  ammonium  molybdate,  added  to  a  solution  of  a  phosphate, 
or  in  many  cases  to  its  powder,  produces  a  crystalline  yellow 
precipitate.  This  must  be  proved-  to  be  crystalline  with  a  lens 
or  microscope. 

Potassium. — *  Flame — Violet.  Often  requires  blue  glass.  For 
intensification  of  this  reaction,  see  pp.  83,  85.  *  Add, — Fuse 
the  assay  with  soda  on  platinum,  if  not  otherwise  soluble, 
and  dissolve  in  H  01.  Add  solution  of  platinic  chloride,  and 
evaporate  almost  to  dryness ;  add  a  little  water,  or  preferably 
alcohol ;  if  potassium  is  present,  a  crystalline  yellow  precipitate 
of  potassium  platinic  chloride  will  be  seen  to  have  formed.  This 
precipitate  is  not  easily  dissolved  in  water,  and  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol.     Ammonium  compounds  give  a  similar  reaction. 

Silicon.  —  ^Mior.  —  Silica  is  insoluble,  a  skeleton  thus  re- 
maining in  the  bead.  The  fragment  used  must  be  small  (see 
p.  52).  *Ch, — The  soda-residue  should  be  dissolved  in  dilute 
HOI,  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a  temperature  only  a  little 
above  100*,  and  again  treated  with  H  01  and  water.  Any  silica 
present  will  separate  as  a  light  precipitate,  which  must  not  feel 
gritty  under  the  glass  rod  used  in  stirring.  If  gritty,  the  fusion 
with  soda  has  not  been  carried  on  long  enough  to  completely 
decompose  the  assay. 

With  cobalt  nitrate  fusible  silicates  give  a  rich  blue  glass. 
Add. — Some  silicates  decompose  on  boiling  with  H  01,  the  silica 
being  lefb  as  a  powder  or  a  jelly  of  silicic  hydrate  (see  p.  33), 
If  previously  fused  with  soda,  a  jelly  always  forms. 

Silver. — Bar.  and  Micr. — White  and  turbid  beads,  particularly 
in  O.  P.  Ch. — Dull  pink  brown  feeble  encrustation,  pale  crim- 
son or  violet  if  formed  over  a  film  of  oxide  of  antimony,  or  where 
lead  is  present*  the  colour  greatly  improving  on  cooling.    An 
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ore  of  antimony  may  be  added  to  the  assay,  to  produoe  this 
reaction.  *  Silver  bead  in  R.F.,  whioh  does  not  mark  paper  like 
lead,  or  turn  white  like  tin  in  O.F.  Where  copper  is  present,  or 
in  any  compound  ore  of  silver,  it  is  well  to  use  a  mixed  flux  of 
borax  and  soda,  the  borax  taking  up  the  other  constituents. 
(In  presence  of  lead,  see  p.  56.) 

Sodium. — *  Flame — Strong  yellow. 

Strontinm. — *  Flame — Crimson  to  yellowiah-red.  Add, — Dis- 
solve assay  in  H  01,  and  dilute  greatly.  Add  sulphuric  acid ;  a 
white  precipitate  occurs,  sometimes  after  a  little  standing  (see 
"Calcium"). 

Sulphur. — ^^Tom^— Native  sulphur  gives  a  blue  flame,  but  this 
is  not  seen  in  the  heating  of  sulphides  and  sulphates.  CI,  tube — 
Yellow  sublimate  from  many  minerals,  the  colour  most  notice- 
able when  hot.    0.  tube — Sulphurous  anhydride  is  often  evolved. 

*  Ch, — Blackens  silver  coin  after  fusion  in  RF.  with  soda  and 
addition  of  water  to  the  slag  (see  p.  60).  Add, — ^Treated  with 
H  CI,  many  sulphides  give  off  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  known  by 
its  smelL 

Sulphides  may  in  all  ordinaiy  cases  be  distinguished  from 
sulphates  by  their  physical  characters.f 

Tin. — Ch. — ^White    encrustation,   somewhat  weak    at  first; 

*  blue-green  with  cobalt  nitrate.  *  Metallic  beads,  white  and 
malleable  \  best  obtained  by  powdering  the  assay  with  charcoal 
and  soda,  then  fusing,  and  pounding  out  of  the  residue  in  water 
in  a  mortar.     The  bead  turns  white  in  O.F. 

Titanium.— ^or. — O.  F.,  colourless.    R.  F.,  yellow  to  brown. 

*  Micr, — O.  F.,  colourless.  R  F.,  violet.  Dark  red-brown  when 
iron  is  present.  *  Ch, — The  soda  residue  is  boiled  in  H  CI,  with 
tin-foil  about  one  centimetre  square,  to  ensure  reduction,  and  to 
avoid  colouration  of  the  liquid  by  formation  of  ferric  chloride, 
should  iron  be  present.  On  cooling,  and  often  after  some  standing, 
the  solution  becomes  violet  through  formation  of  titanium  tri- 
chloride (TiClg).     (See  "  Tungsten  "  below.) 

Tungsten. — Bor, — O.  F.,  colourless.  R  F.,  palish  yellow-brown. 
Micr, — O.  F.,  colourless.  R.  F.,  blue.  Crimson-brown  or  red 
if  iron  is  present.  *  Ch — The  soda-residue,  treated  as  above 
described  under  **  Titanium,"  gives  a  Prussian-blue  solution, 
sometimes  turning  brown  later.  The  charcoal  used  in  the 
fusion  must  not  contain  any  cobalt  nitrate  firom  previous 
operations,  since  this  will  produce  a  sunilar  blue  in  the  acid. 
Some  salts  of  molybdenum  are  said  to  behave  similarly. 

t  For  a  rapid  method  for  the  determination  of  sulphides,  arsenidee,  and 
antimonides,  see  Bur^hardt,  Mineral  Mag,,  vol.  ix.  (1891),  p.  227. 
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Uranium.—*  i5or.— O.P.,  yellow.  R.  R,  bottle-green.  *  Mier. 
— Qreen  beads.     Distinguished  thus  from  iron. 

Zinc. — *  Ch. — White  encrustation,  bright  green  with  cobalt 
nitrate  ;  heat  assay  in  R.  F.     No  metallic  bead. 

ZirconkinL — Flame — Zirconia  glows  very  strongly .  Ch, — With 
cobalt  nitrate  zirconia  becomes  dull  violet,  a  reaction  uncertain 
and  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  case  of  zircon,  the  only  common 
compound  of  zirconia.     (See  notes  on  Zircon  on  p.  77.) 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

BL0WPIPE-TB8TS  USBFUL  IH  THB  DETBBHINATION  OF 
COMMOK  MINERALS. 

Tbb  selection  of  minerals  here  made  includes  some  that  are  of 
fiEir  rarer  occurrence  than  others,  but  which  yet  are  the  more 
common  representatives  of  certain  chemical  constituents  of  the 
earth's  crust.  It  also  excludes  a  number  of  important  minerals, 
particularly  silicates,  which  must  be  recognised  by  physical 
characters  or  more  complete  chemical  analysis.  The  group,  for 
example,  of  the  felspars  thus  obtains  little  prominence  ;  but  the 
later  section  devoted  to  Szab6's  flame-reactions  does  them,  it  is 
hoped,  some  measure  of  justice.  The  worker  is  presumed  to 
have  before  him  some  handy  text-book  of  mineralogy,  and  ques- 
tions of  colour,  hardness,  dsc.,  are  thus  omitted  from  these  notes, 
except  where  especially  important  for  distinction.  Should  the 
mineral  under  examination  not  correspond  with  any  in  the 
following  series,  reference  to  the  text-book  under  the  head  of 
those  that  agree  with  it  most  closely  will  generally  complete  its 
determination. 

An  alphabetical  order  has  been  adopted ;  but  an  index  at  the 
end  of  Uie  list  serves  to  connect  the  ores  of  the  same  metal  one 
with  another.  The  abbreviations  used  are  the  same  as  those  in 
the  preceding  section.  The  chemical  composition  is  shown  after 
each  name. 

la.  Alnnite  (see  notes  on  Websterite^. 

1.  Anglesite.  Pb  S  O4.  0.  tube — Fuses,  and  on  prolonged 
heating  forms  a  slight  white  sublimate.  Ch, — Lead  encrusta- 
tion. Fuses  and  reduces  easily  to  metal.  With  soda,  sulphur 
reaction.  Add, — ^Despite  its  appearance,  the  specific  gravity 
(  »  6*2)  suggests  the  presence  of  a  heavy  metal. 

2.  Anhydrite.  CaSO^  ^/ome— Calcium,  with  HCl  Fu8. 
— About  2*5.  CL  tvh6-~No  water.  CA. — ^With  soda,  sulphur 
reaction.  Add, — Hardness  =  3  or  more ;  that  of  gypsum  »  2. 
Soluble  in  HCL 

3.  Anorthite.  Ca  Alj  Si,  Oo.  Flame — Calcium,  on  decomposi- 
tion with  H  CL  Fu8. — Nearly  as  high  as  orthoclase.  Micr, — 
Silica.  Add, — Best  treated  by  Szab6's  method.  Decomposed  by 
H  CI.     Specific  gravity  =  about  2-75. 

4.  Antimonite.    Sb^Sg.     .^TofiM— Smoky  green.     Ftta. — 1.     CL 
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tube — Bed  sublimate  of  antimonous  sulphide,  darkening  to  black 
at  base ;  white  oxides,  and  sometimes  sulphur,  above.  0,  tube — 
Similar ;  dense  white  oxides.  Ch, — Similar  products;  in  the  end 
completely  volatilised.     With  soda,  sulphur  reaction. 

5.  Apatite.  3CagP«08  +  Ca(01,  F)2.  Flame--- With  HCl, 
calcium  flame;  with  HgSO^,  phosphorus.  Fi^. — Near  5.  CI. 
tube — ^With  magnesium,  phosphorus  reaction.  Add, — Soluble  in 
strong  H  CI.  A  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  added  to  the  solution 
precipitates  microscopic  crystals  of  gypsum.  Treated  with  nitric 
acid  and  ammonium  molybdate  solution,  gives  strong  yellow 
precipitate.  Small  fragments  may  be  thus  dealt  with  on  a  glass 
slip* 

6.  Apophyllite.  Very  near  (H,  K),  Ca  Si^  O^  +  H^  O,  with  some 
PI.  Flame — With  blue  glass,  good  potassium.  Fus, — Easy, 
with  intumescence.  Micr, — Silica.  CL  tube. — Water.  Add, — 
With  H  01  gives  gelatinous  silica  in  lamps. 

7.  Aragonite.  CaCOg  (Rhombic  form).— ^Zame— With  HCl, 
strong  calcium.  Fus. — Infusible.  Add. — Effervesces  freely  in 
cold  H  CI.  The  solution  is  greatly  diluted,  gives  no  precipitate 
on  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  even  after  long  standing.  Dis- 
tinguished thus  from  strontianite.  Distinguished  from  calcite 
by  its  specific  gravity  (  =  2'93)  and  slightly  superior  hardness. 
For  Meigen's  and  Lemberg's  important  tests,  see  p.  36. 

8.  Argentite.  Ag,  S.  Fus. — Easy.  Bor.  and  i/u>r.— Silver  re- 
actions. Oh. — Silver  bead.  With  soda,  sulphur  reactions. 
Add. — Sectile  and  malleable.  Distinguished  from  stephanite  by 
absence  of  antimony. 

9.  Atacamite.  Cu  Clj  +  3  Hj  Cu  O^.  i^fcww— Bums  lumin- 
ously, and  gives  a  blue  flame  near  the  assay  (copper  chloride) 
and  copper  green  beyond.  Bar.  and  Micr. — Copper  reactions. 
CL  tube — Water.     Forms  yellow-brown  and  groenish  deposits  at 

lower  end  of  tube.      Ch Similar  deposits   on  the  charcoal. 

Copper  bead. 

10.  Augite.  (Ca,  Mg,  Fe)  Si  O,  with  some  Alj  Og  and  FcjOg.* 
Fua, — About  3*5.  Mior. — Silica.  Add. — Can  be  just  scratched 
with  a  knife.  Prism-angle  of  87"*  distinguishes  the  pyroxenes 
from  the  amphiboles. 

11.  Azurite.  2CUOO3  +  HgCuOg.  Flame --With  HCl, 
copper  colours.  Fus. — 2.  Bor.  and  Micr. — Copper  reactions. 
CI.  ^ttfttf— Blackens  ;  water  given  off.  Ch. — Copper  bead. 
Add. — Effervesces  freely  in  hot  H  CI.  Distinguished  from 
malachite  by  blue  colour;  from  chalcanthite  by  absence  of 
sulphur  and  insolubility  in  water. 

12.  Barytes.  BaS04.  flame — Barium  green.  ^t«.— About 
3;  commonly  decrepitates.     Ch. — With  soda,  sulphur  reaction. 

*  See  Hintze,  Mineralogit^  Bd.  ii.,  p.  958. 
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Add. — Specific  gravity  =  4*5,  a  character  noticeable  even  in  small 
specimens. 

13.  Bismuth.  BL  Fu8.—YeTj  easy.  0.  tube^Fvtaes  and 
forms  white  to  pale  yellow  sublimate ;  if  potassium  iodide  and 
sulphur  are  fused  with  it,  a  vermilion  sublimate  results.  Ch.-^ 
Bismuth  encrustation,  which  becomes  a  strong  red  when  potassium 
iodide  and  sulphur  are  added  to  the  assay.  These  materials 
should  be  powdered  up  with  the  bismuth.  Fuses  to  a  brittle  but 
slightly  malleable  bead,  which  does  not  mark  paper. 

Bismntliine  (Bi^  83)  gives  similar  reactions,  but  with  evidences 
of  sulphur. 

13a.  Blende  (see  Zinc  Blende). 

14.  Bomite.  CujPeSg.  i^/aw«— Copper.  Fus. — Easy.  Bor. 
and  Micr, — Oopper  reactions.  Ch. — Fuses  to  a  magnetic  globule. 
With  soda,  copper  beads  in  a  black  magnetic  residue  (iron). 
Sulphur  reaction.  Add, — Distinguished  by  purple-red  tarnish 
from  copper  pyrites;  yellowish  when  freshly  fractured. 

15.  Brucite.  HjMgO«.  Fus, — Infusible;  becomes  opaque. 
CI,  tube —W&ter,  Ch, — With  cobalt  nitrate  gives  a  faint  mag- 
nesium reaction.    Compare  with  talc  and  gypsum  (see  also  p.  36). 

16.  Calamine  (Smithsonite  of  Beudant).  Zn  C  O3.  (7A.—Zinc 
encrustation,  which,  with  the  residue,  becomes  a  fine  green 
with  cobalt  nitrate.  Add, — Effervesces  in  H  CI.  Distinguished 
from  hemimorphite  (calamine  of  Brongniart)  by  not  yielding 
gelatinous  silica. 

17.  Calcite.  CaCOg  (rhombohedral  form).  Like  Aragonite 
(but  see  p.  36).  Add, — Specific  gravity  =  2-72.  Perfect  rhom- 
bohedral cleavage,  even  in  small  fragments. 

18.  GassiteriM.  SnOj.  Micr, — ^Often  some  silica.  Ch, — Tin 
encrustation,  blue-green  with  cobalt  nitrate  ;  near  the  assay,  and 
very  characteristic  if  examined  when  cold.  Powder  with  one 
part  of  charcoal  and  two  parts  of  soda,  to  obtain  good  metallic 
beads.  The  metallic  bead,  treated  alone  on  charcoal  in  O.  F., 
oxidises  and  turns  white,  unlike  lead  or  silver.  Add, — Specific 
gravity  «  about  6*8,  an  important  character  when  examining 
the  dull  brown  pebbles  of  Stream  Tin. 

19.  Celestine.  SrSO^.  /'^aww— Strontium.  04.— With  soda, 
sulphur  reaction.  Add, — Distinguished  from  gypsum,  should 
the  flame  be  doubtful,  by  hardness :»  3  ~  3'5  and  specific  gravity 
=8  3*95;  also  absence  of  water,  and  insolubility  in  HCl.  The 
latter  character  distinguishes  it  from  anhydrite. 

20.  Cerussite.  PbCOg.  Flame — Lead.  Fw, — Very  easy. 
CI,  tube — Becomes  yellow  on  cooling  (lead  oxide).  Ch, — ^Lead 
encrustation ;  rapidly  reduced  to  metal.     Add. — Effervesces  in 
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hotHOL      Specific  gravity » 6*4  when  crystallised,  suggesting, 
in  spite  of  its  appearance,  tlie  presence  of  a  heavy  metal. 
20a.  Chalcopyrite  (see  Copper  Pyrites). 

21.  Chalybite.  FeCOg.  ^w.— Near  6;  blackens.  £or,  and 
i/ter.— Iron  reactions.  01.  tube, — Blackens;  magnetic  residue. 
CA.— Ditto.     ileW.— Effervesces  in  hot  H  01. 

22.  Chloanthite.  (Ni,  Oo,  Fe)  Asg.  ^t«.— Easy,  ^or.— Cobalt 
reaction.  If  much  iron  is  present,  the  bead  will  be  green  when 
hot.  To  obtain  evidence  of  the  nickel,  prepare  a  large  well- 
coloured  borax  bead  and  transfer  it  to  charcoal ;  oxidise  for  some 
time;  separate  the  blue  glass  from  the  metallic  residue  by 
breaking  the  bead,  wrapped  in  paper,  on  the  anvil ;  fuse  the 
residue  again  with  more  borax  on  the  charcoal,  and  repeat  the 
operation  until  the  bead  becomes  brown  (nickel)  or  colourless 
(no  nickel  present).  To  confirm  this  result,  treat  the  residue 
now  with  microcosmic  salt,  which  will  show  the  characteristic 
yellow  due  to  nickel  in  O.  F.  If  copper  is  also  present,  the 
microcosmic  salt  bead  will  be  green,  and  will  become  red  in  R.  F. 
on  addition  of  tin. 

Where  the  quantity  of  nickel  is  small,  a  gold  button  weighing 
about  75  milligrammes  should  be  fused  with  the  borax  bead  on 
charcoal.  This  withdraws  the  nickel  and  any  copper,  and,  after 
fusion  with  fresh  borax  to  remove  all  cobalt,  gives  with  micro- 
cosmic salt  the  nickel  or  nickel  and  copper  reaction. 

The  colours  of  beads  thus  treated  on  charcoal  can  always  be 
examined  by  picking  up  some  of  the  hot  material  on  platinum 
wire.  CL  HU>e — Arsenic  sublimates.  Ch. — Abundant  arsenic 
encrustation. 

23.  Chromite.  ( Fe,  Or) (FeyCrj)04,  often  with  MgO  and  AlgOg. 
Ftu. — Practically  infusible;  becomes  magnetic  in  R.  F.  Bar.  and 
Micr. — Fine  chromium  reactions;  mingled  with  those  of  iron 
when  hot.     Ch, — In  R.  F.  somewhat  feebly  magnetic  residue. 

24.  ChrysocoUa.  Probably  H^Cu  Si  O^  +  HaO.  Mame— Copper. 
Fvs. — Infusible.  Bar.  and  Micr, — Copper  reactions.  In  latter, 
cloudy  silica.  CI.  tvhe — Water;  becomes  black.  Ch. — With 
soda,  metallic  copper.  Add. — With  H  01,  separation  of  powdery 
silica.     Commonly  some  carbonate  present. 

25.  Giimabar.  Hg  S.  CI.  ^&0— Black  sublimate,  which  has  a 
red  streak.  With  soda  added,  yields  globules  of  mercury.  Ch, — 
Volatilises.  With  soda,  sulphur  reaction.  With  potassium  iodide 
and  sulphur,  faint  yellow  encrustation.     Add. — Red  streak. 

26.  Cobaltilie,  Co  As-  +  Co  Sg  (  «  Co  As  S).  Bor.  and  Mit^r.-^ 
Oobalt  reactions.    CL  tube — Fuses.    Arsenous  sulphide,  sulphur, 
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white  oxide,  and  sometimes  some  metallic  arsenic.     0.  tube — 
White  oxide  and  some  sulphide.     Oh. — Arsenic  encrustation. 

27.  Copper  Pyrites  (Chalcopyrite).  Ou  Fe  S,.  ^/ame— Copper 
colours  with  HOI.  Fus, — Easy.  Bor,  and  Micr. — Copper 
reactions ;  green  in  O.  F.  when  hot,  owing  to  presence  of  iron. 
Gl.  tube-^-^me  sulphur.  Ch, — Fuses  to  a  magnetic  globule. 
Roast  in  O.  F.,  and  then  reduce ;  a  copper  bead  separates  in  the 
mass.  Soda  only  obscures  the  reaction.  Add, — Hardness  =  3*5  ; 
easily  distinguished  thus  from  iron  pyrites,  which  cannot  be 
scratched  by  the  knife. 

27a.  Copper  Glance  (see  Bedmthite). 

28.  Comndum.  Al^O^.  Ftis. — Infusible.  Micr. — Very  slowly 
soluble ;  often  some  silica.  Ch. — With  cobalt  nitrate  the  residue 
becomes  pale  blue  (alumina).  Add, — Hardness  =  9 ;  specific 
gravity  =  4.  These  characters  are  both  important  when  dealing 
with  rough  forms,  such  as  the  pebbles  found  in  streams.  The 
parting-planes  are  generally  traceable  even  in  these. 

29.  CryoUte.  6  Na  F  +  AL  FW  =  Na^  AI^Fu).  Flame  — 
Sodium.  Fu8, — Very  easy.  UL  ttu>e — Fluorine  reaction  with 
sulphuric  acid.  Ch. — After  thorough  heating,  the  residue  gives 
alumina  reaction  with  cobalt  nitrate.  Add. — Fused  with  micro- 
cosmic  salt  on  a  glass  slip,  leaves  a  dulled  and  etched  area  when 
the  slip  has  been  washed  and  dried.  Distinguished  from  fluor- 
spar by  its  lower  hardness  (  =  2*5)  and  its  easy  fusibility. 

30.  Cuprite.  CugO.  /iJaww— Copper  colours  with  H  CI.  Fus. 
— Easy.  Bor,  and  Micr.  —Copper  reactions.  0.  tvhe — Blackens 
(CuOJ.  Ch. — Copper  bead  in  R.  F.  easily  obtained.  AdcL-^ 
Soluble  in  H  CI.     Streak  red. 

31.  Dolomite.  CaMgCgOg.  i^awK?— With  H  CI,  calcium. 
Fu8. — Infusible.  Add. — In  cold  dilute  H  CI  {^0  percent,  water) 
effervesces  very  slightly,  but  freely  when  heated.  Compare 
with  calcite  by  putting  a  fragment  of  each  in  the  same  tube. 
For  Lemberg's  test>  see  p.  36. 

To  the  H  CI  solution  add  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  and  then 
solution  of  hydric  disodic  phosphate  (1  part  of  the  salt  to 
10  of  water).  Allow  to  stand  for  some  time.  A  minutely 
crystalline  precipitate  of  ammonic  magnesic  phosphate  will  be 
formed. 

The  specific  gravity  of  dolomite  is  about  2*85,  calcite  being 
2*72;  the  hardness  is  between  3*5  and  4. 

32.  Epidote.  H  Ca2(Al,  Fe)8  Sig  Gig.  /W.— Slightly  more 
fusible  than  actinolite.  Intumesces  somewhat.  J/ior.~  Silica. 
Add. — Hardness  e  6-5,  that  of  the  amphiboles  being  5:5. 
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83.  Epsomite  (Epsom  Salt).  Mg  S  a  +  7  H.  O.  Fua.  — Yerj 
oftsy,  with  intumeaoenoe.  UL  tu^ — wiater.  Ch, — With  cobalt 
nitrate,  magnesia  reaction.  With  soda,  sulphur  reaction.  AdcL — 
Soluble  in  water.     Bitter  taste. 

SSa.  Embescite  (see  Bondte). 

34  Fluor-spar.  Oa  F,.  Flame— OtAoium,  &irly  good.  Fus. — 
Decrepitates  much,  but  finally  fuses  at  2*5  -  3  with  ebullition. 
CI.  tube — Fluorine  reactions  well  given.  Sometimes  phos- 
phorescent Add, — Fused  with  microcosmic  salt  on  a  glass 
slip,  etches  the  glass  beneath.  Distinguished  from  calcite  by  its 
superior  hardness  and  specific  gravity. 

35.  Franldinite.  (Fe,  Zn,  Mn)  (Fe^,  Mn^  O4.  /W.— Infusible. 
Bar.  and  Micr,  —  Iron  reactions.  Ch,  —  Zinc  encrustation, 
green  with  cobalt  nitrate.  Add. — Manganese  reaction  with  soda 
bead.     More  or  less  magnetic  even  before  reduction. 

36.  aalena.  FbS.  Fhme-^Lead.  i^.~Yery  easy.  CLtube 
— Thin  white-yellow  sulphur  sublimate.  0.  tube — After  strong 
heating,  a  distinct  and  characteristic  heavy  sublimate  of  lead 
sulphate  forms  as  a  white  streak  on  the  under  side  of  the  tube. 
(7^— Lead  encrustation  fringed  with  lead  sulphate.  Metallic 
lead  bead  easily  obtained.  With  soda,  sulphur  reaction.  Add. — 
Ck>loar  and  cubic  cleavage  characteristic,  even  in  small  frag- 
ments.    For  Argentiferous  Ckdena^  see  p.  56. 

37.  Oamet.  Common  varieties  represented  by  (Oa^  Fe,  Mg, 
Mn)3  ^Al J,  Foj,  Org)  Sij  (X,.  Fus. — The  common  iron-alumina 
and  lime-iron  garnets  fuse  at  3.  Mier. — Silica.  Add, — The 
crystalline  forms,  rhombic  dodecahedron,  ioositetrahedron,  d^., 
are  characteristic,  and  can  be  traced  even  in  worn  specimens. 
Hardness  »  about  7 ;  specific  gravity  =  about  3*5,  but  not  safely 
distinguished  thus  from  ruby  (red  corundum).  The  low 
fusibility  of  most  varieties  easily  distinguishes  red  garnets 
from  mby,  siroon,  and  spineL 

38.  adthite.  H.  Fe,  O4.  i^.— About  5.  Bar.  and  Mior.— 
Iron  reactions.  CL  tube — Water.  Ch. — In  R  F.  magnetic 
residue.  Add.  —  Soluble  in  H  CI  after  some  time.  Streak 
yellow-brown.  Crystallises,  and  has  somewhat  higher  specific 
gravity  than  limonite  (4*2  and  3*8  respectively,  averages  being 
taken). 

39.  Graphite.  C.  Fue. — ^Infusible.  Bar. — ^In  R  F.  gives 
dusky  bead  full  of  black  flecks,  resembling  that  due  to 
molybdenum.  Add. — Soils  the  fingers.  Does  not  give  the 
yellow-green  flame  of  molybdenite,  which  has  specific  gravity  » 
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4*5,  that  of  graphite  being  only  2.     Graphite  is  also  blacker  in 
colour. 

40.  aypBom.  Ca  S  O4  +  2  H^  O.  ^/ams— Oalcium,  with  H  CI. 
Fvs, — About  2-5.  CI,  tube — ^Becomes  white  and  opaque;  much 
water.  Ch, — With  soda,  sulphur  reaction.  Add. — ^Hardness  » 
2.    Soluble  in  H  OL    See  Celestine. 

41.  Hffimatite.  Fe^  O3.  Fu8, — Fusible  on  reduction  in  K.  F. 
Birr,  and  Micr, — Iron  reactions.  CL  tube — ^Oenerallj  a  trace  of 
water,  but  &r  less  than  limonite  or  gothite.  Ch, — In  R.  F. 
magnetic  residue.  Add. — Slowly  soluble  in  H  CI.  Streak .  red 
(highly  characteristic,  even  of  the  black  Specular  Iron  variety). 

42.  Hemfanorphite  (Electric  Calamine).  H^Zn^BiO^,  Ftu. 
— 6.  Micr. — Silica.  CL  tube — Water.  Ch, — Zinc  encrustation. 
Add, — Soluble  in  HCl  with  formation  of  a  stiff  silica  jelly. 
Commonly  associated  with  some  carbonate  of  zinc,  which 
effervesces. 

43.  Hornblende.  (Mg,  Ca,  Fe)  Si  O3,  with  some  Al^O,  and 
Fefi^.*  Like  augite.  Prism-angle,  however,  124*.  Frequently 
in  elongated  prisms  and  even  finely  fibrous,  as  in  asbestos. 

43a.  Horn  Silver  (see  Kerargyrite). 
436.  Hmenite  (see  Titanic  Iron  Ore). 

44.  Iron.  Fe.  Fus. — Infusible.  Bor,  and  Micr, — Iron  re- 
actions. Add, — Magnetic.  Soluble  in  HCl,  giving  yellow 
solution.  Placed  in  a  drop  of  aqueous  solution  of  cupric  sul- 
phate, becomes  coated  with  metallic  copper.  Reduces  the  test 
solution  of  ammonium  molybdate,  producing  a  fine  blue  colour. 

Bare  except  in  meteorites :  the  cupric  sulphate  test  has  been 
applied  to  microscopic  sections. 

45.  Iron  Pyrites  (Fyrite).  FeS^  /W.— About  2.  Bar,  and 
Mier, — Iron  reactions.  CL  tube — Abundant  sulphur.  Ch. — 
Magnetic  after  reduction.  Add. — Insoluble  in  HCL  Crystal- 
lises oommonly  in  cubes.  Distinguished  from  pyrrhotine  by 
more  brassy  colour,  hardness  (  =  6*5),  behaviour  with  H  CI,  and 
particularly  by  not  being  magnetic  before  fusion.  Marcasite  is 
slightly  paler  in  colour.    See  Marcasite. 

46.  Kaolin.  H^AljSi^J^.  /W.— Infusible.  JVtcr.— Silica. 
CI.  tube — Water.  Ch. — With  cobalt  nitrate,  a  fine  alumina 
reaction. 

47.  Kerargyrite  (Horn  Silver)  Group. t  Ag(Cl,  Br,  I).  Ghlorar- 
gyrite  (Ag  CI)  is  grey  or  colourless.  Micr. — With  copper, 
chlorine  reaction.     CL  tvbe — Fused  with  potassium  bisulphate, 

*8ee  Hintze,  Mineralogie,  Bd.  it.,  p.  1186. 

t  Prior  and  Spenoer,  Min.  Mag.,  yoL  zilL  (1902),  p.  176. 
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evolves  H  CI.  CA.  — Silver  bead.  Bromargyrite  (Ag  Br)  is 
greenish-grey.  CL  tvhe — Treated  as  above,  evolves  bromine. 
The  species  containing  iodine  are  yellowish. 

48.  Kupfemickel  (Nickeline).  NiAs.  i^t«.— Very  easy.  Bor. 
and  Micr, — Nickel  reactions.  If  complicated  by  cobalt,  must  be 
treated  as  described  under  chloanthite.  CL  tvhe — No  arsenic 
mirror.  0.  tube — White  oxide.  Ch, — Arsenic  encrustation. 
In  B.  F.,  magnetic  globule.  Add, — Insoluble  in  H  CI.  Copper- 
red  colour  characteristic. 

49.  Labradorite.  For  composition,  see  p.  173.  Flame — 
Calcium  and  sodium,  the  former  often  overpowered  by  the 
latter.  Fus.  —  3'6.  Micr,  —  Silica.  Add,  —  Slowly  decom- 
posed by  HCL  Best  treated  by  Szab6's  method.  Specific 
gravity  «  about  2*7. 

50.  Limonite.  H^  Fe4  Oq.  Like  gdthite ;  but  specific  gravity 
somewhat  lower  (»  about  3*8).     Not  found  crystallised. 

61.  Magnesite.  MgOOj.  i\«.— Infusible.  (7A.— With  cobalt 
nitrate,  &ir  magnesia  reaction.  Add. — Efiervesces  fairly  in 
hot  H  01     (See  p.  36.) 

52.  Magnetite.  Fog  O4.  Fua, — 6.  B(/r,  and  Mityr, — Iron  re- 
actions. Add, — Slowly  soluble  in  H  01.  Magnetic  before 
reduction,  attracting  its  own  powder.  Many  masses  show  polar 
magnetism  of  opposite  kinds.  Oompare  notes  on  Titanic  Iron 
Ore. 

53.  Malachite.  On  0  O^  +  H^  Ou  O^.  Like  azurite.  Green 
colour  highly  characteristic.  Distinguished  from  chrysocoUa  by 
absence  of  silica  and  by  less  porcellanous  aspect. 

53a.  Mcmganite  (see  notes  on  Psilomelane). 

54.  Marcasite.  Fe  Sg.  Like  pyrite,  but  white  when  cleaned 
with  H  01.*^    Readily  decomposed  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 

55.  MispickeL  FeAsS(=  FeAsg  +  FeS^).  JFV/*,— 2.  B<yr, 
and  Micr, — Iron  reactions.  CI,  tube — Arsenous  sulphide  and 
excellent  arsenic  mirror.  0.  «w6e--White  oxide.  Ch. — Ditto. 
Magnetic  residue  in  R.  F.  With  soda,  sulphur  reaction.  Add, 
— When  containing  cobalt,  difficult  to  distinguish  from  smaltite, 
but  contains  far  more  iron,  and  is  rhombic,  not  cubic,  in  crystal- 
lisation. 

56.  Molybdenite  Mo  Sg.  Flame — Molybdenum,  resembling 
barium.  Fus. — Infusible.  Bor.  and  Micr, — Molybdenum  re- 
actions. 0,  tvhe — Faint  white  molybdenum  trioxide.  Ch, — 
White  encrustation,  at  some  distance,  when  an  unusually  large 

♦H.  N.  Stokes,  BvU,  U.S.  Oeol,  Survey,  No.  186  (1900). 
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assay  is  used ;  this  encmstation  at  once  turns  a  fine  blue  colour 
when  touched  with  R.  F.  With  soda,  sulphur  reaction.  The 
product  of  the  soda-fusion,  boiled  with  tin  in  H  CI,  colours  the 
fluid  greenish  and  finally  brown.  Add. — Bluer  in  tint  than 
graphite ;  marks  paper  with  a  greenish  streak. 

57.  Natrolite.  NajAl,SijOio  +  2HjO.  -Watwe— Strong  sodium. 
Fu8.—2.  CT.  tttfte— Water,  .l/icr.— Silica,  ilrfrf.— With  HOI 
forms  a  strong  silica-jelly.  Hardness,  like  many  zeolites,  =  5*5, 
but  often  appears  less,  through  fibrous  structure. 

58.  Nepheline  (Elsolite).  Approximately  (Na,  K)  Al  Si  O^, 
but  seems  to  contain  slightly  more  silica.  Flame — Sodium. 
/W.— 3-5.  if icr.— Silica.  Add.— With  HCl  forms  a  strong 
silica-jelly. 

58a.  Nickeline  or  Niccolite  (see  Kapfernickel). 

59.  Nitre.  KNOg.  Flame^Fine  Potassium.  i^t*#.— Very 
easy.  CI.  tube — Fused  with  bisulphate  of  potash,  gives  ofi* 
brown  fujnes,  well  seen  on  looking  down  tube.  Ch. — Flares  up 
directly  it  is  touched  with  the  flame,  forming  potassium  carbon- 
ate.    Add. — Soluble  in  water.     Characteristic  taste. 

60.  OligoclaBe.  For  composition,  see  p.  173.  Flam'i  — 
Sodium.  Fvs. — 3-5.  Micr. — Silica.  Add, — Specific  gravity 
=  about  2*63.  Not  decomposed  by  HCl.  Best  treated  by 
Szab6's  method. 

61.  Olivine.  (Mg,  Fe)2Si04.  /W. —Infusible.  Jficr.— Silica. 
Add. — Most  common  varieties  give  a  silica-jelly  with  H  CI. 
Transparent  yellow-green  appearance  characteristic.     H  =  6  >  7. 

62.  Orthoclase.  (K,  Na)  Al  Sij  Og.  Flame  — O^n  much 
sodium  (Soda-Orthoclase).  To  observe  the  strong  potassium 
flame,  fuse  in  a  bead  of  sodium  carbonate  and  examine  through 
5  mm.  of  blue  glass  (see  also  p.  85).  Ftu. — 5.  Mior. — Silica. 
Add. — Not  decomposed  by  H  CI.     Specific  gravity  =  about  2*56. 

63.  Pitchblende.  mUOj  +  nUOg.  Fus.—^.  Bar.  And  Micr.— 
Uranium  reactions.  In  Micr.,  generally  silica.  Add. — Liable 
to  give  many  reactions  due  to  impurities  of  sulphur,  copper,  dec. 
The  microcosmic  salt  beads  are  the  most  conclusive  blowpipe- 
reaction. 

64.  Proustite.  Agg  As  S3  ( =  3  Ag^  S .  As^  Sg).  Fus.—l.  Bar. 
and  Micr. — Silver  reactions.  CL  tube — Some  arsenous  sulphide. 
0.  tube — White  oxide.  Gh. — Arsenic  encrustation.  With  soda, 
silver  bead  and  sulphur  reaction.  A  dd. — Streak  scarlet-vermilion 
(Miera);  see  Fyrargyrite. 

65.  Psilomelane.  Hydrous  oxide  of  Mn,  Ba,  and  K.  Flame — 
Barium,  ^or.  and  ificr. — Manganese  reactions.  CiL  <u6»— Water. 
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Add. — Soluble  in  H  01 ;  chlorine  evolved,  known  by  its  smell. 
Barium  sulphate  is  usually  precipitated  on  addition  of  H^SO^. 
Manganite  (H,  Mn^  O4)  is  often  crystallised,  and  yields  no  barium. 

66.  Pyrargyrite.  Agg  Sb  S, ( =  3  Ago  S .  Sb^  Sg).  Like  proustite, 
with  antimony  in  place  of  arsenic.  Vh. — Silver  oxide  encrusta- 
tion on  antimony  oxide.     Add. — Streak  purplish-red  {Miera), 

66a.  Pyrite  (see  Iron  Pyrites). 

67.  Pyrolusite.  MnO^  Fus. — Infusible.  Bor,  and  Mior. — 
Manganese  reactions.  CL  tube  —  Oommonly  a  little  water. 
Evolves  oxygen,  a  glowing  splinter  of  wood  inserted  in  tube 
being  re- kindled  as  each  puff  of  gas  arises.  Add, — Soluble  in  H  CI 
with  evolution  of  chlorine,  which  is  known  by  its  smell. 

68.  Pyromorphite.  SPbgPjOg  +  PbOly  iP/ame— With  sul- 
phuric acid,  phosphorus  reaction,  the  green  flame  surrounding  an 
inner  blue  one  due  to  lead.  Fu8. — Very  easy.  Micr. — With 
copper  oxide,  chlorine  reaction.  GK — White  lead  chloride  en- 
crustation ;  nearer  assay,  lead  ditto.     In  R.  F.,  metallic  lead. 

69.  Pyrrhotine.  Fe^Sg  (=  eFeS.FeSg).  /W.  — About  2. 
Bor.  and  Micr. — Iron  reactions.  CL  tube — Scarcely  aiiy  sulphur. 
Add, — Soluble  in  HOI;  evolves  H2S  on  boiling.  Magnetic 
before  reduction,  and  attracts  its  own  powder.     See  Iron  Pyrites. 

70.  Quartz.  SiOj.  /W.  —  Infusible,  ificr.  —  Undissolved. 
Ch. — Fuses  readily  with  soda ;  cobalt  nitrate  added  to  the  pro- 
duct produces  a  deep  blue  glass,  as  in  ordinary  fusible  silicates. 
Add, — Hardness  =  7  ;  specific  gravity  only  2 '65. 

71.  Redmthite  (Copper  Glance).  CugS.  i^feme— With  HCl 
copper  flames.  Fus. — About  1*5.  Bor,  and  Micr, — Copper  re- 
actions. CI.  tube — No  sulphur.  Ch. — With  soda,  or  when 
roasted  in  O.  F.,  metallic  copper.  With  soda,  sulphur  reaction. 
Add, — Sectile. 

72.  Rhodonite.  MnSiOg.  ^««.— About  2-5.  Bor.  and  Micr.— 
Manganese  reactions.  In  latter,  silica.  Add,  —  With  HCl 
commonly  effervesces,  through  presence  of  some  carbonate,  but 
is  only  slightly  decomposed. 

73.  Rock-salt.  NaCl.  jP'^jtiw— Intense  sodium.  i?V«.— About 
1.  Micr. — With  copper,  strong  chlorine  reaction  (p.  61).  Add, — 
Soluble  in  water.     Taste  characteristic,  but  similar  to  sylvine. 

74.  Rutile.  TiOj.  i^.— Infusible.  Bor,  and  Micr.— Good 
titanium  reactions.  Barely  soluble  in  latter.  Ch. — ^The  soda- 
residue,  boiled  with  tin  in  H  CI,  gives  a  strong  titanium  reaction 
upon  standing. 
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75.  Sal-ammoniac.  NH.C1.  /W.— Swells  up  and  volatilises 
without  fusion.  Mior, — With  copper  oxide,  chlorine  reaction. 
CI,  tvhe — ^Volatilises,  forming  dense  white  sublimate  and  fumes. 
Add. — Evolves  ammonia,  known  by  its  smell,  when  pounded  up 
or  fused  with  sodium  carbonate.     Soluble  in  water. 

75a.  Siderite  (see  Chalybite). 

76.  Smaltine.  (Oo,  Fe,  Ni)  As^  Graduates  into  chloanthite; 
richer  in  cobalt  (see  ChloantMte). 

76a.  Smithsonite  (see  Calamine). 

77.  Soda-Nitre.  NaNOg.  Flame — Strong  sodium.  /W.— 
Very  easy.  CL  tube — Fused  with  bisulphate  of  potash,  gives  otf 
brown  fumes,  well  seen  on  looking  down  tube.  Ch, — Flares  up 
like  nitre.     Add, — Soluble  in  water.     Saline  taste. 

78.  Sphene.  Ga  Si  Ti  O..  /W.— Fairly  easy.  Bor.  and  i/tcr. 
— Titanium  reaction.  SiCica  in  latter.  Ch. — The  soda-residue, 
boiled  with  tin  in  H  CI,  gives  a  clear  titanium  reaction. 

79.  Spinel  (Mg,Fe)(Al«Fe5)04.  -Ftw.— Infusible,  thus  differ- 
ing from  similarly  coloured  garnets.  Add, — Specific  gravity  less 
than  zircon  (about  4*0  and  4*5  respectively).     See  notes  on  Zircon. 

79a.  Stibnite  (see  Antimonite). 
795.  Stream  Tin  (see  Cassiterite). 

80.  Strontianite.  SrOO,.  i^me— Strong  strontium.  Add. — 
Effervesces  in  cold  H  01.  Even  very  dilute  solutions  give,  on 
standing,  a  precipitate  with  sulphuric  acid.  Compare  with 
aragonite  or  oalcite,  and  see  p.  36. 

81.  Sulphnr.  S.  Flam^—BxirM  with  a  blue  flame.  CL  tube— 
Volatilises,  giving  sulphur  sublimate. 

82.  Sylvine.  K  01.  Flame — Strong  potassium ;  otherwise  like 
rock-salt 

83.  Talc.  HgMg-Si^Oiy  i^.— Infusible.  The  lamellae  bend 
away  from  one  another  during  heating.  Micr. — Silica.  CL  tube 
— A  little  water.  Ch» — With  cobalt  nitrate,  a  fair  magnesia 
reaction.     Add. — Hardness  clearly  less  than  that  of  micas. 

83a.  Tinstone  (see  Cassiterite). 

84.  Titanic  Iron  Ore  (ilmenite  and  titaniferous  magnetite). 
Umenite  =  mTiFeOg  +  nFejOg.  /W.— PrHctically  infusible. 
Bor. — Iron  reactions.  Mior, — Iron  and  titanium.  Ch. — In 
R.  F.  magnetic  residue.  The  soda-residue,  boiled  with  tin  in 
HOI  gives  a  satisfactory  titanium  reaction.  Some  specimens 
are  magnetic  before  reduction. 

85.  Topaz.    (F,  H  O),  Al2Si04.    (See  Qroth,  Tab.  UeberHcht, 
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1898,  p.  116.)  i'tw.— Infusible,  iftcr.— Silica.  CA.— With 
cobalt  nitrate,  alumina  reaction.  Add, — ^Fused  on  glass  slip  as 
described  on  p.  62,  dulls  and  etches  the  surface.  Distinguished 
from  quartz  by  hardness  =  8,  specific  gravity  =  3-6,  and  presence 
of  good  cleavage  (basal). 

86.  Tourmaline.  For  composition,  see  p.  183.  Flame — Some 
specimens  give  boron  flame  when  fused  with  fluor-spar  and 
bisuphate  of  potash.  Fits. — ^Various,  but  often  easy.  Micr, — 
Silica.  Add, — Distinguished  firom  hornblende  by  hardness  =  7, 
and  very  common  occurrence  of  trigonal  prisms. 

87.  Vivianite.  FejPjOo  +  8H2O.  /%»»ie— With  sulphuric 
acid,  phosphorus.  Fus, — "^bj.  Bar,  and  Micr. — Iron  reactions. 
CI,  tube — Becomes  white;  ^▼^  off  water.  Ch, —  Magnetic 
residue.  Add. — Soluble  in  H  01.  Reduces  the  ammonium  molyb- 
date  solution,  the  blue  colour  mingling  with  the  yellow  precipitate 
due  to  phosphoric  add.  Blue  colour  characteristic,  but  alters  to 
brown,  becoming  then  red  by  transmitted  light.  Blue  crystals 
strongly  pleochroia 

88.  Websterite.  Al^S O^  +  9  H, O.  i^tt«.— Infusible.  CI.  tvhe 
— Much  water.  (7A.— With  cobalt  nitrate,  fine  alumina  reaction. 
With  soda>  sulphur  reaction.  Add, — Soluble  in  H  Gl.  Specific 
gravity  »  1*66.  Alunite  (KsAleS^O^.  +  6H3O)  has  higher 
hardness  and  specific  gravity,  and  is  insoluble  in  H  01. 

89.  Witherite.  BaOO^.  /'/^m«— Barium.  Fua,—^.  Add.— 
Effervesces  in  H  OL    (See  also  p.  36.) 

90.  Wolfram.  (Fe,  Mn)  W  O^.  J^tw.— Decrepitates,  but  fuses 
about  3.  Bor, — Iron  and  sometimes  manganese.  Micr, — Iron 
and  tungsten.  Ch, — The  soda-residue,  boil^  with  tin  in  H  01, 
gives  a  fine  tungsten  reaction.  Add, — Oarbonate  of  soda  bead 
gives  manganese  reaction.     Lustre  and  cleavage  characteristia 

91.  WoUastonite.  Oa  Si  O3.  FlamM—'Eme  calcium  with  H  01. 
Fu8. — About  4;  glows  strongly.  Micr. — Silica.  Add, — Gives 
a  silicarjelly  with  H  OL     Some  carbonate  often  present. 

92.  Zinc-Blende  (Blende).  Zn  S.  i^u«.— About  6.  CI,  tvhe— 
Thin  sulphur.  Ch, — Zinc  encrustation,  at  tiuies  excellent  with 
cobalt  nitrate,  poor  in  other  examples;  best  produced  when 
specimen  is  in  B.  F.  Some  varieties  give  cadmium  encrustation. 
Often  magnetic  residue.  With  soda,  sulphur  reaction.  Add, — 
Soluble  with  effervescence  in  hot  H  01,  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
being  evolved. 

93.  Zircon.  Zr  Si  O4.  Fua,  —  Infusible.  Ch,  —  The  soda- 
residue,  after  thorough  fusion,  treated  in  a  dish  with  hot  water, 
gives  abundant  minute  hexagonal  platy  crystals  (ziroonia)  and 
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rhombohedra  ( t  sodio  aircoziate).  Examine  on  glass  slup  under 
microscopic  power  magnifying  about  400  diameters.  For  dis- 
cussion of  this  reaction,  see  JAvj  it  Lacroix,  liinSraux  des  Rache$ 
(1888),  p.  117.  If  the  soda  and  the  zircon  are  not  finely  pul- 
verised together  and  completely  fused,  a  residue  of  zircon  fk«g- 
ments  alone  appears.     See  notes  on  Garnet  and  SpineL 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


QUAKTITATIYE   FLAME-BEAGTI0N8  OF  THB  FELSPARS   AND 
THEIR   ALLIES. 

Prof.  Szab6  of  Budapest,  by  making  more  precise  certain  flame- 
reactions  indicated  by  Bunsen,  developed  in  1876  a  new  method 
for  the  determination  of  the  felspars  and  allied  silicates  fonnd 
in  common  rocks.*     Practice  has  again  and  again  shown  that  the 

*«Ueber  eine  neue  Methode  die  Feldspathe  such  in  Oesteinen  zur 
bestimmen.'*    Franklin- Verein,  Budapest. 

An  abstract  occurs  in  Proc  American  As90C  for  Advancement  of  Science^ 
YOl.  xxxi.,  1882,  without  illustrations. 
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observations  made  in  this  manner  in  the  Bunsen-flame  are  as 
reliable  as  they  are  simple  and  expeditious.  Gas  is  required, 
but  a  careful  observer  working  on  typical  minerals  with  a  blast- 
lamp  might  no  doubt  profitably  construct  a  table  of  reactions 
with  which  to  compare  the  results  given  in  the  same  flame  by 
undetermined  specimens. 

The  Bunsen-burner  used  by  Szab6  has  a  tube  of  1  cm. 
diameter.  A  three-rayed  support,  screwed  on  over  the  upper 
end  until  it  rests  3  cm.  below  the  orifice,  carries  a  removable  iron 
cone  6  cm.  high,  5*3  cm.  in  lower  diameter,  and  3  cm.  in 
diameter  above. 

The  flame  is  13  to  14  cm.  high  when  the  cone  is  not  employed. 
The  position  of  highest  temperature,  the  ftmonrplace,  is  about 
one-fourth  of  the  total  height  of  the  flame  above  its  base. 

The  particle  of  felspar  or  other  mineral  to  be  tested  must  be 
of  a  fixed  bulk  and  about  this  size  •  when  fused  to  a  globule  ; 
it  must  be  carefully  selected  from  a  roughly  powdered  sample  of 
the  rock  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  and  must  not  be  touched  by 
the  finger  nor  immersed  in  water  that  is  not  distilled.  The  lens 
should,  as  usual,  be  used  in  the  selection  of  such  fragments,  and 
the  character  of  their  cleavage  can  often  be  noted  as  a  pre- 
liminary. Should  the  minend  fiy  to  pieces  in  the  fiame,  Szab6 
recommends  that  a  sample  of  the  mineral  should  be  allowed  to 
decrepitate  by  heating  in  a  closed  tube,  the  fragment  finally  used 
being  selected  from  the  material  thus  already  broken  up. 

The  particle  is  supported  on  a  platinum  wire  of  about  this 

thickness ,  of  which  1  decimetre  should  weigh  only  32 

milligrammes.  The  usual  small  loop  is  made  at  the  end  of  the 
wire. 

To  96cure  the  parHcle  on  the  vnre,  a  matter  which  some  workers 
have  found  troublesome,  but  which  need  cause  little  annoyance 
considering  the  ease  with  which  the  observations  are  finally 
made,  Szab6's  directions  should  be  carefully  followed.  Dip 
the  wire  loop  in  distilled  water  and  touch  the  granule  with  it, 
quickly  raising  it,  so  that  only  the  upper  surface  becomes  wetted ; 
turning  the  wire,  the  dry  suHiftce  of  the  particle  comes  upwards. 
Bring  it  in  this  position  gradually  near  to  the  base  of  the  Bunsen- 
flame,  the  water  thus  drying  off  slowly ;  a  card  should  be  held 
beneath  the  specimen  to  catch  it  if  it  becomes  shaken  off. 
Finally  let  it  enter  the  flame  and  remain  there  for  two  seconds, 
the  surfieuse  in  most  cases  becoming  fused  to  the  platinum  wire. 
The  wire  can  be  supported  in  various  ways  in  the  flame,  the 
points  selected  being  in  the  outer  envelope  at  (a)  the  base  of  the 
flame,   (b)  at  5  millimetres  above  the  base,  and  (c)  the  fusion- 
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place,  about  5  mm.  above  the  top  of  the  iron  cone.  The  present 
writer  has  described  the  following  support  as  one  that  practice 
has  shown  to  be  useful*    (Fig.  9.) 


Fig.  9. 

A  small  gallipot,  such  as  is  used  for  Liebig's  extract,  forms  a 
base  that  is  clean,  strong,  and  adequately  heavy.  A  brass  wire, 
about  3  mm.  in  diameter,  passes  tiirough  the  cork  of  this,  and 
rises  15  centimetres  above  it,  carrying  a  stout  cork  A,  which  can 
be  slid  up  and  down  to  any  level.  A  steel  wire  or  knitting- 
needle,  some  25  cm.  long,  is  pushed  horizontally  through  A,  the 
last  7  cm.  on  either  side  being  then  bent  forward  at  right  angles. 
Two  small  corks,  B  and  B',  are  carried  by  the  parallel  arms  thus 
formed,  and  support,  by  means  of  a  knife-slit  in  the  top  of  each, 
the  fine  platinum  wires  employed.  B  can  be  slipped  off  the  steel 
wire,  the  mineral  fragment  can  be  attached,  with  Prof.  Szab<S's 
precautions,  to  the  platinum  loop,  and  the  carrier  replaced 
without  fear  of  loss  by  jarring.  B'  can  be  used  for  a  type- 
specimen  to  be  compared  with  that  under  examination,  the  wires 
on  both  corks  being  adjusted  to  exactly  the  same  level,  and  one 
or  other  being  brought  at  will  into  the  flame. 

The  cork  A  being  set  approximately  at  the  proper  height,  the 
rotation  of  the  steel  wire  within  it  moves  B  and  B'  equally  in 
vertical  planes,  and  gives  a  delicate  means  of  fine  adjustment. 
To  secure  uniformity  of  position  in  successive  experiments,  the 
platinum  loop  carrying  the  specimen  is  brought  to  the  exact  level 
of  the  top  of  the  Bunsen-burner,  or  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
iron  cone.     A  small  plate  of  wood,  C,  of  the  thickness  of  5  mm., 

*  "On  a  simple  apparatus  for  flame-reactions."  Geological  Magazine^ 
1888,  p.  314. 
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is  then  slid  under  the  gallipot,  the  specimen  being  thus  raised  to 
the  positions  adopted  by  Prof.  Szab6,  without  any  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  often  arise  from  the  jarring  or  stiffness  of  motion 
in  more  elaborate  supports. 

The  dimensions  above  given  are  those  adapted  to  a  Bunsen- 
burner  of  ordinary  height  and  ordinary  diameter  of  base.  For 
packing,  the  erection  can  be  taken  down,  and  the  5-millimetre 
plate  and  the  smaller  corks  can  be  kept  inside  the  gallipot  till 
required. 

ObBervation  of  Fusibility.  —  This  forms  the  least  reliable 
part  of  Szab6*s  reactions,  as  a  temperature  slightly  under 
that  of  his  standard  flame  makes  the  species  seem  equally 
difficult  to  fuse.  The  scale  is  unfortunately  numbered  in 
the  reverse  order  to  that  of  von  Kobell.  It  is  here  sim- 
plified; the  numbers  refer  to  the  result  obtained,  whatever 
part  of  the  flame  is  used  ;  thus,  a  mineral  may  have  a  fusibility 
of  1  in  the  point  b  and  of  3  in  the  point  C.  The  product 
must  be  examined  with  a  lens. 

0.  Infusible. 

1.  Edges  and  corners  alone  rounded. 

2.  General  form   unaltered,  but  edges,   corners,  and 

faces  fused. 

3.  Form  altered,  but  not  to  a  globule. 

4.  Fuses  to  a  globule. 

The  time  of  heating  is  in  each  observation  one  minute,  the 
specimen  being  tried  first  in  the  position  a  (base  of  flame),  then 
moved  to  b  (5  mm.  above  the  base),  then  to  c  (5  mm.  above  the 
iron  cone),  notes  being  made  of  its  appearance  on  withdrawal 
from  each  portion  of  the  flame. 

Detennination  of  Sodium  and  Pota68ium.^L-.Held  in  position  b 
(first  row,  fig.  10),  the  assay  imparts  a  certain  degree  of  coloura- 
tion to  the  flame.  Five  degrees  are  recognised.  No.  5  being  the 
most  intense.  The  observer,  with  a  drawing  of  these  degrees 
before  him,  notes  down  the  figure  corresponding  to  the  flame 
given  by  his  assay,  and  picks  up  an  indigo  prism  or  cobalt  glass 
5  mm.  thick,  through  wfaach  he  views  the  flame  with  the  object 
of  detecting  potassium.  Three  degrees  of  the  characteristic 
violet-red  flame  may  be  distinguished  by  a  good  eye  lowest  row, 
fig.  10).  All  this  can  be  done  in  the  one  minute  assigned  to  the 
observation ;  at  its  expiry  the  wire  is  withdrawn  and  the  degree 
of  fusion  also  noted. 

The  cone  is  put  on  and  the  same  assay  brought  to  C,  the 
(usion-plaoe.     In  one   minute   similar  observations  of  sodium 
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(secoad  row,  fig.  10)  and  potassium  (lowest  row,  fig.   10)  are 
made,  and  the  fusibility  is  a^ain  observed.     The  colourations 
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should  be  slightly  stronger  than  in  b,  the  degree  3,  for  instance, 
now  representing  an  in  tenser  flame  than  3  in  the  previous 
observation. 

The  assaj  is  now  dipped  in  distilled  water  and  then  into 
powdered  gypsum,  which  thus  adheres  to  and  surrounds  it.  On 
reheating  in  position  C,  the  gypsum  assists  decomposition,  the 
sodium  and  potassium  being  converted  into  sulphates.  The 
observation  should  be  made  when  the  assay  has  been  two 
minutes  in  the  flame. 


It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  the  sodium  reaction  except  as  a 
check ;  but  the  potassium  flame  is  intensified  and  four  degrees 
are  distinguishable  (fig.  11),  No.  1  representing  a  quantity  too 
minute  for  previous  detection.     See,  however,  p.  85. 

Determination  of  Calcium. — The  lime  in  felspars  and  allied 
minerals  can  generally  be  inferred  from  the  diminution  of  the 
soda  and  potash ;  but  its  flame  may  be  seen  as  follows : — 

Put  fragments  of  the  mineral  in  a  glass  tube  with  cold  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  sufficient  to  completely  cover  them. 
Close  with  wax  and  leave  for  24  hours.  Then  open  and  plunge 
in  a  fairly  thick  platinum  wire,  coiled  at  the  end.  The  drop 
thus  brought  out  is  held  in  position  b,  and  the  first  colour 
observable  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  calcium.  A  direct- 
vision  spectroscope  shows  the  red,  orange,  and  green  lines  dis- 
tinctly. The  flames  due  to  sodium,  potassium,  and  lithium 
follow  in  order,  and  the  degrees  observed  during  this  operation 
often  serve  to  distinguish  minerals  in  which  the  actual  percent- 
age of  soda,  &C.J  is  the  same,  a  higher  degree  being  shown  by 
those  more  easily  decomposed  by  acid. 
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TYPICAL   KEACTIONS. 


MIUKRALS. 

In  poeitinn  b. 
Time  1  minute. 

InpodUone. 
Time  1  minute. 

In 
poeitionc 

with 
Oynsum. 

Time 
2  minute*. 

DropoftheHa 
•olntion,  after 

dlgertion 

of  parUolee  for 

24  hours. 

Position  b. 

Ka. 

K. 

Degree  of 
fusion. 

Ka. 

K. 

Degree  of 
fusion. 

E. 

Ca. 

Ka. 

K. 

1.  Orthoelase, . 

13 

2-3 

I'S 

1-3 

23 

S4 

3-4 

0 

1-2 

0 

2.  Soda-Ortho- 1 
dase,        / 

3>4 

1 

s-4 

3-4 

1-2 

4 

2-3 

0 

1-2 

0 

3.  Albite,  .       . 

5 

p 

S'4 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1-2 

0 

4.  Ollgodase*  . 

3-5 

0 

9-4 

4-6 

0 

4 

1-2 

0 

2 

0 

5.  Andesine, 

3-4 

0 

g'S 

34 

0 

S'4 

1-2 

0-1 

2-3 

0-2 

6.  Labradorite, 

2-3 

0 

016 

2-3 

0 

03 

1-2 

1-2 

2-3 

0-1 

7.  Bytownite,  . 

2-3 

0 

0-1 

23 

0 

1-g 

0-1 

2-3 

13 

0-1 

8.  Anorthite,    . 

1.2 

0 

O'l 

1-2 

0 

0-1 

01 

2-3 

1-3 

2-3 

0-1 

4 

9.  Leucite, 

2-3 

3 

1 

2-3 

3 

H 

4 

0 

10.  Nepheline,  . 

5 

1-3 

ts 

5 

2-3 

s-4 

34 

0 

5 

3-4 

11.  Nosean, 

6 

1 

1 

6 

1-2 

t 

23 

0 

5 

3 

12.  Haiiyne, 

5 

1-2 

1 

5 

1-3 

i'S 

2-3 

03 

6 

1-3 

13.  Sodalite,      . 

6 

0-3 

IS 

5 

0-3 

S-4 

0-3 

0-1 

5 

1-3 

A  table  based  on  those  prepared  by  Szab6  is  given  above.  The 
degree  of  fusion  is  stated  according  to  the  modified  scale  adopted 
on  p.  81.  The  observer  draws  up  a  blank  form  on  the  same 
lines,  notes  into  it  each  observation  numerically  as  soon  as  made, 
and  compares  the  whole  result  with  the  series  given  in  the  table. 
A  good  plan  is  to  take  each  result  separately  and  write  down 
all  the  felspars  or  allied  minerals  to  which  it  might  possibly 
correspond.  A  comparison  of  the  brief  lists  thus  formed  enables 
one  to  pick  out  the  name  that  occurs  most  frecjuentl^,  or  the  two 
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between  which  the  mineral  must  lie.  These  reactions,  performed 
upon  minute  grains,  and  occupying  altogether  about  ten  minutes, 
have  a  great  value  to  the  geologist,  however  simple  they  may  at 
first  appear  to  the  chemist,  mindful  of  his  refined  but  lengthy 
methods  of  analysis. 

The  determination  of  potassium  in  the  flame  is  rendered  easier 
by  the  following  process,*  which  allows  of  a  complete  decomposi- 
tion of  the  silicate,  and  which  is  unaffected  by  the  presence  of  a 
bright  sodium  flame.  On  a  loop  of  platinum  wire,  2  mm.  in 
diameter,  form  a  bead  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  view  the  flame 
given  by  it  through  5  mm.  of  blue  glass  to  see  that  no  potash  is 
present.  Moisten  this  with  water,  and  pick  up  about  2  cubic  mm. 
of  the  mineral — 1.6.,  about  twice  as  much  as  is  used  in  Szab6's 
process.  Place  the  wire  on  the  support  in  the  position  c,  5  mm, 
above  the  cone.  The  specimen  does  not  tend  to  fall  ofi;  but  is 
soon  attacked  and  dissolved.    Leave  for  two  minutes  by  the  watch. 

Then  observe  the  flame  through  5  mm.  of  blue  glass.  The 
bright  sodium  flame  is  cut  off,  except  for  a  marginal  column, 
which  comes  through  blue.  If  potassium  is  present,  it  is  revealed 
by  a  pink-violet  inner  fringe  to  this  blue  column.  Judging  from 
its  extent  and  also  its  intensity  near  the  assay,  three  grades  can 
be  established. 

Grade  1  =  about  4  per  cent,  of  potash. 

„      3  =      „    12         ,,  „ 

The  ease  of  manipulation  in  this  method,  and  tbe  completeness 
of  decomposition,  seem  to  recommend  it.  It  is  also  of  service  in 
examining  the  glassy  or  fine-grained  groundmasses  of  igneous 
rocks.  All  true  orthoclases  fall  in  grade  3 ;  but  each  observer 
should  establish  the  grades  for  his  own  eye  upon  specimens 
already  known. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

EXAMINATION   OF  THE   OPTICAL   PROPERTIES  OF  MINERAL& 

In  a  book  written  for  the  geologist  rather  than  for  the  mineral- 
ogist, a  detailed  account  of  the  optical  properties  of  minerals,  as 
observed  in  slices  cut  from  them  in  known  directions,  would  be  out 
of  place.  The  appearance  of  the  common  rock-forming  minerals  i  n 
•G.  Cole,  "Potasaium  in  SUicatea,"  GeoL  Mag.,  1898,  p.  103. 
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ordinary  microsoopic  Roctions  is  stated  in  Chapters  xtL  and  xvii. 
It  will  be  well,  however,  to  indicate  at  once  some  of  the  terms 
that  may  be  employed  in  describing  the  phenomena  then  ob- 
served.* It  has  long  been  customary  to  introdace  into  these 
terms  the  hypothesis  of  an  incompressible  ether,  of  elasticity 
variable  with  the  direction  of  its  displacement;  but,  as  Mr. 
Fletcher  has  pointed  ont^  changes  of  view  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  ether  have  rendered  such  phraseology  undesirable. 

If  we  take  a  plate  cut  from  a  doubly  refracting  crystal,  but  not 
perpendicular  to  an  optic  axis,  and  cause  a  ray  of  ordinary  light 
to  strike  it  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its  sur&ce,  this  ray,  on 
entering  the  crystal-plate,  is  split  into  two,  which  respectively 
vibrate  in  planes  that  are  perpendicular  to  one  another.  The 
traces  of  these  two  planes  on  the  surface  of  the  plate  may 
be  called  the  vibration-traces  for  that  particular  section.  They 
have  also  been  styled  the  "  vibration-directions,"  and  ''directions 
of  greatest  and  least  elasticity,"  for  that  particular  section. 

The  ray  corresponding  to  one  of  these  traces  is  propagated 
with  greater  velocity  than  that  corresponding  to  the  other  trace. 
We  may  call  one  trace,  then,  the  fiBlst-ray  vibratioD-trace,  and  the 
other  the  slow-ray  vibration-tracet,  or  <'fast-ray  trace"  and  "slow- 
ray  trace"  where  shortness  is  desirable.  These  correspond  to 
Prof.  Groth's  ''vibration-direction  of  greater  light- velocity,"  and 
"vibration-direction  of  less  light- velocity ;"  and  to  the  n',  and  n',  of 
MM.  Michel  L^vy  and  Lacroix|,  who  distinguish  the  directions  as 
those  of  rays  with  smaller  or  greater  refractive  index  respectively. 

It  is  of  interest  to  observe  that  the  vibration-traces  represent 
the  directions  of  the  axes  of  the  ellipse  which  is  formed  by  the 
intersection  of  the  plane  of  our  crystal  plate  with  the  optical 
indicatrix,  or  surface  of  reference  for  rays  propagated  in  any  direc- 
tion in  the  crystal.  The  vibration-trace  of  the  slow  ray  corre- 
sponds to  the  long  axis  of  this  ellipse  (n',)§,  and  vice  versd,  and 
the  lengths  of  the  two  axes  are  proportional  to  the  refractive 
indices  for  rays  of  the  same  colour  vibrating  parallel  to  them 
respectively,  and  travelling  normally  to  the  surfaces  of  the  plate. 

*  For  a  discussion  of  the  principles  underlying  the  optical  properties  of 
mmerals,  the  reader  should  specially  consult  Fletcher's  Optical  Indicatrix 
{Min,  Mag.,  voL  ix.,  1881,  p.  278;  also  issued  as  a  separate  work,  revised, 
published  by  H.  Frowde,  lb92);  also  Miers,  Mineralogy,  1902,  and  Groth, 
Physikalische  KryalaUagraphie,  3rd  or  later  edition. 

tl  am  indebted  to  Mr.  L.  Fletcher,  F.R.S.,  for  generous  help  in  the 
discussion  and  selection  of  the  above  terms. 

t  LcB  MiiUraux  des  Roches,  pp.  3  and  4. 

§  Or,  as  Mr.  Fletcher  mnemonically  puts  it  to  me,  the  longer  trace  is  the 
longer-time  vibration-trace 
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The  indicatrix  of  a  biaxial  crystal  is  an  ellipsoid,  the  three 
axes  of  which,  perpendicular  to  one  another,  have  different 
lengths;  it  has  three  planes  of  symmetry,  each  of  which  contains 
two  of  the  axes,  and  is  perpendicular  to  the  third  axis.  If  a  ray 
of  light  is  propagated  along  a  line,  other  than  an  optic  axis,  lying 
in  one  of  these  planes  of  symmetry,  it  travels  with  one  or  other 
of  two  different  velocities.  In  one  case  the  ray  vibrates  per- 
pendicularly to  the  plane  of  symmetry,  and  therefore  parallel  to 
the  axis  which  is  perpendicular  to  that  plane;  the  vibration- 
direction  in  the  other  case  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  symmetry. 
The  velocity  of  the  former  ray  is  constant,  in  any  particular 
crystal,  whatever  the  direction  of  propagation  of  the  ray  may 
be  within  the  plane  of  symmetry ;  its  refractive  index  is  also 
constant,  and  it  is,  in  this  respect,  an  '<  ordinary  "  ray. 

There  are,  however,  three  different  indices  of  refraction  for 
the  three  ordinary  rays  that  correspond  to  the  three  planes  of 
symmetry  respectively.  Seeing  that  rays  of  the  various  colours 
composing  white  light  suffer  refraction  in  different  degrees,  these 
indices  are  determined  with  monochromatic  light,  the  sodium 
flame  being  generally  used.  They  are  styled  the  principsil  indices 
of  refraction  of  the  crystal.  The  smallest  is  usually  designated  a, 
or  tip  of  French  authors ;  the  mean  is  )8,  or  n^ ;  and  the  greatest 
is  7,  or  n^     Since  the  value  of  fi  is  not  the  arithmetic  mean 

between  a  and  7,  the  result  of ^ — ^  is  employed  to  express 

o 

the  average  refractive  index  of  the  mineral.    This  may  be  briefly 

termed  the  '*  refractive  index  of  the  mineral."     A  very  high 

refractive  index  for  rock-forming  minerals  is  2*712,  that  of 

rutile;  while  1*433,  that  of  fluor-spar,  is  a  low  refractive  index. 

By  definition,  the  axes  of  the  optical  indicatrix  of  a  biaxial 
crystal  are  proportional  to  the  principal  indices  of  refraction ; 
the  length  of  the  shortest  axis  is  thus  expressed  by  a  or  n^  that 
of  the  mean  axis  by  )S  or  n„,  and  that  of  the  longest  by  7  or  n^ 

In  the  case  of  a  doubly  refracting  biaxial  crystal,  there  must 
be  -one  section  in  which  the  difference  in  the  velocities  of  the 
slow  ray  and  the  fast  ray,  travelling  perpendicularly  to  the  faces 
of  the  plate,  is  as  great  as  possible  for  that  particular  mineral ; 
such  a  section  contains  the  longest  and  shortest  axes  of  the 
optical  indicatrix.  Consequently,  the  fast  ray  for  this  section 
will  be  the  ray  of  least  refractive  index  in  the  crystal  as  a  whole; 
and  its  direction  of  vibration  will  be  that  of  the  shortest  axis  of 
the  indicatrix,  the  German  a,  or  the  "axis  of  greatest  elasticity" 
of  the  older  elastic  theory.  The  slow  ray  for  such  a  section  will 
similarly  be  the  slowest  possible  ray,  or  ray  of  greatest  refractive 
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index,  and  its  vibration-direction  will  agree  with  the  longest 
axis  of  the  indicafcrix,  i,e„  with  the  German  t,  or  the  ''axis  of 
least  elasticity  *  of  the  older  elastic  theory. 

In  uniaxial  crystals — ie.,  crystals  of  the  hexagonal  and 
TBTRAGONAL  systcms — any  section  parallel  to  the  principal  axis 
(optic  axis)  of  the  crystal  contains  these  two  directions,  one  of 
which  corresponds  to  the  principal  axis,  and  the  other  to  any 
line  perpendicular  to  it;  and  such  a  section  is  required  in 
describing  the  optical  properties  of  a  mineral  of  either  of  these 
systems. 

If  the  principal  axis  is  the  Tibration-direction  for  the  slowest 
ray,  the  crystal  is  called  positive;  if  for  the  &stest  ray,  it  is 
called  negtUive, 

In  biaxial  crystals,  the  section  containing  the  longest  and 
shortest  axes  of  the  indicatrix  is  always  the  plane  of  the  optic 
axes.  Two  of  the  axes  of  the  indicatrix  bisect  the  acute  and 
obtuse  angles  between  the  optic  axes,  and  are  therefore  styled 
the  aotUs  and  obttue  bisectrices  respectively ;  they  are  necessarily 
perpendicular  to  one  another.  If  the  vibration-direction  for  the 
slowest  ray  bisects  the  acute  angle  between  the  optic  axes,  the 
crystal  is  osdled  positive;  if  this  angle  is  bisected  by  the  vibration- 
direction  of  the  fJEistest  ray,  the  crystal  is  called  negative. 

In  crystals  of  the  rhombic  system,  the  axes  of  the  indicatrix 
are  coincident  in  direction  with  the  crystallographic  axes,  and 
the  optic  axial  plane  is  parallel  to  one  of  the  three  planes  of 
symmetry  of  the  crystal  The  vibration-directions  for  the  slowest 
and  fittest  rays  oorrespond  to  those  of  the  two  crystallographic 
axes  that  are  contained  in  a  section  parallel  to  the  optic  axial 
plane.  The  third  axis,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  this  section, 
is  the  French  n^,  the  (German  b,  and  the  '*  axis  of  mean  elas- 
ticity "  of  the  older  elastic  theory.  For  the  section  contaiaing  b 
and  B^  b  will  coincide  with  the  slow-ray  vibration-trace ;  but  for 
that  containing  b  Rud  r,  b  will  coincide  with  the  fast-ray  vibra- 
tion trace. 

In  crystals  of  the  mokoclinic  system,  the  optic  axial  plane  is 
either  parallel  to  the  plane  of  symmetry — i.6.,  to  the  dinopinacoid 
—or  is  some  plane  perpendicular  to  this.  In  the  former  case,  the 
bisectrices  make  angles  with  the  vertical  crystallographic  axis, 
which  vary  for  different  mineral  species.  In  the  latter  case,  one 
of  the  bisectrices,  corresponding  either  to  B  or  jC,  according  to  the 
species,  coincides  in  direction  with  the  orthodiagonal ;  the  other 
coincides  with  the  trace  of  the  plane  of  symmetry. 

In  the  TRiCLiNic  system,  there  is  no  relation  between  the 
axes  of  the  optical  indicatrix  and  tiiose  of  crystallographic  form. 
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The  terms,  as  applied  to  crystal-sections,  may  now  be  summed 
up  as  follows  : — 

Fastest-ray  vibration- trace  »  direction  of  vibration  for  rays  of 
least  refractive  index  and  greatest  velocity,  the  direction  of  pro- 
pagation being  perpendicular  to  the  section ;  *  "  axis  of  greatest 
elasticity."    Symbol  a,  a,  or  n^,. 

Slowest-ray  vibration-trace  =  direction  of  vibration  for  rays  of 
greatest  refractive  index  and  least  velocity,  the  direction  of  pro- 
pagation being  perpendicular  to  the  section  ;«'<  axis  of  least 
elasticity."    Symbol  r,  7,  or  n^ 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  two  latter  symbols  in  each 
case  represent  actual  numbers,  which  are  the  refractive  indices 
for  rays  vibrating  parallel  to  the  directions  for  which  they 
respectively  stand. 

While  the  applications  of  the  optical  properties  of  minerals  will 
be  dealt  with  in  connection  with  the  microscope  (pp.  141  to  153), 
yet  one  important  property  may  be  treated  here,  since  it  can  be 
observed  in  ordinary  specimens,  without  the  use  of  sections. 
This  is  the  phenomenon  of  pleochroism. 

Pleochroism. — Several  minerals  which  are  coloured  and  yet 
fftirly  transparent  exhibit  their  pleochroism  in  ordinary  crystals. 
When  held  up  between  the  eye  and  the  light,  either  in  the 
fingers  or  cemented  to  a  little  stick,  and  turned  about  in  various 
directions,  a  change  of  tint  may  be  perceptible  according  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  light  traverses  the  crystal.  Yivianite 
and  transparent  andalusite  can  easily  be  examined  in  this  way. 

The  extreme  colours  thus  observed  are  the  "face-colours" 
(FUichen/arben)  of  Haidinger;  but  the  "axis-colours"  (Aocen- 
jarben)  prove  with  more  certainty  that  a  mineral  is  pleochroic 
and  enable  one  to  correctly  describe  its  characters.  The  colour 
of  any  face  is,  in  fact,  compounded  of  the  colours  of  two  groups 
of  rays  into  which  the  light  entering  the  crystal  has  been 
divided.  Brewster*  in  1819  passed  polarised  light  through  a 
number  of  specimens,  noting  the  extreme  differences  of  tint  pro- 
duced by  bringing  different  directions  in  the  crystal  parallel  to 
"the  plane  of  primitive  polarisation."  This  is  the  method  now 
made  use  of  in  observing  the  axis-colours  of  minerals  in  micro- 
scopic sections  (see  p.  143).  Haidinger,t  however,  by  his 
DichroBCope  {dichroskopiache  Loupe)^  made  both  the  axis-colours 

•  PhiL  Trana,  Roy,  5oc,  1819,  p.  11. 

\Ahhandl,  hO'im,  OeselL  der  Wisaenscha/Un,  v.  Folge,  Band  3  (1S44); 
reprinted  in  Pogyendorf*$Annalen,  Bd.  IxL,  p.  302.  See  also  Fogg,  Ann,, 
Uv.  (1845),  p.  4. 
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visible  at  once.  This  instrument  can  be  easily  obtained,  is  very 
portable,  and  proves  in  many  cases  valuable  in  the  examination 
of  transparent  minerals,  such  as  gems. 

A  brass  tube,  some  6  cm.  long,  encloses  a  cleavag^prism  of 
calcite,  the  longer  edges  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  tube.  On 
each  end  of  the  calcite  is  cemented  a  small  glass  prism  of  about 
IS^y  which  makes  the  terminal  surfaces  vertical  and  prevents  the 
rays  from  being  so  strongly  refracted  as  to  necessitate  a  stouter 
instrument  Prof.  Church  states  that  as  an  altei-native  method 
tlie  ends  of  the  calcite  may  be  cut  off  perpendicular  to  the  longer 
edges. 

At  one  end  of  the  tube  is  a  magnifying  lens,  at  the  other  a 
small  square  aperture,  the  image  of  which  is  sharply  seen 
through  the  lens.  But  this  image  is  doubled  by  the  calcite;  and, 
if  a  pleochro^c  mineral  is  held  against  the  aperture,  the  two 
squares  seen  will  be  of  different  colours.  The  mineral  must  be 
viewed  in  some  direction  other  than  that  of  an  optic  axis,  and 
must  be  turned  about  until  the  maximum  difference  of  colour  is 
observable  in  the  two  images  of  the  square,  in  which  case  the 
vibration-traces  of  the  two  groups  of  rays  emerging  from  the 
crystal-face  are  parallel  to  those  of  the  calcite  rhombohedron. 
Consequently  the  rays  of  one  group  are  already  vibrating 
parallel  to  one  of  the  planes  into  which  the  doubly-refracting 
calcite  would  tend  to  bring  them ;  these  rays  therefore  are  not 
doubly  refracted  by  the  calcite,  but  come  through  to  the  eye 
entirely  in  one  of  the  two  images  formed.  Similarly  the  other 
set  of  rays  from  the  crystal,  being  at  right  angles  to  the  first, 
comes  through  entirely  in  the  other  image  formed  by  the 
dichroscope.  Thus  the  colours  due  to  each  set  are  completely 
separated  for  examination,  and  this  will  again  occur  on  rotation 
of  the  dichroscope  throueh  90*. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  uniaxial  crystals  are  dichroic  and 
biaxial  are  U^hroic.  Thus,  if  a  prism  of  beryl  or  tourmaline  is 
rotated  about  its  longer  axis,  no  change  of  fiuse-colour  will  be 
perceptible  to  the  eye,  and,  a  far  surer  test,  the  colours  of  the 
two  squares  seen  with  the  dichroscope  remain  respectively  the 
same  and  at  their  maximum  difference.  But  if  a  biaxial  crystal, 
such  as  topaz,  is  thus  examined,  changes  will  take  place  in  the 
axis-colours  as  different  faces  are  viewed.  Such  observations 
should,  however,  be  conducted  on  cylinders  or  on  sections  of 
equal  thickness,  and  the  complete  determination  of  the  character 
of  the  pleochroism  of  a  particular  mineral  is  beyond  our  present 
aim.  But  the  mere  fact  that  a  mineral  is  pleochroic  is  often  of 
considerable  value.     Thus  garnet  and  red  spinel  may  be  dis- 
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tinguished  from  ruby,  minerals  of  the  cubic  system  being 
optically  similar  in  all  directions,  and  consequently  exhibiting 
no  pleochroism,  while  ruby  gives  pink-red  and  yellow-pink 
axis-colours.  Glass  imitations  of  emerald,  ruby,  or  sapphire 
may  be  similarly  detected,  and  this  too  in  cases  where  the 
nature  of  the  specimen  renders  other  tests  undesirable. 

Dr.  Lang  has  fitted  a  cap  to  the  end  of  the  dichroscope  that 
bears  the  aperture,  capable  of  rotation  in  various  directions. 
The  mineral  is  fixed  by  wax  to  the  aperture  in  this  cap,  and  can 
thus  be  oriented  in  regard  to  the  instrument  (Groth,  KryatalUh 
gra/phiey  ed.  3,  p.  154). 

We  may  note  in  conclusion  that  Haidinger's  first  experiments 
were  conducted  with  a  plain  cleavage-prism  of  calcite,  at  one  end 
of  which  a  stop  with  a  square  opening  was  placed;  and  such  a 
prism,  costing  a  few  pence,  and  a  card  with  a  bole  cut  to  suit,  so 
that  the  two  images  fall  side  by  side,  serves  all  purposes  of 
ordinary  observation  or  demonstration.  The  dichroscope  can 
now  be  obtained  from  London  mineral-dealers  or  opticians,  at 
prices  varying  from  about  15  to  20  shillings. 


PART    III. 
THE  EXAMINATION  OF  ROCKS. 


"  As  for  the  earth,  underneath  it  is  tumed  up  as  it  were  by  tire.  The 
stones  thereof  are  the  place  of  sapphires,  and  it  hath  dust  of  gold." — The 
Book  of  Job. 

'*  No  arrangement  can  pretend  to  define  and  separate  those  objects  which 
the  hand  of  nature  has  neither  defined  nor  separated."— John  Maooullogu, 
A  OtologkcU  GloMi/lccUUm  of  Bocks,  1821. 


CHAPTER    X. 

INTBODUCTOBY. 

While  a  mineral  may  be  to  a  large  extent  discussed  and 
determined  in  the  laboratoryf  a  rook,  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
earth's  crust,  and  not  as  a  mere  aggregate  of  chemical  compounds, 
requires  a  very  full  knowledge  of  its  mode  of  occurrence  before 
it  can  be  properly  treated  of  and  described.  In  fact,  after  a 
study  of  a  number  of  type-specimeus,  the  student  is  recommended 
to  go  out  to  some  well-described  district,  and  to  endeavour  to 
recognise  the  varieties  of  igneous  and  sedimentary  rocks  by 
careful  observation  in  the  field.  In  this  way  alone  can  he 
appreciate  the  various  modes  of  weathering,  the  massive  or 
minuter  structures  due  to  jointing,  the  smooth  or  rugged 
outlines,  that  characterise  the  masses  of  which  his  hand-specimens 
form  a  part.  He  will  meet  with  many  diflBlculties  of  determina- 
tion, and  will  procure  a  store  of  well-selected  material  on  which 
to  work  during  less  propitious  days.  Questions  will  arise,  even 
during  microscopic  examination,  that  will  send  him  back  to  gain 
further  information  in  the  field;  and  in  the  end  his  investigations 
will  have  far  more  geological  value  to  him  than  any  knowledge 
gathered  in  type-collections  or  museums. 

The  notes  that  follow  presuppose  that  the  specimens  have  been 
collected  in  the  field;  that  at  any  rate  something  is  known  about 
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their  mode  of  occurrence  and  their  relation  to  other  parts  of  the 
same  mass.  Weathered  specimens  should  be  avoided  as  a  rule, 
but  often  reveal  structures  hidden  in  the  unaltered  portions. 
Collections  made  from  stream-beds  or  taluses.are  often  useful  for 
showing  the  general  character  of  a  district ;  but  rocks  so  gathered 
are  seldom  of  value  for  detailed  study.  Nothing  short  of  striking 
the  rock-mass  in  situ  with  the  hammer,  and  taJdng  in  with  the 
eye  its  position  and  surroundings,  even  to  the  broader  features 
of  the  landscape,  should  content  the  geologist  who  would  follow 
worthily  the  founders  and  masters  of  the  science. 

The  points  of  interest  presented  by  various  types  of  rock  will 
be  dealt  with  later.  Broadly  speaking,  in  the  case  of  sedimentary 
rocks  specimens  should  be  collected  showing  weathered  surfaces 
and  also  freshly  exposed  bedding-planes,  since  minute  structures, 
fossils,  &c.,  are  best  made  out  by  a  comparison  of  these.  In  the 
case  of  igneous  rocks,  specimens  must  be  taken  from  the  centre 
and  from  the  edges  of  any  dyke  or  lavsrstream,  and  contact- 
phenomena  repay  the  closest  examination. 

The  pocket-lens  and  the  knife  are,  in  the  field,  of  paramount 
value.  To  one,  moreover,  ^miliar  with  microscopic  sections,  a 
number  of  structures  and  mineral-forms  will  revejEil  themselves 
with  unexpected  clearness  when  a  fiedrly  smooth  surface  of  the 
rock  is  examined  with  the  lens  alone.  The  pocket-knife  must  be 
used  freely,  as  in  the  case  of  minerals,  in  estimating  the  hardness 
of  a  rock.  The  angle  of  a  steel  hammer,  drawn  across  the  face, 
often  gives  similar  information.  All  rocks  tend,  however,  to 
have  a  hardness  a  little  below  that  of  their  principal  constituents, 
owing  to  looseness  of  texture  or  development  of  decomposition- 
films  between  the  grains.  But  granular  limestones  can  at  once 
be  distinguished  by  the  knife  from  the  unscratchable  quartzites ; 
basalt,  which  is  scratched  with  some  difficulty  when  fresh,  can  in 
this  state  never  be  confused  with  black  limestone  or  compact 
dark  shale — ^mistakes  that  have  been  often  made  during  the 
hurried  examination  of  hand-specimens.  The  acid-bottle,  owing 
to  risk  in  carrying  and  the  necessity  of  employing  heat  in  many 
tests,  is  seldom  of  great  advantage  in  the  field,  though  in  the 
laboratory  it  should  always  be  at  hand.  Dry  citric  acid,  as 
already  described,  may,  however,  be  conveniently  carried  on 
excursions. 
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OHAPTER    XL 

ROCK-STRUOTURBS  EASILT  DI8TINOUI8HBD. 

Thb  structure  of  a  rock  naturally  demands  the  first  attention. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  evidence  can  be  obtained  in  the  field 
respecting  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  specimens  collected,  and  only 
their  systematic  position  will  remain  to  be  determined.  Rocks 
may  be  divided  according  to  their  more  obvious  structural 
chiuracters  into  the  following  groups : — 

Group  A. — Coarsely  Fraombntal  Eogks. 

Stratification  may  or  may  not  be  present  In  gravels  and  con 
glomerates  current-bedding  should  be  looked  for.  The  position 
of  the  pebbles,  with  their  longer  axes  lying  in  planes  parallel  to 
one  another,  will  often  give  a  clue  to  the  bedding  or  the  local 
dip.  The  degree  of  rounding  of  the  pebbles,  their  average  sice, 
and  any  evidence  of  crushing  and  recementing  that  they  may 
have  undergone  since  their  deposition,  are  structural  points  that 
may  prove  of  considerable  value. 

If  the  fragments  forming  the  rock  are  very  angular,  we  may 
be  dealing  with  an  old  talus  unwonx  by  water,  with  a  volcanic 
agglomerate,  or  with  a  mass  brecciated  subsequently  to  its  con- 
solidation. The  nature  of  the  fragments  will  probably  decide  the 
first  and  second  cases ;  in  the  third,  we  must  search  for  slicken- 
sided  surfaces,  which  should  be  abundant,  and  must  study  the 
relations  of  the  fragments  one  to  another.  If  the  rock  is  a 
friction-breccia,  detached  portions  of  larger  blocks  will  be  found 
lying  suggestively  near  their  parent  masses,  the  interspaces  being 
filled  with  a  sort  of  flBinlt-rock.  Other  blocks  will  be  faulted  without 
being  actually  broken  asunder ;  but  thei^  are,  of  course,  cases, 
especially  of  firagmental  rocks  that  have  been  affected  by  earth- 
movements,  which  are  particularly  hard  to  settle.  Near  faults, 
in  contorted  mountain-districts,  and  especially  where  sof^r  rocks 
abut  against  harder  and  more  resisting  masses,  this  brecciated 
structure  may  be  looked  for  and  expected. 

Group  B. — Ordinart  Stratified  Rocks. 

The  points  to  be  ordinarily  examined  in  these  are  the  character 
qf  the  bedding,  which  may  be  so  fine  as  to  produce  a  laminated 
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Stractnre;  and  the  degree  of  coarseness  of  the  constituents.  The 
texture  of  the  rock  may  thus  be  granular  and  grit-like,  or  quite 
microgranular  and  compact.  Fine-grained  volcanic  tulSs  and 
ashes  must  often  be  classed  with  ordinary  sediments  until  the  aid 
-of  the  microscope  can  be  called  in.  Abnormally  large  fragments 
in  a  rock  of  fine  texture,  particularly  if  they  consist  of  exceptional 
materials,  may  often  be  ascribed  to  the  action  of  floating  ice. 
Examples  of  this  kind  are  the  granite  and  other  boulders  that 
have  been  found  in  chalk. 

Oolitic  and  pisolitic  structures,  the  latter,  as  commonly  under- 
stood, being  a  coarse  development  of  the  former,  are  comparatively 
common  among  limestones.  With  a  lens,  the  concentric  coats  of 
the  egg-like  granules  can  be  clearly  seen,  and  often  a  central 
nucleus,  some  fossil  or  mineral  fragment,  can  be  detected  in  those 
that  have  been  neatly  fractured.  On  the  weathered  surfaces  of 
some  oolites,  such  as  the  Himant  limestone,  the  structure  ia 
brought  out  with  great  distinctness. 

On  the  surface  of  the  stratified  layers,  ripple-marks,  casts  of 
sun-cracks  and  worm-burrows,  footprints,  and  other  signs  of  a 
littoral  origin,  may  often  be  detected  in  the  field.  The  relations 
of  the  fossils  to  the  bedding-planes  must  also  be  observed ;  in 
some  instances  mollusca  are  found  embedded  in  the  position  in 
which  they  lived  in  muddy  banks ;  in  some  beds  again,  bivalves 
will  be  found  commonly  entire  ;  in  others  the  separation  of  the 
valves  and  the  rolling  of  the  fossils  generally  will  give  evidence 
of  troubled  waters  at  the  time  of  deposition.  Derived  fossils 
must  not  be  overlooked. 

The  nature  of  the  cementing  material  in  a  granular  rock  must 
be  examined.  Interesting  and  exceptional  substances,  such  as 
barytes,  have  been  occasionally  found  to  play  this  part. 

Concretions  must  be  studied  from  a  mineral  stand-point.  On 
being  broken  open,  they  often  show  shrinkage-cracks  filled  with 
products  of  infiltration,  giving  rise  to  a  septarian  structure. 
Fossils  and  various  original  structures  are  often  preserved 
in  the  concretions  when  lost  by  alteration  in  the  surrounding 
rock. 

Lastly,  the  Joints  must  be  inspected.  They  may  be  filled  with 
secondary  minerals,  and  their  bounding  surfaces  may  at  times  be 
slickensided  by  earth-movements. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that,  associated  with  ordinary  frag- 
mental  stratified  rocks,  there  often  occur  bands  of  crystalline 
material,  such  as  rock-salt  and  alabaster,  which  have  been 
deposit^  fron^  solutioi^  and  which  exhibit  a  mc^ssive  structure, 
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Group  0. — Olbaybd  and  Fouatbd  Rocks. 

Cleavage  must  be  dutinguished  from  laminatioii,  handnspeci- 
mens  at  times  leaving  this  point  unsettled.  Traces  of  the 
original  bedding  must  be  keenly  looked  for,  and  hard  resisting 
bands  or  coloured  stripes  at  an  angle  to  the  cleavage-planes  often 
afford  the  necessary  evidence.  Fossils  will  sometimes  be  found 
distorted  on  the  cleavage-planes.  A  rippled  wavy  structure,  the 
herald  of  foliation,  often  causes  the  cleavage  to  become  imperfect. 

Foliation  consists  in  the  grouping  of  the  mineral  constituents 
along  surfaces  that  are  parallel  to  or  follow  the  curvature  of  one 
another.  Although  the  development  of  minerals,  notably  mica, 
along  some  cleavage-planes  connects  cleavage  and  foliation,  in 
many  oases  the  latter  structure  is  due  to  the  rolling  out,  as  in  a 
mill,  of  previously  crystalline  materials,  so  that  each  fragment 
assumes  the  form  of  a  much  extended  lenticle.  Hence  it  is 
important  to  trace,  if  possible,  the  passage  of  a  foliated  rock  into 
one  with  normal  structure,  whether  igneous  or  sedimentary,  and 
too  much  care  cannot  be  devoted  to  the  question  as  to  what 
minerals  in  the  schistose  product  are  deformed  primary  sub- 
stances, and  what  have,  on  the  other  hand,  been  developed 
during  the  period  of  crush  and  pressure. 

The  resistance  of  large  pre-existing  crystals  produces  the  eye- 
stmcture  of  many  gneisses,  the  smaller  constituents  flowing 
round  the  larger  ones  and  tailing  out  in  streams  on  either  side. 
This  structure  is  best  seen  on  surfaces  perpendicular  to  the 
planes  of  foliation. 

Barely,  but  most  interestingly,  true  pebbles  remain,  uncrushed 
and  recognisable,  in  foliated  rocks,  as  evidence  of  their  former 
sedimentary  origin;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
crumpled  or  extended  foliation- planes  themselves  do  not 
necessarily  represent  original  surfaces  of  lamination. 


Group  D. — Rocks  that  have  Consolidated  from  a  Statb 
OF  Fusion  (Igneous  Rooks). 

The  relations  of  these  to  the  surrounding  masses  will  often 
decide  their  mode  of  origin;  but  in  an  unfortunately  large 
number  of  cases  the  exact  contact-plane  cannot  be  examined, 
and  the  junction  is,  indeed,  often  faulted,  owing  to  the  difference 
in  hardness  and  compressibility  of  the  igneous  mass  and  the 
adjacent  sediments.     We  mav  subdivide  this  extremely  varied 
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group  by  certain  well-marked  types  of  structure.  We  must 
premise,  however,  that  in  the  rocks  of  any  subdivision  the 
constitution  may  be  either  approximately  uniform  throughout, 
or  one  or  more  of  the  crystalline  constituents  may  be  developed 
on  a  larger  scale  than  the  rest.  In  the  latter  case  the  rock 
possesses  porphyritic  structure  in  addition  to  any  other  that  may 
be  present.  A  glassy  rock  with  fairly  conspicuous  disseminated 
crystals  is  similarly  said  to  be  porphyritic. 

Prof.  Iddings  has  styled  the  obvious  porphyritic  crystals  of  a 
rock  phenoorysts.  Those  crystals  that  harve  been  derived  from 
some  other  rock,  and  are  foreign  to  the  magma  in  which  they 
are  now  found,  are  called  by  Prof.  Sollas  zenocrysts. 

Columnar  s^cture  is  also  common  to  igneous  rocks  of  what- 
ever grain.  Arising  as  a  phenomenon  of  contraction,  it  produces 
columns  in  the  selvages  of  volcanic  dykes ;  or  the  bold  examples 
at  the  base  of  massive  sills  and  flows,  so  conspicuous  in  the  West 
Highlands  or  Auvergne;  or  the  yet  coarser  and  less  regular 
columns  to  be  seen  in  many  granitic  rocks.  The  columns,  large 
or  small,  though  typically  hexagonal,  are  often  trigonal,  rect- 
angular, or  pentagonal,  or  have  even  seven  or  eight  surfaces  of 
contraction. 

The  spheroidal  structure,  in  which  the  rock  breaks  up  into 
roughly  or  regularly  concentric  coats,  though  often  developed  by 
mere  weathering  and  exfoliation  of  the  sur&oes  of  jointed  blocks 
or  boulders,*  is  typically  due  to  curved  surfieioes  of  contraction. 
Its  coarser  type  may  be  seen  in  granite,  and  its  most  delicate 
type  as  the  perlitic  structure  of  glassy  rocks.  The  "pillow- 
structure  "  of  some  basic  rocks  is  a  variety  of  the  spheroidal, 
arising  probably  during  movement  of  the  lava.  The  pillow-like 
masses,  fitting  into  one  another,  are  often  more  glassy  in  their 
outer  layers.  (See  Qttart,  Jotvm,  Oeol,  Soo.,  vol.  xlvi.,  p.  312, 
and  ''Silurian  Kocks,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  85  and  431,  and  plates  I.  and 
IV.,  GeoL  Survey  of  United  Kingdom,) 

Dmsy  structure  ("  miarolitic  "  structure)  may  also  occur  in  all 
types  of  igneous  rocks,  when  crystals,  often  of  great  beauty,  are 
developed  on  the  walls  of  cavities  in  the  mass. 

In  banded  structure,  the  crystals,  or  masses  of  differing  com- 
position, are  carried  out  by  flow  into  separate  bands.  This  ia 
most  commonly  seen  in  glassy  rocks,  where  the  spherulites  and 
crystallitea  are  commonly  arranged  in  bands. 

StdhOroup  1. — Olaasy  Bocka, 
To  the  eye,  and  even  to  the  lens,  some  igneous  rocks  appear 
*  For  oases  on  a  large  scale,  see  Branner,  **Deoomposition  of  Rooks  in 
BrazU,"  BvU.  Oeol.  8oc.  qf  America,  voL  vii.  (1896),  p.  277. 
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completely  glassy.  They  are  liable  to  be  traversed  by  minute 
joints,  and  oocasionally  the  little  blocks  into  which  the  rock  is 
divided  are  again  broken  up  during  contraction  by  beautiful 
curved  rifts,  giving  rise  to  the  perlitic  structure.  Such  rocks 
were  called  "  Perlstein ''  early  in  this  century,  since  the  fflass 
becomes  divided  into  little  globes,  which  have,  on  account  of  the 
flaws,  a  nacreous  or  pearly  lustre.  On  the  smooth  surface  of 
master-joints  cutting  across  the  rock,  the  structure  reveals  itself 
to  the  lens  as  a  series  of  fine  lines  curving  like  the  fronds  of  an 
opening  fern.  These  are  often,  as  in  many  of  the  beautiful 
Tertiary  examples  from  Hungary,  marked  out  by  light  yellow  or 
brownish  lines  of  iron  oxide,  the  result  of  incipient  decomposi- 
tion.    (See  fig.  42.) 

Spherulitic  Structure. — This  arises  when  the  crystallising 
material  separates  out  from  the  glass  in  globular  aggregations, 
which  vary  from  a  millimetre  to  5  or  6  cm.  in  diameter,  and  may 
even  reach  the  dimensions  of  1  metre.  A  radial  structure  is  often 
seen  in  the  spherulites,  and  sometimes  they  are  built  up  of 
concentric  coats.  At  other  times,  particularly  in  large  examples, 
the  centre  is  hollow,  or  has  become  filled  with  chalcedony  or 
calcite  during  alteration  of  the  rock.  Except  in  highly  altered 
canes,  the  spherulites  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  glass,  even 
when  little  difference  can  be  detected  under  the  microscope. 
They  are  lighter  and  commonly  browner  in  colour,  and  sometimes 
become  easily  detached  from  the  matrix.  In  highly  silicated 
rocks,  they  are  more  easily  decomposed  than  the  surrounding 
glass,  becoming  occasionally  soft  and  powdery  while  the  matrix 
remains  fresh  and  lustrous. 

Lithophyse-stmcture. — A  comparatively  rare  form  of  spheru- 
litic structure.  The  lithophyses  ("stone-bladders")  were  so 
named  by  von  Richthofen*  from  the  supposition  that  their 
hollows  were  caused  by  the  expansion  of  vapours  in  the  interior. 
The  lithophyse  looks  Hke  a  large  spherulite,  the  concentric  coats 
of  which  are  separated  from  one  another  by  interspaces,  in  which 
minute  crystals  have  commonly  been  developed.  In  older  ex- 
amples, these  hollows  have  been  filled  up,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
large  aJtered  spherulites  already  referred  to,  so  that  the  litho- 
physe consists  of  alternating  shells  of  ordinary  lithoidal  spherulitic 
matter  and  quartz,  chalcedony  or  calcite.  Beautiful  drawings  of 
the  lithophyses  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  accompany  Mr.  Iddings's 
paper  on  Obsidian  Cliff  in  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  (for  1885-86),  p.  249. 

*  "  Stndien  aas  den  ungarisch  -  siebenbQrgiBohen  Trachytgebirgen," 
Jahrbuch  der  L-k,  ged.  Reichsomstcdt,  1860,  p.  ISO. 
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Flnidal  Strnctnre. — Though  oommonly  associated  with  banding, 
this  structure  may  occur  in  a  simple  form  when,  owing  to  the 
motion  of  the  rock,  aU  the  crystallites  and  crystals  are  carried 
along  with  their  longer  axes  parallel  to  one  another.  As  has 
often  been  pointed  out,  the  phenomena  produced  by  the  flow  of 
these  viscid  glassy  lavas  are  reproduced  in  the  structures  due  to 
pressure-metamorphism.  Like  surfaces  of  foliation,  both  the  bands 
and  lines  of  flow  show  frequent  involutions  and  contortions. 

Flow-Breccia  Structure. — Lavas,  especially  glassy  ones,  are  of^n 
torn  to  pieces  by  differential  movements  during  flow  ;  what  have 
been  called  '*  agglomerate-lavas "  thus  arise,  with  a  brecoiated 
structure  that  causes  them  in  the  fleld  to  resemble  tufifs. 

Pamiceoas  and  Scoriaceous  Strnctores. — The  rock  may  be 
completely  glassy,  with  numerous  elongated  steam-vesicles,  as  in 
pumice;  or  more  lithoidal  and  less  completely  vesicular,  as  in 
common  scorise.  Such  rocks  often  become  amygdaloidal  (see 
p.  lUO). 

Sub'Gfroup  S,— Lithoidal  Bocks. 

In  this  division  we  bring  together  rocks  of  a  *^  stony  "  ap- 
pearance, such  as  the  "lithoidal  lavas"  of  old  continental 
writers,  which  may  or  may  not  contain  some  glassy  matter. 
All  the  common  "porphyries,"  as  well  as  most  lavas,  will  fall 
here,  and  their  further  separation  most  be  left  to  microscopic 
examination. 

Hemicrystalline  Structure. — The  matrix  is  compact  and  often 
almost  vitreous  to  the  eye.  The  lens  will  sometimes  show 
spherulites  aggregated  together,  and  banded  and  fluidal  struc- 
tures may  appear.  Such  rocks,  consisting  of  a  close  admixture 
of  crystallites,  crystals,  and  glass,  are  often  called  ^'crypto- 
crystalline,"  and  include  those  with  the  "  microlitic  structure  " 
of  M.  L^vy. 

MicrocrystaUine  Structure.— The  individual  constituents  be- 
come fairly  distinct  with  the  lens,  though  very  possibly  not 
specifically  determinable  by  this  means ;  the  microscope  reveals 
no  glass.  The  individual  crystals  may.  be  mere  rounded  granules 
("  microgranular,"  see  later),  or  "  allotriomorphic  "  (*.«.,  bounded 
where  they  come  into  contact  with  their  neighbours),  or  "  idio- 
morphio"  (exhibiting  their  proper  outlines).  When  there  is  a 
general  tendency  to  idiomorphism  in  the  first  formed  grains, 
while  quartz  has  developed  out  last  and  has  moulded  itself 
allotriomorphically  on  the  felspars,  &c.,  that  have  preceded  it,  we 
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have  the  '*  miorogranitio "  structure  of  L^vy.*  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  quartz  of  this  last  period  of  consolidation  has 
also  a  tendency  to  form  idiomorphic  crystals,  M.  L^vy  styles 
the  structure  *^  microgranulitic."  The  use  of  a  structural  term 
depending  on  the  minerals  present  must,  however,  of  necessity 
be  somewhat  limited. 

SooriaceouB  Structure  occurs  commonly  in  the  rocks  of 
this  sub-group,  and  gives  rise,  when  the  cavities  are  filled 
with  alteration-products,  to  the  easily  recognised  amygdaloidal 
structure.  The  crystallised  secondary  minerals  forming  these 
ovoid  groups  or  '^  amygdales  "  should  be  extracted  and  examined 
independently.  Sometimes  the  apparently  solid  amygdale  is  a 
mere  hollow  shell,  which  has  checked  further  infiltration  as  it 
developed  upon  the  walls  of  the  cavity. 


Sub-Group  3. — Distinctly  ffoloerf/akUline  Rocks, 

These  show  throughout  a  crystalline  texture,  attaining  some- 
times a  great  degree  of  coarseness,  with  crystals  10  or  15  cm. 
long. 

Granitic  Structure. — This  repeats  the  microgranitic  on  a  bold 
scale,  and  there  is  thus  the  same  intermingling  of  forms  tending 
to  show  crystal-outlines  and  of  purely  allotriomorphic  grains. 
The  term  has  been  used  by  L6vy  for  both  acid  and  basic  rocks ; 
but  in  the  latter  series  he  generally  prefers  ''grenue"  for 
"  granitique." 

Granular  Structure.— M.  L4vy,  employing  <'granulite"  in  a 
limited  sense,!  uses  the  name  "  granulitic  structure  "  for  a  fine- 
grained aggregation  of  well  individualised  and  even  idiomorphic 
crystals,  quartz  being  present  as  an  essential. 

The  metamorphosed  rocks  commonly  known  as  granulites 
are  of  various  composition,  and  contain  little  idiomorphic  matter; 
but  it  is  a  question  if  we  may  employ  "  granulitic  "  in  any  sense 
not  determined  by  the  author  of  the  term.  A  large  number  of 
rocks,  both  of  igneous  and  metamorphic  origin,  are  built  up  of 
granules  of  similar  size  and  partially  rounded  outline,  as  if  move- 
ment had  prevented  the  growth  of  well-developed  forms  during 

*  For  Levy's  nomenclature  see  '*  Divers  modes  de  strnotnre  dec  roohes 
6rupiiveB  etudi^es  au  microscope,"  Ann.  du  Mitiea,  s^r.  1,  t.  viiL  (1875), 
p.  337.  Also  Structures  ti  (HassiJUcUian  des  Roches  iruptms.  Pans 
(Baudry),  1889. 

t  Ab  an  eruptive  rock  of  the  acid  series ;  BuU,  8oc,  giol  de  France,  3me« 
s^r.,  t  u.  (1874),  p  180. 
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cOnsolidatioiL  For  this  interesting  struoture,  which  one  is 
tempted  to  call  '<  granulitic,"  we  shall  here  use  the  somewhat 
vague  term  "granular/'  or  microgranolar  when  necessary. 
Oommonly,  indeed,  the  microscope  is  required  for  its  correct 
appreciation  (see  fig.  28);  hut  the  absence  of  well-deyeloped 
forms,  such  as  prisms  of  felspar  or  pyroxene,  is  noticeable  with 
a  lens  on  the  surface  of  the  rock  itself. 

Ophitic  Btractora — Often  with  the  eye  the  crystals  of  one 
constituent  will  be  seen  to  have  developed  freely,  while  another 
constituent  has  settled  down  in  large  crystals  round  them,  so 
that  the  interspaces  of  the  former  are  filled  over  considerable 
areas  by  material  having  parallel  cleavage-surfiices  or  crystal- 
faces.  On  taming  the  rock-specimen  in  the  hand,  the  light  will 
glance  from  some  such  surface  and  show  the  real  continuity  of 
areas  that  appear  distinct  from  one  another  on  the  broken 
surface  of  the  rock.  This  structure  derives  its  name  from  its 
occurrence  in  the  dolerites  and  gabbros  of  the  Pyrenees,  which 
were  called  "  ophites  "  by  De  Palassou.  It  is,  however,  extremely 
common  in  the  dolerites  and  diabases  of  all  countries.  Prof  G. 
H.  Williams  {Jcfwm.  of  GeoL,  vol.  i.,  p.  176)  has  used  the  term 
<<  poikilitio "  for  what  seems  practically  the  same  structure, 
applying  it  particularly  to  cases  where  the  enclosing  or 
"ophitic"  mineral  is  felspar.  The  appearance  known  as 
''lustre-mottling*'  arises  when  the  included  crystals, are  small 
in  proportion  to  the  cleavage-surfaces  of  the  surrounding  and 
subsequently-developed  mineral.  "Lustre-mottling"  is  common 
in  the  Peridotites.     (See  fig.  39,  and  Index.) 

Pegmatitic  or  Graphic  Structure. — ^Two  constituents,  most 
commonly  quartz  and  felspar,  have  developed  simultaneously 
in  large  crystals  mutually  intergrown.  The  felspar  being 
predominant,  the  quartz  appears  as  hook-shaped  and  irregular 
forms  apparently  disconnected  from  one  another.  The  cleavage- 
surfaces  of  the  felspar  thus  give  the  effect  of  "lustre-mottling;" 
but  the  quartz,  when  examined  microscopically,  is  found  also  to 
be  optically  continuous  over  considerable  areas  of  the  rock. 
The  structure  thus  resembles  that  which  would  be  produced 
if  two  sponges  were  to  grow  up  simultaneously,  the  one  filling 
all  the  hollows  and  ramifying  passages  left  by  the  mode  of 
growth  of  the  other.  Graphic  granite  provides  the  best  and 
almost  only  type.     (See  fig.  25.) 

The  same  structure  when  minute  is  styled  micropegmatitic. 
Micropegmatitic  intergrowths  are  often  grouped  in  delicate 
globular  forms  around  porphyritic  crystals  of  quartz  or  felspar. 
These  micropegmatitic  structures  commonly  require  the  micro- 
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scope  for  their  detection,  and  have  been  appropriately  styled 
"  micrographic  "  by  Barker,  and  also  "  granophyric  "  by  Rosen- 
busch.  The  term  "granophyre"  was,  however,  used  by  its 
inventor,  Vogelsang,  in  a  sense  that  included  all  micro- 
crystalline  igneous  rocks. 

Orbicular  Btmcture. — A  rare  structure  in  which  the  crystals 
are  grouped  so  as  to  form  spheroidal  aggregates,  with  or  without 
radial  or  concentric  arrangement.  A  fine  example  is  the  or- 
bicular diorite  ("Corsite")  of  Corsica.  This  structure  may  be 
regarded,  with  Vogelsang,  as  the  highest  development  of  the 
spherulitic. 

Fioidal  Gneissic  Stmcture. — A  banded  or  foliated  structure 
arises  in  some  holocrystalline  rocks  during  their  original 
flow,  and  may  be  designated  as  above,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  metamorphic  gneissic  structure.  Its  fluidal  origin  is 
clearly  proved  in  those  special  instances  when  the  planes  of 
foliation  run  parallel  with  the  bounding  walls  of  the  intrusive 
sheet  or  vein,  and  across  the  structural  planes  of  the  surrounding 
and  invaded  rock.  The  smaller  constituents  flow  round  ''  eyes  " 
formed  by  the  larger  ones.  Sometimes  the  intrusion  of  a  non- 
homogeneous  magma  produces  a  banded  gneissic  structure  on  a 
handsome  scale  (see,  for  instance,  Geikie,  Anc.  Volcanoes  of  Great 
Britain,  vol.  ii,  figs.  336  and  337).  In  many  other  cases,  a 
granitoid  rock  intrudes  in  thin  sheets  along  the  bedding-planes 
of  a  shale,  or  along  the  foliation- planes  of  a  schist,  and  its  fluidal 
gneissic  structure  is  due  to  the  laminae  of  foreign  matter  carried 
ofi"  by  it.  (See  PI.  II.,  fig.  5.)  In  such  cases,  a  composite  rock 
results,  the  alternating  layers  of  which  may  be  strongly  con- 
trasted, consisting  as  they  do  of  absolutely  different  rock-types. 
An  interchange  of  minerals  occurs  on  the  surfaces  of  junction  ; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  the  general  structure  is  that  of  the  original 
mass,  preserved  in  spite  of  much  contact  alteration. 
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CHAPTER    XTI. 

BOMB   PHT8I0AL  CHABAGTBB8  OF  ROCKS. 

L  Specific  Gravity. — As  will  be  seen  when  various  rook-types 
are  examined  in  detail,  the  specific  gravity  is  often  a  good  guide 
to  chemical  constitntion.  The  specimen  must  be  selected. with 
the  following  precautions : — 

1.  It  must  be  representative  of  the  mass  under  examination, 
and  sufficiently  large  to  include  all  the  constituents  in  theii 
correct  average  proportions. 

2.  It  must  be  free  from  flaws  and  cavities. 

3.  It  must  be  unweathered,  except  in  certain  special  investi- 
gations. 

The  general  methods  of  determining  specific  gravity  are  detailed 
upon  pp.  22  to  27. 

To  observe  the  first  precaution,  it  is  often  necessary,  and,  indeed, 
safer,  to  use  Walker's  rather  than  the  refined  chemical  balance, 
which  will  not  weigh  a  specimen  of  more  than  100  grammes. 
The  method  devised  by  Mohr  for  measuring  the  displaced  water 
is  highly  satisfactory  in  dealing  with  crystalline  rocks  of  coarse 
grain  and  any  specimen  which  it  is  inadvisable  to  reduce  in  size. 
The  displacement-apparatus  consists  in  simple  form  of  an  inverted 
glass  bell-jar  furnished  below  with  an  india-rubber  tube  and  clip 
and  supported  on  a  stand.  The  water  placed  in  the  vessel  can 
be  thus  run  off  from  below,  accuracy  being  ensured  by  using  the 
clip  rather  than  a  tap,  and  by  letting  the  tube  terminate  in  a 
jet  formed  of  glass  tubing.  A  horizontal  wooden  bar  bearing  a 
needle  is  laid  across  the  top  of  the  vessel,  the  needle  projecting 
about  3  or  4  cm.  downwards.  To  ensure  constancy  of  position, 
the  points  where  the  bar  habitually  rests  on  the  glass  rim  should 
be  marked  with  a  file  or  by  gummed  slips  of  paper. 

The  vessel  is  filled  with  water;  the  end  of  the  needle  is  lightly 
greased,  and  allowed  to  project  into  the  liquid.  Looking  up 
from  below  at  the  bright  totally  reflecting  sur£Ebce  of  the  water, 
the  clip  is  released,  and  the  water  is  allowed  to  run  off  until  the 
needle-point  just  disappears  from  view.  It  now  exactly  touches 
the  upper  surface  of  the  water  and  gives  us  a  standard  to  which 
to  refer.  The  specimen,  which  has  been  weighed  upon  a  strong 
but  accurate  balance,  is  then  lowered  by  a  flne  thread  or  wire 
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into  the  vessel,  the  water  rising  higher  by  the  addition  of  its 
bulk.  When  all  babbles  have  disappeared,  a  graduated  measur- 
ing-glass is  taken,  the  divisions  of  which  correspond  to  the  units 
of  weight  used  in  the  determination  of  the  weight  in  air.  Thus, 
if  grammes  were  used,  the  glass  wiU  be  graduated  in  cubic 
centimetres.  Into  this  glass  the  water  is  run  off  until  the  needle- 
point, observed  from  below  as  before,  again  exactlj  touches  the 
8urfiu»  of  the  water.  The  amount  run  off  gives  the  bulk  of 
water  (d)  displaced. 

/I  -.  ^^^^^^  ^  '^ 

To  observe  the  second  precaution,  some  rocks,  such  as  porous 
sediments  or  pumiceous  lavas,  must  be  reduced  to  a  powder  and 
determined  with  the  specific  gravity  bottle,  the  finest  dust  being 
sifted  or  blown  off  to  avoid  choking  of  the  small  tube  in  the 
stopper. 

To  observe  the  third  precaution,  it  is  often  well  to  pick  up 
dean  chips  from  specimens  trimmed  in  the  field,  which,  selected 
frt>m  a  large  number,  will  serve  both  for  the  determination  of 
specific  gravity  and  the  making  of  microscopic  sections. 

Since  the  range  of  specific  gravity  in  rocks,  the  coals  being 
omitted,  rarely  exceeds  the  limits  2*2  to  3*4,  many  very  diverse 
rocks  have  the  same  specific  gravity,  and  the  results  are  not  of 
value  in  absolute  determination.  But  in  the  case  of  igneous 
rocks,  provided  that  specimens  are  selected  and  examin^  from 
different  parts  of  an  exposure,  an  excellent  idea  can  be  formed, 
fit)m  the  specific  gravity  alone,  of  the  silica-percentage  of  the 


II.  Fusibility. — ^Though  it  is  seldom  desirable,  on  account  of 
their  complexity,  to  treat  rocks  before  the  blowpipe  as  if  they 
were  simple  minerals,  yet  in  a  few  cases  the  determination  of  the 
fusibility  proves  of  service.  The  older  writers  relied,  indeed, 
more  upon  this  character  than  has  since  been  thought  desirable, 
and  the  nature  of  the  glasses  produced  was  closely  studied.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  application  of  the  fiame,  in  the  absence  of  an 
add,  wiU  dedde  between  a  soft  rock  composed  of  silicates  and  a 
limestone,  the  former  in  all  probability  fusing  to  a  glass  while 
the  latter  becomes  luminous  and  crumbling.  The  natural  glasses 
also  have  various  degrees  of  fusibility,  the  more  highly  siUcatod 
fusing  with  greater  difficulty  than  the  basic.  Thus  obsidian  fuses 
at  about  5  of  von  KobeU's  scale,  and  tachylyte  as  easily  as  2*5. 
Care  must  be  exercised,  however,  in  dealing  with  these  glasses 
that  the  splinten  used  do  not  present  unusually  thin  edges. 
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iTie  interesting  obeervationfl  of  Berger  and  of  Beudant  showed 
that  the  treatment  of  volcanic  glass  in  the  flame  of  a  blowpipe 
occasionally  results  in  the  formation  of  a  pumice  as  fnsion 
gradually  takes  place.  (Tram.  Gaol  Soe.,  1816,  p.  191,  and 
Voyoffe  en  Hongriey  1822,  vol.  iii,  p.  362.) 

The  volatile  materials  thus  liberated  swell  up  the  whole  glass, 
until  in  some  cases  it  almost  rivals  the  intumescence  of  a  borax 
bead.  Professor  Judd*  found  that  the  obsidian  granules  (Mare- 
kanite)  of  Marekanka,  in  fcJibena,  may  be  oonverced  into  a  pumice 
of  eight  or  ten  times  their  original  bulk ;  and  similar  results  are 
obtainable  with  the  lavas  of  Krakatoa.  The  experiment  should 
be  repeated,  by  way  of  comparison,  on  any  specimen  of  volcanic 
glass. 

In  the  <»se  of  an  igneous  rock  that  has  undergone  alteration, 
the  fusibility  can  be  of  little  service,  since  a  very  small  admixture 
of  hydrous  minerals  such  as  zeolites  may  suffice  to  considerably 
increase  the  fusibility  of  the  mass. 

III.  Hardnsbs. — This  important  property,  rendering  the  use 
of  the  knife  imperative  at  all  times,  has  been  already  referred 
to  on  p.  93. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  CHEMICAL  EXAMINATION   OF   ROCKS. 

A  NUMBEB  of  ordinary  qualitative  tests  may  be  applied  to  rocks, 
and  the  examination  with  acids,  hot  or  cold,  is  naturally  of  great 
value  in  the  detection  of  carbonates. 

Pure  dolomites,  such  as  at  times  occur  among  crystalline 
masses,  will  effervesce  only  when  the  acid  is  heated;  but  magnesia 
occurs  in  many  limestones  in  which  the  acid  test  is  unavailing. 
The  ordinary  dolomitic  liuiestonea  thus  etTervesce  freely  in 
cold  acid,  and  the  magnesia  -  can  only  be  safely  determined 
by  precipitation  from  solution  by  hydric  disodic  phosphate  in 
the  ordinary  way.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  here  repeat 
the  warning  that  a  rock  which  gives  no  effervescence  when 
touched  witii  strong  cold  acid  may  yet  belong  to  the  group 

*  «0n  Marekanite,"  €feol.  Mag.,  1886,  p.  243;  also,  <*The  Natural  His- 
tory of  Lavas,"  ibid,,  1888,  p.  6. 
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commonlj  stjled  limeBtones,  being  in  fact  a  dolomite ;  and  the 
resemblance^  except  in  hardness,  of  some  of  these  rocks  to  com- 
pact grej  gypsums  or  even  quartzites  makes  it  necessary  to 
emphasise  this  caution. 

It  is  constantly  of  service  to  examine  the  compact  or  glassy 
groundmass  of  an  igneous  rock  for  potassinin,  by  the  method 
described  on  p.  85,  which  has  the  advantage  of  giving  roughly 
quantitative  results. 

The  treatment  of  a  rook  with  acid  is  frequently  important  as 
revealing  an  insoluble  residue,  which  should  always  be  examined 
further.  The  division,  however,  of  every  rock  into  a  soluble 
and  insoluble  portion,  prior  to  analysis,  is  now  regarded  as  of 
little  value,  and  the  ordinary  plan  pursued  is  to  make  a  thorough 
fusion  of  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  powder  with  carbonate  of 
potash  and  carbonate  of  soda.  The  powder  must  be  obtained  by 
oreaking  up  little  fragments  of  the  rock  still  further  upon  an 
anvil.  An  enlarged  form  of  the  steel  mortar  used  in  blowpipe 
analysis  (p  40)  will  serve  well.  The  material  is  ground  and 
reground,  a  portion  at  a  time,  in  a  fair-sized  agate  mortar  until 
the  powder  is  practically  impalpable  between  the  fingers.  Too 
much  care  cannot  be  given  to  this  simple  preparation  of  the 
material  used  in  the  analysis,  since  imperfect  fusion  may  result 
if  the  particles  are  not  sufficiently  fine,  and  the  silica  ultimately 
separated  will  contain  gritty  undecomposed  matter.  Although 
the  precautions  and  details  of  the  methods  employed  must  be 
lefb  to  chemical  works  and  to  personal  practice,  it  may  be 
of  service  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  successive  operations 
performed  during  a  simple  rock -analysis,  such  as  woi^d  suffice 
for  ordinary  determinative  purposes.  Naturally  the  list  of 
substances  that  might  be  looked  for  and  separately  estimated 
in  an  elaborate  analysis  of  material  from  the  earth's  crust  is 
as  long  as  that  of  the  known  chemical  elements;  but  the 
proportions  in  which  the  below-mentioned  oxides  occur  are 
often  of  fundamental  geological  importance.  Unless,  how- 
ever, such  substances  as  manganese,  titanium,  barium,  &c., 
are  separately  determined,  the  analysis  must  be  regarded 
as  only  approximate,  and  as  serving  for  classificatory  pur- 
poses rather  than  for  refined  discussion.  This  is  clear  from  the 
detailed  papers  by  Messrs.  Olarke  and  Hillebrand,  which  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  would  analyse  silicates  (BuU.  U,S.  OboI. 
Survey,  No.  176,  price  15  c;  also  167  and  168.  See  also 
Washington,  Manual  of  the  Cfieinical  Analysis  of  Bocks,  1904, 
Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York). 
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1.  Lobs  on  Ignition. — Dry  the  powdered  rock  in  an  aii^bath 
at  110**  0. ;  transfer  about  1  gramme  to  a  platinum  crucible,  and 
determine  the  weight  of  the  quantity  thus  used.  Then  ignite 
strongly  over  a  gas  blowpipe,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh 
again.  Ignite  a  second  time  and  weigh,  repeating  this  until  the 
weight  is  constant.  The  difference  thus  found  is  due  to  loss  on 
ignition,  which  generally  represents  water.  Where  it  is  necessary 
to  determine  carbon  dioxide,  a  sample  of  the  powder  must  be 
decomposed  by  acid  in  an  apparatus  in  which  either  the  gas 
evolved  is  allowed  to  escape  and  is  determined  by  loss,  or  in 
which  it  IB  collected  in  an  absorption-tube  by  soda-lime  and 
weighed.    (See  Hillebrand,  op.  cit.,  p.  101.) 

2.  Silica. — Prepare  afusion-mixture  by  minutely  mixing  1 3  parts 
by  weight  of  potassium  carbonate  with  10  parts  sodium  carbonate. 
Add  to  the  ignited  powder  in  the  crucible,  or  to  a  fresh  sample 
if  the  heating  has  caused  it  to  fuse  or  frit  together,  about  four 
times  its  weight  of  fusion-mixture,  mixing  carefully  and  very 
thoroughly  with  a  rod  or  platinum  spatula.  Fuse  at  first  over 
a  Bunsen-burner,  the  lid  of  the  crucible  being  kept  on,  and 
avoiding  too  great  heat  at  the  outset.  Then  apply  the  blow- 
pipe until  the  whole  mass  runs  freely  together  and  ebullition 
ceases.  The  flame  should  be  directed  obliquely,  and  should  not 
envelope  the  whole  crucible. 

Remove  and  stand  the  crucible  on  a  cool  surface,  such  as  an 
iron  plate,  so  that  the  fused  mass  may  crack  away  from  the  wall 
of  the  crucible.  Place  in  a  porcelain  or  platinum  dish  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  covering  quickly  with  a  clock-glass 
to  avoid  loss  by  effervescence  of  the  carbonates.  Warm,  and 
allow  to  stand  until  decomposition  is  complete.  Evaporate  to 
approximate  dryness  in  a  water-bath  (Clarke  and  Nillehranct), 
Moisten  again  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  add  water,  and 
warm.  The  silica  should  now  float  about  lightly  in  the  liquid 
when  stirred,  while  all  the  bases  are  in  solution.  Filter  off  the 
silica ;  evaporate  the  filtrate,  treat  as  before,  and  add  the  small 
quantity  of  silica  thus  obtained  to  that  already  in  the  filter. 
Ignite  for  about  twenty  minutes,  and  weigh.  If  gritty  matter 
occurs  amid  the  silica,  the  fusion  has  not  been  satisfactory,  and 
the  process  must  be  begun  again. 

3.  Alumina  and  Ferric  Oxide. — Add  to  the  filtrate  a  few  drops 
of  nitric  add,  in  order  to  ensure  the  conversion  of  ferrous  to 
ferric  salts.     Then  add   ammonium  chloride,  and  ammonia  in 
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very  slight  exoess,  and  boil.  Filter  off  the  precipitate  of  alamtnA 
and  ferric  oxide,  obtaining  the  filtrate  a.  When  thoroughlj 
washed^  re-dissolve  the  precipitate  into  another  yessel,  and 
divide  the  subsidiary  filtrate  thus  obtained  into  two  measured 
quantities.  Thus  it  may  be  made  up  to  half  a  litre  by  dilution 
in  a  marked  flask,  and  250  co.  may  be  drawn  off  with  a  pipette. 
In  this  portion  precipitate  alumina  and  ferric  oxide  as  befi>re ; 
filter,  ignite,  and  weigh.  Draw  off  100  ca  from  the  portion 
remaining  in  the  flask,  and  determine  the  iron  in  this  volu- 
metrically  by  means  of  bichromate  or  permanganate  of  potash. 
Make  a  check-determination  by  drawins  off  another  50  or 
100  ca  Divide  the  weight  of  iron  found  oy  •?,  which  will  give 
the  weight  of  ferric  oxide.  Deduct  this  from  the  joint  oxides, 
the  alumina  being  thus  found  by  difference.  Ferrous  and  ferrio 
oxides  must  be  separately  determined  in  all  exact  analyses. 
(See  especially  Hillebrand,  op.  ci&,  p.  88.) 

4.  liUne. — To  the  original  filtrateo,  which  must  contain  ammonia 
in  excess,  add  excess  of  ammonium  oxalate.  Allow  to  stand  for 
12  hours.  Filter,  and  ignite  strongly ;  weigh,  and  repeat  till  the 
weight  is  constant.     The  precipitate  is  thus  converted  into  lime. 

6.  Magnesia. —Ammonia  being  in  exoess,  add  hydric  disodio 
phosphate  to  the  filtrate,  stirring  verv  carefully  with  a  rod,  since 
the  precipitate  clings  to  any  parts  of  the  beaker  that  may  have 
been  in  the  least  degree  abraded  by  touching.  Stand  for  12  hours 
and  filter  cold.  Wash  the  precipitate  wiw  a  mixture  of  1  part 
ammonia  and  3  water,  and  ignite,  the  filter  being  burnt  separ- 
ately in  the  lid  of  the  crucible.  Where  a  large  quantity  of 
magnesia  is  expected,  a  porcelain  orudble  should  be  used,  to 
avoid  injury  to  the  platinum.  The  ignited  precipitate  is  the 
pyrophosphate  (Mg^  P,  0*).  To  estimate  as  magnesia,  multiply 
by  -36036. 

6.  Potash  and  Soda. — These  alkalies  are  best  determined  by 
the  Lawrence-Smith  method.  Mix  intimately  1  part  of  the 
powdered  rock  (about  half  a  gramme)  with  one  part  of  ammonium 
chloride  and  8  parts  of  pure  calcium  carbonate.  Heat  for  about  an 
hour  in  a  deep  platinum  crucible,  which  is  best  supported  almost 
horizontally  over  a  flat-sided  Bunsen-flame,  and  under  a  conical 
iron  shield.  The  flame  must  be  applied  very  gradually  at  first 
to  avoid  rapid  volatilisation  of  the  ammonium  chloride,  and  the 
temperature  should  at  no  time  rise  above  dull  redness.  The 
decomposition  is  effected  without  complete  fusion.  Dissolve  out 
the  fritted  mass  in  water  in  a  dish  and  filter.  The  filtrate 
contains  the  metals  of  the  alkalies  in  the  form  of  chlorides,  with 
some  portion  of  the  materials  used  in  decomposition. 
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Precipitate  the  lime  from  the  filtrate  by  ammonium  carbonate ; 
filter  and  evaporate  down,  testing  the  filtrate  as  it  becomes  more 
concentrated  with  a  drop  or  two  of  ammoninm  carbonate  solution. 
If  lime  Ib  still  present,  precipitate  it  and  filter  again. 

Evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  small  dish,  and  gently  drive  off  by 
further  heating  the  ammonium  chloride  and  ammonium  carbonate. 
A  dark  stain  may  appear,  which  ia  due  to  impurities  in  the 
ammonium  carbonate,  and  may  be  neglected.  Excessive  heat 
must  be  avoided,  lest  a  portion  of  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali- 
metals  should  be  lost  Weigh  the  joint  chlorides  in  the  dish 
while  the  latter  is  still  slightly  warm. 

Dissolve  up  in  water,  add  platinic  chloride,  and  evaporate 
almost  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath.  Add  alcohol,  and  allow  to 
stand  for  some  hours,  the  precipitate  of  potassium  platinio 
chloride  being  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Filter  on  to  a  weighed 
filter,  wash  with  alcohol,  and  dry  at  100*.  Weigh  with  the 
filter  without  ignition. 

To  calculate  this  precipitate  as  potash,  multiply  by  *19272. 
Divide  this  result  by  -63173,  which  gives  the  weight  of  the 
potassium  chloride  in  the  joint  chlorides.  Deduct  this  from  the 
joint  weight  and  multiply  the  remainder  by  '53022.  This  gives 
the  weight  of  soda. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THB   ISOLATION  OF  THB  C0V8TITUBNTB  OF  B0GK8. 

Ik  the  case  of  a  coarse-grained  rock,  clearly  composed  of  hetero- 
geneous materials,  it  is  not  difficult  to  break  out  with  the 
hammer  or  the  pliers  fragments  or  crystals  of  individual  con- 
stituents, which  can  then  be  submitted  to  special  test&  It  is, 
however,  highly  desirable  that  a  microscopic  section  should  have 
been  previously  prepared,  in  order  that  the  purity  of  the  crystals 
which  are  to  be  examined,  and  their  freedom  from  enclosures,  may 
be  satisfsuitorily  ascertained.  This  precaution  is  especially  neces- 
sary when  chemical  or  microchemicai  tests  are  about  to  be  applied. 
Where  the  selected  grains  are  small  and  translucent,  examination 
of  them  when  mounted  in  water  under  the  microscope  will  often 
assure  the  observer  of  their  purity  or  the  reversa 

Many  sedimentary  rocks,  such  as  sandstones,  can  be  broken  up 
with  the  pliers  or  even  with  the  fingers,  and  the  grains  spread 
out  on  paper  for  identification.  Other  rocks,  such  as  clays,  may 
be  broken  up  after  prolonged  treatment  in  water,  the  materials 
of  varying  fineness  being  successively  washed  off  into  separate 
vessels,  and  an  often  valuable  residue  of  larger  grains,  small 
fossils,  <fec.,  being  finally  left  behind  (see  p.  198). 

When  a  rock  is,  however,  compact  and  coherent,  its  con- 
stituents can  be  isolated  only  with  difficulty ;  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  a  large  number  of  masses  were 
classed  as  homogeneous,  or  even  as  mineral  species,  which  were 
in  reality  fine-grained  rocks  in  which  it  seemed  impossible  to 
determine  the  constituents.  To  the  French  geologist  Oordier 
we  owe  a  series  of  researches  that  shed  a  vast  amount  of  light  on 
the  constitution  of  the  igneous  varieties  of  such  rocks.  Since 
the  task  he  set  himself  was  so  eminently  one  of  mineral-isolation, 
a  summary  of  his  work  may  be  given  appropriately  here,  before 
we  discuss  the  modern  methods  by  which  such  investigations 
have  been  fi^ilitated.  For  if  modern  petrology  appears  to 
owe  little  to  the  men  of  1800,  it  is  not  because  these  early 
researches  were  less  accurate  or  in  any  way  less  laborious  than 
our  own,  but  because  they  were  for  a  time  forgotten  by  geolo- 
gists amid  the  excitement  of  palseontological  discovery. 

In  the  autumn  of  1815,  P.  Louis  Cordier  read  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris  his  Memovre  sur  lea  substances  mvn^ales  dites 
en  masse,  qui  entrent  dans  la  composition  des  Roches  Vclcaniques 
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de  Urns  Is  dge8,*  Struck  with  the  probability  that  the  oompaot 
or  more  glassy  matrix  of  yolcaziic  rocks  consisted  of  deter- 
minable mineral  substances,  he  put  before  himself  the  following 
question: — "Are  the  undetermined  volcanic  groundmasses 
mechanically  constituted,  and,  in  the  event  of  it  being  possible 
to  determine  their  mechanical  constitution,  what  are  the 
mineralogical  units  that  compose  them  ?  ** 

After  many  unsatisfactory  experiments,  Oordier  had  recourse 
to  two  modes  of  discrimination,  the  microscope  and  blowpipe- 
examination  after  the  method  practised  by  de  Saussure.  f  He 
considered  it  probable  that  the  particles  produced  on  the  breaking 
up  of  his  volcanic  groundmasses  would  belong  to  the  common 
crystallised  minerals  that  occurred  in  coarser  specimens  of  such 
rocks.  Hence  he  began  by  reducing  well-known  minerals  to 
powder  by  pressure  under  a  pestle,  until  he  obtained  samples 
in  which  the  grains  were  from  *05  to  *01  millimetre  in  diameter. 
He  then  examined  these  under  a  microscope  magnifying  13  or  20 
diameters,  rotating  the  object-carrier  so  as  to  view  each  grain  in 
several  positions  with  regard  to  the  light  falling  on  it.  The 
clearness  of  the  characters  displayed  by  the  various  minerals 
came  to  him  as  a  welcome  surprise. 

He  examined  in  this  way  pyroxene,  felspar,  olivine,  titanic 
iron  (much  magnetite  was  probably  included  by  him  under  this 
term),  amphibole,  mica,  leucite,  and  haematite.  He  also  tested 
the  hardness  of  the  grains,  and  their  fusibility  on  de  Saussure's 
kyanite  splinter,  and  observed  on  the  same  support  the  action 
of  one  mineral  upon  another,  placing  the  two  grains  under 
examination  in  contact  with  one  another  and  fusing  them  in  the 
same  flame. 

In  his  comparisons  of  these  types  with  the  constituent 
granules  of  the  groundmasses,  he  felt  that  local  variations  must 
be  eliminated;  hence  he  was  careful  to  employ,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  larger  and  identifiable  crystals  of  a  rock  as  guides  in  the 
determination  of  the  particles  of  its  matrix.  We  now  know  that 
such  porphyritic  crystals  are  apt  to  differ  very  widely  from  those 
of  the  "second  consolidation;",  but  even  this  precaution  of 
Oordier  is  an  illustration  of  the  general  refinement  of  his  work. 

Under  the  head  of  volcanic  rocks  he  included  the  products  of 
active  volcanos,  of  denuded  cones,  and  of  ancient  centres  which 
had  been  covered  by  marine  deposits  of  the  remotest  age.  He 
powdered  up  these  rocks,  microcrystalline  or  glassy,  washed  the 

•Jawmal  de  Physique,  t.  Ixzxiu.  (1816),  pp.  135,  2S6.  and  362.    Abstract 
by  A.  BroDgniart  m  same  journal,  t  Izxxii.,  p.  261. 
tSee  p.  &  of  this  volume. 
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particles  ao  as  to  procure  samples  of  suitable  fineness,  and  sab- 
mitted  them  to  the  same  tests  as  his  typical  mineral  series.  He 
extracted  the  opaque  black  granules  with  a  bar  magnet,*  and 
referred  them  to  his  "  fer  titan^/'  which  contained  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  titanium,  and  which  corresponds  in  these 
rocks  to  oar  magnetite  and  titaniferous  iron  oxide.  Finding  a 
small  portion  of  the  opaque  grains  not  thus  attracted  by  the 
magnet,  he  compared  them  first  with  chromite  and  melanite,  and 
finally  classed  them  as  ilmenite.  His  preliminary  assumptions 
were  now  fully  justified,  and  he  distinguished  as  the  constituents 
of  his  "p&tes  litholdes''  the  minerals  felspar,  pyroxene,  amphibole, 
mica,  <'  fer  titan6,"  leucite,  olivine,  and  htematite.  He  also  put 
an  end  to  the  idea  that  amphibole  rather  than  pyroxene  was  the 
dominant  black  silicate  in  basalt  and  in  the  allied  darkly 
coloured  rocks.  He  finally  divided  his  lithoidal  lavas  into 
^Meucostines,"  in  which  felspar  predominated,  and  "basalts," 
which  fused  to  a  black  glass  and  in  which  pyroxene  was 
abundant. 

Cordier  then  compared  in  detail  the  granular  and  often 
schistose  rocks  known  as  petrosilex,  com^nne,  and  trap,  with  his 
ancient  and  modem  lavas,  and  concluded  that  the  two  groups 
had  nothing  in  common,  beyond  a  few  fsimiliar  crystallised 
minerals.  In  the  former  group  he  notes  as  distinctive  consti- 
tuents quartz,  diallage,  talc,  chlorite,  magnetite,  iron  pyrites,  and 
pyrrhotine. 

He  next  turned  his  attention  to  volcanic  scoriae,  and  proved 
their  composite  character  with  similar  success,  showing  that  the 
microscopic  crystals  in  them  were  often  embedded  in  a  glassy 
matrix.  His  researches  on  truly  vitreous  lavas  ought  similarly 
to  have  gone  &r  towards  a  rational  treatment  of  such  rocks ; 
many  glasses,  however,  have  been  regarded  as  minerals  rather 
than  mineral  aggregates  from  the  middle  ages  to  the  present 
day.  Cordier  traces  admirably  the  passage  from  the  compactest 
basalt  to  the  black  glass  (tachylyte)  for  which  he  reserves  the 
old  name  of  "  gallinace."  The  more  felspathic  glasses  that  fused 
to  a  white  or  lightly  coloured  product  he  classes  in  distinction 
as  obsidian. 

After  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  altered  matrix  (waoke) 
of  many  tuffs  and  amygdaloidal  lavas,  he  sums  up  practically 
as  follows : — 

That  the  mineral  substances  styled  massive,  forming    the 

^  Flenriaa  de  Bellevne  also  nsed  the  magnett  and  may  have  determined 
his  minerals  partly  with  the  microscope.  "  M^oire  snr  les  oristanx 
mioroscopiqnes."    /oum,  de  Physique^  t.  It  (1800),  p.  442. 
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grotindmass  of  volcanip  rocks,  are,  with  the  rarest  exceptions, 
oomposite  in  character. 

That  their  constituents  are  microscopic  crystals  and  glass. 

That  the  crystals  belong  to  the  common  species  above  given. 

That  the  vitreous  groundmasses  probably  contain  material 
the  further  development  of  which  would  have  produced  the 
lithoidal  types. 

That  in  many  altered  volcanic  rocks  the  materials  are  held 
together  by  foreign  matter  interposed  in  very  minute  particles. 

That  the  sixteen  types  of  rock  which  he  establishes  are  con- 
nected one  with  another  by  a  sufficiently  complete  series  of 
intermediate  types. 

That  the  volcanic  rocks  have  no  analogy  with  those  called 
petrosilex  and  trap. 

That  the  differences  alleged  to  exist  between  ancient  and 
modem  lavas  are  entirely  superficial,  and  consist  only  in  minute 
modifications  of  texture;  vacuoles  are  thus  always  present 
between  the  constituents  of  modern  lavas,  while  in  the  older 
examples  they  have  become  rare  or  completely  absent  through 
infiltration. 

Although  Cordier  probably  exaggerated  the  points  of  difference 
between  some  truly  igneous  "  traps  *'  and  his  volcanic  series,  yet 
his  general  conclusions  were  in  the  highest  degree  philosophic ; 
and  it  is  indeed  pleasant  to  refer  to  his  classic  memoir  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  may  be  done  in  determinative  geology  by  the  union 
of  scientific  method  with  the  simplest  means.     (See  also  p.  132.) 

The  crashing  of  crystalline  rocks,  with  a  view  to  the  micro- 
scopic examination  or  isolation  of  their  constituents,  may  be 
performed  between  folds  of  smooth  cloth  or  even  paper,  to  avoid 
the  introduction  of  extraneous  metallic  or  mineral  n)ateria) ;  but 
a  hard  steel  anvil  and  hammer  generally  suffice. 

The  powder  of  the  rock,  which  must  be  fairly  coarse,  is  passed 
through  sieves  of  various  mesh,  until  a  sample  is  procured,  as 
coarse  as  possible,  in  which  each  grain  consists  of  only  one 
mineral  species.  For  this  purpose  the  sieves  used  in  chemical 
laboratories  are  convenient,  several  fitting  one  above  the  other ; 
the  crushed  mineral  is  placed  in  the  topmost,  which  has  the 
widest  mesh,  and,  the  whole  being  shaken,  each  sieve  selects  a 
sample  increasing  in  fineness  till  we  reach  the  lowest  pan. 

The  objection  to  the  use  of  sieves  lies  in  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  constituents  may  be  much  more  friable  than  others,  and 
hence  for  quantitative  purposes  no  one  sample  may  be  satis- 
factory. The  contents  of  each  sieve  must  be  examined  in  order 
to  determine  if  any  mineral  has  become  eliminated  from  this  cause. 
•  8 
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The  sample,  when  selected  after  examination  with  the  lens, 
may  be  picked  over  bj  the  aid  of  that  instrument^  or  upon  the 
stage  of  a  microscope  with  a  low  power.  A  fine  brush  should 
be  moistened  with  water  (Dr.  Sorby  recommends  glycerine)  and 
brought  in  contact  with  the  grain  to  be  picked  out  It  is  then 
dipped  just  below  the  surface  of  distilled  water  in  a  watch-glass, 
and  the  grain  is  at  once  detached  and  sinks. 

In  this  way,  by  care  and  patience,  a  quantity  of  any  one 
constituent  can  be  accumulated,  sufficient  even  for  a  chemical 
analysis.  But  for  merely  qualitatiTe  tests  a  very  few  grains 
will  be  sufficient,  and  excellent  material  can  be  quickly  obtained 
to  which  microchemical  reagents  may  be  applied. 

The  removal  of  light  material,  such  as  clay, 
fine  dust,  die.,  from  heavier  or  coarser  con- 
stituents may  be  performed  by  washing,  as  in 
an  apparatus  described  by  M.  Thoulet*  (fig. 
12).  A  large  tube,  a,  terminating  in  a  tap 
below,  IB  fitted  with  a  rubber  cork  through 
which  a  finer  tube,  6,  passes.  A  tube,  c, 
opens  through  the  side  of  a.  The  powdered 
J^  material  is  placed  in  a  and  water  is  intro- 

^^  duced  through  6.     This  rises  in  a  and  flows 

g  €1     over  at  c,  carrying  with  it,  if  the  operation  is 

Q  sufficiently  prolonged,  all  the  light  substances 

'  thus  washed  out  of  the  material. 

In  separating  minerals  of  different  specific 
gravities,  water  is  introduced  at  c  and  flows 
out  up  6  when  a  has  become  fulL  This  cur- 
rent keeps  the  powder  well  disturbed,  and  by 
regulating  it  none  of  the  material  escapes  up 
6.  Oheck  the  flow  gradually,  and  the  grains 
of  different  characters  will  descend  succes- 
sively, forming  distinct  layers  at  the  bottom. 
These  can  be  drawn  off  by  the  tap,  and  a  furly 
pure  amount  of  any  particular  constituent 
can  be  collected.  Plate-like  minerals,  such 
as  mica,  will  probably  appear  among  the 
upper  layers.  It  is  clear  that  simple  forms 
of  such  an  apparatus  can  be  constructed  with  glass  tubes,  corks, 
rubber  tubing,  and  a  clip  to  act  as  a  stop-cock. 

Prof.  Derby,  in  1891,  showed  how  an  ordinary  miner's  pan 
will  suffice  to  separate  a  good  quantity  of  the  heavier  minerals 
from  a  powdered  rock.  Dr.  G.  P.  Grimsley  (''Granites  of  Cecil 
^  "  StfparatioQ  mieaniqiie. »    BulL  8oe,  Mm,  de  France  t.  ii  (1879),  p.  22. 


Fig.  12. 
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Co.,  Md.,"  Jowm.  CmdnnaU  Soc.  Nat.  HisLy  1894)  used  a  pan 
12  inches  in  diameter  for  his  work  on  granite  soils.  The  powder 
is  well  stirred  with  water,  and  the  earthy  portion  poured  off; 
the  granular  residue  is  stirred  with  more  water,  "  hj  a  combina- 
tion of  a  spherical  and  elliptical  movement  of  the  pan."  Then, 
by  a  quick  side-movement,  the  water  is  thrown  off,  carrying  the 
lighter  minerals  and  the  floating  mica.  Eepeat  until  only  a 
small  residue  is  left,  which  contains  the  heavy  minerals. 

The  various  methods  of  decantation  and  separation  by  washing 
in  moving  water,  which  have  been  adopted  for  the  mechanical 
analysis  of  soils,  are  well  discussed  by  Wiley  (Frinoiples  ofAgric. 
AnalysiSf  vol.  i,  1894,  pp.  171-247).  Simple  but  systematic 
methods  of  decantation  in  ordinary  beakers  appear  to  be  as 
reliable  quantitatively  as  far  more  elaborate  methods. 

Oordier  extracted  some  constituents  by  the  use  of  the  maipiet 
(p.  112)  after  washing.  Composite  grains,  containing  only 
minute  particles  of  magnetite,  may  be  taken  up,  but  can  be 
picked  out  if  the  iron  oxide  itself  is  required  to  De  pure.  It  is 
useiul  to  cover  the  end  of  the  magnet  with  a  sliding  cap  of  tissuo- 
paper.  This  is  kept  in  contact  with  the  end  while  passing  over 
the  powdered  rock,  and  the  magnetic  particles  adhere  to  it.  On 
withdrawing  the  magnet  to  the  collecting-vessel,  the  cap  is 
thrust  forward  and  the  material  falls  off  into  the  vessel. 

M.  Fouqu6  *  uses  an  electro-magnet,  connected,  if  necessary, 
with  six  Bunsen-cells.  By  graduating  the  strength  of  the 
current,  the  constituents  of  a  rock  can  be  fairly  sorted ;  first 
the  magnetite,  then  the  pyroxene,  the  olivine,  and  the  felspars 
and  allied  minerals  which  contain  traces  of  magnetic  substances. 
A  residue  of  felspars  and  "felspathoids''  remains.  The  glassy 
matrix  of  igneous  rocks  is  the  most  common  source  of  error ;  if 
it  is  pyroxenic,  it  may,  by  inclusion  in  the  felspar,  cause  the 
removal  of  a  large  quantity  of  the  latter,  leaving  only  the  purer 
quality ;  but  in  many  cases  it  is  highly  silicated  and  scarcely 
ferriferous,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  the  felspars  that  are  to 
be  tested  by  Szab6's  or  other  reactions.  Microscopic  examina- 
tion, then,  must  decide  on  the  suitability  of  such  selected 
material  for  refined  determinative  tests. 

In  practice  with  Fouqu^'s  method,  the  ends  of  the  electro- 
magnet may  be  covered  with  thin  paper,  to  prevent  the  adhesion 
of  non-magnetic  particles  to  any  moisture  on  the  surface  of  the 
iron.  The  powder  is  placed  on  a  large  card  and  jerked  about 
dose  under  the  poles.     When  a  certain  amount  of  material  has 

*  ''Nouveaux  prooM^  d'analyse  mediate  des  roches."  M4moirt»pri' 
maUiapar  diver  savants  h  VAcai,  des  Sciences,  t.  xxxii.,  No.  U.  See  alsQ 
jjfinmlogie  Micrographi^ue. 
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been  attracted,  the  card  is  withdrawn  and  a  clean  card  or  paper 
sabstituted ;  the  current  is  then  interrupted,  and  the  particles 
fall  off  and  are  collected. 

M.  Fouqu^  has  separated  by  this  process  microscopic  prisms 
of  felspar,  the  presence  of  which  was  not  revealed  in  the  rock 
even  when  a  strong  lens  was  used;  but  a  small  quantity  of  glassy 
matrix  always  remained  associated  with  them.  In  this  case  the 
experiment  was  made  upon  an  impalpable  powder.* 

The  possession  of  the  heavy  liquids  described  on  pp.  29  to  31, 
the  earliest  of  which  was  introduced  by  Sonstadt  for  the  deter- 
mination of  specific  gravities  and  the  separation  of  gems  from 
sand,  has  given  to  geologists  a  most  valuable  method  for  the 
isolation  of  the  constituents  of  rocks.  It  is  clear 
that  if  we  prepare  a  solution  of  density  inter- 
mediate between  the  densities  of  any  two  con- 
stituents, one  of  these  will  float  up  to  the  surface 
while  the  other  will  sink.  If  the  lighter  mineral 
is  the  only  one  to  be  collected  and  examined,  the 
operation  may  be  performed  in  an  ordinary  beaker 
and  the  surfiekce  •  material  skimmed  off  with  a 
spatula.  For  economy  of  the  liquid,  the  beaker 
should  be  fairly  narrow,  since  some  depth  of  liquid 
must  be  used  to  allow  of  perfect  separation.  If 
Klein's  convenient  borotungstate  of  cadmium  solu- 
tion is  used,  the  powdered  rock  must  be  treated 
beforehand  with  dilute  acid  to  ensure  the  removal 
of  carbonates. 
/^I  The  material  must  be  well  stirred  on  immersion, 

^'^  and  both  top  and  bottom  layers  stirred  later  to 

prevent  entangling  of  inappropriate  constituents 
in  either.  The  particles  when  removed  must  be 
well  washed  with  distilled  water,  or  with  benzene 
if  methylene  iodide  is  used  in  the  separation ;  the 
washings  are  collected  in  a  dish  and  evaporated 
down  until  a  concentrated  liquid  is  again  obtained 
for  future  use. 

The  material  separated,  when  washed  and  dried, 
should  be  carefully  searched  over  with  a  lens  or  low  microscopic 
power,  since  some  composite  grains  are  sure  to  be  included.  Any 
doubtful  object  must  be  rejected  if  a  quantitative  analysis  is 
contemplated ;  or,  for  ordinary  qualitative  tests,  only  the  purest 
grains  must  be  selected. 

*  M.  Fouqti4  also  notes  that,  contrary  to  expectation,  chlorite  is  not 
picked  out  b^  the  electro-magnet. 
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But  in  the  majority  of  cases  more  delicate  means  of  separation 
will  be  required,  and  one  of  the  neatest  methods  has  been 
devised  by  M.  Thonlet*  (fig.  13).  A  glass  tube,  a,  15  mm.  in 
diameter  and  about  30  cm.  long,  is  graduated  in  cubic  centi- 
metres. At  its  base  it  is  prolonged  by  a  narrower  tube,  by  in 
which  are  two  taps.  Between  the  taps  a  tube,  c,  enters,  bearing 
above  a  rubber  prolougation,  which  is  closed  at  will  by  a  piece 
of  glass  rod  thrust  into  the  end.  The  tube,  a,  can  be  closed  by 
a  rubber  cork  through  which  a  tube  passes  which  may  be 
connected  with  an  air-pump. f 

To  perform  a  separation,  a  quantity  of  the  dense  liquid  is 
poured  into  a.  The  powdered  rock  is  added,  the  air-pump  is 
applied  so  that  the  particles  may  be  freed  from  babbles,  and  the 
minerals  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  the  liquid  will  fall  to 
the  bottom. 

These  are  drawn  off  through  the  two  taps.  A£ter  each  drawing 
off  of  the  heavier  particles,  the  tap  d  is  closed,  and  the  liquid 
that  has  run  out  is  drawn  up  once  or  twice  into  h  by  sucking 
some  of  the  air  out  through  e.  In  this  way  the  last  particles  are 
washed  down  out  of  h  into  the  receiving  vessel  A  fine  tube 
bent  upwards  at  the  end,  through  which  water  is  allowed  to  run, 
also  serves  to  wash  out  h ;  but  the  liquid  becomes  thus  further 
diluted  and  requires  a  longer  process  of  concenti-ation  before  it 
can  again  be  used. 

e  is  then  also  closed ;  and  water  can  be  added  from  above  until 
the  liquid  is  sufficiently  diluted  for  a  fresh  mineral  to  descend. 
To  procure  a  solution  of  particular  density,  the  amount  in  the 
tube  a  is  read  off,  and  water  is  added  according  to  the  following 
formula : — 

Yolmne  of )      Vol  of  Bqoid  x  (Denaity  of  liqnld  -  Dengltj  of  reqpJred  mlitiire) 
water  addodf  ~  Density  of  Uqald  -  1 

The  two  liquids  are  mingled  by  opening  the  tap  d  and  blowing 
lightly  through  c 

For  ordinary  purposes  simpler  apparatus  works  extremely 
well.  Thus  Herr  T.  Harada,  about  1881,  used  what  is  practically 
an  ordinary  separating-funnel  of  the  shape  of  a  pear  rather  than 
a  globe.  The  stopper  at  the  top  and  the  tap  below  permit  of  the 
thorough  mixing  of  the  liquid  and   the  powder  by  agitation, 

*  '*  Separation  m^canique  des  divers  dl^ments  min^ralogiqaes  des  roches." 
JRtiff.  Soc,  Min.  de  France,  t.  ii  (1879).  p.  17.  The  apparatus  is  sold  by 
Daginconrt,  15  Rue  de  Toumon,  Paris,  for  35  francs. 

t  It  must  be  remembered  that  rubber  tubes  and  stoppers  should  not  be 
used  with  liquids  that  require  to  be  diluted  with  benzene. 
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though  oare  muBt  be  taken  lest  particles  remain  clinging  to  the 
sides  of  the  yessel  aboTe  the  surfisu^e  of  the  liquid.  The  objection 
to  the  use  of  taps  is,  however,  obvious,  and  becomes  more  and 
more  forced  on  one  in  practice.  It  is  difficult,  moreover,  to  get 
a  tap  of  suffidentlj  large  bore  unless  the  instrument  has  been 
specially  made.  The  tap  of  Harada's  apparatus  may  be  got  rid 
of  by  substituting  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  and  a  spring-clip,  such 
as  are  often  used  with  burettes.  The  portion  below  the  tap  or 
clip  must  be  carefully  washed  out,  to  prevent  the  accumulation 
there  of  crystallised  products  from  Klein's  solution,  which  will 
check  free  action  when  the  liquid  above  has  to  be  drawn  off. 

The  power  of  closing  the  vessel  by  a  stopper  above  is  useful 
in  preventing  the  too  rapid  flow  of  the  solution,  since  the 
outfisJl  of  the  heavy  particles  on  the  opening  of  the  lower  ori6oe 
can  only  occur  as  air  rises  through  the  liquid  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  vessel.  But  very  many  useful  sepai*ations  can  be 
performed  in  the  simplest  possible  manner  in  an  ordinary  open 
chemical  funnel  about  8  cm.  across.  A.  rubber  tube  and  clip  are 
fixed  at  the  outlet  of  the  funnel,  and,  in  place  of  shaking,  the 
powder  and  the  liquid  are  mixed  by  stirring  with  a  rod.  The 
clinging  of  particles  to  the  sides  of  the  funnel  and  glass  tube 
causes  occasional  errors,  and  all  such  sluggishly  ascending  or 
descending  grains  must  be  touched  and  kept  moving  with  the 
glass  rod.  The  rubber  tube  must  be  removed  and  thoroughly 
cleaned  before  putting  the  instrument  away ;  a  bent  tube,  like 
that  used  with  Thoulet's  apparatus,  serves  well  to  wash  out  the 
part  below  the  clip  during  each  successive  separation. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Evans  {Geol  Mag.,  1891,  p.  67)  has  found  the 
following  a  safe  and  thorough  method  of  removing  the  heavy 
minerals  without  drawing  off  any  of  the  upper  material : — ^Take 
a  thistle-headed  funnel  or  pipette,  the  tube  of  which  is  hXvlj 
long  and  will  fit  into  that  of  the  separating  funnel  from  above. 
Surround  the  end  of  this  with  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing,  so  that 
it  can  be  thrust  down  into  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  the 
separating-funnel  and  will  there  act  as  a  stopper.  When  the 
separation  has  taken  place  in  the  liquid,  and  the  heavier 
minerals  are  all  resting  in  the  tube  of  the  separating  fbnnel,  just 
above  the  clip,  insert  this  stopper,  which  should  be  closed  during 
its  descent  by  a  piece  of  glass  rod  thrust  down  into  it  from  above. 
Then  remove  the  rod,  open  the  clip,  and  the  heavier  materials  will 
come  out  as  usual,  but  without  any  necessity  for  precaution  in 
their  release.  Pour  distilled  water  down  the  tube  of  the  stopper, 
and  the  tube  of  the  separating-funnel  will  be  thus  efficiently 
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washed  out.  Close  the  dip,  remove  the  stopper,  and  a  second 
separation  can  be  made  by  farther  dilation  of  the  liqaid.* 

Mr.  W.  R  Smeeth,t  however,  saccessfullj  dispensed  with  both 
clips  and  taps.  He  uses  an  om-shaped  vessel  with  sloping  sides, 
closed  above  by  a  large  stopper  and  open  below,  the  contracted 
base  being  ground  so  as  to  fit  into  a  tubular  bottle,  which  has  an 
expanded  lip  and  which  acts  as  a  support.  An  extra  glass- 
stopper  with  a  long  handle  is  made  so  that  it  can  be  passed 
through  the  upper  opening  of  the  urn  and  thrust  down  so  as  to 
dose  the  passage  into  the  bottle.  The  dense  liquid  and  the 
powder  are  shaJcen  together  in  the  instrument,  the  ordinary 
stopper  being  in  its  place  and  the  urn  and  bottle  remaining 
connected.  The  heavier  particles  will  thus  descend  into  the 
bottle.  Now  pass  in  the  long  stopper,  moving  it  in  the  liquid 
as  it  descends  so  as  to  free  it  from  any  adhering  particles  of  the 
lighter  material ;  close  the  base  of  the  urn  with  it  and  lift  o£f 
the  urn  from  the  bottle.  The  two  classes  of  materials  are  thus 
efficiently  separated  from  one  another.  If  the  urn  is  now  fitted 
into  a  second  and  similar  bottle,  a  further  separation  can  be 
proceeded  with  by  removing  the  long  stopper  and  diluting  the 
liquid  to  the  requisite  amount.  Mr.  Smeeth  informs  us  that 
the  instruments  were  made  for  him  by  Messrs.  Becker,  of 
London.  He  suggests  as  the  simplest  type  of  this  apparatus  an 
ordinary  funnel  cut  down  so  as  to  leave  a  stem  half-an-inch  in 
length.  This  is  connected  by  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  with  a 
glass  tube  which  serves  as  the  receiving  bottle.  The  materials 
are  mixed  with  the  liquid  in  the  funnel;  its  lower  orifice  is 
closed  by  a  glass  rod  carrying  an  india-rubber  cork  at  the  end ; 
and  the  rubber  tubing  can  then  be  pulled  away  safely  from  the 
shortened  neck  of  the  funnel,  the  two  parts  becoming  thus 
disconnected. 

Herr  A.  Hauenschild  has  recently  invented  a  very  compact 
and  efficient  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  large  glass  tap,  with  two 
lateral  notches  instead  of  a  central  opening,  whereby  the  passage 
of  particles  is  fietcilitated.  Each  end  of  the  short  wide  tube  in 
which  this  tap  is  placed  is  ground,  and  over  each  a  tubular 
vessel  with  a  foot  is  fitted.  The  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the 
instrument  are  thus  identical,  except  that  one  is  inverted,  its 
foot  remaining  upwards.     The  liquid  and  powder  are  placed  in 

*  Mr.  H.  Hartley  has  desoribed  a  neat  instnunent  of  this  type,  which 
avoida  the  use  of  rubber  {Min,  Mag,,  voL  xiv.,  1905,  p.  69).  It  u  made  by 
Measrs.  Miiller,  Orme  &  Co.,  London. 

1 8cHnt\fic  Procudings  qf  the  Royal  DMin  Society ,  voL  vi.  (new  aeries ; 
1888),  p.  68.    SoUas,  lYanB,  R.  Irish  Aead,,  voL  xxiz.,  p.  430. 
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the  lower  vessel,  into  which  the  central  tube,  containing  the 
closed  tap  and  supporting  the  upper  inverted  vessel,  is  now 
fitted ;  the  instrument  is  then  inverted,  and,  in  due  course,  the 
heavier  particles  can  be  drawn  off  into  the  second  vessel,  which 
is  now  below.  Uauenschild's  separation-apparatus  is  sold  by 
Mueiicke,  58  Luisenstrasse,  Berlin,  for  12  marks. 

Prof.  SoUas  (iTo^ure,  vol.  xlix.,  p.  21 1)  has  shown  how  particles 
may  be  removed  from  any  zone  of  his  diffusion-column  (see  p.  31), 
by  inserting  a  pipette  of  1  '5  mm.  bore,  plugged  at  its  base  by  a 
stem  of  Esparto  grass,  round  the  end  of  which  a  little  unravelled 
ootton  thread  is  wound.  This  stem  is  inserted  from  above ;  the 
pipette  is  bhrust  down  until  its  end  lies  against  the  grains  to  be 
extracted;  the  plug  is  then  pulled  back  slowly,  and  the  fluid 
and  grains  follow  it  into  the  tube.  A  very  thin  glass  rod,  bent 
up  at  one  end  into  a  crook,  is  then  thrust  down  parallel  to  the 
pipette,  and  the  crook  is  pulled  up  so  as  to  enter  and  plug  the 
bottom  of  the  pipette.  Now  remove  both  together,  clean  off 
foreign  grains  from  the  outside  of  the  pipette  with  blotting- 
paper,  and  wash  out  the  collected  and  isolated  grains. 

Where  a  liquid  of  high  density  is  required,  Dr.  J.  W.  Eetgers 
has  recommended  the  use  of  certain  easily  fusible  salts,  on  which 
he  has  made  a  careful  series  of  experiments.  In  1893  {Neue$ 
Jahrb.  fur  Min,,  1893,  Bd.  i.,  p.  90)  he  introduced  thallium 
silver  nitrate,  which  melts  at  75  C,  giving  a  density  of  nearly 
5*0.  It  can  thus  be  manipulated  on  a  water-bath,  and  can  be 
diluted  by  water,  added  carefully  drop  by  drop.  Sulphides, 
however,  are  attacked  by  it.  The  joint  thallium  nitrate  and 
acetate,  melting  at  65*  0.,  with  G.  =  4*5,  gave  also  good  results 
{Neue8  Jdh/rb,y  1896,  Bd.  L,  p.  212).  In  a  later  paper  (IbidL, 
1896,  Bd.  ii.,  p.  183),  Betgers  recommends  mercurous  nitrate 
as  cheap,  melting  at  vO**  C,  with  G.  »  4*3.  Quickness  is  neces- 
sary during  a  separation,  as  some  decomposition  of  the  salt 
occurs.  The  most  satisfactory  salt  is  now  reported  to  be  thallium 
mercurous  nitrate,  melting  at  76°  C,  with  G.  =  5-3.  This  can 
be  diluted  with  water,  and  has  no  effect  on  sulphides. 

The  procedure  is  to  effect  the  separation  in  the  melted  salt  in 
a  test-tube,  with  a  fair  depth  of  liquid.  When  the  heaviest 
minerals  have  sunk,  remove  from  the  water-bath,  and  dip  the 
outside  of  the  test-tube  into  a  glass  of  water,  moving  it  about,  so 
as  to  cool  it  quickly.  This  prevents  the  minerals  from  floating 
up  again  during  the  rise  of  density  on  cooling.  Then  break  out 
the  bottom  of  the  tube,  remove  the  glass-fragments,  and  melt  off 
the   lower   layers   into   a    beaker  by   means   of  an   obliquely 
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directed  flame.      The  separated   heavy  minerals  can  now  be 
cleaned  by  washing. 

Messrs.  Penfield  and  Kreider  (Amer.  J.  Sci,,  vol  zlviii.,  1894, 
p.  143,  and  vol.  1.,  1895,  p.  446)  describe  improved  apparatus  for 
conveniently  effecting  the  separation. 

Another,  but  more  risky,  method  of  isolating  particular 
minerals  from  the  powdered  rock  consists  in  the  use  of  acids. 
It  is  easy  thus  to  extract  the  silicates  from  cipoUino  or  calci- 
phyre  by  dissolving  the  surrounding  carbonates  with  dilute 
acetic  acid;  but  stronger  acids  are  likely  to  destroy  some  of  the 
minerals  that  are  to  be  ultimately  examined.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  nature  and  strength  of  the  solvent  used  in  each  instance 
must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  observer. 

M.  Fouqu^*  employed  hydrofluoric  acid  in  the  isolation  of  the 
minerals  of  the  lavas  of  Santorin.  He  placed  about  30  grammes 
of  the  rock-powder,  from  which  the  finest  and  the  coarsest 
particles  had  been  sifted  off,  in  a  platinum  dish  into  which  con- 
centrated hydrofluoric  acid  had  been  poured.  The  materials 
were  inserted  cautiously  and  stirred  together;  the  process  of 
decomposition  was  arrested  at  any  required  stage  by  pouring  in 
water  and  washing  off  thus  the  fluosilicates,  fluorides,  and 
gelatinous  products  that  had  been  formed.  The  materials,  when 
washed,  should  be  rubbed  with  the  finger  under  water  to  free 
them  from  the  last  traces  of  the  jelly. 

In  this  way  the  amorphous  glassy  matrix  may  be  removed 
from  around  many  minerals,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to 
free  felspars  completely  from  it  without  seriously  attacking  the 
crystals.  The  ferro-magnesian  minerals  are  attacked  only  after 
long  immersion;  hence  they  can  be  isolated  from  quartz  and 
felspar  with  comparative  ease.  The  acid  is  thus  found  to  attack 
first  the  glassy  matter,  then  the  felspars,  then  quartz,  and  lastly 
the  ferro-magnesian  group  (pyroxene,  amphibole,  olivine)  and 
magnetite. 

The  detennination  of  the  proportions  in  which  particular 
minerals  are  present  in  a  rock  can  of  course  be  effected  by 
weighing  the  original  powdered  materia]  and  the  successive 
groups  of  isolated  constituents.  Delesse  f  long  ago  employed  a 
rougher  method,  which  is  simple  and  very  reasonably  accurate. 
It  is  thus  of  especial  value  to  observers  far  removed  from  refined 
apparatus.    Delesse  chose  a  plane  or  even  polished  surface  of  the 

*  Fouqu^  and  L^vy,  Aiin4ralogie  Micrographique,  p.  116. 

t**ProoAi^  m^canique  pour  determiner  la  compoBition  des  roches." 
AnndUa  des  MiJiea,  4me.  bCt.  tome  xiiL  (1848),  p.  379.  Published  also  with 
trifling  variatioDS  at  Besangon,  4to. 
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rock,  or  in  special  investigationB  the  six  surfaces  of  a  parallelo- 
pipedon  out  from  it.  He  covered  each  such  sur&ce  with  a  sheet 
of  goldbeater's  skin  or  fine  paper,  increasing  the  transparency  if 
necessary  by  soaking  the  covering  and  the  &ce  of  the  rock  in  oil. 
The  covering  was  affixed  with  gum. 

The  outlines  of  the  minerals  were  then  traced  through  with  a 
pencil  or  fine  pen,  and  the  various  minerals  were  coloured  with 
different  tints.  The  tracing  was  removed  from  the  rock  and 
gummed  to  a  sheet  of  lead  or  tin-foil.  The  outlines  were  cut 
round  with  a  pair  of  scissors  and  the  pieces  of  the  same  tint  were 
sorted  together.  To  avoid  errors  due  to  irregular  thickness  of 
the  gum  and  paper,  each  sorted  group  was  treated  in  water  and 
the  fragments  of  the  foil  were  alone  finally  used. 

These  groups  of  fragments  were  then  weighed  and  compared 
with  the  total  weight  of  foil  that  corresponded  to  the  area  or 
areas  of  the  rock  selected,  the  proportions  of  each  mineral  being 
thus  ascertained.  Delesse  found  it  convenient  to  estimate  fine 
lamellar  minerals,  8uch  as  mica,  by  difference. 

When  a  good  balance  is  at  hand,  the  paper  may  probably  be 
cut  out  and  estimated  directly,  without  transference  to  the  foil. 
The  modern  method  has  been  to  employ  a  thin  section  of  the 
rock  under  the  microscope,  to  draw  the  field  seen  with  a  camera- 
lucida  or  neutral  tint  reflector,  and  to  weigh  the  various  parts 
of  the  dissected  drawing  upon  a  chemical  balance. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  such  investigations  is 
that  mentioned  by  Delesse,  who  found  that  minerals  of  a  striking 
or  rich  colour  are  present  in  much  less  proportions  than  the 
appearance  of  the  rocks  containing  them  seems  to  indicate. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  PKTROLOOIOAL  MI0R0800PE  AND   MIOROBCOPIC 
PREPARATIONS. 

The  microsoope  may  be  regarded  as  the  one  expensive  piece  of 
apparatus  in  the  otherwise  modest  equipment  of  the  geologist ; 
but  a  good  instrument  will  obviously  last  a  lifetime.  While  the 
details  of  the  stand  required  have  been  made  the  special  care  of 
certain  well-known  makers,  it  is  possible  to  procure  first-class 
objectives  second-hand,  and  to  fit  them  as  one's  needs  extend. 

The  essential  points  of  the  microscope  used  by  geologists  are 
as  follows : — 

(1)  A  good  polariser  and  analyser,  both  so  fitted  as  to  be  almost 
instantaneously  brought  into  position  or  again  removed;  the 
analyser  may  be  above  or  below  the  eye-piece,  the  former,  or 
"  eye-piece  analyser,"  being  most  suited  for  observations  with  the 
quarter-undulation  plate  or  the  quartz  wedge  when  crystals  are 
studied  in  convergent  light.  The  outer  flange  of  the  polariser, 
and  of  the  analyser  if  this  also  rotates,  must  be  graduated  at 
every  90%  so  that  the  position  of  "  crossed  nicols"  can  be  easily 
found.  ,  In  this  position,  when  the  shorter  diagonals  of  the 
calcite  prisms  constituting  the  nicok  are  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  the  field  of  the  microscope  should  be  dark  until  some 
crystalline  substance  is  placed  above  the  polariser. 

(2)  Either  the  stage  of  the  microsoope  must  rotate,  or  the  two 
nicols  must  be  arranged  so  as  to  rotate  together,  as  in  the  re- 
markable instrument  now  made  by  Messrs.  Swift  k  Son,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Allan  Dick.  In  either  case,  the  orientation  of 
any  crystal  in  a  section  with  regard  to  the  diagonals  of  the  nicols 
must  be  ascertainable  by  means  of  a  graduated  circle  and  an 
index.  If  the  stage  rotates,  as  in  most  instruments,  its  edge  is 
marked  off  in  degrees  (fig.  14). 

(3)  There  must  be  cross-wires  or  *' spider-lines"  in  the  eye- 
piece, and  a  pin  must  project  from  the  eye-piece  and  fit  into  a 
slot  in  the  main  tube,  so  as  to  prevent  any  rotation  of  the  wires, 
which  are  parallel  to  the  diagonals  of  the  crossed  nicols. 

In  addition,  an  easily  removable  achromatic  condenser  should 
be  fitted  in  the  aperture  of  the  stage  above  the  polariser,  so 
as  to  converge  the  light  upon  any  crystal  brought  into  the 


Fig.  14. — Petrologiud  mkiceoope  with  rotating  stago. 
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centre  of  the  field.*  Some  means  of  focussing  it  within  a  short 
range  should  be  supplied,  and  it  is  a  great  convenience  when 
working  with  high  powers  if  it  can  be  retained  as  an  ordinary 
condenser  whether  the  polariser  is  in  use  or  not.  If  the  figures 
viewed  in  convergent  polarised  light  are  to  be  seen  with  the  eje- 
piece»  a  lens  of  suitable  focus  is  inserted  when  required  into  a 
slot  above  the  objective. 

A  quartz  wedge,  the  longer  direction  of  which  is  parallel  to 
the  vertical  axis  of  the  crystal  from  which  it  was  cut,  is  a  very 
useful  accessory.  Such  wedges  are  sold  for  about  20s.,  and  should 
show,  when  placed  between  crossed  nicols,  a  regular  gradation 
of  colours  from  the  grey  of  the  first  order  of  Newton's  scale  at 
the  thin  end  up  to  the  pink  and  green  fourth-order  colours  at  the 
thick  end.  These  colours  should  not,  as  in  wedges  of  too  steep 
an  angle,  be  crowded  together  towards  the  thinner  end. 

In  other  points  the  geologist's  microscope  resembles  the 
ordinary  instrument.  A  nose-piece  carrying  two  or  three  ob- 
jectives is  invaluable.  Owing  to  the  limits  imposed  by  the 
thickness  of  rock-sections,  very  high  powers  are  out  of  place. 
If  only  two  objectives  are  at  first  purchased,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  they  should  be  those  styled  2-inch  and  ^-inch.  If  a  series 
is  available,  the  following  are  recommended  : — 2-inch,  1,  ^,  ^,  and 
^  or  ^inch.  The  rack  used  in  focussing  should  be  long  enough 
to  allow  of  the  use  of  a  3-inch  objective,  which  is  occasionally  re- 
quired, particularly  when  a  slide  illustrating  rock- structure  has 
to  be  studied.  The  higher  powers  are  necessary  for  the  study  of  the 
groundmass  of  rocks  and  for  use  with  convergent  polarised  light 

If  a  rotating  stage  is  used,  some  form  of  centring  b  desirable. 
The  adjustment  may  be  made  by  two  screws  in  the  collar  into 
which  the  objective  fits,  or  similarly  by  an  arrangement  beneath 
the  stage  itsel£  In  all  cases  it  is  necessary  that  an  object 
viewed  with  an  ^inch  objective  should  remain  in  the  field 
throughout  a  rotation  of  the  stage,  and  should,  if  placed  on  the 
intersection  of  the  cross-wires,  barely  deviate  from  that  position. 

The  difficulties  arising  from  this  petrological  requirement 
have  been  met  by  microscopists  in  two  brilliant  and  dififerent 
manners.  Nachet  of  Paris  divides  the  main  tube  of  the  instru- 
ment in  two,  supplies  a  double  arrangement  for  focussing,  and 
carries  the  objective  with  its  adjustment  on  a  pillar  attached  to 
the  rotating  stage.  Thus  the  centre  of  the  objective  is  always 
in  precisely  the  same  relation  to  any  object  in  the  field,  since  it 
rotates  with  the  slide  itself.  This  system  has  also  been  success- 
fully adopted  by  Messrs.  Orouch  &  Oo.,  of  I^ondon. 

*  A  I -inch  objective,  supported  inverted  under  the  slide  and  above  thf 
polariser,  serves  to  produce  the  characteristic  figures. 
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In  1889  Mr.  Allan  Dick*  brought  forward  the  instrument 
already  referred  to  (fig.  15),  the  details  of  which  were  worked 


Fig.  15. — Petrological  microscope  with  fixed  stage  and  rotating  nioola 
and  cross-wires. 

out  bj  Messrs.  Swift  &  Son,  of  London.     The  stage  is  fixed  and 

*  **  A  new  form  of  microscope."  MinercUogieal  MaoaxiMy  vol.  viii,  p. 
160.  A  complete  description  by  Mr.  Diok  is  also  puDlished  by  Messrs. 
Swilt  ^  Son. 
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of  an  ordinary  compact  size;  while  the  eye-piece  with  its 
cross-wires,  and  bearing  the  analyser  above  it,  is  connected 
by  toothed  wheels  and  a  rod  with  the  polariser  below  the 
stage.  With  the  finger  touching  one  of  these  toothed  wheels, 
the  observer  causes  the  nicols  and  cross-wires  to  rotate  to- 
gether, and  the  vibration-directions  of  the  nicols  are  thus 
brought  parallel  to  particular  directions  in  the  crystal  under 
examination,  an  arrangement  that  renders  unnecessary  the  rota- 
tion of  the  crystal  itsel£  The  necessity  for  adjusting  any 
particular  power,  however  high,  until  it  is  exactly  centred  is 
thus  entirely  done  away  with. 

The  converging  lens  slides  in  and  out  in  a  groove  out  in  the 
stage ;  and  a  number  of  other  ingenious  details  make  this  petro- 
logical  microscope  the  most  remarkable  that  has  appeared  since 
that  of  Nachet,  and  certainly  the  compactest  and  most  con- 
venient of  any  at  present  in  the  field.  It  is  adapted,  however, 
to  higher  requirements  than  those  of  most  geological  students, 
for  whom  the  various  types  of  strong  instruments  with  well 
centred  stages  provide  aU  that  is  necessary  in  ordinary  work. 

It  is  often  useful  to  examine  small  crystals  or  grains  by 
reflected  light  under  a  power  of  1-inch  or  l^inch  focus.  For 
this  purpose  the  little  support  suggested  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Holland  * 
serves  admirably  and  is  easily  made.  A  hemisphere  is  cut  out 
of  cork,  about  |-  inch  in  diameter,  and  a  small  hollow  is  sunk 
in  the  centre  of  the  fiat  side,  llie  object  to  be  examined  is 
fixed  in  this  hollow  by  a  little  wax  so  that  it  occupies  the  exact 
centre.  If  the  hemispherical  surface  is  allowed  to  rest  in  the 
circular  aperture  of  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  the  support  may 
be  turned  about  in  all  directions  without  the  object  passing  out 
of  view  or  out  of  focus.  Mr.  Holland  suggests  a  further  use  for 
this  support.  By  turning  out  a  conical  hole  completely  through 
the  hemisphere,  widening  below,  <<  this  simple  contrivance  may 
be  employed  in  transmitted  lights  for  adjusting  sections  of 
crystals  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  cut  in  any  particular 
direction ;  but  which,  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  only  approxi- 
mate what  they  are  represented  to  be.  Suppose,  for  example,  a 
section  of  a  doubly  refracting  uniaxial  crystal  is  required,  normal 
to  the  optic  axis.  Then  by  employing  the  hemisphere,  the 
section  can  be  so  adjusted  that  its  optic  axis  is  exactly  parallel 
to  the  line  of  coUimation  of  the  instrument.** 

Small  objects  such  as  sand-grains  may  be  examined  dry  upon 
a  glass  slip^  or  by  transmitted  light  when  mounted  in  water 
under  a  cover-glass.  Should  it  be  desirable  to  preserve  the 
*  Science  Oouip,  No.  291  (March,  1889),  ^.  53, 
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Bpecimens,  objects  for  reflected  light  should  be  mounted  as 
follows  : — A  slip  of  cedar- wood  or  mahogany,  of  the  same  size  as 
the  ordinary  microscopic  slide,  and  slightly  thicker  than  the 
objects  to  be  examined,  has  a  circular  hole  bored  through  its 
centre.  It  is  thea  backed  by  a  thin  piece  of  card  blackened  on 
the  side  that  shows  through  the  aperture.  The  objects  may  be 
fixed  by  miuute  drops  of  gum  to  this  dull  black  ground  in  any 
suitable  position.  Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  gum  from 
rising  on  to  the  sides  of  the  objects  and  imparting  to  them  an 
artificial  appearance  of  polish.  Tiny  supports  of  blotting-paper 
soaked  in  gum  can  be  folded  into  any  shape  when  moist,  and 
will  prop  up  a  minute  specimen  in  any  required  position. 

For  use  with  transmitted  light,  the  objects  are  mounted  in 
Canada  balsam,  which  has  a  refractive  index  sufficiently  high  to 
prevent  the  dark-bordered  effect  and  imperfect  transpcurency 
noticeable  when  air  or  even  water  surrounds  the  specimens. 
With  delicate  objects  the  balsam  must  be  diluted  with  benzole 
and  the  cover-glass  gently  laid  on  the  top.  The  slide  must  then 
be  dried  at  a  temperature  of  about  72"*  0.,  the  spirit  being  thus 
driven  off.  To  ascertain  if  the  process  has  gone  sufficiently  far, 
pick  up  from  time  to  time  with  a  splinter  or  match-stick  a  little 
of  the  balsam  exuded  round  the  edges  of  the  cover-glass. 
Directly  the  sample  thus  removed  is  cold,  press  it  with  the 
thumb-nail.  If  it  is  brittle,  the  whole  balsam  will  become  hard 
and  firm  on  cooling,  and  the  slide  may  be  removed  from  the  air- 
bath  in  which  it  has  been  drying. 

If  the  objects  are  strong,  like  sand-grains,  the  balsam  may  be 
dried  previous  to  use.  A  little  is  softened  by  heat,  and  the 
objects  are  allowed  to  sink  in  it  on  the  slide.  The  cover-glass  is 
laid  on  while  all  is  warm,  pressed  down,  and  the  slide  is  laid 
aside  to  cool.  Care  must  be  exercised  to  prevent  bubbles  from 
forming  in  the  balsam  or  the  mass  from  becoming  too  brittle 
and  discoloured  by  over-heating. 

Very  often  the  pressure  used  in  placing  the  cover-glass  in 
position  forces  the  loose  objects  outwards  or  to  one  side  of  the 
preparation.  Mr.  H.  C.  Sorby  *  recommends  the  following 
remedy: — **  Having  placed  a  small  quantity  of  dissolved  gum  on 
the  glass  plate,  the  requisite  amount  of  the  deposit  is  taken  and 
mixed  with  the  gum  and  sufficient  water  to  make  it  easy  to 
separate  the  grains  and  spread  them  uniformly  over  the  space 
which  will  afterwards  be  covered  by  the  thin  glass.  The  water 
is  then  allowed  to  evaporate  slowly,  and  though  much  of  the  gum 
collects  round  the  margin,  by  properly  regulating  the  quantity 
*  presidential  addreszi  to  I<x>yal  Microscopical  ISocietv,  1877. 
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originally  added,  enough  remains  under  the  larger  grains  to  hold 
them  so  fast  that  they  are  not  squeezed  out  with  the  excess  of 
balsam." 

The  gum  should  be  in  so  small  an  amount  as  to  be  invisible, 
after  the  mounting  is  completed,  except  on  an  examination  of  the 
under  side  of  the  preparation. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  workers  that  the  water  used 
in  any  treatment  of  microscopic  objects  must  be  distilled,  since 
on  the  evaporation  of  ordinary  water  all  manner  of  crystalline 
salts  are  deposited  upon  the  objects. 

To  remove  the  balsam  exuded  round  the  edges  of  the  cover- 
glass,  the  whole  is  allowed  to  become  hard ;  the  more  prominent 
parts  may  then  be  chipped  off  readily  with  a  blunt  knife,  the 
point  of  which  must  be  kept  clear  from  the  edge  of  the  cover;  while 
the  slide  is  finally  and  neatly  cleaned  with  a  tooth-brush  dipped 
in  methylated  spirit.     Wipe  and  dry  at  once  with  a  soft  duster. 

Where  microscopic  sections  are  required,  the  preparation  of  the 
object  is  often  a  matter  of  considerable  time.  In  the  case  of 
fragmental  substances,  an  ingenious  method  suggested  by  Dr. 
Wallich  *  may  be  applied  after  a  little  practice.  A  small  glass 
slip,  or  square  cut  from  plate  glass,  is  laid  upon  a  metal  plate  over 
a  spirit-lamp.  A  drop  of  nearly  dried  balsam  is  softened  upon 
this  by  heat^  and  a  plate  of  mica  is  laid  on  it,  becoming  thus 
cemented  to  the  glass.  The  small  objects  of  which  sections  are 
to  be  prepared  are  then  embedded  in  further  balsam  upon  the 
mica  surface  and  arranged  in  any  suitable  position.  When  this 
balsam  is  cold  and  firm,  the  glass  is  used  as  a  handle  by  which 
the  objects  can  be  held  during  grinding.  A  flat  surface  is  then 
given  to  them  as  they  lie  in  the  balsam  by  rubbing  with  water 
on  a  hone  made  of  Water-of-Ayr  stona  When  they  appear 
properly  rubbed  down,  the  surface  is  washed  and  dried,  and  the 
glass  is  again  lightly  heated.  As  soon  as  the  heat  softens  the 
lower  film  of  balsam,  that  between  the  mica  and  the  glass,  the 
mica  must  be  lifted  up  with  a  pair  of  forceps  and  turned  over  on 
to  an  ordinary  microscopic  slip  on  which  a  little  balsam  has  been 
heating.  The  ground  surfiEu^e  of  the  objects  is  now  downwards, 
and  they  become  fixed  on  cooling  to  the  glass  slip  in  the  positions 
originally  selected.  When  cold,  use  the  new  slip  as  a  handle, 
flake  off  the  mica  lightly  with  a  knife,  since  it  now  forms  the 
surface-layer,  and  grind  the  newly  exposed  side  of  the  objects  in 
the  same  manner  m  before.  When  transparent  sections  have 
been  thus  prepared,  wash,  soften  the  balsam  by  gentle  warming, 
and  affix  the  cover-glass.  For  details  concerning  the  making  of 
*  Ann.  and  Mag,  Nat.  HiO.,  3rd  ser.,  vol.  viii.  (1861),  p.  68. 
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sections  of  delicate  objects  by  such  methods,  see  Chapman  (Scief^ 
tifie  Neuw,  vol.  i.,  London,  1888,  p.  452)  and  Stdber  (Travaux  du 
lahoratoire  minSrcUogique  de  runiversitS  de  Oand,  1899). 

The  same  principles  are  involved  in  the  preparation  of  sections 
of  minerals  and  rocks  such  as  are  ordinarily  examined  by  the 
geologist.*  A  conveniently  thin  chip  is  chosen,  and  a  smooth 
surface  is  given  to  it  on  one  side.  For  this  purpose  it  is  held  in 
the  hand  and  rubbed  down  with  emen^  and  water  on  a  piece  of 
plate-glass  about  12  indies  square.  Emery,  of  the  coarseness 
known  as  '<60-ho]e,"  may  be  used  at  first;  then  '<90-hole";  and 
then  a  carborundum  hone,  with  two  surfaces  of  diiferent 
fineness.  The  specimen  must  be  washed  on  transference  from 
each  grade  of  material  to  the  next.  When  objects,  such  as 
the  bars  of  a  window,  can  be  seen  reflected  in  the  prepared 
surface,  this  first  stage  of  the  process  may  be  considered 
as  finished.  The  chip  is  now  cemented,  the  polished  surface 
downwards,  by  means  of  Canada  balsam  f  to  a  glass  handle, 
preferably  a  piece  of  plate-glass  about  1}  inches  square.  When 
the  cement  has  become  hard,  no  trace  of  bubbles  should 
appear  between  the  surfaces  of  the  specimen  and  the  glass. 
If  present,  they  will  gleam,  as  seen  through  the  glass,  like 
little  mercurial  globules,  and  must  be  got  rid  of  by  further 
heating  and  probably  by  the  application  of  more  balsam.  The 
surface  thus  finished  and  cemented  down  forms  one  side  of  the 
section  ultimately  prepared. 

The  outer  side  of  the  specimen  is  now  similarly  ground  away, 
the  finishing  touches  being  given  with  a  carborundum  hone  or 
a  Water-of-Ayr  stone.  Care  must  be  taken  in  order  that  the 
central  area,  and  not  merely  the  edges,  may  become  finally  thin. 
Very  delicate  sections  must  be  transferred  at  an  early  stage  to 
the  slip  on  which  they  are  to  be  mounted,  and  finished  on  this 
instead  of  on  the  handle  of  plate-glass. 

In  ordinary  cases,  however,  the  section  is  examined  under  the 
microscope  before  removal  from  the  glass  handle,  to  see  if  it  is 
sufficiently  and  uniformly  thin.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  bath 
of  benzene  for  some  five  or  six  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
it  can  be  floated  ofi*  from  the  handle  and  transferred  carefully  by 
a  section-lifter  (a  bent  piece  of  thin  metal  in  a  wooden  handle) 
to  an  ordinary  slip  on  which  balsam  is  already  heating.  The 
covering  and  final  processes  are  as  described  on  pp.  128,  129. 

*  See  articles  in  Technics,  1905. 

fProf.  RoBenbnsch  reoommendB  16  parts  by  weight  of  Canada  balsam  to 
60  parts  of  shellac,  heated  together  for  some  time.  The  toughness  of  this 
allows  vecy  thin  sections  to  w  made. 
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To  avoid  the  long  grinding  that  must  occur  when  chips  are 
used,  professional  workers  always  employ  in  the  first  instance 
a  lapidary's  cutting  disc,  which  is  an  iron  disc  "  armed "  from 
time  to  time  by  forcing  diamond-powder  into  its  edge.  The 
diamond  is  mixed  with  a  little  olive  oil  and  placed  with  the 
finger  on  the  edge  of  the  disc.  The  disc  is  then  slowly  rotated 
while  a  surface  of  flint  or  agate  is  pressed  against  it,  the  tiny 
splinters  of  diamond  thus  becoming  set  in  the  iron  like  the 
teeth  of  a  circular  saw.  A  well-armed  disc  will  cut  perhaps 
some  thirty  ordinary  sections,  and  must  be  re-armed  directly 
it  ceases  to  give  a  clean  cut  and  a  sharp  hissing  noise  when 
in  motion.  Discs  styled  *' diamond  -  saws,''  armed  for  very 
prolonged  work,  are  made  by  Mr.  0.  J.  Whittle,  50  Congress 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

The  disc  is  preferably  placed  horisontally  and  rotated  by  a 
band  working  from  a  wheel  driven  and  controlled  by  hand. 
The  specimen  is  held  in  a  clamp  and  is  drawn  against  the  disc 
by  a  weighted  cord  passing  over  a  little  pulley.  The  disc  must 
be  continuously  lubricated  by  a  little  stream  of  soap  and  water 
kept  running  on  to  it  from  the  tap  of  a  vessel  set  above  it;  or  it 
can  be  kept  lubricated  by  soft  soap,  kept  in  a  jar  and  painted 
on  at  intervals  with  a  brush. 

By  such  a  machine  'thin  and  even  large  slices  can  be  prepared, 
which  require  little  grinding  to  transform  them  into  micro- 
scopic sections.  Sections,  moreover,  can  be  out  from  minerals 
in  special  directions,  by  careful  adjustment  of  the  specimen  in 
the  clamp.**^  Small  specimens  can  be  held  by  being  cemented 
on  to  a  block  of  wood  by  means  of  the  ''electric  cement" 
described  on  p.  21,  the  wood  being  then  fixed  in  the  damp. 
Friable  objects,  such  as  pumice,  must  be  saturated  in  hot  balsam 
in  a  dish  over  a  spirit-lamp  or  Bunsen*bumer  and  allowed  to 
become  thoroughly  cool.  They  may  then,  with  care,  be  cut 
or  ground  like  other  materials. 

Finally,  it  may  be  useful  to  mention  that  emery  can  be 
obtained  in  London  for  about  Is.  6d.  per  7-lb.  packet.  Diamond- 
splint,  which  must  be  powdered  in  a  steel  mortar  after  purchase, 
costs  about  10s.  per  carat^  two  carats  lasting  a  considerable 
time.  The  iron  discs  used  in  lapidary's  work  are  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Cotton  &  Johnson,  of  14  Gkrrard  Street,  Soho,  London, 
W.  Most  amateurs,  however,  will  find  a  machine  rather  a 
luxury  than  a  necessity,  considering  the  small  number  of 
sections  they  will  require  in  the  course  of  any  year.     While 

*  For  a  delicate  method,  see  StOber,  Bvtt,  Aead.  Roy.  de  Belgiqut^  3e. 
sdrie,  t.  zzziii.  (1897)»  p.  843. 
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it  is  of  very  great  importanoe  to  have  practice  and  confidence  in 
the  making  of  rock-«eotions,  it  ia  fortunate  that  now  in  some 
towns,  especially  in  Germany,  professional  lapidaries  are  spring- 
ing up,  ready  to  relieve  the  geologist  of  work  that  is  in  the 
majority  of  cases  tedious. 

That  the  application  of  the  microscope  to  the  study  of  rocks 
is  by  no  means  a  modern  development  has  been  already  seen  in 
our  review  of  Oordier's  classic  investigations.  Some  older 
authors,  notably  Delesse,  derived  great  advantage  from  the 
examination  of  polished  surfiuses  of  rocks  under  the  microscope ; 
and,  such  sur&oes  being  commonly  procurable  in  aU  countries, 
whether  among  the  debris  of  ancient  Rome  or  the  workshops 
of  Indian  artists,  it  is  of  considerable  profit  to  have  studied  at 
least  a  typical  selection.  Though  polarised  light  cannot  be 
employed,  there  are  in  some  cases  actual  advantages  over  a  thin 
section,  inasmuch  as  the  rock  can  be  often  examined  by  a  low- 
power  objective  for  a  considerable  depth,  and  the  tridimensional 
character  of  the  various  objects  and  structures  becomes  realised. 
As  a  brilliant  example  of  results  gained  in  this  manner,  we  may 
cite  the  plates  and  text  of  Delesse's  Beeherches  8ur  lea  Soehea 
globtUetiaes,*  a  memoir  that  should  be  looked  at  in  this  connec- 
tion by  all  to  whom  libraries  are  accessible. 

While  it  is  now  well  for  the  beginner  to  study  carefully  a 
series  of  rock-sections  under  the  microscope,  these  should  never 
be  considered  apart  from  the  rocks  from  which  they  have  been 
cut.  After  understanding,  with  the  assistance  of  the  sections, 
the  main  points  of  structure,  an  immense  amount  of  work  can 
be  done  by  powdering  up  a  rock,  sifting  where  necessary,  and 
examining  the  fragments  on  a  microscopic  slip,  first  by  reflected 
light,  and  then  mounted  in  water  or  balsam  under  a  cover-glass. 
The  methods  of  Oordier  (pp.  110-113)  must  never  be  forgotten, 
since  the  expert  in  the  use  of  microscopic  sections  is  apt  some- 
times to  lose  sight  of  the  form  of  the  solid  mineral,  and  of  all 
but  its  optical  characters.  The  powdered  rock  naturally  lends 
itself  to  the  isolation  and  complete  testing  of  its  constituents 
(p.  113). 

SoMB  Works  on  Pktroorapht  and  Rook-tormino  Minbiul& 
FouQUi  and  L^vy.      Min^ralogie  Miorographique ;   Roches  ^ruptives 

frangaiaefl.    2  vols. ,  text  and  plates.    Quantin,  Paris,  1879.    (Fine  plates.) 
Habksr.    Petrology  for  Students.    3rd  ed.,  Cambridge,  1902.    (Deals 

with  rocks  only;  clear  drawings  of  sections,  and  thoroughly  modem.) 

•  M&noirea  de  la  Soe,  g^ol.  de  France,  2me.  s^rie,  t.  iv.,  p.  301. 
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Jannbtaz.  Les  Roches.  Rothschild,  Paris,  1884.  (Coloured  plates  of 
microeoopio  sections.) 

Li^VT  and  Laoboix.  (1)  Les  Min^raux  des  Roches.  Bandry,  Paris, 
1888.  (Contains  an  admirable  plate  showing  the  application  of  Newton's 
Colour-Scale  to  mineral-sections  in  polarised  light.)  (2)  Tableaux  des 
Min6raux  des  Roches.  Bandry,  Paris,  1889.  (Reference  tables  founded 
on  above  work.) 

MmntniTi.  Rooks,  Rock-weathering,  and  Soils.  Macmillan,  2nd.  ed. 
(Regards  rocks  from  a  true  geological  aspect ;  excellent  illustrations.) 

Rbinibgh.  Petrographisches  Praktikum.  Two  parts.  Bomtraeger, 
Berlin,  1901.    (Covers  both  minerals  and  rocks.) 

RosENBUSOH.  (1>  With  WOLFING,  Mikroskomsohe  Physiographie.  2 
vols.,  4te.  Auflage.  Niigele,  Stuttgart,  1905.  (With  photosraphic  plates 
of  minerals  as  seen  in  sections.)  (2)  HlUfstabellen  zur  mixroekopischen 
Mineralbestimmung.  Koch»  Stuttgart,  1888.  (Reference-tables,  translated 
by  Hatch,  Sonnensdiein.)  (3)  Elemente  der  Gesteinslehre.  NKgele,  Stutt- 
gart, 2nd.  ed.,  1900.    (An  excellent  general  manual. ) 

RosxNBUSGH  and  Iddinos.  Microscopical  Physiography  of  Rock-makinc 
Minerals.  4th  American  edition,  revised.  Wilejr,  New  York ;  Chapman  £ 
Hall,  London,  1900l  (The  phoU^praphs  in  the  original  work  of  Rosenbusch 
are  produced.) 

RuTLET.  (1)  Rock-forming  minerals.  Murby,  London,  1888.  (A  com- 
pact guide,  including  the  &gher  applications  of  the  microscope.)  (2) 
Granites  and  Greenstones.    Murby,  1894. 

TxALL.  British  Petrography.  Bulau  &  Co.,  London,  1888.  (An 
invaluable  work  both  for  the  text  and  the  exceptional  character  of  the 
coloured  plates.) 

Weinschsnk.  Die  gesteinbildenden  Mineralien.  Herder,  Freiburg-im- 
Breisgau,  1901.    (An  excellent  compact  guide  for  the  geologist. ) 

ZiBKXU  Lehrbuoh  der  Petrographie.  2te.  Auflage,  3  vols.,  Leipzig, 
1894.  (The  most  complete  work  on  rocks  extant,  deafing  with  their  wider 
aspects  as  well  as  microscopic  structure.  The  section  on  rock-forming 
mmerals  is  equally  admirable. ) 
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CHAPTER  XVI 


THE  MOBl  PROMINENT  CHAKACTEBS  TO  BE  OBSBRYED  IN  MINERALS 
IN  ROCK-SECTIONS,  AND  AS  ISOLATED  ORTSTALS  UNDER  THE 
MIOROSOOPB. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  minerals,  such  as  magnetite,  are 
opaque  even  in  the  thinnest  sections  yet  prepared.  Hence  their 
characters  must  be  studied  by  reflected  light,  which  may  con- 
veniently be  concentrated  on  their  surface 
by  an  ordinary  condenser  on  a  stand,  or  by 
fitting  up  a  pocket-lens  so  that  it  can  be 
moved  about  upon  an  upright  rod.  The 
annexed  sketch  (fig.  16)  is  a  suggestion  for 
such  a  contrivance;  a  stout  brass  wire  is 
fitted  into  a  steady  base,  and  a  large  cork 
slides  up  and  down  upon  it.  A  second  wire, 
also  thick,  so  as  to  present  a  good  surface,  is 
bent  at  right  angles;  one  end  is  thrust 
through  the  cork  and  the  other  carries  a 
second  cork,  projecting  out  sideways,  which 
can  thus  be  moved  in  three  directions.  A 
part  of  this  cork  is  cut  away  so  as  to  form  a 
*ig.  10.  g|.^^  .j^^^  which  the  handle  of  the  lens  fits 

and  in  which  it  is  held  by  tightness.  The  same  sort  of  arrange- 
ment may  be  useful  for  holding  a  lens  in  various  positions  when 
small  loose  objects  are  being  examined  by  this  instrument  alone. 
The  characters  that  can  be  studied  in  opctque  minerals  are  the 
form  of  the  sections,  the  colour  and  lustre  by  reflected  light,  the 
cleavages  (which  often  appear  as  black  lines  or  cracks)  and  the 
products  of  decomposition  that  occupy  the  cracks  or  surround 
the  crystal. 

The  characters  of  translucent  minerals  may  be  separately 
treated  as  follows  : — 

Form. — In  rock-sections  allotriomorphic  crystals,  or  those  that 
are  bounded  merely  by  abutting  against  neighbouring  forms,  are 
so  common  that  the  worker  is  at  the  outset  apt  to  feel  discouraged. 
The  idiomorphic  crystals,  with  their  proper  boundaries,  in 
which  he  has  so  delighted  during  his  mineralogical  studies, 
are  found  to  be,  as  it  were,  interesting  curiosities  when 
compared   with  the  mass  of  the  crystalline  substances   with 
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which  he  has  to  deal  in  rocks.  But  he  soon  realises  that 
sufficient  traces  of  regular  outline  frequently  remain  from  which 
he  can  build  up  some  well-known  form;  while  in  the  lavas  a 
number  of  sections  are  so  sharp  and  satisfactory  that  he  can 
determine  the  angles  between  various  planes,  compare  one  result 
with  another,  and  picture  to  himself  the  complete  crystal  from 
some  ten  or  a  dozen  scattered  sections  in  a  slide.  For  the 
correct  appreciation  of  the  objects  thus  seen  under  the  microscope 
a  knowledge  of  the  solid  forms  of  minerals  and  mineral-aggre- 
gates is  obviously  necessary;  the  study  of  '' mlcropetrology " 
becomes  otherwise  something  artificial,  extra-natural,  and  is 
liable  to  be  looked  on  with  hesitation  by  workers  accustomed  to 
rock-masses  in  the  field. 

Just  as  DO  mountain-mass  can  be  described  by  a  stranger 
from  a  number  of  hand-specimens,  however  beautiful,  so  no  rock 
can  be  adequately  described  from  isolated  microscopic  sections. 
Again  and  again  the  observer  will  pass  from  his  section  to  the 
solid  specimen,  and  from  this,  in  memoir  at  any  rate,  to  the 
ffreat  mass  of  which  it  formed  a  part.  Even  in  his  choice  of 
descriptive  terms,  he  will  remember  that  nature  is  tridimensional, 
and  that  the  object  regarded  by  him  under  the  microscope  as  a 
"  plate  "  or  ''lath"  may  be  of  considerable  thickness  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  section. 

Having  determined  by  a  series  of  optical  tests  that  certain 
sections  in  a  slide  belong  to  the  same  mineral,  some  fair  deduc- 
tions may  be  made  as  to  the  nature  of  the  solid  form.  A  funda- 
mental enquiry  is,  however,  how  has^  the  rock-section  been  cut 
with  regard  to  any  structural  peculiarity  of  the  mass  f  Thus  a 
foliated  rock  will  yield  elongated  and  even  wisp-like  sections  of 
its  minerals  if  cut  perpendicular  to  the  foliation-planes,  while 
more  or  less  expanded  lenticular  forms  will  appear  in  slides 
prepared  parallel  to  these  planes.  A  rock,  again,  in  which  the 
minerals  have  been  arranged  by  flow  may  ordinarily  show  a 
number  of  prismatic  outlines ;  yet  a  section  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  of  flow  may  represent  the  prismatic  rods  as  square  or 
almost  circular  areas,  suggestive  of  cubes  or  granules.  If,  finally, 
the  minerals  so  arranged  are  prisms,  the  three  axes  of  which 
differ  considerably  in  length,  the  majority  of  sections  may 
appear  as  fairly  short  "laths"  in  one  slide,  as  long  ones  in 
another,  and  as  broad  plate-like  forms  in  a  third.  The  annexed 
diagrams  (fig.  17)  will  aid  in  making  this  matter  clear. 

When,  however,  the  rock-specimen  presents  no  peculiarities  of 
structure,  when  in  all  aspects  it  looks  reasonably  similar  in 
constitution,  a  single  slide  will   enable  one  to  ascertain  the 
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general  forma  of  the  minerals  that  it  contains.  This  is  the  case 
with  most  granitic  and  microgranitic  rooks,  and  with  very  many 
of  the  lithoidal  lavas.  In  these,  if  all  the  sections  of  one 
mineral  appear  approximately  circular,  as  is  the  case  with  small 
leucites,  garnets,  d^.,  the  true  form  must  be  granular  or 
spheroidal.  If  rectangular  sections  and  hexagonal  '<  plates  **  are 
associated,  we  are  dealing  with  a  mineral  that  crystallises  in 


Fig.  17. 

hexagonal  prisms.  If  square  sections  predominate,  with  a  few 
rectangles  and  triangles,  the  true  form  is  likely  to  be  a  cube; 
if  hexagons  and  squares  abound,  coupled  with  optical  characters 
pointing  to  a  mineral  of  the  cubic  system,  that  mineral  has 
developed  in  rhombic  dodecahedra  or  ocUdiedra.  Hexagons, 
puzzling  at  the  first  sights  are  thus  common  in  sections  of  well 
developed  magnetite.  The  icositetrahedron,  as  in  leucite,  tends 
to  produce  octagonal  forms. 

In  the  case  of  ordinary  pnams  with  a  long  vertical  axis, 
optical  tests  must  as  a  rule  be  applied  before  they  can  be  referred 
to  one  system  or  another.  But  the  cross-sections,  and  especially 
those  which  are  believed  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  principal 
axis,  must  be  very  carefully  studied,  and  special  slides  may  have 
to  be  prepared  so  as  to  include  as  many  of  these  as  possible. 
The  angle  between  the  traces  of  the  prism-planes  is  of  funda- 
mental value. 

In  the  measurement  of  angles,  the  cross- wires  and  graduated 
stage  come  into  service.  In  dealing  with  this  and  other  ques- 
tions, the  rotation  of  the  object  is  spoken  o^  since  the  description 
of  such  operations  can  easily  be  tmnslated  by  those  who  work 
with  a  fixed  stage  and  rotating  eye-piece,  cross-wires,  and 
polariscope.  In  all  ordinary  instruments,  then,  the  point  of 
junction  of  two  edges  of  a  crystal-section  is  made  to  coincide,  by 
moving  the  slide  upon  the  stage,  with  the  point  of  intersection 
of  the  cross-wires  in  the  eye-piece.  One  of  the  edges  is  then 
brought,  by  rotation  of  the  stage,  into  coincidence  with  one  of 
the  wires,  and  the  angle  indicated  by  the  index  on  the  margin  of 
the  stage  is  noted.  The  stage  is  then  rotated  until  the  other 
edge  in  question  coincides  with  the  same  wire.     The  angular 
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movement  undergone  by  the  stage  giyes,  according  to  the  direo- 
tion  of  rotation,  either  the  angle  between  the  two  edges  or  the 
supplement  of  that  angle.  Of  oourse  if  the  two  edges  to  be 
examined  are  separated  by  an  intervening  edge  or  a  broken 
part  of  the  crystal,  their  point  of  intersection,  if  produced,  can 
be  approximately  fixed  by  the  eye  and  brought  into  the  centre 
of  the  field. 

A  number  of  such  measures,  and  a  number  only,  unless  special 
optical  tests  have  given  proof  of  the  crystallographic  position  of 
the  section,  will  ultimately  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  angle 
between  particular  faces  of  the  solid  form. 

While  the  best  evidence  of  the  presence  of  twin-crystals  lies 
in  their  effect  on  polarised  light,  yet  the  reentrant  angles 
characteristic  of  many  such  forms  occasionally  appear  in  sections. 
Crystals  are,  however,  so  often  grouped  together  in  irregular 
aggregates  that  re-entrant  angles  are  by  no  means  a  sure  sign  of 
twinning.  Occasionally,  as  in  the  little  rutiles  of  some  altered 
rocks,  de  whole  form  of  a  twin-crystal  can  be  made  out,  the 
geniculated  forms  being  in  this  case  highly  characteristic,  lying 
as  they  do  embedded  in  the  thickness  of  the  slide. 

The  outlines  of  crystals  often  become  injured  by  the  action  of 
the  fused  vitreous  matrix  on  them.  This  corrosion  takes  place 
mainly  on  the  surfiftce  of  the  crystal,  as  in  quartz,  or  causes  the 
whole  interior  to  become  penetrated  by  glass,  as  in  some 
pyroxenes  and  many  felspars.  The  ramifying  mesh  of  intruded 
glass  shows  in  sections  as  a  number  of  apparently  isolated  knots 
and  ''enclosures;"  but  careful  tracing  of  their  origin  among 
many  examples  proves  that  they  are  in  reality  connected  with 
one  another  by  delicate  filaments  or  sheets  of  the  same  material 
(see  figs.  35  and  37).  Stresses  set  up  either  during  or  after  the 
consolidation  of  a  rock  will  also  tend  to  destroy  the  original 
outline  of  crystals.  They  may  thus  become  broken  and  even 
ground  to  powder,  or  deformed  and  drawn  out  into  almost 
unrecognisable  wisps. 

Still  more  interesting  and  remarkable,  however,  is  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  microscope  of  the  reconstruction  and  growth  of 
crystals.  Thus,  by  additions  made  at  periods  long  subsequent  to 
the  consolidation  of  the  rock,  worn,  injured,  or  imperfect  crystals 
may  be  restored  or  raised  to  more  or  less  pertect  forms.  In 
other  cases,  the  additions  may  be  made  to  porphyritic  crystals 
during  the  final  consolidation  of  an  igneous  rock.  The  Utera- 
ture  €(£  this  *'  regeneration  of  crystals"  has  grown  of  late  years. 
The   reader    should   consult  a  paper  by  Pro£   J.    W.  Judd« 
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*<0n  the  ffrowth  of  crystals  in  igneous  rocks  after  their  coil- 
solidation'^ (©ttar<.  Joum.  GeoL  Soc,  vol.  xlv.  (1889),  p.  175). 

We  figare  here  two  examples  (i^,  18),  one  of  felspar  and  one 
of  hornblende ;  in  the  latter  case  the  interspaces  between  injured 
and  shifted  crystals  have  been  filled  up,  as  it  were,  by  healing 
material,  which  has  similar  cleavages,  and  which  is  optically 
continuous  with  the  original  material  on  one  side  of  the  crack  or 
on  the  other. 

Cleavage.  —  The  move- 
ment of  crystals  in  rocks, 
and  the  stresses  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  tend  to 
reveal  the  cleavage  of 
minerals  by  producing  one 
or  more  series  of  fairly 
regular  cracks.  In  sections 
these  are  distinguished 
without  much  difficulty 
from  the  more  irregular 
lines  of  fracture  that  tra- 
verse almost  all  the  min- 
erals. Decomposition  often 
starts  from  the  cleavage- 
planes. 

The  cleavage-cracks  are 
more  or  less  clearly  de- 
veloped according  to  the 
character  of  the  mineral, 
and  this  fact  is  of  deter- 
minative value.  Thus  the 
cleavage  of  epidote  is 
cleaner  and  sharper  than 


that    of    pyroxene;     the 


Fig.  18.-0,  Plagioclase  in  dolerite — ^Tyne- 
month  Dyke,  Northumberland,  x  14. 
Nicols  crossed.  The  crystal  has  been 
enlarged  by  secondaiy  outgrowths 
into  the  hemiorystalline  groundmass, 
and  the  repeated  twinning  has  been 
exactly  reproduced.  6,  Hornblende 
in  diorite — near  Grands  Mulets,  Mt. 
Blanc.  X  40.  The  broMm  crystals 
appear  to  have  been  shiftea  one 
against  the  other,  and  the  intervening 
irregular  areas  have  become  filled  up 
by  colourless  secondary  outgrowths 
from  one  side  or  the  other  in  con* 
tinuity  with  the  original  crystals. 


rectangular  cleavage-sys- 
tem of  olivine  is  very  rarely 
apparent;  quartz  exhibits 
no  cleavage,  while  felspar 
commonly  does  so  in  a  very  regular  manner.  An  oblique  illu- 
mination and  a  high  power  often  prove  a  mineral  to  be  cleaved 
which  otherwise  appears  uniform  and  unbroken. 

An  appearance  of  cleavage  under  the  microscope,  and  actual 
separation  into  lamellae  in  the  mineral  specimen,  often  arise  from 
tbe  development  of  minute  platy  products  along  <*  solution- 
planes"  in  the  crystal.      This   "pseudo-cleavage,"  a  character 
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superinduced  by  alteration,  is  very  marked  in  the  orthopina* 
ooidal  separation-planes  of  diallage. 

Endosnres. — Though  any  mineral  may  take  up  at  the  time  of 
its  formation  enclosures  of  the  matrix  from  which  it  is  derived, 
or  may  shut  up  within  itself  pre-existing  crystals,  yet  the  nature 
and  arrangement  of  such  enclosures  should  be  carefully  studied. 
The  regularly  grouped  plates  already  referred  to,  which  there  is 
excellent  reason  for  classing  as  secondary  products,  will  be  dealt 
with  below  under  the  head  of  ''  Schillerisation ;"  but  in  addition 
to  them  there  are  ofben  crystalline  or  amorphous  bodies,  and 
minute  cavities  containing  gas,  liquid,  or  glass,  which  may  have 
been  included  at  the  time  of  consolidation. 

Glass-enclosures  containing  bubbles  may  frequently  be  dis- 
tinguished from  liquid-enclosures  by  the  immobility  of  the  bubble 
and  the  occurrence  of  cracks  or  products  of  devitrification  in  the 
clear  substance  surrounding  it. 

liquid-enclosures  occur  in  various  minerals,  and  are  especi- 
ally abundant  in  the  quartz  of  granitic  and  metamorphosed 
rocks.  They  should  be  studied  with  a  power  ma^pufying  500 
diameters,  and  the  smallest  will  be  found  to  possess  the  most 
active  bubbles.  In  the  case  of  some  larger  ones,  the  movement 
of  the  slide  will  cause  the  bubble  to  shi^  its  position  and  thus 
prove  the  liquidity  of  the  material;  but  as  a  rule  it  is  the  minute 
enclosures  which  will,  afber  a  little  practice  in  observation,  repay 
the  worker  in  a  brilliant  and  most  satisfactory  way.  Gentle  beat- 
ing of  the  section  will  often  aid  in  bringing  about  the  unstable 
conditions  which  cause  the  movement  of  the  bubbles.  When  the 
liquid  has  originally  been  a  saturated  solution,  crystals  may  have 
separated  out  in  it  as  it  passed  into  a  cold  condition  (fig.  19,  6). 

Ample  observations  have  been  made  of  late  years,  and  may  be 
repeated  in  any  good  collection  of  sections,  to  prove  that  liquid- 
enclosures  often  arise  in  minerals  by  solution  acting  within  them 
long  after  they  have  consolidated.  It  seems  impossible  otherwise 
to  account  for  the  strings  and  bands  of  ''  enclosures  "  that  run 
continuously  from  grain  to  grain  in  some  altered  sandstones 
(quartzites),  or  in  the  secondary  quartz  filling  the  cavities  of 
ancient  lavas  (fig  19,  a).  Indeed,  the  more  the  problem  of 
crystal-growth  and  crystal-dissolution  is  studied,  the  more 
difficult  it  becomes  to  point  to  this  structure  or  that  as  un- 
doubtedly fundamental  and  original. 

Scbillmsation.* — ^In  addition  to  the  enclosures  of  glass  and 

*See  Prof.  Judd,  *<0n  the  Tertiary  and  older  Peridotites  of  Scotland.'' 
Quart.  Joum.  Oeol,  8oc*,  vol.  xli.  (1885),  p.  383 ;  also  MinercUogical  Mag,, 
voL  viL,  p.  81. 
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liquid,  which  are  ocoasioiuJlj  seen  under  the  microsoope  to  possess 
regular  outlines,  and  to  represent,  in  fact,  the  infilling  of  negative 
crystals,  there  are  included  in  certain  minerals  a  host  of  hodies 
that  similarly  owe  their 
form  to  the  crystalline  sub- 
stance round  them.  The 
stages  in  the  development 
of  these  minute  plate-like 
"  enclosures "  have  been 
worked  out  in  a  series  of 
papers  by  Pro£  Judd  in  the 
Quarterly  Jotimal  of  the 
Geological  Society  and  the 
Jfineralogical  Magazine, 
They  have  long  been  known 
in  sections  of  the  massive 
hypersthene  of  Paul's 
Island,  and  have  been  con- 
jecturally  referred  to  vari- 
ous mineral  substances. 
Prof.  Judd  regards  them 
as  secondary  developments 
of  "mixtures  of  various 
oxides  in  a  more  or  less 
hydrated  condition,  such 
as  hyalite,  opal,  gQthite, 
and  limonite."  Theyappear 
with  marginal  ramifica- 
tions, or  with  one  or  more 
definite  edges  developed, 
or  finally  as  accurately 
bounded  negative  crystals. 
The  planes  of  chemical 
weakness  along  which  they 
are  produced  become  lus- 
trous, as  in  hypersthene  or 
diallage  ;  they  also  impart 
the  well  known  play  of 
colours  to  the  sur&ces  of  certain  felspars. 


19.— €h  Quarts  in  altered  rhyolite— 
Digoed,  near  Penmachno,  N.  Wales. 

X  40.  The  fpranular  quartz  is  of 
Moondary  origm,  ocoapying  a  cavity; 
liqnid-enclcNnires  have  developed  in 
strings  which  nm  continuously  from 
grain  to  grain,  provinsr  that  they  are 
posterior  to  the  ouartz.  h,  Liqnid- 
enclosures  with  nubbles  and  cubic 
crystals  separated  from  the  super- 
saturated solution.  In  quartz  of 
tourmaline-granite— Great  Staple  Tor, 
Dartmoor.  x  320.  e,  Structures 
produced  by  schillerisation  in  labra- 
dorite  —  Labrador.  x  80.  Three 
series  of  resularly  arranged  plates  are 


in  aU  stages  of  development, 
jklatee  practically  perpendicular 
to  the  section  appear  as  thin  lines. 


Bands  of  liquid-enclosures  also  tra- 
verse the  crystals,  but  not  along 
regular  planes. 


This  character  of 
minerals,  termed  schiUer  by  German  writers,  has  led  Prof.  Judd 
to  introduce  the  word  ''schillerisation"  for  the  process  by  which 
the  minute  plates  are  developed.  In  studying  the  characters  of 
various  mineral  species  under  the  microscope,  we  shall  see  the 
importance  attaching  to  certain  well-marked  schillerised  types. 
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It  must  be  noted  that  the  parallelism  of  the  products  of 
Bchillerisation  can  be  observed  only  in  sections  across  the 
solution-planes  on  which  thej  are  developed.  Thus  some  sections 
will  show  only  a  few  scattered  negative  crystals,  like  little  plates 
lying  apparently  hap-hazard.  But  some  other  section  of  the 
same  mineral  will  show  these  plates  edgewise,  when  they  will 
resemble  lines,  and  the  regularity  of  their  disposition  will  be  at 
once  apparent  (fig  19,  c). 

A  mineral  may  become  schillerised  throughout,  or  the  pheno- 
menon may  appear  only  in  patches.  Attention  is  commonly 
called  to  it^  even  under  a  1-inch  power,  by  the  fact  that  the 
products  are  coloured,  being  often  pink-brown  or  transparent  red. 

Zoned  Structure.— -Crystals  are  often  seen  to  be  built  up  of 
successively  formed  layers,  producing  concentric  zones  in  sections. 
The  slight  differences  in  composition  that  may  occur  in  adjacent 
zones,  and  the  consequent  difference  of  refractive  index,  causes  a 
fine  line  of  junction  to  appear  between  them,  especially  when 
the  light  is  sent  obliquely  m>m  the  mirror.  These  zonal  lines 
are  parallel  to  the  outlines  of  the  crystals,  and  must  be  distin- 
guished from  cleavage-cracks  or  the  composition-planes  of  twin- 
crystals,  which  will  run  right  across  the  crystal  parallel  only  to 
certain  planes. 

The  surfaces  of  the  successive  coats  by  which  a  crystal  may 
be  thus  built  up  may  become  covered  with  foreign  particles, 
which  will  appear  as  zonally-arranged  enclosures  in  the  sections. 
Polarised  light  may  also  reveal  zoned  structure,  owing  to  occa- 
sional differences  of  optical  behaviour  in  the  various  zone&  * 

Refractive  Index.— Since  Canada  balsam,  the  medium  com- 
monly employed  in  the  mounting  of  rock-sections,  has  a  maxi- 
mum refractive  index  of  1-549,  or,  in  practice,  of  1*540,  light 
passes  freely  from  it  to  the  interior  of  minerals  having  a  similar 
index,  and  from  these  again  to  the  upper  film  of  balsam.  They 
thus  appear  clear  and  with  smooth  surfaces.  Quartz,  with  a 
refractive  index  of  1*547,  is  an  excellent  example  of  this 
class.    It  is  thus  said  to  show  no  relief. 

But  many  other  substances,  with  higher  mean  indices  of  re- 
fraction, exhibit  the  roughnesses  and  irregularities  of  their 
ground  surfaces  where  the  light  passes  from  them  to  the  balsam 
or  the  reverse.  The  mirror  should  be  set  obliquely,  or  a  stop- 
lens  may  be  used.  It  is  quite  as  convenient  to  place  the  finger 
a  little  below  the  aperture  of  the  stage,  so  that  the  light  reaching 
the  section  consists  of  the  oblique  rays  from  the  margin  of  the 
mirror  only.  Qamet  will  show  this  ''pitted"  effect  in  a  most 
*  See  on  this  matter  L^vy  and  Lacroix,  Lu  Miniraux  dta  Boehes,  p.  85. 
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conspicuous  manner.  Where  a  mineral  of  high  refractive  index 
is  surrounded  by  others  of  a  lower  index,  its  boundaries  will 
appear  as  sharp  and  dark  lines,  and  it  will  seem  to  stand  out  in 
relief  on  the  surface  of  the  section. 

Minerals  with  a  refractive  index  much  lower  than  that  of  the 
balsam  are  rare,  but  will  of  coarse  exhibit  the  same  effect. 

Dr.  F.  Becke  ('^Ueber  die  Bestimmbarkeit  der  Gesteins- 
gemengtheile  auf  Qrund  ihres  lichtbrechungsvermogens," 
Sitzungsber,  der  k  Akad.  der  Wiseensch,,  Vienna,  Bd.  ciL,  1893, 
p.  358)  has  given  us  a  most  refined  and  practical  method  of 
determining  whether  a  mineral  in  a  rock-section  is  of  higher  or 
lower  refiractive  index  than  an  adjacent  mineral,  or  than  the 
balsam  in  which  the  section  is  embedded  (see  L^vy,  Diternk  dea 
FeldspcUhSf  pp.  59-63).  The  line  of  junction  between  the  two 
minerals,  or  between  one  on  the  edge  of  the  section  and  the 
balsam  round  it,  is  accurately  brought  into  focus.  A  fairly  high 
power  should  be  used.  The  light  should  be  thrown  up  obliquely 
from  the  mirror;  or,  as  M.  Li^vy  prefers,  the  converging  lenses 
are  employed,  a  diaphragm  being  added  below  them  to  out  off 
all  but  the  rays  from  the  central  area.  The  common  mirror, 
however,  acts  well  in  most  oases. 

The  rays  that  come  up  through  the  substance  of  higher 
refractive  index,  and  strike  its  surface  of  junction  with  the 
adjacent  substance  at  an  ansle  lower  than  that  of  total  reflection, 
are  all  totally  reflected,  and  are  accumulated  on  the  side  of  the 
substance  of  higher  index.  When  the  objective  is  slightly 
raised,  a  bright  band  is  seen  on  that  side — c.0.,  within  the 
border  of  the  substance  of  higher  index.  Lower  the  objective 
below  exact  focus,  and  the  rays  seem  to  come  from  the  other 
side — ie.,  the  bright  border  lies  in  the  substance  of  lower  re- 
fractive index  (the  two  uses  of  the  word  ^Mower"  make  the 
matter  easy  to  remember). 

This  observation  detects  differences  of  index  as  small  as  *009, 
and  is  capable  of  many  practical  and  even  elaborate  applioations, 
especially  among  the  felspars  and  the  felspathoids. 

The  numericiu  determination  of  the  index  or  indices  of  refrao- 
tion  of  a  mineral  fragment  has  been  much  facilitated  by  Mr.  C. 
F.  H.  Smith's  improved  refractometer  (Min,  Mag.^  vol.  xiv., 
1905,  p.  83). 

Colour  in  Ordinary  Light — This  character  is  naturally  dimin- 
ished in  importance  by  the  thinness  of  the  section;  and  the 
caution  previously  given  as  to  the  colour  of  minerals  in  mass  is 
even  more  necessary  here.     Bed  felspars  and  bronze-like  micas 
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will  become  colourless  in  ordinary  sections;  grass-green  actinolite 
may  behave  similarly,  while  common  hornblende  retains  tints  of 
green  or  brown.  In  the  case  of  minerals  like  the  felspars  above 
mentioned,  where  the  colour  is  due  to  alteration,  the  transmitted 
light  should  be  cut  off  and  the  section  examined  by  light  reflected 
from  its  surface.  Cloudy  products  will  often  thus  become  visible, 
which  impart  their  colour  to  the  mass. 

The  phenomenon  of  pleochroism  referred  to  on  p.  89  naturally 
has  considerable  effect  upon  the  colour  of  thin  sections.  The 
variability  of  the  face-colours  in  the  same  crystal  will  cause 
striking  differences  in  the  appearance  of  a  mineral  according  to 
the  direction  in  which  it  is  traversed  by  the  section.  Thus 
hornblende  may  be  dark  green  and  pale  yellow-green  in  the  same 
slide,  and  biotite  will  be  of  various  tints  from  straw-yellow  to 
rich  red-brown. 

Azis-pleoohroism  (see  p.  90). — The  light  emerging  from  a 
Nicol's  prism  is  regarded  as.  vibrating  parallel  to  the  shofter 
diagonal  of  the  prism.  If  we  send  this  light  from  the  prism 
through  a  section  of  a  doubly  tefracting  crystal,  other  than  one 
perpendicular  to  an  optic  axis,  it  will  be  broken  up  into  two  sets 
of  rays,  unless  the  plane  of  its  vibration  is  parallel  to  one  of  the 
vibration-traces  of  the  crystal-section.  It  will  in  the  latter  case, 
however,  give  us  a  put  e  axis-colour  for  the  mineral  section  dealt 
with ;  and,  if  this  section  has  been  cut  so  as  to  include  the  vibra- 
tion-directions of  the  fastest  and  slowest  rays  in  the  crystal, 
the  axis-colour  thus  observed  will  be  one  of  those  required 
in  describing  the  characters  of  the  pleochroism  of  the  mineral. 
On  rotating  the  section,  or  the  nicol,  through  90**,  the  other 
extreme  axis-colour  will  be  observed. 

The  mere  fact  that  a  mineral  is  pleochroic  in  its  thin,  sections 
is  of  great  determinative  value.  The  polariser  is  brought  into 
play  l^neath  it  and  rotated ;  or  the  crystal-section  is  rotated  by 
means  of  the  stage  above  the  polariser.  If  any  change  of  tint  is 
observable,  the  mineral  is  dichroic  or  trichroic,  acooraing  to  the 
system  in  which  it  crystallises;  commonly  it  is  said  to  be 
pleochroic.  It  is  obvious  that  the  most  intense  pleochroic 
changes  will  be  seen  in  sections  that  contain  the  vibration- 
directions  of  the  fastest  and  slowest  rays  in  the  crystal  An 
extreme  case  is  that  of  tourmaline,  where  the  plane  polarised 
light  undergoes  in  thicker  sections  almost  complete  absorption 
when  vibrating  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  principal 
crystallographic  axis.  In  biotite,  again,  sections  perpendicular 
to  the   basal  plane  are  extremely  pleochroic,  the  maximum 
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absorptioa  ooourring  under  the  same  oonditiona  as  in  tour- 
maline.'*^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  occurrence  of  non-pleochroio  sections 
is  no  proof  that  the  mineral  itself  is  not  pleochroic  Where 
there  is  only  a  slight  difference  between  the  velocity  of  rays 
vibrating  respectively  parallel  to  the  two  vibration-traces  of  the 
section,  the  axis-colours  for  this  section  may  be  indistinguish- 
able ;  and  where  no  double  refraction  occurs,  pleochroism  will 
be  entirely  absent.  Thus  basal  sections  of  biotite  show  no 
pleochroism,  however  intense  it  may  be  in  oblique  or  vertical 
sections ;  and  the  same  must  be  true  of  all  basal  sections  of 
indubitably  tetragonal  or  hexagonal  minerals. 

Hence,  when  in  the  following  pages  the  pleochroism  of  a 
mineral  is  stated  to  be  strong  or  intense,  the  remark  refers  to 
its  average  character  in  hap-hazard  sections,  the  true  maximum 
intensity  being  looked  for,  as  already  stated,  in  special  sections 
(see  p.  143),  and  the  effects  being  liable  to  great  variation  in 
sections  of  the  same  mineral  lying  in  the  same  slide. 

In  some  colourless  minerals,  such  as  calcite,  the  difference  of 
absorption  for  rays  vibrating  in  different  directions  may  be  so 
great  that  a  twinkling  effect  is  produced  on  the  rapid  rotation 
of  the  polariser  beneath  the  section,  by  which  means  such 
minerals  may  easily  be  picked  out. 

The  simple  mode  Of  observation  of  axis-colours  by  means  of 
the  single  nicol  was  introduced  by  Tschermak  in  1869. 

Double  Refraction. — If,  however,  we  insert  the  analyser  as 
well  as  the  polariser,  cross  the  nicols,  and  thus  observe  the 
mineral,  we  frequently  see  colours  produced  which  are  due  to 
double  refraction  in  the  crystal  and  the  interference  of  the  rays 
of  the  two  groups  when  brought  to  one  plane  of  vibration  in  the 
analyser.     The  strength  of  the  double  refraction  is  expressed 

*  When  the  abeorption  ia  so  greftt  as  to  eaase  the  light  emersing  from 
the  crystal-teotion  to  oonsiet  jpractically  of  one  and  not  two  sets  of  rays,  the 
other  set  being  arrested,  as  in  the  case  of  plates  of  tonrmaline,  a  onrions 
effect  may  become  noticeable  when  axis-pleochroism  is  being  observed. 
The  lower  nicol  and  the  absorbins  mineral  may  act  together  as  a  complete 
polariscope ;  hence  if  the  slide  is  uiick  enough  to  allow  of  the  presence  of  a 
doubly -refracting  mineral  between  the  polariser  and  a  layer  of  tne  absorbing 
crystal,  interference-ooloars  will  be  seen  at  this  point  withont  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  upper  nicol.  This  effiect  is  often  brilliantly  seen  where  the  edges 
of  biotite  or  tourmaline  overlap  quartz  or  felspar  in  the  section.  If  the 
slide  is  rotated  until  the  mineral  acting  as  analyser  is  at  its  darkest,  the 
effect  due  to  crossed  nicols  is  produced;  this  may  be  tested  by  inserting  the 
true  analyser  above,  when  the  colours  already  seen  will  remain  unaltered, 
showing  that  the  li^ht  has  been  already  '* analysed,"  and  therefore  comes 
through  the  upper  nicol  without  further  change. 
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numerically  hjy-^a  (see  p.  87),  and  the  colours  are  high  in 
Newton's  scale  if  this  figure  is  large,  say  -040,  and  low  if  it  is 
small,  say  *005.  A  mineral  giving  high  colours  is  said  to  have 
strong  double  refraction,  the  low  colours  indicating  weak  double 
refraction.  These  colours  will  also  depend  on  the  thickness  of 
the  section,  and  on  the  direction  in  which  it  has  traversed  the 
crystal;  their  intensity  will  depend  on  the  position  of  the 
yibration-traces  of  the  section  with  regard  to  the  diagonals  of 
the  nicols. 

Firstly,  then,  for  comparative  purposes  sections  should  be  of 
equal  thickness. 

Secondly,  the  most  distinctive  effects  are  gained  from  sections 
that  contain  the  vibration-traces  of  the  fastest  ray  and  the 
slowest  ray  in  the  crystal. 

Thirdly,  the  maximum  brilliance  of  colour  in  any  crystal- 
section  is  obtained  when  the  vibration-traces  are  at  46*  with 
the  diagonals  of  the  nicols. 

The  thicker  the  section  of  a  mineral,  the  higher  the  colour 
yielded  by  it  between  crossed  nicols ;  but,  in  ordinary  thin  sec- 
tions, minerals  of  strong  double  refraction  may  easily  be  picked 
out  from  those  of  weak,  by  the  difference  of  the  tints  exhibited. 

Extinction. — But  it  is  obvious  that  when  the  vibration-traces 
in  the  crystal-section  lie  parallel  to  the  vibration-planes  or 
diagonals  of  the  nicols,  no  double  refraction  will  occur.  The 
rays  from  the  polariser  traverse  the  crystal-section  without  beins 
divided  and  rotated ;  hence  they  reach  the  analyser  unchanged 
and  are  totally  rejected,  just  as  if  no  mineral  intervened.  The 
section  appears,  therefore,  dark  ;  it  has  undergone  extinction. 

The  vibration-traces  in  a  crystal-section  being  always  at  right 
angles  to  one  another,  the  section  will  become  dark  in  four  posi- 
tions 90**  apart  during  rotation  between  crossed  nicols.  These 
positions  of  extinction  show  us  then,  conversely,  the  positions  of 
the  vibration-traces  in  the  section,  and  may  be  stated  as  occurring 
so  many  degrees  away  from  some  known  line  in  the  crystal 

For  the  reading  of  angles  of  extinction  certain  crystidlographic 
directions  are  selected,  buch  as  the  vertical  axis — often  indicated 
by  cleavage — or  the  edge  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  par- 
ticular planes.  This  selected  direction  is  set  parallel  to  one  of 
the  cross- wires  of  the  eye-piece,  and  the  reading  of  the  graduated 
circle  is  taken.  The  stage  is  then  rotated  until  the  crystal  is 
at  its  maximum  darkness,  and  the  angle  through  which  it  has 
been  moved  gives  a  measure  of  the  position  of  extinction. 
In  accustoming  the  eye  to  correctly  estimate  this  position, 
it  is  well  to  take  readings  during  a  complete  rotation,  the 

10 
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figures  recorded  differing,  if  the  obserrations  are  accurate,  by 
exactly  90^ 

It  should  be  noted  that  sections  perpendicular  to  an  optic 
axis  of  a  biaxial  crystal  do  not  become  extinguished  during  a 
rotation;  such  sections  may  easily  be  tested  by  the  use  of 
convergent  polarised  light  (p.  151).  There  are  also  some  few 
minerals  in  which  the  optic  axes  for  light  of  different  colours 
differ  widely  in  position,  or  even  lie  in  different  planes.  Hence 
the  position  of  the  bisectrices,  which  control  the  angles  of  ex- 
tinction, cannot  be  stated  for  ordinary  white  light,  and  sections 
may  be  rotated  between  crossed  nicols  without  at  any  time 
becoming  actually  extinguished. 

Various  optical  aids  have  been  applied  to  the  measurement  of 
extinctions.  Thus  a  quartz  plate  cut  perpendicularly  to  the 
optie  axis,  and  giving,  by  rotatory  polarisation,  a  particular  tint 
between  the  nicols,  is  sometimes  inserted  above  the  slide.  As 
long  as  the  directions  of  vibration  in  the  crystal-section  deviate 
from  those  of  the  lower  nicol,  so  long  will  the  crystal  impart  a 
new  tint  to  that  part  of  the  quartz  plate  which  lies  above  it. 
But  when  the  position  of  extinction  is  reached,  the  action  of  the 
crystal  is  nil,  and  the  whole  quartz  plate  resumes  its  uniform 
colour.  The  Bertrand  eye-piece,  a  development  of  this  method, 
is  still  more  delicate  and  satisfactory  in  use.  The  quartz  plate 
is  made  of  four  separate  sectors,  meeting  at  the  centre  of  the 
field,  two  of  them,  through  rotatory  polarisation,  rotating 
the  ray  to  the  right,  and  the  alternate  ones  to  the  lelt, 
the  four  having  between  crossed  nicols  precisely  the  same 
tint.  A  crystal  placed  with  regard  to  the  polariser  in  any 
other  position  than  that  of  extinction  imparts  opposite  colours 
to  the  alternate  sectors  when  brought  into  the  centre  of  the 
field;  and  its  vibration-traces  are  parallel  to  the  diagonals 
of  the  lower  nicol  when  the  colour  of  the  four  sectors  is 
restored. 

In  measuring  the  angle  of  extinction,  every  regard  must  be 
had  to  the  direction  in  which  the  section  has  been  cut  The 
most  important  cases  to  consider  are  those  in  which  the  form  is 
prismatic  and  the  section  is  judged  to  be  parallel  to  the  principal 
axis  of  the  crystal 

In  the  tetragonal  and  hexagtmal  systems,  all  sections  from  the 
prismatic  zone  will  become  extinguished  when  their  principal 
axis  is  set  upright  in  the  field  between  crossed  nicols,  and 
therefore  also  when  this  is  placed  horizontally.  Such  cases, 
wliere  the  directions  of  extinction  are  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the 
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rectangular  Beotions,  and  thus  to  the  axes  of  form,  are  said  to 
possess  straight  extinction. 

In  basal  sections  of  crystals  of  these  two  systems,  the  velocity 
of  rays  vibrating  in  all  directions  is  equal,  and  hence  no  effect  is 
produced  on  polarised  light.  Such  sections  are,  in  fact,  perpetu- 
ally extinguished,  « xcept  where  rotatory  polarisation  occurs. 

In  the  rhtmbic  system,  all  sections  from  the  prismatic  zone 
possess  straight  extinction. 

The  base  and  all  raacrodome  and  brachydome  planes,  though 
not  necessarily  rectangular  in  outline,  extinguish  parallel  and 
perpendicular  to  the  traces  of  the  pinacoids  when  these  are 
present^  or  to  the  axes  of  symmetry  of  the  sections  when  they 
are  bounded  by  traces  of  other  planes.  The  straight  extinction 
of  all  possible  sections  of  the  prismatic  zone  is  a  very  distinctive 
character. 

In  the  monodinic  system,  the  only  section  of  the  prismatic 
zone  that  possesses  straight  extinction  is  that  parallel  to  the 
orthopinacoid.  Hence  all  ordinary  vertical  sections  show  oblique 
eztinctiOD,  which  is  commonly  measured  from  the  direction  of 
the  principal  axis,  as  indicated  by  the  traces  of  other  planes  of 
the  prismatic  zone  or  of  the  vertical  cleavage-planes.  The 
inclination  of  the  direction  of  extinction  to  this  vertical  line 
increases  gradually  as  the  section  departs  from  the  orthopinacoid 
and  approaches  the  clinopinacoid.  Since  in  the  latter  plane, 
however,  it  may  amount  to  only  some  4**  or  6**,  certain  mono- 
clinic  minerals  may  be  set  down  on  hasty  observation  as 
rhombic. 

The  orthodomes  and  the  basal  plane  behave  like  the  domes 
and  base  in  the  rhombic  system,  but  the  clinodome  extinguishes 
obliquely. 

In  the  tridinio  system  there  is  no  fixed  relation  between  the 
directions  of  extinction  and  the  axes  of  crystallographic  form. 

Optical  Sign. — When,  by  observation  of  the  directions  of 
extinction,  the  directions  of  the  vibration-traces  in  a  section 
have  been  found,  it  often  beoomes  of  importance  to  determine 
which  of  these  belongs  to  the  fast  and  which  to  the  slow  ray. 
By  the  use,  moreover,  of  several  sections  of  a  biaxial  mineral, 
the  relations  of  its  principal  vibration-directions  (corresponding 
to  rays  of  greatest,  mean,  and  least  velocity)  to  the  crystallo- 
graphic axes  may  be  determined.  The  importance  of  these 
points  for  determinative  purposes,  in  the  case  of  minerals  other- 
wise resembling  one  another,  may  be  seen  from  the  remarks  on 
p.  88. 

The  only  means  of  determining  the  character  of  the  vibration- 
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directions  to  which  we  need  here  refer  is  that  involving  the  use 
of  the  quartz  wedge.  This  is  so  cut  that  its  longer  axis  is 
parallel  to  the  optic  axis— i.«.,  to  the  longer  axis  of  the  optical 
indicatrix — of  the  original  crystal  of  quartz.  The  slowest-ray 
vibration-trace  is  thus  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  wedge,  and 
the  fastest-ray  trace  perpendicular  to  it.  When  the  wedge  is 
placed  with  these  traces  at  46*  to  the  diagonals  of  the  crossed 
nicols,  and  is  moved  over  the  field  of  the  microscope  between 
them,  a  series  of  bands  of  colour  will  be  seen  crossing  it,  rising 
in  Newton's  scale  towards  its  thicker  end.  These  are,  of  coursci 
the  interference-colours  due  to  the  particular  thickness  of  the 
wedge  at  any  point ;  their  cause  is  admirably  stated  in  Groth's 
Fhysikaligche  KrystaUographie^  ed.  3,  pp.  83-44. 

For  the  determination  of  the  nature  of  either  of  the  vibration- 
traces  in  a  crvstal-section,  the  section  is  placed  in  a  position  of 
extinction  and  then  rotated  through  45*.  The  quartz  wedge  is 
then  moved  above  it,  either  across  &e  stage  or  through  a  special 
slot)  so  that  the  longer  direction  of  the  wedge  lies  parallel  to  the 
direction  of  extinction  that  has  to  be  determined  in  the  crystal 
If  this  direction  is  also  the  slow-ray  vibration-trace  in  the 
section,  the  colour  due  to  the  quartz  wedge  will  rise,  as  if  the 
wedge  became  thicker  where  it  overlay  the  crystal.  I^  on  the 
other  hand,  the  direction  is  the  fast-ray  vibration-trace,  the 
colour  will  be  lowered,  and  sooner  or  later,  as  the  wedge  con- 
tinues to  be  inserted,  campenaoHon  or  blackness — usually  a  grey 
effect — will  result  If  the  wedge  is  still  further  inserted,  the 
colours  which  the  mineral  has  just  displayed  in  a  descending 
order  will  be  exactly  repeated  in  ascending  order,  and  this 
repetition  equally  on  each  side  of  the  position  of  compensation 
is,  as  M.  L^vy  points  out,  the  best  possible  proof  that  compensa- 
tion has  really  occurred.  Test  the  section  now  by  inserting  the 
wedge  along  the  other  vibration-trace.  The  colour  of  the  section 
will  rise  continuously,  and  no  darkness  due  to  compensation 
will  occur.* 

For  minerals  with  very  strong  double  refraction,  such  as 
zircon,  a  steeper  wedge  than  usual  will  be  required.  Dr.  J. 
W.  Evans's  arrangement  of  two  quartz -wedges  with  their 
optic  axes  perpendicular  to  one  another  {Min,  Mag.,  vol.  xiv., 
1906,  p.  91)  has  many  useful  applications. 

Twin-crystals. — Except  in  certain  sections,  the  two  halves  of  a 
simple  twin,  or  the  adjacent  lamelle  of  a  repeated  twin,  will  give 

*  The  two  coloar-effectfl  can  be  seen  simultaneously  by  means  of  Staber'q 
double  quartz  plate  {^eitaehr. /Hr  Krysi.,  1^  xzix.i  1897,  p.  22). 
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different  colours  between  crossed  nicols,  and  will  have  different 
angles  of  extinction  (fig.  18,  a).  The  polariscope  indeed  at  once 
reveals  the  composite  character  of  many  crystsJs  in  which  twin- 
ning would  otherwise  be  UDdetected.  Cases  of  cross-twinning, 
as  in  microcline,  also  occur.    The  surface  of  junction  of  the  parts 


of  a  twin  is  seen  under  the  microscope  to  be  often  step*like  or 
even  irregular ;  and  in  cases  of  repeated  twinning  the  lamellsB 
are  sometimes  wedge-shaped,  and  do  not  run  from  end  to  end  of 
the  crystal-section. 

Aggregates. — Ordinary  aggregation  must  be  distinguished  be- 
tween crossed  nicols  from  twinning  by  the  absence  of  regularity 
in  the  grouping  of  the  constituent  parts.  A  false  ^ect  of 
regularity  is  often  set  up  where  a  mass  is  composed  of  fibres 
lying  in  all  directions,  ^tween  crossed  nicols,  the  fibres  that 
happen  to  lie  with  their  yibration-traces  at  45*  to  the  diagonals 
of  the  nicols  show  their  brightest  interference-colours,  and  catch 
the  eye  unduly.  These  fibres  clearly  form  two  sets,  perpen- 
dicular to  one  another ;  and  thus  the  illusion  of  a  rectangular 
meshwd^  arises.  If  the  stage  is  rotated,  however,  the  two  series 
of  briffht  fibres  give  way  continually  to  others,  thus  changing 
their  mrections  in  the  slide. 

When,  however,  a  globidar  aggregate,  as  so  often  happens,  is 
composed  of  a  number  of  minute  prisms,  whether  arranged 
radially  or  tangentially,  a  black  cross  will  result  between  crossed 
nicols  in  ordinary  polarised  light,  from  the  fact  that  the  com- 
ponents lying  in  the  positions  of  extinction  all  become  dark  at 
the  same  time  (fig.  20,  a  and  b). 

If  the  directions  of  extinction  agree  with  the  axes  of  form,  the 
arms  of  the  cross  will  appear  upright  and  horizontal  in  the  field. 
If  such  an  aggregate  is  ellipsoidal,  but  still  built  radially,  the 
black  cross  will  be  unaffectea  by  rotation  of  the  stage  (fig.  20,  e) ; 
but  if  built  by  tangential  additions,  its  arms  approach  or  recede 
during  rotation  (fig.  20,  d  and  e). 

If  the  aggregate  is  built  up  of  irregularly  curving  tufts  and 
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fibres,  several  dark  arms  may  appear,  altering  their  forms,  as 
weU  as  their  positions,  daring  rotation. 

Isotropism. — If  a  section  remains  equally  dark  between  crossed 
niools  through  a  complete  rotation — 45  decrees  is  in  reality  suffi- 
cient—it is  said  to  be  Isotropic.    Such  boaies  are : — 

1.  Amorphous  and  colloid,  such  as  glass  or  opaL 

2.  Minerals  of  the  cubic  system,  the  velocity  being  the  same 
for  rays  propagated  in  all  directions,  and  no  double  refraction 
occurring. 

3.  Basal  sections  of  minerals  of  the  tetragonal  and  hexagonal 
systems. 

In  nature  very  few  bodies  are  absolutely  isotropic,  owing  to 
the  stresses  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  the  earth ;  but  the 
test  is  a  very  valuable  one  in  picking  out  cubic  minerals.  In 
cases  where  the  section  is  truly  isotropic,  but  may  yet  belong  to 
a  uniaxial  mineral,  the  use  of  convergent  polarised  light  (p.  151) 
will  set  the  question  at  rest,  no  black  cross  being  obtained  if  the 
substance  is  really  cubic. 

Distortion  and  Anomalies. — The  geologist  must  be  prepared  to 
find  himself  continually  confronted  by  difficulties  over  which  he 
can  have  no  control.  Even  in  estimating  extinctions,  bending 
of  or  pressure  on  the  crystal  may  interfere  with  the  results  of 
this  comparatively  simple  operation.  Such  distortions  fi:equently 
occur,  and  one  end  of  a  crystal  will  be  seen  to  give  a  totally 
different  colour  between  crossed  nicols  from  that  given  by  the 
other.  A  crystal  in  which  strains  have  been  set  up  will  some- 
times send  a  wave  of  extinction  from  one  end  to  the  other  during 
rotation.  Hence  in  all  refined  observations  the  object  must 
be  very  cautiously  selected. 

The  anomalous  double  refraction  of  minerals  of  the  cubic 
system  is  now  well  recognised,  and  is  probably  accompanied,  as 
in  leucite,  by  a  true  external  reduction  of  symmetry.  To  exclude 
garnet,  or  haiiyne,  or  even  the  much  discussed  leucite,  from  the 
cubic  system  on  account  of  their  optical  behaviour  and  anomalies 
of  form  would  be  the  first  step  towards  the  abolition  of  the 
system  or  to  the  admission  that  most  cubic  minerals  are  dimor- 
phous. It  would  seem  that  symmetry  so  complete  and  exacting 
is  unable  to  survive  amid  the  varying  temperatures  and  pressures 
that  assail  crystals  from  the  firot  moment  of  their  consolidation. 

Ordinarily,  however,  the  anisotropism  of  these  anomalous 
cubic  crystals  reveals  itself  in  tints  of  a  very  low  order — in  fjewt, 
the  grey  and  white  at  the  opening  of  the  scale.  Only  in  sections 
of  some  mUlimetres  in  thickness  is  coloured  polarisation  con- 
spicuous. 
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Similar  strains  disturb  the  optical  characters  of  mineralfi  when 
viewed  with  convergent  light ;  so  that  the  observations  to  which 
we  now  proceed  must  be  made  on  a  number  of  sections  of  the 
same  mineral  in  a  slide  before  accurate  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 

Uniaxial  and  Biaxial  Crystals  in  Convergent  Polarised  Light— 
The  chief  use  of  the  sub-stage  condenser  in  dealine  with  rock- 
sections  is  the  determination  of  the  uniaxial  or  biaxial  character 
of  doubly  refracting  minerals.  A  mineral-section  is  selected 
with  the  low  power  which  appears  suitable  from  a  consideration 
of  the  probable  position  of  the  optic  axis  or  the  optic  axial  plane. 
Having  been  moved  into  the  centre  of  the  field,  a  high  power, 
preferably  an  eighth-inch,  is  brought  to  bear  on  it,  and  the 
condenser  is  adjusted  so  as  to  converge  the  rays  within  the 
crystal.  The  niools  are  crossed  and  the  eye-piece  is  removed, 
the  eye  probably  requiring  to  be  held  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  top  of  the  tube.  As  already  mentioned,  a  lens  may  be  used 
above  the  objective  that  will  bring  the  optic  axial  figure  within 
the  focus  of  ^e  eye-piece,  which  is  thus  retained  ;  but  it  is  note- 
worthy that  observers  of  great  eminence  have  preferred  the 
smaller  but  brighter  results  given  by  the  simple  observation 
down  the  tube. 

Rotate  the  stage,  and,  if  the  section  is  at  all  favourably  cut,  a 
dark  shadow  will  move  across.  Some  minerals  with  a  strong 
double  refraction,  such  as  epidoto,  will  show  in  addition  coloured 
rings  even  in  thin  sections.  The  thicker  the  section,  the  more 
of  these  iris-tinted  rings  will  appear  within  the  field. 

The  indications  of  the  rings  and  shadows,  subject  to  the 
cautions  given  under  the  last  heading,  may  be  stated  as  follows. 

a.  Uniaxial  Minerals, — 1.  An  isotropic  section  should,  it 
possible,  be  selected — i^.,  one  perpendicular  to  the  optic  axis. 
In  the  case  of  quartz,  owing  to  rotatory  polarisation,  thick 
sections  thus  cut  show  a  colour,  which,  however,  does  not 
become  extinguished  on  rotation  of  the  section. 

A  section  perpendicular  to  the  optic  axis  will  show  a  black 
cross,  which  is  unchanged  on  rotation.  Sometimes  coloured 
circles  may  be  seen  round  it.  The  arms  of  the  cross  are  parallel 
to  the  vibration-planes  of  the  nicols  (fig.  21,  a).  The  microscope 
should  be  tested  on  a  good  section  of  calcite,  devoid  of  flaws, 
since  little  errors  in  the  construction  of  the  condenser  may 
cause  the  cross  to  divide  at  the  centre  during  rotation  as  if  the 
mineral  were  biaxial. 

2.  If  the  section  is  oblique  to  the  optic  axis,  the  rays  travers- 
ing it  parallel  to  that  axis  may  still  be  able  to  enter  and  emerge 
I'rom  the  objective.     In  this  case  the  centre  of  the  black  cross 
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will  appear,  but  will  not  be  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  and  will 
shift  its  position  as  the  stage  is  rotated,  thus  moring  round  in  a 
circle  (fig.  21,  b), 

3.  If  the  section  is  still  more  oblique  to  the  optic  axis,  the 
centre  of  the  black  cross  will  lie  outside  the  field,  and  only  one 

•®  -G  ^  cr-c^ 

Fig.  21. 

of  its  arms  will  become  visible  at  a  time.  Thus  on  rotation  a 
black  bar  will  move  across  the  field,  keeping  in  a  vertical  position, 
followed  by  one  moving  across  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to 
the  former,  thus  keeping  in  a  horizontal  position ;  when  this  has 
disappeared,  the  third  arm  appears,  moving  like  the  first ;  and 
then  the  fourth,  moving  like  the  second.  The  absence  of 
deflection  in  the  dark  bars  is  the  point  to  be  especially  noted 
(fig.  21,  e^iif  and  e). 

Strain  will  destroy  this  regularity ;  some  biaxial  minerals,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  so  small  an  optic  axial  angle  that  the 
figure  given  by  them  scarcely  deviates  from  the  black  uniaxial 
cross  throughout  a  complete  rotation. 

jS.  Biaxial  Minerals, — 1.  If  cut  so  that  the  rays  parallel  to  an 
optic  axis  reach  the  eye,  the  section  shows  a  dark  bar  which 
swings  round  on  the  rotation  of  the  stage,  moving  in  an  opposite 
direction.  At  the  same  time  it  becomes  hyperbolic,  straightening 
itself  out  in  four  positions  during  rotation.  Coloured  rings  may 
possibly  surround  the  optic  axis,  as  above  described. 

Since  the  bar  becomes  straight  when  the  trace  of  the  optic 
axial  plane  is  parallel  to  the  vibration-plane  of  either  nicol,  and 
since  the  bar  then  lies  along  this  trace,  it  may  be  of  service  as 
giving  the  position  of  the  optic  axial  plane  in  the  crystal. 

When  the  section  is  oblique  to  the  optic  axis,  o,  through  which 
the  black  bar  passes,  this  moves  round  the  centre  of  the  field 
(fig.  21,  /,  g,  and  h). 
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2.  If  the  seotion  is  more  obliqae  to  the  optic  axis — ».e.,  if  it 
approaches  more  nearly  to  a  direction  perpendicular  to  one  of 
the  bisectrices — ^the  dark  bar  may  escape  from  the  field  daring 
rotation. 

3.  If  the  section  is  perpendicular  or  approximately  perpendi- 
cular to  one  of  the  bisectrices,  preferably  the  acute  bisectrix,  a 
black  cross  will  appear  when  the  optic  axial  plane  is  parallel  to 
the  vibration-plane  of  either  nicol.  Rotation  at  once  causes  a 
separation  of  the  cross  into  two  hyperbola,  though  in  a  few 
minerals  this  separation  is  very  slijg;ht  ^fig.  21,  i  and/). 

In  the  examination  of  thin  sections,  ooth  the  optio  axes  of  the 
figure  in  the  case  we  are  considering  generally  lie  outside  the 
limits  of  the  field,  and  hence,  when  the  optic  axial  plane  is  at 
45^  to  the  diagonals  of  the  nicols,  both  the  hyperbole  are  carried 
out  of  sight.  Their  convex  sides  always  £aoA  the  bisectrix  which 
emerges  in  the  field,  and  the  thinner  arm  of  the  black  cross  that 
can  be  formed  by  them  lies  along  the  trace  of  the  optic  axial 
plane. 

This  occurrence  of  tivo  dark  curves  sweeping  across  the  field 
and  uniting  at  every  90*  of  rotation  to  form  a  cross  is  one  of  the 
best  features  by  which  biaxial  crystals  can  be  determined.  In 
default  of  so  good  a  figure,  the  curvature  of  the  single  bars  that 
come  into  view  must  be  noted,  in  opposition  to  the  permanent 
straightness  of  those  of  uniaxial  crystals.  The  typical  figure 
given  by  biaxial  minerals  may  be  well  studied  in  muscovite,  and, 
commencing  with  a  thick  piece,  the  specimen  should  be  thinned 
down  until  the  hyperboln  are  accompanied  by  the  merest  trace 
of  coloured  rings. 

In  certain  special  cases,  finally,  where  it  is  known  that  the 
section  is  perpendicular  to  the  acute  bisectrix,  the  optical  sign  of 
the  crystal  can  be  simply  determined.  The  trace  of  the  optic  axial 
plane  is  set  at  45**  to  the  diagonals  of  the  nicols ;  since  it  is  one 
of  the  vibration-traces  of  the  crystal-section,  determine  with  the 
quartz  wedge  in  plane  polarised  light  whether  it  corresponds  to 
the  ray  of  greatest  or  least  velocity  (sea  p.  147).  If  greatest,  that 
is  to  say,  if  compensation  occurs  when  the  wedge  is  thrust  along 
this  direction,  then  the  vibration-trace  perpendicular  to  the  optic 
axial  plane  is  that  of  the  slow  ray  in  the  section.  Since  this  latter 
direction  is  always  the  vibration-direction  of  the  ray  of  mean 
velocity  in  the  crystal  as  a  whole,  the  acute  bisectrix,  the  normal 
to  the  section,  must  be  the  vibration-direction  for  rays  of  least 
velocity  in  the  crystal,  which  is,  therefore,  positive.  If  the 
experiment  gives  a  reverse  result,  the  crystal  is  negative. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

THB   CHARACTEB8  OF  THE   OHIBF  BOCK^FOBMINO  MINERALS   IN  THE 
BOOK-MASS   AND  UNDEB  THB   MI0B0800PE. 

Undeb  this  heading  are  given  the  characters  presented  by 
common  minerals  as  they  occnr  in  rocks,  the  order  followed 
being  alphabetical.  The  minerals  of  first  importaoce  are 
printed  in  thick  type.  Each  description  is  divided  into  two 
parts  : — 

I.  The  most  striking  characters  of  the  mineral  as  it  appears 
embedded  in  the  rock- specimen,  with  one  or  two  additional 
notes. 

II.  The  characters  it  exhibits  in  microscopic  sections.  Many 
of  these  characters  can  of  course  be  observed  in  isolated  grains 
(p.  132).     The  abbreviations  used  are  as  follows : — 

Comp, — Chemioal  oompodtion. 

8y9t, — Orystallographio  Bystem. 

/V>rm.~Ordinary  form,  or  outlines  in  Bectiona. 

Cleav.  — Cleftvage. 

End, — Enoloeures. 

Zen,  — ^Zone-structure. 

R^r,  Index,  —  Average  index  of  refraction  (determined  with  yellow 
light).  The  figures  are  mostly  those  given  by  L4yy  and  Lacroiz,  TtwUaux 
des  Min6raux  aea  Roches, 

Cohw, — Colour  as  seen  in  ordinary  light.  Variations  according  to  the 
face  viewed  (face-colours).    Appearance  of  alteration-products. 

Pleo, — Pleoohroism  as  observed  by  means  of  the  single  nicol  (axis- 
colours). 

D.  Rtfr. — Double  refraction.  This  is  ** strong*'  when  the  difference 
between  the  greatest  and  least  index  of  refraction  in  the  crystal  is  large 
(say  -040),  and  "weak"  when  this  difference  is  small  (say  -OOS).  In  the 
former  case  we  have  "  high  "  colours,  in  the  latter  '*  low." 

JDxtincL^'PoBitionB  of  extinction. 

Opt,  ngn,— Optical  sign ;  including  character  of  the  acute  bisectrix, 
and  its  position. 

Twins, — Characteristic  twinning. 
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Actinolite. — ^A  non-aluminous  amphibole.     Special  points: — 

I.  Long  prisms,  distinctly  green;  often  in  radial  bunches. 

II.  CoUntr — Pide  green  to  colourless.  PUo. — Faint  tints  of 
green. 

J^o<e.— See  Hornblende  and  Tremolite. 

iEoiBiNB.— See  Soda-Pyroxenes. 
Albite.  —See  Plagioolases. 
Amblystsgitb. — See  Rhombic  Pyroxenes. 
Amethyst. — ^Like  quartz.     Special  points  :-^ 

I.  Violet  colour;  occurs  in  cavities  of  rocks. 

II.  Pleochroic  when  the  section  is  thick  enough  for  the  colour 
to  appear. 

Amphiboles.  —  See  Actinolite,  Anthophyllite^  Hornblende, 
SodarAmphiboles,  Tremolite. 

Analoimb. — Com/p, — Some  varieties  «  Na  Al  Sij  O^  +  H^  O. 
Syst, — Probably  cubic. 

I.  In  cavities  of  rocks ;  colourless  glassy-looking  or  opaque 
white  icositetrahedra,  commonly  in  groups. 

II.  Refr,  Index, — Near  leucite  (1'487).  2>.  Refr, — Sometimes 
anomalous,  in  grey  and  greyish-white  tints;  sometimes  forms 
an  isotropic  ground-mass  between  other  minerals. 

i\rote.'Fiue8  easily,  and  ceUtinifles  in  HCL  Compare  leudte,  whioh  it 
resembles  externally.  If  the  substance  is  transparent  in  the  mass,  it  is 
very  probably  anafcime  rather  than  leuoite.  Analcime  may  occur  as  a 
decomposition-product  of  nepheline. 

Anatasb.— Comp.—  Ti  Oj.    /%s<.— -Tetragonal. 

I.  Occurs  as  brilliant  blue-black  to  black  modified  bipyramids, 
which,  though  commonly  about  3  mm.  long,  catch  the  eye  by 
their  lustre  on  the  sprfaces  of  rocks.  Is  found  sometimes  on  dis- 
solving limestones  or  extracting  the  heavy  minerals  from  sands. 

II.  Refr.  /twfeB— Very  high  (2-52). 

Andalusite. — Comp. — Alj  Si  O5.     Sy$L — Rhombic. 

I.  Sometimes  seen  as  well-marked  grey  or  pink  prisms  in 
schistose  rocks,  nearly  square  in  section,  or  merely  rod-like  and 
poorly  bounded  (specific  gravity  ^  3'18). 

n.  Form — Small  granular,  as  in  Oornish  granites,  to  rod-like, 
as  in  schists.  Refr,  Index — 1*638.  Colour — Colourless,  or  face- 
colours  faintly  pink  or  green.     Pleo, — Remarkable,  from  palest 
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green  to  a  brownish  or  pinkish  red.     Obscured  in  the  imperfect 
specimens  in  schists.    D.  B^. — *01L 

^ote.— See  Chisetolite. 

Anorthite. — See  Flagioclases. 

Akobthoolabb. — S^  Microcline. 

Anthophtllite. — Camp. — (Mg,  Fe)Si03  with  Al^O,  at  times 
(Obdbitx).    Sy9t. — Rhombic. 

L  Not  known  as  a  common  constituent,  but  may  assume 
importance  when  closely  looked  for.  Occurs  as  groups  of  long 
prisms  in  some  metamorphic  rocks,  and  among  the  zones  of 
secondary  minerals  in  some  altered  gabbros. 

n.  Farm  and  Clea/v. — Practically  the  same  as  hornblende,  but 
with  rhombic  symmetry.  Colour — Colourless  in  examples  at 
present  known.  ExUncl. — Rhombic,  is.,  straight,  extinctions. 
Sodarhomblendes  and  brown  ferriferous  hornblendes  have,  how- 
ever, only  a  small  angle  of  extinction. 

Apatite.— (7ofitp.— 3 Ca^P.Og  +  Ca  (01,  F)^   %«<.— Hexagonal. 

I.  Sometimes  visible  as  yellowish-white  streaks  in  metamorphic 
rocks,  scratchable  with  the  knife;  but,  despite  its  abundajice, 
commonly  too  small  for  detection  with  the  eye. 

n.  Farm — Long  prism,  giving  hexagons  and  acicular  forms. 
Occurs  as  minute  crystals  included  in  the  other  minerals  of  the 
rock;  rarely  in  larger  prisms.  CUav, — Not  seen.  Fnd. — 
Absent.  Bejr.  Index—Bigher  than  felspars  (1-637).  CoUmr— 
Colourless;  no  decomposition-products.  Z>.  lUfr. — Somewhat 
weaker  than  felspars.     Opt  Sign — Negative.     (Fig.  27.) 

NaU, — ^Nepheline  oiyBtallises  in  shorter  prisms,  oommonly  contains 
enclosures,  and  readily  dooompoeet,  showing  yeUew- brown  sections. 
Primary  quarts  does  not  oooor  in  prisms  in  igneoos  rocks;  quarts  is 
positive. 

Aragonite. — Camp, — Oa  0  O,.  Syst — Rhombia 
L  Common  in  the  deposits  of  warm  waters  (pisolitic  grains, 
dec.)  and  as  a  constituent  of  the  shells  of  many  genera.  Forms 
also  radial  groups  in  the  cavities  of  altered  rocks.  Specific 
gravity  =  2*93;  calcite  =  2*72.  Slightly  haider  than  calcite, 
which  it  consequently  scratches.    Michrochemical  test,  see  p.  36. 

II.  Form — Prismatic,  the  compactness  of  grouping  often 
veiling  this  in  sedimentary  rocks.  B»fr.  Inde^—aigheT  than 
calcite  (1  *632).  (7o^r— Colourless.  2).  Hefr.  —Colours  like  cal- 
cite. Optic  axial  plane,  the  macropinacoid.  FxHncL — Rhombic 
extinctions.  Opt,  sign — ^The  vibration-direction  for  the  fastest 
ray  coincides  with  vertical  axis;  it  is  the  acute  bisectrix,  and 
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the  mineral  is  thus  negative.  In  calcite  also  the  vertical  axis  is 
the  vibration-direction  for  the  fastest  ray. 

Abfvbdsonitb. — See  Soda-Amphiboles. 

Angite.— <7ofnp.--m(Oa,Mg,Fe)SiOj+n(Ca,Mg,Fe)(Al2,Fe2)SiOe 
(for  constitution,  see  Groth,  Tab,  UebersicM,  1898,  p.  146). 
Si/at — Monoclinic. 

L  Black  and  often  short  prisms,  or  granular  groups  between 
felspars.  Sometimes  dark  or  paJe  green.  Cleavage-surfaces 
often  visible.  Slightly  scratched  with  knife.  Forms  sometimes 
ophitic  masses,  and  appears  as  if  uniformly  infilling  the  spaces 
between  the  felspars,  or  around  granular  olivines. 

n.  Form — Prismatic,  with  eight-sided  cross-sections,  both 
pinaooids  being  developed  as  well  as  the  prism.  Angle  of  the 
latter  87^  (figs.  38  and  40).  Vertical  sections  show  the  trace 
of  one  or  both  the  characteristic  half-pyramid  planes.  Often 
granular  or  ophitic.  Clecw. — Prismatic,  showing  thus  in  cross- 
sections  a  series  of  cracks  intersecting  nearly  at  right  angles. 
Bnd, — Glass  and  crystalline  enclosures  &irly  common.  The  schil- 
lerised  forms  pass  over  into  diallage  and  "pseudo-hypersthene." 
Zon, — Common  in  large  examples.  B^,  Index — 1'72.  Colour 
— Typically  yellow -brown  to  purplish  -  brown.  Occasionally 
pale  green.  The  more  strongly  green  varieties  are  described 
under  soda-pyroxene.  Plea. — Very  slight,  except  in  the  soda- 
pyroxenes.  Z>.  Re/r. — Fairly  strong,  the  colours  commonly  being 
the  pinks,  yellows,  and  greens  of  the  second  and  third  orders. 
Optic  axial  plane  is  the  clinopinacoid.  Extinct — On  clinopinacoid 
40*  to  50*  away  from  principal  axis.  Hence  typically  a  large 
angle  as  opposed  to  hornblende.  This  is  reduced  in  soda- 
pyroxenes.  Opt.  sign — Positive.  The  vibration-direction  for 
the  fastest  ray  points  towards  the  obtuse  angle  that  is  usually 
seen  in  vertical  sections — ».«.,  that  formed  by  the  traces  of  a 
pyramid  plane  and  the  orthopinacoid.  Twma — ^Fairly  common, 
a  number  of  repetitions  arising  towards  the  centre  of  the  crystal, 
and  an  untwinned  portion  occurring  on  either  sida  Composi- 
tion-plane the  orthopinacoid. 

Note, — Hornblende  veiy  oommonly  arises  as  a  partial  or  complete 
replacement  of  aadte,  beinff  developed  from  it  by  paramorphio  change, 
the  resulting  psendomorph  Being  uralitb.  The  outline  of  the  augite  is, 
however,  commonly  not  preserved,  actinoHtic  needles  spreading  through 
the  mass  and  projecting  from  it»  or  larger  hornblendic  forms  appearing 
round  about  it  ana  in  most  intimate  oonnexion  (fig.  27). 

For  allied  pyroxenes,  see  coccolite,  diallage,  diopside,  and 
soda-pyroxenes.     Also  rhombic  pyroxenes. 

Bastite. — A  name  at  one  time  applied  to  the  serpentinous  and 
9chillerised  pseudomorphs  after  rhombic  pyroxene  that  oftei^ 
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occur  in  serpentine-rock  and  sometimes  side  by  side  with  bnt 
slightly  altered  angite. 

I.  Generally  resembles  diallage. 

II.  Generally  resembles  diallage.  Colour — Pale  brown  or 
green,  in  the  latter  case  often  with  separated  granules  of 
magnetite.  Pleo. — Fair  in  the  green  examples.  D.  Re/r. — 
Usually  shows  effects  due  to  the  presence  of  residual  unaltered 
pyroxene.  Extinct. — Rhombic;  parallel  thns  to  the  cleavage 
and  schiller-planes  in  most  sections. 

Biolite.— Cowip.— (H,  K)j  (Mg,  Fe)^  (Alj,  Fe.^)  SigOu  (after 
Groth).  A  typical  and  common  ferro-magnesian  mica.  For 
general  characters  see  micas.     Special  points : — 

I.  Commonly  dark  green  or  bronze-black.  A  very  abundant 
constituent  of  igneous  rocks,  particularly  in  the  syenite  and 
diorite  groups. 

II.  Colour — Brown  or  green ;  but  sometimes  colourless.  The 
striking  pleochroism  gives  dark  basal  sections  (t.0.,  those  showing 
no  cleavage),  and  far  lighter  vertical  sections.  The  latter  are 
very  often  straw-yellow,  the  former  reddish-brown.  Decomposes 
to  green  chloritic  products.  Pleo. — Intense  in  vertical  sections, 
often  yellow-brown  to  grey-brown  j  darkest  tint  when  shorter 
diagonal  of  nicol  is  parallel  to  basal  cleavage.  Not  perceptible 
in  basal  sections,  the  typical  mineral  being  practically  uniaxial. 
2).  Befr, — Strong  (•058).  Colours  seen  only  in  very  thin  sections. 
Basnl  sections  practically  isotropic.  Convergent  light  gives  a 
nearly  uniaxial  figure.  (Figs.  24  and  27.)  Even  when  the 
section  is  in  a  position  of  extinction,  light  spots  usually  appear 
in  it,  owing  to  local  bending  of  the  mineral  during  grinding 
(H.  S.  Jevons,  GeoL  Mag,,  1893,  p.  82). 

Note, — Distinguished  in  rock  from  hornblende  by  Instre,  platy  character, 
and  hardness ;  in  section  by  single  cleavage,  ragged  fibrous  edges,  the  light 
spots  above  mentioned,  and  the  fact  that  the  basal  sections  are  the  darkest 
and  show  no  cleavage.  Compare  notes  on  phlogopite.  Biotite,  like  horn- 
blende, is  often  altered,  by  the  action  of  a  hot  enclosing  magma,  into  mere 
black  skeletal  forms. 

Bronzite. — See  Rhombic  Pyroxenes. 

Calcite.  — Com;?.— Ca  C  O3.     i^ya^.— Hexagonal  (Trigonal). 

I.  Keoognised  by  its  cleavage-surfaces  and  hardness  (  =  3). 

n.  Form, — Oval  or  irregular  granules,  fitting  against  one 
another,  in  veins  or  cavities,  or  forming  the  mass  of  a  crystalline 
limestone.  Cleav,  — Rhombohedral,  often  bent  by  pressure,  giving 
two  or  even  three  series  of  obliquely  intersecting  lines,  which  are 
very  clear,  and  along  which  reflections  often  ^ive  rise  to  inter- 
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ference  colonrs  in  ordinary  light.  Refr,  Index — 1*486  for  rays 
vibrating  parallel  to  optic  axis,  and  1-658  for  those  vibrating 
perpendicular  to  it.  Hence  the  rapid  rotation  of  the  polariser 
produces  a  sort  of  twinkling  effect,  owing  to  the  difference  of 
"relief"  (p.  141)  shown  by  ravs  vibrating  in  different  directions ; 
and  calcite  can  often  thus  be  picked  out  in  the  preliminary 
examination  of  a  slide.  Colour — Colourless.  2).  &e/r, — Very 
strong,  so  that  colours  of  the  fourth  and  higher  orders  are  alone 
visible  in  ordinary  slides,  the  tints  being  often  practically  white. 
Opt,  sign — Negative.  Ttvina — Very  common,  repeated,  parallel 
to  the  negative  rhombohedron,  x  (0112),  the  traces  of  their 
composition-planes  running  in  many  sections  parallel  to  the 
cleavages.     (PI.  II.,  fig.  1.) 

NoU. — See  Dolomite  and  Aragonite,  and  fig.  23.  For  useful  micro- 
chemical  reactions,  see  p.  36. 

Cassitebitb. — Comp. — Sn  O,.     SyaL — Tetragonal. 

I.  In  some  granites,  in  orange-brown  to  black-brown  lustrous 
grains.  Can  be  easily  isolated  by  washing  the  powdered  rock ; 
test  with  the  blowpipe. 

II.  Form — Prisms,  squares,  and  granules.  Clecw, — Distinct. 
Zon, — Sometimes  zones  of  deeper  colour.  Befr,  Index — Higher 
even  than  garnet  (2*029).  Colour — ^Yellow  to  red-brown,  varying 
in  patches  in  the  same  grain.  PUo, — Conspicuous  in  the  browner 
parts.  Dn  Refr, — Exceptionally  strong  ("097),  but  not  so  strong 
as  in  rutile.  Pink  and  green  colours  of  high  orders.  Opt,  sign 
— Positive.     Tvnne — Common,  geniculated. 

Chftlcedony.—Comp.— Si  O^ 

I.  Blue-grey  to  browner  and  more  flinty  aggregates  in  the 
hollows  of  lavas,  in  limestones,  and  associated  with  flint  and 
chert,  which  are  in  fact  more  massive  varieties.  Forms  alternate 
layers  with  quartz  or  opal  in  agates.  Not  scratched  by  the 
knife. 

II.  Form — Radial  aggregates  or  minute  granules.  Refr,  Index 
— Very  slightly  lower  than  quartz  (1-637).  Colou/r — Colourless 
to  brownish.  i>.  Refr, — Like  quartz;  colours  brilliant,  of 
about  first  order.  The  aggregates  consist  of  delicate  fibres, 
in  which  the  fastest  ray  vibrates  parallel  to  the  long  axis.  These 
are  not,  therefore,  prisms  of  ordinary  quartz. 

Chiastolitb. — A  white  variety  of  andalusite  with  enclosures 
of  d ark  amorphous  matter  regularly  arranged.  In  sections  parallel 
to  the  vertical  axis,  bands  of  this  dusky  matter  may  be  seen 
running  down  the  length  of  the  prism ;  in  transverse  sections,  a 
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diagonal  cross  appears,  oommonly  with  a  dark  square  at  the 
eentre  and  at  eaoh  angle  of  the  section.  Or  the  accumulation 
of  foreign  matter  at  the  angles  maj  leave  an  interstitial  white 
cross  of  the  purer  mineral  towards  the  centre.  The  mineral 
oommonly  arises  in  slaty  rocks  as  a  product  of  oontactr-meta- 
morphism. 

Chlorite. — The  name  of  a  group  of  minerals  composed  of 
silicates  of  magnesia,  ferrous  and  ferric  oxides,  and  alumina,  in 
various  proportions,  with  much  water.  Syat — Probably  all 
monoclinic,  though  many  approach  the  hexagonal  system. 
Similar  crystallographic  characters  occur  in  the  mica  group. 

I.  While  resembling  dark  green  micas,  the  chlorites  are  softer, 
being  very  easily  scratched  with  the  thumb-nail.  Their  lamellaB 
are  less  elastic  than  those  of  mica,  and  show  more  markedly  the 
effects  of  injury  and  pressure. 

II.  Form — Hexagonal  plates  and  fibrous-looking,  fan-like,  or 
spherulitic  aggregatea  Often  develops  from  green  amorphous 
masses  in  the  cavities  of  rocks,  or  as  a  pseudomorphic  product  of 
ferro-magnesian  minerals.  Clear. — Basal,  distinct  Often  dis- 
torted by  pressure.  Hefr.  Index — ^About  1'6.  Cclowr — Yellow- 
greea  to  blue-green.  PUo, — Noticeable  in  sections  showing 
deavage;  yellowish  when  the  shorter  diagonal  of  the  nicol  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  basal  cleavage,  and  green  when  it  is  parallel  to  it. 
2).  Refr. — ^Weak  (001  to*014);  colours  mostly  first  order;  a  deep 
blue  is  characteristia  Extinct. — Tn  many  examples  parallel  to 
the  cleavage;  in  some  as  much  as  15~  from  the  vertical  axis 
(clinopinacoidal  sections  of  olinochlore). 

Notf. — Compare  green  biotite  and  serpentine. 

Chlobitoid  (see  Ottrelite). 

Ohbomitb.— CoTTip.— (Fe,  Or)  (Poj,  Qr^O^  (oflen  with  MgO 
and  Alj  Oj).     Syat. — Ou bia 

I.  Black  grains  and  crystals,  resembling  magnetite,  commonly 
in  olivine-rocks. 

U.  Form — Granules,  or  squares  and  hexagons,  derived  from 
octahedra.  Colour — Black  and  opaque  unless  especially  thin, 
when  it  becomes  a  rich  claret-brown.    D.  Befir. — None.    Isotropic. 

i\ra<e.— Compare  magnetite.    See  also  spinelloidi. 

Ooooolitb. — A  granular  ferriferous  diopside.  Occurs  in  some 
crystalline  limestones.  Oolour  various  shades  of  green,  almost 
or  completely  colourless  in  thin  sections.     See  Augite. 

Oobdibbftb. — Comp. — HjCMg,  Fe)^  Alg  Sii^  O^  (Farrington). 
Syet. — ^Rhombic. 

L  Typical  colour  a  delicate  blue,  inclining  to  grey;  forms 
fflassy-looking  patches  in  some  granitoid  and  gneissic  rocks,  and 
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may  occur  as  prisms,  though  rarely,  in  lavas.  Not  scratched  by 
the  knife,  but  easily  decomposed  and  becoming  thus  much  softer. 
II.  Form — Mostly  irregular  grains.  EncL — Fibrous  enclosures 
of  sillimanite  common.  Re/r.  Index — 1  -536  ^  hence  shows  no 
pitted  appearance.  Colou/r — Colourless  to  £Eiint  blue.  Decomposi- 
tion products  greyish  or  yellowish-green.  PUo. — Though  marked 
in  thick  specimens,  feeble  in  ordinary  sections.  Bluish  when 
the  shorter  diagonal  of  the  nicol  is  parallel  to  base ;  pale  yellow 
when  it  is  parallel  to  vertical  axis.  D,  Refr. — Colours  commonly 
first  order  only.     Extinct. — Rhombic. 

Note.  — See  Finite.    Distinguished  from  quartz  hy  biaxial  oharaoter. 

Diallage. — A  common  form  of  monoclinio  pyroxene. 

L  Conspicuous  by  its  sub-metallic  lustre  when  the  rock  is 
turned  about  in  the  hand.  The  lustrous  separation-planes  give 
it  a  "  foliated  "  character,  amounting,  indeed,  to  a  new  cleavage 
parallel  to  the  orthopinacoid.  It  cannot  well  be  distinguished 
from  bronzite,  hypersthene,  and  bastite  in  the  rock-mass. 

U.  Like  the  pale  brown  augites,  but  has,  in  all  sections  but 
those  approaching  the  orthopinacoid,  a  series  of  strong  striae, 
which  are  the  traces  of  planes  of  schillerisation.  End, — Numerous 
brownish  secondary  enclosures  on  the  separation-planes  (fig.  30). 

NgU, — ^Dialla^e  should  now  be  closely  linked  with  augtte,  crystals  of  the 
latter  being  at  times  diallagio  on  the  edges.  It  passes  very  commonly  into 
hornblende. 

DioPSlDB.  Comp.  —  MgCaSi^Og.  A  pale  green  scarcely 
ferriferous  monocHnic  pyroxene,  often  colourless  in  sections. 
See  Augite ;  also  Olivine. 

DiPYRE  (see  Scapolites). 

Dolomite.  Gomp.  —  Ca  Mg  0^  O^  Sy»t.  —  Hexagonal  (Tri- 
gonal); almost  isomQrphous  with  calcite. 

I.  Occurs  in  cavities  of  rocks  rich  in  calcic  and  magnesio 
silicates  and  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  calcite.  Curved  faces 
of  the  rhombohedron  frequent.  Forms,  in  minute  or  coarser 
granules,  whole  masses  of  ''limestone,"  which  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  ordinary  limestones  by  higher  specific  gravity 
(2*85  about)  and  action  with  acids  (see  pp.  36  and  70). 

II.  Like  calcite,  but  twinning  is  by  no  means  common  in  rock- 
building  forms.  Well-outlined  sections  of  rhombohedral  crystals 
are  characteristic  in  dolomite,  but  are  rare  in  calcite  (PL  II.,  fig.  2). 

El.£0LITE  (see  Nepheline). 
Enstatite  (see  Rhombic  Pyroxenes). 

Epidote,  variety  Pistacite.  Comp.  — H  Cag  (Al,  Fe),  Sij  O^. 
Syat. — Monoclinic. 

I.  When  in  fair-sized   crystals  or  grains,  shows  the  char- 
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acteristic  yellow-green  ooloar.     Oocan  often  as  a  decomposition- 
product  in  fibrous  groups. 

IL  (see  fig.  29).  Fwm  —  Prismatic,  but  the  plane  of 
symmetry  is  perpendicular  to  the  long  axis  of  the  crystals. 
Hence  what  appear  to  be  cross-sections  of  the  prism,  with  an 
angle  of  115*  27',  must  be  read  as  bounded  by  the  base  and  the 
orthopinacoid.  Occurs  very  often  as  irregular  granules,  spreading 
through  the  rock  where  decomposition  of  lime-silicates  has  gone 
on.  At  other  times  colourless  or  coloured  little  prisms  are  seen 
projecting  into  cavities  which  have  since  been  filled  with  pale 
green  chlorite.  CUao. — Basal  perfect,  orthopinacoidal  often  good. 
Hence  on  the  rhomboidal  sections,  which  at  first  suggest  a  pale 
hornblende,  there  are  at  times  two  cleavages  parallel  to  the 
outline;  and  a  slight  obliquity  in  the  cutting  will  make  the 
characteristic  angle  of  epidote  agree  with  that  of  the  hornblende 
prism.  Rtfr,  Index — 1*75,  or  almost  as  high  as  that  of  common 
garnet.  Cohv/r — At  times  colourless,  but  typically  pale  yellow 
or  a  faint  yellow-green  in  which  yellow  largely  predominates. 
PUo. — Faint.  i>.  Refr, — Stronger  than  common  pyroxenes  and 
amphiboles.  Optic  axial  plane  parallel  to  clinopinacoid  and 
therefore  perpendicular  to  the  longer  direction  of  the  crystals. 
EaAinct — Parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  edge  formed  by  the 
base  and  orthopinacoid  in  sections  parallel  to  these  planes,  and 
thus  ''straight"  also  in  almost  all  the  sections  that  look  prismatic. 

In  clinopinacoidal  (rhomboid)  sections  extinction  is  practically 
parallel  to  the  trace  of  the  orthopinacoid ;  in  the  rhomboid  sec- 
tions of  an  amphibole  it  would  occur  parallel  to  the  diagonals. 
OpU  Sign — Vibration-direction  for  the  fastest  ray  is  nearly 
parallel  to  principal  axis  and  is  the  acute  bisectrix.  Tvnna — 
Occasionally  seen ;  composition-plane  parallel  to  orthopinacoid. 

^o<e.— CcMnpare  Zoisite. 

Felspars  (see  Orthoclase,  Microcline,  and  Plagioclases). 

Fluor-spar.     Gomp. — Oa  Fj.    Syst. — ^Oubia 

L  Occurs  in  altered  rocks,  sometimes  with  tourmaline ;  common 
colour  violet,  appearing  in  patches  between  the  other  minerals. 
Hardness  =»  4. 

II.  Form — Sometimes  shows  defined  edges ;  generally  irregular. 
Cleav. — Octahedral,  perfect,  the  intersections  at  times  suggesting 
calcite.  Z<m, — Coloured  zones  occasionally,  somewhat  imperfect 
and  sporadically  developed.  Refr,  Index — 1*433;  lower  than 
that  of  the  balsam.  Colour — Colourless,  but  often  with  violet 
patches  irregularly  developed.  This  colour  is  characteristic  in 
small  grains  that  might  otherwise  remain  undetected.  2>.  Refr. 
—None.     Isotropic. 
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Garnet  The  name  of  a  group  of  minerals,  the  composition  of 
ivhich  may  be  stated  as  (Oa,  Fe,  Mg,  Mn),  (Al,,  Fe^  Or,)  Si,  Oi,- 
SyiU — Oubic. 

L  Oommonly-red  (Almandine  and  Fyrope);  or  pale  brown 
(Grossnlarite).  Not  scratched  with  the  knife.  Forms  domin- 
ated by  the  rhombic  dodecahedron,  often  rounded.  The  other 
minerals  of  the  rock  are  often  bent  round  the  hard  resisting 
garnets,  which  produce  an  eye-structure  and  stand  out  like  knots. 
The  easy  fusibility  of  common  garnets  is  a  guide  in  cases  of  doubt. 

n.  F&rm — In  some  lavas  sharply  outlined,  but  almost  always 
in  ovoid  or  spheroidal  gnuns,  small  or  large.  These,  in  some 
**  flaser-gabbros,"  form  a  zone  around  decomposing  minerals. 
Clean. — Not  always  seen;  parallel  to  rhombic  dodecahedron. 
EncL — Common,  of  all  kinds,  sometimes  regularly  arranged. 
Zon. — Occasionally  seen,  as  in  the  coloured  zones  of  melanite 
(lime-iron-titanium  garnet).  Refr.  Index — Exceptionally  high, 
about  1  '770.  The  outlines  become  thus  very  strongly  marked 
where  they  come  against  most  of  the  other  minerals  in  a  slide. 
Colour— Colourless  to  pink  or  brown  (melanite).  Commonly  a  pale 
but  unmistakable  pink.  D,  Rqfir, — Isotropic,  but  with  iairly  fre- 
quent anomalous  double-refraction,  showing  grey  tints.   (Fig.  43.) 

Gbdbitb  (see  Anthophyllite). 

Glauoonitb  (see  p.  191). 

Glaucophanb  (see  Soda-amphiboles). 

Graphite.    Comp.—O. 

I.  Occasionally  forms  considerable  beds  and  masses.  Best 
recognised  by  characters  stated  on  p.  71. 

II.  Opaque ;  steel-grey  by  reflected  light,  resembling  granular 
magnetite. 

Gypsum.    Comp.— CaSO.  +  2H,0.    /%««.— Monoclinic. 

I.  Found  in  washings  of  clays ;  also  as  crystalline  masses  (gyp- 
sums of  the  Alps;  alabasters).    Scratchable  with  the  thumb-nail. 

n.  Form — Commonly  seen  as  little  rhomboidal  cleavage- 
flakes.  The  angle  between  the  pyramidal  and  orthopinacoidal 
cleavages,  which  bound  these  forms,  is  113"^  51',  and  is  often 
useful  for  measurement.  Gleav. — Clinopinacoidal  perfect;  the 
two  cleavages  above  mentioned  are  also  developed.  Bejr.  Index 
— 1-524.  Colour — Colourless.  D,  Reft. — ^Low;  beautiful  clear 
colours.  Optic  axial  plane  is  the  clinopinacoid.  Twm — Fairly 
common,  on  orthopinacoid,  producing  the  '<  arrow-head  twin.* 

Hjsmatitb.  Camp.— FcgOg.  5'y«<.— Hexagonal  (Trigonal). 
In  sections  shows  clear  orange-red  plates,  or  granular  patches 
associated  with  magnetite  or  decomposing  ferriferous  minerals* 
By  reflected  light  characteristic  red  colour.     See  lamonite. 
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Hauynb.  Ccmip. — (Na^  Oa)5  AJ^  Bi^  O^ .  S,  O^.  See  Nosean. 
SyBt, — Cubic 

I.  Sometimes  recognisable  as  blue  or  dark-grey  crystals  or 
granules  on  broken  surfaces  of  lavas.  Yitreous  lustre  when  blue 
and  fairly  fresh. 

IL  Form — Hexagonal  or  square,  resulting  mainly  from  sections 
of  rhombic  dodecahedra.  Often  minute.  End.  —  Abundant 
enclosures  grouped  in  straight  lines,  often  rod-like  and  at  right 
angles  to  one  another.  Under  a  ^-inch  objeotiye  these  appear 
like  a  black  cross-hatching,  which  is  particularly  marked  towards 
the  centre  of  the  crystal.  Zwi, — Often  a  darker  or  lighter  zone 
at  edge.  Where  the  crystal  is  corroded,  the  dark  zone  often 
follows  the  outline  and  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  phenomenon  of  alter* 
ation.  Refr.  Index — About  1*5,  or  lower  than  the  balsam,  but 
not  so  low  as  fluor-spar.  Colour — Colourless,  with  grey-blue 
dusky  centre ;  or  blue  throughout ;  or  clear  blue  towards  margin 
and  colourless  within.  2>.  JUfir. — Isotropic;  but  occasional 
anomalies,  as  in  leucite,  the  colours  being  very  low  greys. 

Note. — See  Nosean.    Lapis-Lazoli  appears  to  be  an  allied  speoies. 

Hornblende.  Com;?.— m(Mg,  Ca,  Fe)Si03  +  n(Mg,  Ca,  Fe) 
(AI3,  Feg)  Si  0^  (for  constitution,  see  Groth,  Tab.  UebersiclU,  1898, 
p.  151).  Closely  comparable  to  the  monodinic  pyroxenes.  SyeL 
— Monoclinia 

I.  like  augite,  but  prisms  often  longer,  and  of  more  fibrous 
aspect.  Tends  to  form  in  radial  bunches  in  fissures  and  on  joint- 
surfaces.  Common  in  minutely  fibrous  and  actinolitio  forms  as 
a  product  of  paramorphism  from  pyroxene. 

Smabagditb,  which  is  thus  produced,  is  a  bright  green,  as  seen 
in  some  gabbros.  On  many  rock-surfaces  the  form  of  the  cross- 
sections  of  the  prism  (see  below)  can  be  dearly  seen. 

II.  Form — ^IVismatic,  commonly  with  six-sided  cross-sections, 
the  bounding  planes  being  the  prism  and  the  clinopinacoids. 
Prism-angle  about  124**,  the  rhombus  thus  formed  being  cut 
off  at  its  acute  angles  by  the  traces  of  the  clinopinacoids. 
Often  minute  fibrous  groups  and  yeins  occur.  Surrounds 
altering  pyroxenes,  and  often  occurs  as  patches  in  them. 
Cleav. — Prismatic;  in  cross -sections  the  cleavages  commonly 
show  very  clearly,  the  obliquity  of  their  angle  contrasting 
with  the  rectangular  cleavages  of  the  pyroxenes  (figs.  26,  35). 
Fnd. — Being  itself  so  often  a  product  of  alteration,  does 
not  pass  into  schillerised  types  such  as  are  prevalent 
among  pyroxenes.  Zon. — Somewhat  rare;  a  dark  zone  of 
alteration    sometimes    appears    at    edge,    where    the    crystal 
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has  been  acted  on  by  a  hot  matrix,  separation  of  magnetite  having 
taken  place.  Refr,  Index — ^About  1*65;  thus  shows  pitted  sur- 
faces. Colour — Pale  yellowish  to  strong  brown  (varieties  with 
much  ferric  oxide) ;  or  pale  green  to  dark  bluish-green.  Sxabag- 
DiTB  is  often  almost  or  completely  colourless  in  section;  in  thicker 
sections,  a  clear  grass-green.  The  &ce-pleoohroism  of  hornblende 
causes  sections  parallel  to  the  principal  axis  to  be  of  a  distinctly 
darker  colour  than  the  cross-sections.  PUo, — ^Yery  marked  in 
the  coloured  varieties,  the  axis-colours  giving  yellow-brown  to 
deep  brown  or  almost  black,  and  pale  yellow-green  to  strong  dark 
green.  In  vertical  sections  the  maximum  coloration  occurs 
when  the  shorter  diagonal  of  the  nicol  is  parallel  to  the  prlnci|>al 
axis.  Oompare  tourmaline  and  biotite.  D.  E»fr, — Fairly  strong ; 
colours  like  augite.  Optic  axial  plane  is  the  dinopinacoid. 
EoctimsL — On  dinopinacoid  sometimes  almost  '<  straight ; "  angle 
with  principal  axis  commonly  about  10*"  or  12"*,  rising  to  22*". 
Hence  in  random  prismatic  sections  typically  a  small  angle,  as 
oppo-ed  to  that  of  augite.  The  longer  direction  in  prismatic 
sections  is  practically  parallel  to  the  slowest-ray  vibration-trace. 
TwvM — Fairly  common,  mostly  simple;  composition-face  parallel 
to  the  orthopinacoid.  The  pleochroism  makes  their  detection 
easy  by  means  of  the  single  nicol  only,  the  two  halves  appearing 
differently  tinted* 

NoU»  —The  doftvages  in  oroas-seotionB  f onn  a  safe  means  of  distinguishing 
the  ampbiboles  from  the  pyroxenes ;  the  pleochroism  is  also  commonly  an 
excellent  guide,  bat  it  mast  he  remembered  that  pile  hornblendes  cannot  be 
strongly  pleochroic,  while  soda-pyroxenes  are  so  in  a  fair  degree.  Note  also 
the  common  form  of  the  cross-sections.  The  destructive  action  of  the  magma, 
referred  to  above  under  ''Zoning/'  often  leaves  only  black  and  opaque 
skeletons  of  the  hornblende  ciystals  (compare  Biotite).  For  allied  ampni- 
boles  see  aotinolite,  soda-amphibole,  and  tremdite.   Also  anthophyUite. 

Hypersthene  (see  Rhombic  Pyroxenes). 

Ihnenlte  (see  Titanic  Iron  Ore). 

Iron. — N'ative  iron  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  except  in  meteo- 
rites. It  may  be  micro-chemically  treated  by  placing  a  drop  of 
acid  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  on  a  grain  or  section ;  if  native 
iron  is  present,  copper  will  be  at  once  deposited.  It  also  decom- 
poses the  solution  of  ammonium  molybdate  used  for  detection 
of  phosphates,  a  fine  blue  predpitate  being  formed,  which  does 
not  occur  when  iron  oxides  are  examined.  Metallic  iron  is 
whiter  and  more  lustrous  than  magnetite  when  viewed  with  re- 
flected light  under  the  microscope.    Opaque  in  transmitted  lights 

Iron  Fyritea.  Comp.^'W^  Sj.  Syat^tjtiiA  is  cubic  (the  easily 
deoomposinff  marcasite  is  rhombic). 

L  The  ciU>io  form  is  commonly  recognisiible  with  the  eye  or 
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lens;  the  hardness  (  »  6*5)  distinguishes  it  from  pyrrhotine  (4) 
and  copper  pyrites  (3*5).  The  colour  is  also  whiter  and  more 
brassy. 

II.  Form — Mostly  squares.  Colour — Opaque  by  transmitted 
light;  shows  a  brass-yellow  colour,  almost  silvery-yellow,  by 
reflected  light.  Easily  thus  distinguished  from  magnetite. 
Sometimes  decomposed  to  opaque  brown  or  brownish-white 
pseudomorpbs. 

Kaolin.     Comp. — H^  Alg  Sij  Oa    SyaL — Monoclinic  or  triclinia 

I.  The  soft  white  decomposition-product  of  felspars,  often 
found  as  a  powder  between  the  crystals  of  granitoid  rocks  or  in 
the  matrix  of  elvans,  dbc. 

n.  ^omi—Occasionally  shows  well-defined  hexagonal  plates. 
Colour — Colourless.  The  powdei^  products  occurring  in  sections 
of  felspars  appear  opaque  white  by  reflected  lights  D.  Refr. — 
Being  extremely  thin,  the  little  plates  may  give  low  colours, 
thouffh  the  double  refraction  is  in  reality  strong.  Extinct — 
Basal  plates  are  not  isotropic ;  they  have  been  said  to  extinguish 
parallel  to  lines  which  are  not  perpendicular  to  any  of  the 
bounding  edges. 

Ktanits.     Comp. — Al,  Si  O5.     /Sy««.— Tridinic. 

L  Known  by  its  beautiful  blue  colour  and  easy  macropinacoidal 
cleavage,  the  mineral  becoming  truly  lath-shaped  on  fracture. 
Sometimes  in  little  blue  granules,  the  colour  being  more  delicate 
than  that  of  hauyne.    Found  in  some  rocks  of  metamorphic  origin. 

n.  Form — Often  granular.  Cleav, — Distinct.  Ee/r.  Index — 
High ;  slightly  above  olivine.  CoUwr — Colourless,  but  blue  in 
thick  sections.     2>.  B^r, — Between  felspars  and  augite. 

Labradorite  (see  Flag  oclases). 

Leucite.     Comp.—{K,  Na)  Al  Si,  O^     ^ya^— Probably  cubic 

I.  Small  or  large  opaque  white  spheroidal  crystals  (icositetra- 
hedra  more  or  less  ix>unded  by  external  action).  The  small  ones 
appear  dull  white  throughout,  but  the  larger  show  on  fracture  a 
translucent  interior  with  almost  a  gummy  lustre.  Hardness 
very  little  below  that  of  felspars.  At  present  known  almost 
exclu/iively  in  lavas. 

n.  Iform — Octagonal  or  almost  circular  sections ;  several  often 
grouped  together.  CUav. — Not  visible.  End. — Foreign  bodies, 
such  as  glass^ndosures,  are  often  grouped  regularly  in  zones  or 
radially,  forming  sometimes  a  considerable  part  of  the  bulk  of  the 
crystal.  The  smaller  leuoites  in  the  groundmass  of  lavas  seem 
particularly  to  affect  this  habit.  Zon. — As  above  stated,  marked 
by  enclosures.  E^.  Index — 1-508,  and  thus  below  that  of  the 
balsam.  Colour — Colourless,  but  becoming  earthy  brown  where 
decomposed.     D.  i?^.— The  smaller  crystals  are  commonly 
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iflotropio;  but  the  larger  show  a  complex  system  of  lamella 
oroBsing  one  another  and  light  or  dark  grey  in  colour.  In  very 
thick  sections  (say  2  or  3  mm.)  these  lamells  appear  brilliantly 
coloured,  like  thick  glass  under  stress.     (Figs.  37,  40.) 

^ote.— Infiuible,  giyes  strong  potossinm  flame-reaotion  (p.  85),  and  does 
not  gelatinise  in  H  Ul.    Compare  Analoime. 

Lbuooxjsnr  (see  Titanic  Iron  Ore). 

Limonite.  Comp, — H^  Fe^  O^  A  common  earthy  brown  pro- 
duct of  the  alteration  of  ferriferous  minerals.  Orange-brown 
stains  around  sections  of  such  minerals  in  altered  rocks  may  be 
attributed  to  limonite.  Seen  commonly  as  a  cementing  material 
in  sandstones.     Yellowish-brown  by  reflected  light 

Magnetite.    Cowi;?.— FojO^.    Syat-Oxihic 

I.  Iron-black  grains  or  octahedra,  with  lustrous  fracture-surfaces. 
Not  scratched  by  knife.    Well  developed  in  some  chlorite-schists. 

II.  ^orm— Sections  of  octahedra  (squares  and  hexagons),  or 
mere  grains  and  patches.  In  the  glassy  groundmass  of  rocks 
forms  skeleton-crystals  of  cross-like  patterns,  or  rods  and  strings 
of  united  crystallites.  Occurs  also  as  a  product  of  the  decom- 
position of  minerals,  when  iron  is  left  behind  after  the  removal 
of  other  bases.  Thus  the  cracks  of  olivine  are  often  marked  out 
by  magnetite  (6g.  31),  and  the  hornblendes  of  some  lavas  become 
dissolved  away,  leaving  a  skeletal  pseudomorph  of  magnetite 
mnules.  Cdowr — Opaque  even  in  thinnest  sections ;  steel  grey 
by  reflected  light. 

^ole.— Compare  Cbromiie,  Iron  pyritea,  and  Titanio  iron  ore. 

Mblilite  (see  p.  262). 

Micas. — The  mem\>erB  of  this  important  group  that  are  most 
frequently  met  with  have  so  many  characters  in  common  that 
these  are  treated  together  here.  Gomp, — Two  broad  chemical 
groups  may  be  formed,  the  alkali  micaa  and  the  magnesium-iron 
micas ;  writing  the  bases  in  descending  order  of  importance,  the 
micas  of  the  latter  group  are  silicates  of  magnesia,  alumina,  iron, 
and  alkalies,  while  those  of  the  former  are  silicates  of  alumina, 
alkalies,  iron,  and  magnesia.    Syst, — Probably  all  are  monoclinia 

I.  The  micas  appear  as  lustrous  little  plates,  silvery,  bronze- 
coloured,  green,  or  black,  with  a  most  exceptionally  good  basal 
cleavage.  The  knife  scratches  them  easily,  producing  a  very 
characteristic  grating  sound,  audible  even  when  minute  flakes  are 
operated  on.  The  thumb-nail  scratches  them  with  difficulty,  if  at 
all  (compare  chlorite).  Viewed  from  the  side,  the  cleavage  gives 
them  a  lamellar  appearance  and  the  characteristic  lustre  is  lost 

II.  Form — Hexagonal  basal  sections,  often  mere  platy  areas 
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with  ragged  edges.  The  lamellar  character  can  commonly  b« 
seen  bj  examining  the  margin  of  such  sections  with  a  ^-  or  4-inch 
power.  Vertical  sections  are  rectangular;  but  commonfj  the 
traces  of  the  prism  planes  are  lost,  the  edges  of  the  cleavage-planes 
giving  a  ragged  fibrous  boundary,  and  the  traces  of  the  basal 
planes  being  on  the  contrary  very  shaq).  Often  bent  and  de- 
formed among  the  other  more  resisting  minerals,  CUav, — 
Basal,  exceedingly  well  marked.  EtuI, — Dark  patches  often 
appear ;  some  may  be  true  enclosures,  while  others  are  developed 
around  colourless  enclosures  of  zircon,  &a  Zon, — Coloured  zones 
sometimes  (but  rarely)  visible  in  basal  sections.  Refr.  Index — 
Higher  than  quartz  ( °>  about  1  -58).  Colawr — Colourless  to  brown 
and  green.  Darkest  in  basal  sections.  Decompose  to  green 
chloritic  products.  Pleo. — Very  strong  in  coloured  varieties. 
Darkest  tints  occur  when  the  deavage-lines  are  parallel  to  the 
shorter  diagonal  of  the  nicoL  Z>.  Refr, — Exceptionally  strong 
(about  *04),  being  higher  than  common  epidote.  The  optic  axial 
plane  is  parallel  to  the  clinopinacoid  or  the  orthopinacoid ;  the 
basal  sections  (or,  better  still,  cleavage-flakes  taken  from  the 
rock-specimen  direct)  show  admirable  figures  with  convergent 
light,  the  optic  axial  angle  being  0°  to  about  70"*.  Extinct. — 
vertical  sections  extinguish  perpendicular  and  parallel  to  the 
basal  cleavage,  the  minute  deviations  from  this  rule  not  being 
recognisable  in  rock-sections.  Opt,  Sign — Negative ;  the  principid 
axis  is  practically  the  vibration-direction  for  the  fastest  ray,  the 
deviation  of  the  acute  bisectrix  from  it  being  inappreciable. 

Note, — See  Biotite,  Muscovite,  and  Phlogopite.  In  oases  of  doabt  it  is 
best  to  speak  merely  of  "dark  mioa"  or  **hght  mica"  until  better  teats 
can  be  applied. 

MiCBOOLiNE  and  Soda-Microcline  (Anorthoclasb). — Comp. 
— Like  orthoclase  and  soda-orthoclase.  Syet — Triclinic;  pseudo- 
monoclinic. 

I.  The  common  felspar  of  graphic  granite.  On  its  surfaces 
the  lens  generally  reveals  a  structure  of  opaque  little  whitish 
rods  crossing  at  right  angles  and  alternating  with  somewhat 
more  translucent  areas.  Flesh-red,  yellowish,  or  green  (Amazon- 
stone).     G  =  2-57,  to  2-60  in  soda-microcline. 

II.  Resembles  orthoclase,  but  shows  with  crossed  nicols  a 
more  or  less  defined  system  of  repeated  twinning,  the  minute 
lamellar  components  crossing  one  another  nearly  at  right  angles 
and  producing  a  coloured  mesh-work.*     As  Rosenbusch  shows, 

*  Sabereky's  ingenious  explanation  of  this  effect  {NevLts  Jahrb./Or  Min,^ 
Beilage  Bd.  vii.,  1801,  p.  360),  as  due  to  the  crossing  of  the  Umelle  of  only 
one  set  of  twin-ooroponents,  those  of  the  albite  type,  is  difficult  to  verify, 
but  must  clearly  be  taken  into  consideration. 
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if  one  group  be  set  upright  in  the  field,  and  rotated  until  ex- 
tinction occnrg  in  one  of  the  sets  of  lsmell»  composing  it,  one 
set  from  the  group  lying  perpendicular  to  the  first  is,  in  most 
sections,  simmtaneously  extinguished.  Black  bands  crossing 
one  another  at  right  angles  are  thus  conspicuous  in  the  field. 
In  the  zone  parallel  to  the  microdiagonal,  the  maximum  angle 
of  extinction  for  the  albite-type  of  lamella  is  18**. 

In  basal  cleavage-plates,  extinction  occurs  at  15}*  from  the 
trace  of  the  pinacoidal  cleavage  (at  0*  in  orthoclase).  B^. 
/n^ea^— 1*526.    (See  Plagioclases,  and  fig.  25.) 

Muscovite.  (7<m^— H,  K  AI3  Si,  0,2  (afber  QrfOi).  A  typical 
and  common  alumma^kali  mica.  For  general  characters,  see 
Micas.     Special  points : — 

I.  Commonly  Ught-coloured  and  silvery,  but  approaching  black 
as  the  crystals  become  thicker.  Very  common  in  mica-schists 
(often  with  sbbioitb  and  other  varieties) ;  also  in  many  granites. 

II.  Colour — Colourless  or  palest  yellow-brown.  Pleo. — ^Visible 
if  the  mica  shows  even  a  trace  of  colour.  2>.  Sejfr. — Strong 
(-041).  Colours  commonly  pinks  and  greens  of  third  and  fourth 
orders,  or  high  white.  Sections  parallel  to  the  basal  cleavage  are 
not,  as  in  tvpical  biotite,  practically  isotropic.  This  point  may  be 
conveniently  observed  in  cleavage-flakes.  Optic  axial  angle  wide 
(50*  to  70*),  the  figure  with  convergent  light  being  a  striking  one 
and  easily  obtained  with  fairly  thick  cleavage-plates.  Optic  axial 
plane  perpendicular  to  dinopinacoid.  The  trace  of  the  optic  axial 
plane,  which  is  easily  found  by  the  axial  figure,  is  the  vibration- 
direction  of  the  slow  ray  in  the  cleavage-flake.    (Fig&  24  and  43.) 

NoU» — Often  oconn  in  minute  fomiB  in  altered  potash-felspar.  Sbbioitb 
is  covered  by  the  above  description.    See  Micas,  Biotite,  and  Phlogopite. 

Natboutb.     Gomp. — Nek^AljAifi^^  +  2  H^O.    Syat — Rhombic. 

I.  A  common  product  of  the  decomposition  of  such  silicates  as 
nepheline,  soda-felspars,  dec.  Occurs  in  radiating  fibrous  groups, 
colourless  or  stained  light  brown.  Hardness  =  5-5,  but  difficult 
to  test  in  the  rock,  owing  to  the  brittle  nature  of  the  prismatic 
crystals.     See  Blowpipe  characters,  p.  74. 

II.  FoTTn — ^Like  most  zeolites,  forms  radiating  groups  of  prisms 
in  decomposing  minerals  or  in  cavities  of  the  rock.  R^fr,  Index — 
1*483;  below  that  of  felspars.  Colour — Colourless.  2).  Ee/r, — 
Commonly  bright  first  oraer  colours.  The  fibrous  groups  natur- 
ally show  a  partial  or  complete  dark  cross  with  crossed  nicols 
(see  p.  149).  Extwict — Rhombic.  Opt,  Sign — Positive;  the  longer 
direction  of  the  prism  is  that  of  vibration  for  the  slowest  ray. 

Nepheline.  Comp.— Approximately  (Na,  K)  Al  Si  O^.  (See 
p.  74.)    Sy9U — ^Hexagonal 
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I.  Brown  or  greenish  greasy-looking  masses  in  holocrystalline 
rocks  (eljeolitb),  or  colourless  grains  and  short  hexagonal  prisms 
in  lavas.  Excellently  seen  thus  in  the  latter  form  in  the  well- 
known  basalt  of  Eatzenbnckel,  Odeuwald,  where  it  plays  the 
part  of  a  porphyritio  felspar.  Hardness  «  5*5 ;  thus  just  scratched 
witli  a  knife  when  fresh. 

Very  easily  decomposed,  and  then  produces  soft  grey-brown 
areas  and  pseudomorphs,  in  which  recrystallisation  is  going  on, 
resulting  in  seolites.  On  some  phonolites  the  little  hejugonal 
cross-sections  of  nepheline  can  be  picked  out  with  the  eye  as 
opaque  lighter  patches  in  a  grey  or  brownish  groundmass. 

IL  Farm — Irregular  grains  (el^eolite)  or  short  hexagonal 
prisms,  giving  squares  and  hexagons  as  the  most  typical  sections. 
CUiMf, — Not  seen.  EncL — Common,  arranged  in  zones.  Zon. — 
Common.  B^.  Index — 1*543.  Colour — Colourless.  When 
decomposed,  a  very  characteristic  earthy  yellowish  -  brown. 
2>.  Be/r, — Colours  like  apatite;  lower  than  felspars.  Hexagonal 
sections  isotropic,  unless  obliqua  When  altered,  gives  fibrous 
aggregate  eSeoU     Opt.  iSt^— N^ative.     (Fig.  34.) 

iVote. —Compare  apatite  and  nosean.  See  also  analoime  and  natrolite  for 
deoompoeition-prodncts.  In  the  elsolite-iyenitee  the  weaker  double-refrac- 
tion helps  to  oistingniBh  the  elsoUte  from  the  ontwinned  felspars,  while 
oonvergent  light  of  coarse  gives  a  nniazial  fignro. 

NosBAH.  Ccwi^.— Nag  Alg  Sij  0„  .  S  O^  (  «  Nag  AI3  Sij  0^^  + 
NikjSG^).    Syat—Onhic 

I.  Often  visible  as  dark  grey  hexagonal  sections  on  the  rock- 
surface.  Forms  thus  darker  patches  in  the  grey  or  brown 
groundmass  of  some  phonolites;  sometimes  opaque  light  brown. 

n.  Like  haiiyne,  but  commonly  larger,  and  colourless  to 
greyish-brown.  Dark  outer  zone  often  conspicuous  (as  in  the  fine 
corroded  examples  in  the  leudtite  of  Bieden,  Eifel,  seen  in  fig.  37). 

^oee.— See  Haftyne.  Noeean  or  haiiyne  can  he  treated  microohemically 
by  decomposing  with  dilate  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporatine  at  a  merely 
moderate  temperatore.  If  ciyttals  of  gypsam  are  formed  abundantly 
(commonly  in  radiating  himches)  the  mineral  is  ha&yne. 

Oligoclase  (see  Plagioclases). 

Olivine.     (7omp.— (Mg,  Fe),  Si  O4.     fi'y*^.— Rhombic. 

L  Granules  or  approximately  rectangular  crystals,  somewhat 
conspicuously  marked  out  by  their  yellow-green  colour  and 
glassy  lustre  from  their  surroundings,  which  are  commonlv 
darker  silicates.  Not  scratched  by  the  knife.  Sometimes,  with 
chromite,  builds  up  considerable  rock-masses.  Diopside  may  be 
mistaken  at  times  for  olivine.     When  altered,  however,  the 
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appearance  of  olivine  changes  greatly.  It  becomes  soft  and 
grey-green^  or  even  black  if  much  magnetite  has  separated  out 
within  it.  Thus  in  the  <<  Forellenstein  **  (Troctolite)  of  Volpers- 
dorf  or  the  Lizard,  and  in  many  rocks  with  ''lustre-mottling" 
(see  p.  101),  the  mineral  appears  as  dusky  grey-black  granules, 
and  might  be  mistaken  in  some  gabbros  for  a  decomposing 
pyroxene.  It  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind  this  masking 
of  olivine  by  its  decomposition-productB  (fig.  31). 

XL  Form —  Barely  a  perfect  outline,  but  typically  an  elongated 
hexagon;  in  many  lavas  and  in  rocks  with  granitic  structure, 
irregular  forms  or  elliptical  grains;  also  common  as  groups  of 
grains.  Very  often  cracked  and  corroded  in  lavas,  since  it  occurs 
as  a  porphyritic  constituent.  Cleav. — Not  often  visible.  End, 
— Liquid  and  other  enclosures  common,  often  in  delicate  ramify- 
ing forms.  Schillerisation  may  be  studied  in  all  stages  in  olivine, 
some  sections  finally  looking  almost  diallagio  (as  in  the  dolerite 
of  Kentallen,  Appin).  Eefr,  Index — 1*679  ;  near  the  pyroxenes. 
Colour — Colourless.  Faint  yellow-brown  in  the  exceptionally 
ferriferous  varieties.  Alteration-products  green  of  various  shades, 
occurring  on  margin  and  along  cracks  (fig.  38),  often  with  develop- 
ment of  opaque  granules  (magnetite).  PUo, — The  green  decom- 
position-products are  pleochroia  2>.  Befr, — As  strong  as  epidote; 
weaker  than  muscovite.  Esotind, — Parallel  to  the  axes  of 
symmetry  of  most  of  the  sections. 

NoU, — Frequently  only  to  be  traced  as  psendomorphs  (see  Serpentine). 
Calcite  may  thus  replace  olivine.  Prof.  Jnda  has  shown  that  many  patches 
of  magnetite  may  represent  altered  olivine.  MM.  Le'vy  and  Lacroix  describe 
a  transparent  red  deoomposition-prodnct  with  distinct  macropinacoidal 
cleavage.     Note  the  oolonrless  character  of  unaltered  olivine. 

Opal.   Gomp, — SiO,;  perhaps  some  water.    Sysk — Amorphous. 

I.  Opalescent,  appearing  bluish  by  reflected  and  brownish 
by  transmitted  light.  Sometimes  clear  and  colourless  (hyalite). 
Occurs  with  chalcedony,  commonly  in  cavities  of  rhyolitic  or 
trachytic  lavas;  also  replacing  wood.  Hardness  sometimes 
below  6, 

n.  In  sections  colourless,  sometimes  showing  iridescent  films 
by  reflected  light.  Isotropic,  with  occasional  strain-phenomena, 
producing  a  black  cross  between  crossed  nicols.    See  Chalcedony. 

Orthoclase.  Gamp.—iJL,  Na)  Al  Si,  O^.  i9y9«.— Monoclinic,  or 
pseudo-monoclinia 

I.  Prismatic  or  granular.  Olear  and  colourless,  with  faint 
brownish  exterior  and  vitreous  lustre  (sakidinb  of  lavas)  to 
nearly  opaque  white,  grey,  brown,  or  red  crystals  (common 
orthoclase).      Occasional    schillerised    and    iridescent    forms. 
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Oleavage-planes  well  marked,  basal  and  clinopmacoidal^  with 
vitreous  to  pearly  lustre.  Hardness  =  6.  G  »  2'56-2'58. 
Strong  potassium  reaction  in  flame.  Twin  forms  very  often 
reoogniaable.  Where  the  outer  form  is  obscure,  as  in  most 
granites,  the  fractured  surface  of  the  rock  shows  crystals  with 
the  basal  cleavages  aloping  in  one  half  towards  the  eye  and  in 
the  other  and  duller  half  away  from  it,  giving  thus  evidence  of 
the  simple  twinning  (p.  16). 

IL  Form — ^Prismatic ;  cross-«ections  approximately  rectangu- 
lar. Barely  truly  granular,  and  thus  differing  from  quartz. 
Clean, — Distinct,  often  in  both  principal  directions,  and  marked 
by  dusky  decomposition-products.  Not  ordinarily  seen  in  sani- 
DiNB,  which  shows  rudely  parallel  cracks.  EnoL — ^Oommon. 
Frequently  schillerised.  Zen, — Zones  fairly  common.  Rejr. 
Index — 1*523.  Little  below  quartz,  and  thus  close  to  that  of 
the  balsam.  Colour — Colourless,  with  dusky  grey  decomposi- 
tion-products (fig.  26) ;  white  mica  is  very  common  among 
these.  Sanidinb  is  as  clear  and  colourless  as  quartz  (fig.  33). 
/).  Befr. — Weak  (-007) ;  colours  grey  in  thin  sections ;  brighter 
tints  of  first  order  in  many  ordinary  sections.  Optic  axial 
plane  either  the  dinopinacoid  or  perpendicular  to  it,  the  latter 
case  being  by  far  the  most  common.  The  plane  is  then  almost 
parallel  to  the  base.  Extinct. — Straight  in  sections  from  the 
orthodiagonal  zone,  and  occurring  at  21*  from  the  vertical 
axis  in  the  dinopinacoid,  the  measurement  being  made  towards 
the  obtuse  angle  formed  by  the  traces  of  the  base  and  ortho- 
pinaooid.  The  basal  deavaffe-flake  extinguishes  straight  with 
the  trace  of  the  clinopinacoidal  cleavage,  and  the  dinopinacoidal 
flake  at  5*  from  the  basal  cleavage.  Twins — Simple  twinning 
common,  though  sections  may  easily  pass  through  one  half  only. 
Plane  of  composition  often  step-like  or  irregular.  A  squarish 
section  with  the  composition-plane  running  £agonally  is  almost 
sure  to  be  from  a  Baveno  twin. 

Note, — SoDA-OBTHUGLASB  coiiiiot  be  divided  off  satisfaotorily  from  oom- 
mon  orthoclase,  as  far,  at  any  rate,  as  rock-forming  types  are  concerned. 

Distinguish  clear  orthoclaise  from  quartz  by  outline,  cleavaffes,  zoning, 
oblique  extinction  in  most  prismatic  sections,  and  twinninff.  Where  decom- 
position has  set  in,  remember  that  quartz  shows  no  such  products.  Dis- 
tinguish orthoolases  from  plagioclases  by  presence  of  repeated  twinning  in 
most  orystale  of  the  latter.    iSee  Microcline  and  Plagioclases. 

Ottrklitb  and  Chloritoid.  Comp, — H,  (Fe,  Mg,  Mn)  Al, 
Si  67.     Sygt — Monoclinic  (perhaps  triclinic). 

L  Characteristic  iron-black  or  black-green  lozenge-shaped  or 
oviJ  plates  in  some  metamorphic  rocks.  Hardness  above  6; 
hence  sharply  distinct  from  chlorites. 
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IL  Distmct  basal  oleayage.  Greenish-blue  colour ;  the  central 
portion  is  sometimes  darker  and  shaped  like  an  hour-glass,  a 
lighter  area  appearing  on  each  side.     Marked  pleochroism. 

Note. — Ottrelite  it  well  observed  in  the  schist  of  Oitrei  in  the  south-east 
of  Belgium.  Some  unoertainty  haDgs  over  the  relations  of  ottrelite  and 
the  more  widely  distributed  ohloritoid.  If  a  ehemioal  difference  really 
exists,  ottrelite  proper  contains  manganese  as  well  as  magnesia,  while 
chloritoid  does  not. 

Phlogopite. — ^A  mica  of  the  ferro-magnesian  type,  with  little 
iron.     Por  all  general  characters  see  micas.     Special  points  : — 

I.  Typically  bronze-coloured  rather  than  black. 

n.  Uolour — Colourless  when  thin.  Z>.  Be/r. — Basal  sections 
deviate  from  isotropism  more  than  those  of  biotite,  the  optic  axial 
angle  being  typically  larger.  But  some  show  merely  a  black  cross 
during  rotation  above  convergent  polarised  light. 

NoU, — See  Micas,  Mnscoyite,  and  Biotite. 

Finite. — An  earthy  grey  pseudomorphous  replacement  of 
cordierite  and  other  silicates,  being  itself  a  hydrous  silicate  of 
alumina  and  potash  with  some  little  magnesia,  iron  oxide,  and 
soda.  Produces  grey  patches  in  the  rock-mass,  or  sometimes,  as 
in  eurites  of  Auvergne,  well  bounded  prismatic  pseudomorphs. 
Under  the  microscope  gives  fibrous  tufbs  and  irregular  cloudy 
patches. 

Plagioclases. — ^This  great  group  of  felspars  forms  too  continuous 
a  series  to  allow  of  the  separate  discussion  of  its  membera 
Camp. — Silicates  of  alumina,  potash,  soda,  and  lime ;  the  group 
includes : — 

Mieroeline  and  Soda-mieroeline.   (K,  Na)AlSi,08. 

(Seep.  168.) 
Albite.    NaAlSisOs^Ab. 
OliflTOelase.*    Ah^Ani  to  Ah^An^ 
Anaesine.    Ah^An^  to  AbjAnj. 
LabradOFite.    Ab^An^  to  AbjAn,. 
Bytownite.   AbiAou  to  Ab,  An«. 
AnOFthite.    OaA],Si,08s  An. 

Sytt — Triclinic;  closely  comparable  in  type  to  orthoclase,  the 
brachypinacoid  corresponding  to  the  clinopinacoid  in  the  latter. 

L  Commonly  prismatic,  but  may  be  minutely  so  or  granular. 
Colourless  and  glassy  to  opaque  white.  Sometimes  a  delicate 
blue-grey;  rarely  red.     Schillerised  and  iridescent  forms  occa- 

*  The  plagioclases  between  albite  and  anorthite  are  commonly  regarded 
as  built  up  of  moleculoB  of  these  two  felspars  in  varying  proportions; 
hence  oligodase  becomes  nNaAlSigOg  +  CaAL,Si,08,  and  labradorite 
NaAlSijOB  +  nCaAliSijOa.  The  proportions  here  given  are  those 
adopted  by  Hintse,  following  Tschermak. 
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Bionally  seen  when  the  mineral  is  ooarsely  developed ;  but  also 
known  in  soda-orthoclase.  Basal  and  brachypinaooidal  cleavage- 
planes  easily  seen,  particularly  the  former.  Hardness  =  6. 
Specific  gravity  rises  as  follows  :->A]blte,  2  62-2*64;  oUgodase, 
2*64-2*66;  andesine,  2-66-2-69;  labradorite,  2*69.2*71;  bytownite, 
2*71-2-74;  anorthite  2*74-2  76.  (Hintze,  Mineralogie,  Bd.  ii.,  p. 
1431).  Twin-forms  show  to  the  eye  or  lens  alternately  reflecting 
or  duller  lamelln,  according  to  the  position  of  the  surface  of 
fracture  with  regard  to  the  cleavages  in  the  individual  lamellie. 
A  number  of  fine  lighter  or  duller  bands  is  thus  often  visible, 
especially  with  the  lens,  parallel  to  the  longer  direction  of  the 
prismatic  form  (p.  16). 

Alblte  is  often  found  filling  up  cracks  or  crystallised  in  cavities 
as  a  mineral  of  secondary  origin. 

IL  Form — Prismatic;  cross-sections  approximately  rectangular. 
In  many  rocks  granular,  especially  when  developed  as  secondary 
products.  Often  greatly  corroded,  the  glassy  matrix  penetrating 
throughout  the  crystal  along  cleavage  or  solution-planes  (fig.  38). 
CUav. — Sharp  in  the  coarser  forms ;  often  in  these  mark^  out 
by  dusky  decomposition-products.  £ncL — Common.  Frequently 
schillerised,  the  felspars  of  many  gabbros  showing  this  character 
excellently.  Zon, — Zones  common,  frequently  giving  different 
colours  and  extinctions  with  crossed  nicols,  owing  probably  to 
the  crystal  being  built  up  of  isomorphous  felspars  successively 
developed  from  the  matrix.  Bsfr.  Index — Always  near  that  of 
the  balsam.  The  average  indices  are  : — alblte,  1*535 ;  oligoclase, 
1*540;  andesine,  1*553;  labradorite,  1*558;  bytownite,  1*569; 
anorthite,  1*580.  All  sections  ot  microcline  and  anorthoclase, 
and  almost  all  sections  of  albite  and  oligoclase  rich  in  soda,  have 
a  refractive  index  below  that  of  ordinary  balsam ;  basic  oligoclase 
and  all  the  remaining  plagioclases  have  an  index  above  that  of 
the  balsam  in  all  sections.  Cohur — Colourless,  with  dusky  grey 
decomposition-products.  The  interior  is  often  thus  clouded 
while  the  outermost  zones  are  clear.  Sometimes  the  whole 
crystal  is  reduced  to  calcite  and  epidote.  J).  Eefr, — Weak 
(*008),  rising  to  *013  in  anorthite.  The  colours  are  greys  or 
slightly  higher  tints  of  the  first  order.  Extinct, — These  may  be 
sometimes  studied  on  cleavage-flakes.  The  extinctions  have  thus 
been  worked  out  for  sections  parallel  to  the  base  and  to  the  brachy- 
pinaooid.  Hap-hazard  sections  in  ordinary  slides,  particularly 
when  repeatedly  twinned,  present  many  difficulties  of  deter- 
mination. In  reading  basal  cleavage-plates,  the  trace  of  the 
brachypinacoid  shown  by  the  other  cleavage,  or  by  the  common 
albite-type  of  twinning,  is  set  upright  in  the  field,  and  the 
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extinotion-ftDgle  is  measured  from  this  gnlde-lina  We  may 
note  that,  while  oligoclase  has  in  such  sections  nearly  straight 
extinction,  albite  and  labradorite  give  angles  of  5°  and  9* 
respectively,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  guide-line  if  the  plates 
examined  are  kept  each  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  the 
crystals  from  which  they  were  broken.  Anorthite,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  a  high  angle,  as  much  as  37*,  which  is  very  distinctivei 
its  ally  bytownite  giving  only  171** 

If  a  bradiypinacoidal  cleavage-flake  is  so  placed  that  the  trace 
of  the  basal  cleavage  is  upright  in  the  field,  while  the  obtuse 
angles  formed  by  this  and  the  direction  of  the  vertical  axis  lie 
below  on  the  left  and  above  on  the  right,  then  the  extinction 
will  occur  after  the  foUowing  amounts  of  rotation  of  the 
crystal: — 

Albite. 20**  to  the  left 

Ollflrociase, 6*    f»      » 

Labradorite, 24**,,     right 

Anorthite, 37*     „      „ 

On  comparing  these  figures  with  those  for  the  basal  flakes,  we 
see  that  if  we  break  a  cleavage-flake  hap-hazard  from  a  felspar, 
not  knowing  what  species  or  whidi  cleavage  we  are  dealing  with, 
and  set  the  trace  of  the  other  cleavage  upright  in  the  field,  we 
have  the  last  given  series  of  figures  as  maximum  angles  of  extinc- 
tion for  the  principal  species.  As  before,  the  angle  referred  to 
is  that  between  the  trace  of  the  cleavage  and  the  direction  of 
extinction  that  lies  nearest  to  it ;  but  the  rotation  may  be  to  one 
hand  or  the  other.  We  may,  however,  on  determining  the  angle 
in  the  unknown  cleavage-plate  first  obtained,  then  seek  to  procure 
a  plate  from  the  second  cleavage-surfaces  of  the  specimen.  A 
comparison  of  the  results  obtained  with  both  plates  will  be  of 
service.  Thus,  while  the  distinction  between  labradorite  and 
albite  will  still  be  difficult,  oligoclase  will  give  a  low  (r  to  5") 
and  anorthite  a  high  angle  (37'')  in  both  flakes. 

MM.  L^vy  and  Lacroix  show  how  the  extinctions  of  the  triclinic 
felspars  may  be  utilised  in  the  case  of  microscopic  sections.  Thus, 
in  particular,  a  section  is  sought  for  in  which  lamellar  twinning 
of  the  albite  type  is  distinct^  and  in  which  extinction  of  the 
alternate  sets  of  lamellsB  takes  place  at  the  same  angle  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  trace  of  the  plane  of  composition,  which  is  used  as  a 
guide-line.  The  two  sets  of  lamells  will  thus  show  equal  degrees 
of  illumination  in  the  upright  position  in  the  field,  a  fact  that  is 
of  great  assistance  in  the  selection  of  sections  for  measurement 
Sudi  a  section,  which  is  not  always  easily  found  in  a  single  slide, 
has  been  cut  parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  twin-lamellie 
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of  the  albite  type — Le.,  to  a  line  perpendionlar  to  the  brachy- 
pinaooid.  The  lamells  of  the  pericline  type  will  alao  be  extin- 
guished symmetrioally  in  sections  firom  this  sone.  Sections 
showiog  this  symmetrical  extinction  and  yielding  low  angles  are 
approximately  parallel  to  the  basal  plane;  those  giving  high 
angles  should  be  selected.  The  maximum  extinction -angles 
of  the  albite  type  of  lamelln  in  faces  from  this  zone  are  as 
follows : — * 


Albite.       . 

Oligoelase, 

Anaesine, . 

Labradorite, 

Bytownite, 

Anorthlte, 


16* 

6* 

16**  (basic  YarietiM  22*). 
27°  (basic  rarietiee  38"). 
46** 
63" 


Were  it  possible  to  determine  how  each  section  has  been  cut^ 
even  albite  and  andesine  could  be  di8ting[uished  from  a  differeuce 
in  the  direction  of  rotation;  but  Becke's  simple  method  for  the  ob- 
servation of  relative  refractive  index  effects  this  admirably,  when- 
ever sections  of  the  felspar  can  be  found  abutting  on  the  balsam 
at  the  edge  of  the  slide  (p.  142).  Twin* — Repeated  twinning  is  ex- 
tremely common,  the  lamelln  being  often  very  numerous.  Both 
the  albite  type,  with  the  brachypinacoid  as  the  twin-plane  and  com* 
position-plane,  aud  the  pericline  type,  with  the  '^rhombic  section" 
as  the  composition-plane  and  practically  the  same  axis  of  rotation 
as  the  former  type,  may  occur  in  the  same  crystal,  giving  cross- 
twinning  coarser  than  the  typical  microcline  structure.  In 
sections  from  the  zone  of  the  base  and  macropinacoid  the  traces 
of  the  lamelliB  of  the  two  systems  are  almost  at  right  angles. 
Other  types  of  twinning  occasionally  occur;  the  Carlsbad  type 
is  indeed  common,  one  half  showing,  in  addition,  numerous 
lamelln  of  the  albite  type,  while  the  other  shows  few  or  no 
lamellee.     See  Microcline. 

Note, — DistiDgaiahed  in  general  from  orthoclaae  in  ordinary  sections  by 
this  character  of  repeated  twinning.  The  discrimination  of  one  plagioclase 
from  another  is  a  matter  requiring  considerable  care,  and  the  methods 
should  be  further  studied  in  tne  larger  text-books.  A  series  of  trials  with 
Szab<5*s  system  of  flame-reactions  (p.  84)  will  often  help  when  the  mineral 
has  been  proved  to  be  a  plagioclase,  and  specific  gravity  tests  with  dense 
liquids  are  of  great  service. 

The  dull  white  altered  felspars,  full  of  recrystallised  decom- 
position-products (mainly  members  of  the  zoisite  group  or 
garnet),  that  are  common  in  many  older  diorites  and  gabbros, 

*  L^vy,  JMUrmiwUvm  de$  FM9ptUh$,  1894,  p.  81. 
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were  formerly  known  as  saussubitb.  Such  forms  may  be  termed 
"  saussuritic  felspars  "  (fig.  45). 

Pyrite  (see  Iron  Pyrites). 

Pybrhotink.  Cmjwp. — ^rSg*  or  FeS(1).  Syst. — Hexagonal. 
Bather  redder  than  iron  pyrites.  Hardness  c=  about  4,  the 
particles  cut  out  being  easily  attracted  by  the  magnet.  Opaque 
granular  in  sections. 

Pyroxenes  (see  Augite,  Diopside,  Bhombic  Pyroxenes,  and 
Soda-pyroxenes.     Also  Bastite). 

Quartz.     Comp.— Si  Oj.     S'y^fc— Hexagonal  (Trigonal). 

I.  Commonly  clear  and  colourless,  with  vitreous  lustre.  No 
cleavage;  conchoidal  fracture,  thus  resembling  glass.  TJn- 
Bcratched  by  knife.  Grains  (which  should  be  looked  for  with 
the  lens);  short  prism  and  two  rhombohedra  (in  some  eurites); 
or  longer  prisms  termioated  by  rhombohedra  (when  formed  in 
cavities  or  in  sedimentary  rocks).  Occurs  also  filling  veins,  and 
is  often  in  such  cases  almost  opaque  white. 

n.  FQTm—\TL  igneous  rocks  seldom  shows  crystal-outline. 
Oommonly  allotriomorphic  or  in  corroded  grains  {^'g.  32),  but 
well  bounded  in  some  eurites.  Micropegmatitic  intergrowths 
with  duller  felspar  may  be  expected.  In  metamorphic  and  in 
many  plutonic  rocks  quartz  forms  aggregates  of  little  granules, 
which  are  well  revealed  by  the  polariscope.  Commonly  cracked 
irregularly.  In  veins,  and  in  residues  of  limestones,  £c.,  shows 
good  crystallographic  outlines.  Cham, — None.  ^ncZ.— Liquid- 
enclosures  with  moving  bubbles  commonly  very  abundant  in 
the  quartz  of  deep-seated  or  metamorphosed  rocks,  the  lines 
along  which  they  have  developed  often  passing  continuously 
across  several  grains  (see  fig.  19).  These  irregular  strings  and 
patches  of  minute  enclosures  may  be  taken  for  dull  decom- 
position-products, such  as  kaolin,  unless  a  high  power  is  used. 
Glass-eoclosures  with  fixed  bubbles,  and  sometimes  with  the 
form  of  negative  crystals,  occur  in  the  quartz  of  many  lavas. 
Zon, — Exceedingly  rare,  except  in  crystals  of  sedimentary  origin. 
Eefr.  Index — 1*547,  almost  exactly  that  of  the  balsam.  CoLowr — 
Colourless.  See,  however,  Amethyst.  No  decomposition  pro- 
ducts. FUo. — Observable  in  the  exceptional  colour^  varieties, 
which  have  little  claim  to  be  called  rock-forming  minerals. 
2>.  R^fr.  —Weak  (-009) ;  like  the  felspars.  The  absence  of  decom- 
position, as  compared  with  other  minerals  in  the  slide,  is  often 
brought  out  by  the  clear  colours  given  by  quartz  between 
crossed  nicols.  Thin  basal  sections  show  in  convergent  light 
the  ordinary  black  cross,  the  characteristic  coloured  central 
area,  due  to  rotatory  polarisation,  being  visible  only  in  specially 

12 
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out  thicker  sectionB.     OpL  Sign — Positive.     Twim — None  in 

rock-sections. 

NoU. — Compare  and  carefully  contraat  with  orthoclMe  and  plagiodMei. 
See  also  Chalcedony,  Opal,  and  Tridymite,  and  figs.  24  and  25. 

Khombio  Fjrroxenes.  Comp, — (Mg,  Fe)  Si  O3.  The  rock-forming 
examples  of  these  were  long  ooxuused  with  monoclinic  pyroxenes, 
which  they  generally  resemble  to  the  eye.  The  boldly  developed 
lustrous  types  familiar  to  mineralogists,  such  as  the  bronzite  of 
the  Kupferberg  and  the  hypersthene  of  Paul's  Island,  Labrador, 
may  now  be  regarded  as  altered  forms  of  minerals  possessing 
no  such  lustre.  Hence  Tschermak  proposes  for  the  rhombic 
pyroxenes  a  purely  chemical  grouping : — 

Enstatite;      ....       Fe O  =  less  than  57.. 
Bron2dte;      ....        „    » 5  to  157,. 
BEypersthene ;      .      .      .        >»    =  157.  ai^d  upwards. 

To  these  Prof  Judd,  *  reviving  an  older  name  of  vom  Bath, 
adds  AMBLTSTBGiTE ;  Fe  O  =  25  to  35%. 

I.  Commonly  closely  resembling  augite ;  sometimes  as  pale  as 
diopside.  The  schillerised  forms,  bronzite  and  hypersthene  of 
older  authors,  occur  in  some  holocrystalline  rock&  Monoclinic 
pyroxenes  with  similar  lustres  were  also  formerly  classed  under 
these  names. 

II.  Form — Nearly  isomorphous  with  monoclinic  pyroxenes; 
hence  the  frequent  confusion  with  them.  Prism-angle  88*".  Habit 
and  sections  similar  to  augite  (fig.  36).  Cleao. — Prismatic,  thus 
also  intersecting  nearly  at  right  angles.  End, — Schillerised 
forms  fiurly  common,  but  not  to  be  expected  in  more  modem 
lavas.  Refr^  Index — 1  '66-1  *70.  Colour — Like  monoclinic  pyrox- 
enes ;  colourless,  yellowish-brown,  at  times  greenish.  Hypersthene 
and  AMBLTSTEGITB,  owing  to  the  striking  pleochroism,  often 
appear  greenish  or  pink-red  in  the  same  slide.  Decompose 
to  green  products.  See  Bastite.  Pleo, — Enstatite  is  too  pale 
to  exhibit  pleochroism;  bronzite  and  the  more  ferriferous 
members  of  the  series  show  bluish-green  when  the  shorter 
diagonal  of  the  nicol  is  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis,  brown 
when  it  is  parallel  to  the  macrodiagonal,  and  a  fine  red-brown, 
when  it  is  parallel  to  the  brachydiagonaL  This  effect  is  naturally 
very  striking  in  ambltstegite.  2).  Ee/r. — Somewhat  weaker 
than  in  the  monoclinic  pyroxenes,  and  even  approaching  quartz 
in  the  case  of  enstatite.    Optic  axial  plane  is  the  brachypinacoid. 

*  Cfeol,  Mag.,  1895,  p.  173.  Also  Quart,  Jowm,  Qeol,  Soc,  vol.  xli,» 
(1886),  p.  371. 
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Sxtinct — Rhombic ;  thus  markedly  distinct  from  the  monoclinic 
pyroxenes,  with  the  exception  of  those  extremely  rich  in  soda. 
The  direction  of  the  vertical  axis  is  that  of  vibration  for  the 
slowest  ray. 

JVote.— Intergrowths  with  diallage  have  been  observed,  the  brachy- 
pinaooid  of  the  rhombic  form  bein^  applied  to  the  clinopdnaooid  of  the 
monoolinic.  Distiaguish  the  rhombic  pvroxenes  by  the  straight  extinction 
and,  if  possible,  by  the  pleoohroism.  Jm  some  remarkable  eranolar  rocks 
the  pink  rounded  seetionB  of  hypePSthene  resemble  in  ordmary  light  the 

garnets  occurring  in  the  same  slide.    The  nicols  at  once  prove  the  latter  to 
e  isotropic. 

In  the  absence  of  microscopic  sections,   rocks  must  often  be  called 
"  pyrozene-andesite,"  "pyroxene-diorite,"  &a,  until  accurate  determina- 
tion can  be  made. 
Compare  carefully  with  diopside,  augite,  and  soda-pyroxenes. 
For  altered  forms  see  Bastite  and  Serpentine. 

EiEBEOKiTK  (see  Soda-Amphiboles). 

BuTiLB.     Comp. — ^TiOg.     Syat. — Tetragonal. 

L  As  a  rock-forming  constituent  rntile  is  generally  invisible 
antil  the  microscope  is  applied.  May  appear  as  hard  rich  brown 
or  black  specks.  Its  high  specific  gravity  (4*2)  makes  it  separ- 
able by  dense  liquids. 

n.  Form — ^Granules  and  aggregates,  with  sometimes  distinct 
prismatic  forms.  Minutely  distributed  in  the  altered  minerals 
of  some  gabbros ;  also  in  practically  all  argillaceous  and  chloritio 
metamorphic  rocks,  and  also  in  clays.  Shows  typically  minute 
geniculated  twins,  sometimes  heart-shaped.  Befr.  Index — 
Extremely  high  (=  2*712).  The  tiny  crystals  and  grains  thus 
stand  out  with  strongly  marked  margins.  Colour — Tellow- 
brown  to  red-brown.  Lustrous  black  by  reflected  light.  Ttvim 
— As  above  stated ;  highly  characteristic. 

Sakidinb  (see  Orthoclase). 

Saussubite  (see  paragraph  at  end  of  Plagioclases). 

SoAPOLiTES.  Comp. — ^A  series  of  minerals  with  meionite  at 
one  end  and  marialite  at  the  other,  being  silicates  of  alumina, 
lime,  and  soda,  with  some  chlorine,  the  lime  preponderating 
largely  over  soda  in  the  meionite  molecule.     Syst. — Tetragonal. 

I  Orystallised  in  cavities  of  some  lavas;  also  often  occur 
associated  with  altered  felspars,  the  products  of  which  are 
recrystaJlising.  Colourless  to  white  or  grey.  Soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  leaving  a  residue  of  non-gelatinous  silica. 

XL  In  sections  a  number  of  clear  colourless  granules  some- 
times appears  in  the  place  of  felspathic  constituents.  They  are 
liable  to  be  mistaken  for  secondary  felspars  or  even  quartz. 
Jfarm — Commonly  granular.     Cleav. — Often  not  distinct.     Befr, 
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Index — ^About  1'57.  Colowr — ^OolourleBs.  D,  R^, — Consider- 
ably stronger  than  felspars  in  the  highly  calciferous  varieties, 
being  near  olivine  in  the  case  of  meionite.  In  diptbe,  however 
(the  common  gra*  ular  type  in  holocrystalline  rocks),  the  double 
refraction  is  fairly  weak  (=  about  -014).  Uniaxial  figure  in 
convergent  light.     Opt  sign — Negative. 

Nott, — For  an  acoount  of  the  relations  of  the  scapolites  and  nlagioclases, 
and  references  to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  see  Prof.  Jnad,  **  On  the 
processes  by  which  a  plagioclase  felspar  is  converted  into  a  scapolite," 
Min.  Mag,,  vol.  viii.  (1889),  p.  188. 

Sbrioitk  (see  Muscovite). 

Serpentine.    Comp,—R^  (Mg,  Fe),  Si^  0«.    /S'y**.— Rhombia 

I.  Soft  grey-green,  green,  black,  or  red  areas  among  decom- 
posing ferro-magnesian  minerals,  or  even  building  up  the  mass 
of  a  rock.  Hardness  about  3.  Sometimes  crystallised  in  pale  or 
golden-yellow  fibres  in  veins  running  across  the  rock  (chrysotile). 

II.  Form — Pseudomorphous,  in  patches,  or  in  veins  and  cracks. 
Minute  tufbs  and  fibres  often  developed.  Does  not  look  so 
uniform  as  chloritic  areas.  The  serpentine  has  often  the  ovoid 
form  of  olivine  granules,  the  cracks  of  the  latter  being  at  times 
marked  by  bands  of  magnetite.  Refr,  Index — Low;  close  to  that 
of  the  bidsam.  Golowr — Yellow,  yellow-green,  or  blue-green. 
Most  commonly  a  yellowish-green.  Colourless  highly  refracting 
areas  of  olivine  are  often  left  surrounded  by  the  serpentine. 
Pleo, — Distinct,  in  shades  of  green.  D,  Refr, — Close  to  that  of 
ordinary  plagioclases.  Shows  tufts  and  fibres  in  polarised  light, 
the  serpentinous  areas  being  made  up  of  a  number  of  needles. 
These  needles,  picked  out  between  crossed  nicols,  frequently 
seem  at  or  nearly  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and  it  is  often 
stated  that  the  serpentine  in  such  cases  has  been  derived  from 
pyroxene ;  but  the  structure  is  extremely  common  in  company 
with  others  which  indicate  with  certainty  olivine.  It  is  probable 
that  in  some  cases  described  the  rectangular  effect  is  due  to 
the  illusion  referred  to  on  p.  149.     (Figs.  31  and  38.) 

Siderite.  Comp, — FeCO,.  Resembles  dolomite  in  sections, 
but  is  yellow-brown  or  greenish,  with  marked  pleochroism. 
Sometimes  occurs  as  oolitic  grains  (see  p.  210). 

SiiiLiMANiTE.  Comp. — Alj  Si  O5.  Syst. — Khombic.  Common 
in  bunches  of  minute  white  prisms  (colourless  in  sections)  in 
schists  altered  by  contact  with  granite.     D.  Refr, — '02. 

Note. — Infusible,  and  gives  good  alumina  reaction  with  cobalt  nitrate. 
Minute  fragments  of  rock  may  be  thus  treated  and  examined  later  under 
microscope. 

Smaragditb  (see  Hornblende). 
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Soda  -  Amphibolbs.  Comp,  —  All  may  be  represented  as 
Na  (Fe,  Al)  Si,  O^  with  some  (Fe,  Mg)  Si  O^  Like  common 
hornblende  in  most  respects.  Arfvedsonitb,  with  little 
alumina,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  common  hornblende  by 
simple  microscopic  tests.  The  oolour  is  brown  or  dark  green. ''^ 
Where  the  other  minerals  in  the  slide,  such  as  nepheline,  are  rich 
in  soda,  the  amphibole  is  likely  to  be  arfvedsonite.  Glaucophanb, 
with  little  iron,  gives  a  silky  blue-black,  inclining  to  slate-blue, 
appearance  to  the  rock-surface.  Its  face-oolours  are  pale  violet- 
blue  to  greenish-blue  or  even  yellowish.  The  darkest  axis^nlours 
occur  when  the  longer  axis  of  a  prismatic  section  lies  nearly 
parallel  to  the  shorter  diagonal  of  the  nicol.  The  extinction- 
angle  is  only  about  5°  in  clinopinacoidal  sections;  hence  very 
small  in  most  hap-hazard  prismatic  sections.  The  longer  axis  of 
the  prisms  nearly  coincides  with  the  direction  of  vibration  for 
the  slowest  ray.  In  the  ferriferous  forms,  arfvedsonite  and 
riebeckite,  this  direction  is  that  of  vibration  for  the  fitstest  ray. 
Bibbeokitb  is  blue  in  sections,  with  blue  and  green,  or  blue  and 
dul  1  straw-brown,  axis-colours.  Some  amphiboles  show  secondary 
outgrowths  of  soda-amphibole. 

Note* — In  small  prisniB  it  is  possible  to  mistake  a  blue  soda-amphibole 
for  a  blae  variety  of  tourmaline.  But  in  the  latter  mineral  the  greatest 
abeorpticn — f.e.,  the  darkest  tint  of  the  pleoohroism — occurs  when  the 
shorter  diagonal  of  the  niool  is  perpenoioular  to  the  longer  axis  of 
prismatio  sections. 

SoDALiTB.     Ccmp, — Na.  AI3  Si,  0^2  01.    Sy$t — Cubic. 

L  Oan  be  seen  as  small  colourless  cubes  in  the  hollows  of 
some  trachytic  lavas.     Sometimes  a  fine  blue. 

II.  Form — Sections  of  cube,  suggesting  at  first  vertical  sections 
of  nepheline.  Sometimes  in  larger  irregular  grains.  Refir.  Index 
— Lower  than  that  of  the  balsam  (1*486).  Colour — Colourless 
to  faint  blue.     2>.  jRe/r, — None.    Isotropia 

Soda-Orthoclase  (see  Orthoclase). 

Soda-Pyroxenes.  Comp. — Approaching  Na  (Fe,  Al)  Si,  O9. 
^oiRiNB  and  AcMiTB  are  non-aluminous.  The  common  green 
monoclinio  pyroxenes  of  trachytic  and  andesitic  rocks,  ui  well  as 
of  some  syenites  and  diorites,  must  be  referred  to  merely  as 
soda-pyjTOxene.  They  resemble  augite,  except  in  colour  and  their 
marked  pleochroism  ;  cross-sections  are  lighter  in  tint  than 
vertical  ones,  the  former  being  yellow-green  and  the  latter  darker 
green.     The  axis-colours  are  various  tints  of  green.     Acmitb 

*  Rosenbusoh  distinffuishes  arfvedsonite,  green  and  optically  positive, 
from  barkevikite,  whidi  is  brown  and  negative. 
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gives  brovn  colours,  jsqibinb  green,  and  both  have  a  smaller 
extinction-angle  on  the  clinopinacoid  (about  5**)  than  the  common 
green  rock-forming  pyroxenes.  The  latter,  being  aluminous 
and  monoclinic,  are  sometimes  styled  soda-angite. 

^ote.— Green  pleochroio  zones  sometimes  sarrcnmd  or  oocur  within  normal 
pnrpIe-brown  au^tes.  The  longer  axis  of  the  prisms  is  near  the  vibration- 
direotion  for  the  fastest  ray  in  soda-pyroxene,  and  near  that  for  the  slowest 
ray  in  amphibole. 

Sphbnb.    Comp. — Ca  Si  Ti  O5.     Syst, — ^Monoclinic. 

L  Sometimes,  as  in  syenites,  visible  on  surface  as  yellow  or 
brown-red  pjrramidal-looking  crystals,  small  in  comparison  with 
the  other  constituents  (see  p.  76). 

II.  Form — Oommon  section  lozenge-shaped  (a  somewhat  acute 
rhombus),  the  boundaries  being  traces  of  the  pyramid  planes. 
At  times  imperfect  or  partly  rounded.  Cleav, — ^Prismatic,  and 
thus  not  parallel  to  the  common  outlines  of  the  section ;  often 
seen  in  the  larger  examples.  Refr.  Index — Oiose  to  zircon 
(1*93) ;  thus  even  higher  than  garnet.  Gohwt — Pale  pinkish  or 
yellowish-brown,  to  darker  yellow-brown.  Pleo. — Slight  D. 
Refr, — Exceptionally  strong,  though  not  so  strong  as  calcite. 
Pale  colours  of  fourUi  or  higher  orders.  Twins— 1^9at\j  common, 
composition-plane  parallel  to  orthopinacoid.     (Fig.  26.) 

NoU. — The  lozenge-shape  and  high  refractive  index  call  attention  to  even 
small  sphenes  in  rock -sections.  For  ueuooxknx,  which  is  referred  to 
sphene,  see  Titanic  Iron  Ore. 

Spinelloids. — A  name  adopted  for  the  isomorphous  series  of 
cubic  minerals  commencing  with  spinel  (Mg  Al^  OA  including 
chromespinels  and  chromite,  and  terminating  with  magnetite 
(Fe  Fe^  O^  =  Fcg  O4).  Their  common  characters  are  those  of 
magnetite ;  but  there  is  a  greater  degree  of  translucency  as  we 
pass  through  chromite  to  true  spinel,  the  refractive  index  being 
always  high.  Chrome-spinel  is  brown-green  or  green  in  sections, 
which  are,  of  course,  isotropic  Oommon  spinel  cannot  well  be 
distinguished  from  garnet  in  sections  (see  p.  76  for  Blowpipe- 
tests). 

Stilbitb  (Dbsmine).  CoTnp, — GaAljSi^O^^  +  6H2O,  with 
some  Na«  and  K,  replacing  Oa.    SyH, — Monoclinic. 

I.  A  fairly  common  zeolite,  occurring  in  groups  of  platy 
crystals  in  cavities  of  calciferous  lavas.  Occasionally  in  radial 
groups.     White  or  red.     Pearly  lustre  characteristic. 

IL  Form — Long  prismatic  sections.  Refr.  Index — Below  that 
of  felspars  (1  -497).  Co^r— Colourless.  Z>.  J?c/r.— Weaker  than 
natroUte;  pale  first  order  colours.   ExUnct, — In  clinopinacoid  only 
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about  7*"  away  from  principal  axia.  Vibration-directioii  for 
fastest  raj  practically  corresponds  with  longer  direction  of  the 
prismatic  sections. 

TALa     Cowp.— Hj  Mgg  814  O^,.     SysL — Rhombic. 

L  Difficult  to  distinguish  from  white  micas  in  small  flakes, 
but  less  brilliant,  and  hardness  «■  1.  Easily  recognised  in  well- 
developed  talc-schists. 

II.  Appears  as  greyish  or  colourless  streaky  areas  formed  of 
crystals  with  a  baa&l  cleavage.     Strong  double  refraction. 

Titanio  Iron  Ore.  Comp.  —  Umenite  -  m  Ti  Fe  O^  +  n  Fe^Og, 
and  is  hexagonal. 

I.  The  rock-forming  granules  resemble  magnetite. 

II.  Form — Hexagons  and  granules.  Colour — Opaque;  decom- 
position-products in  part  dusky-brown  and  translucent,  and 
referred  to  sphene.  Black  by  reflected  light,  with  a  white  mesh- 
work,  or  irregular  patches,  of  decomposition-products.  These, 
whether  translucent  or  opaque,  may  be  styled  lbuooxinb  when 
they  cannot  with  certainty  be  described  as  sphene. 

ilTote.— CioM  aasooiations  of  titaoio  iron  ore  and  magnetite  probably 
ooonr,  and  aome  magnetite  may  be  titaniferona  withont  oontaining  inter- 
grown  with  it  any  true  hexagonal  ilmenite.  Hence  the  term  titanic  iron 
ore  18  Qied  here  to  oover  all  eases,  investigated  or  doubtful.    (Fig.  29.) 

Topaz.     Comp.—(F,  H  O),  Al^  Si  O4  (Oroth),    /S'ysfc— Rhombia 
L  Rarely  seen  in  the  rock-mass,  but  occasionally  prismatic 
and  recognisable.     The  perfect  basal  cleavage  may  distinguish 
it  from  quartz.     Specific  gravity,  3*5. 

U.  Form — Prisms  or  granules.  Cleav, — ^Not  always  seen,  but 
good  basal.  Be/r,  Index — Higher  than  quartz  (1-615)  and  easily 
distinguished  thus  from  it  with  a  spot-lens  or  oblique  illumina- 
tion. Cdow — Colourless.  D.  Eejr. — Colours  much  like  those 
of  quartz.  Biaxial  figure.  Longer  axis  of  prism  is  vibration- 
direction  for  slowest  ray. 

Note, — Occurs  in  many  quartsose  rooks,  such  as  granites,  greisen,  &c., 
being  probably  developed  from  the  alteration  of  felspars  and  other  silioates 
oontaining  ftjnininm 

Tourmaline.  Comp-^H^  AL  (B .  O  H),  Si^  O^o,  H  being  re- 
placed by  Al,  Na,  Mg,  and  Fe  {FenfiM  and  Foote).  Syst.— 
Mexagoxial  (Trigonal). 

I.  Black  patches  and  striated  prisms,  sometimes  in  radial 
groups;  in  granites  and  allied  rocks.  Sometimes  green  of  various 
shades.  Occurs  often  on  the  edges  of  igneous  veins,  and  is  doubt- 
less a  product  of  the  alteration  of  micas,  felspars,  and  other 
minerals.     The  common  black  "schorl"  replaces  at  times  aU  the 
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minerals  of  a  granite  except  the  quartz,  additional  secondary 
quartz  being  at  the  same  time  developed.  Not  scratched  by  knife. 
n.  Form — Characteristic  cross- sections  of  trigonal  prisms 
with  curved  fisM^es;  or  delicate  needles  (as  in  <4uxulyanite''); 
or  commonly  in  irregular  masses  spreading  among  the  other 
minerals,  and  sometimes  optically  continuous  around  several 
granules  of  residual  quartz.  CUam, — Irregular  cracks  alone 
visible.  A  fibrous  structure,  due  to  rod-like  inclusions^  some- 
times seen.  Zim, — Sometimes  in  colour.  Eefr,  /fuiflo?— Some- 
what above  that  of  topaz  (1*636).  Colowr — Commonly  a  warm 
yellow-brown,  inclining  to  bluish  tints  in  places.  Sometimes 
dull  blue  or  green.  Pleo, — Strong;  from  dark  grey-brown  to 
pale  yellow-brown  in  common  varieties.  The  darkest  tint  occurs 
when  the  shorter  diagonal  of  the  nicol  is  perpendicular  to  the 
longer  axis  of  the  prism.  2).  Refr, — Much  like  augite,  but  the 
colours  are  masked  somewhat  by  the  strong  natural  colouring  of 
the  common  varieties  of  the  mineral  Basal  sections  isotropic, 
and  giving  black  cross  with  convergent  light.  OpL  Sign — 
Negative;  the  long  axis  of  the  prism  is  direction  of  vibration 
for  fastest  ray.     Hence  differs  from  prisms  of  hornblende. 

^ote.— Abtence  of  cleavage  distingaishes  tourmaline  from  biotite  and 
hornblende,  with  which  tourmaline  should  be  carefully  compared.  The 
passage  into  bluish  tints  in  ordinary  liffht  is  oharaoteristio  of  common  brown 
tonrmaline.    See  note  on  Soda-Amphiooies. 

Tbbmolitb.  a  non-aluminous  amphibole  almost  free  from 
iron.     Special  points  : — 

I,  Colourless,  or  fiiintly  yellow  or  green.  Occurs  commonly 
in  veins  and  in  metamorphic  rocks,  often  in  crystalline  lime- 
stones. 

II.  Like  hornblende,  but  colourless. 

Not^ — ^Marked  oat  commonly  amon^  other  colourless  minerals  by  the 
lozenge-shaped  form  of  its  cross-septions  and  by  the  cleavages.  See 
Actinolite  and  Hornblende. 

Tridtmitb.     Gomp. — Si  O^.     Syst, — Probably  hexagonal. 

I.  May  be  seen  as  thin  transparent  hexagonal  plates,  several 
being  grouped  together,  in  the  cavities  of  some  highly  siliceous 
lavas.    Brittle  and  difficult  to  extract.    Specific  gravity  only  2-3. 

II.  Seen  in  sections  that  traverse  cracks  and  cavities  in  many 
rhyolites  and  trachytes.  Befr.  Index — Lower  than  quartz  (1  -48). 
Colourless,  with  anomalous  double  refraction  in  the  basal  plates. 

Uralitb  (see  Augite). 

ZeoUteg. — Common  as  white  or  pale-coloured  products  in  the 
joints  and  cavities  of  lavas,  or  among  the  minerals  of  coarser 
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rocks.     Very  oiten  in  fibrous  aggregates,  giving  thus  in  sections 
a  black  cross  in  plane  polarised  light  (see  p.  149).     For  notes  on 
some  species  of  the  group  see  Analcime,  Natrolite,  and  Stilbite. 
Zircon.     Gamp.—Zr  Si  O^.     iSy*<.— Tetragonal. 

I.  Common  as  a  minute  constituent  6f  granites,  diorites,  &c., 
and  in  the  sands  derived  from  them.  Ordinarily  invisible  to  the 
eye ;  but  fine  brown  examples  occur  in  rocks  from  Renfrew, 
Canada,  and  red  or  yellow  crystals  are  common  in  several 
elseolite-syenites.  High  lustre;  hardness  =  7*5.  Easily  separable 
by  dense  liquids,  owing  to  its  high  specific  gravity  (4*5). 

II.  Farm — When  seen  among  the  particles  separated  from 
sands,  the  tetragonal  prism,  with  pyramid  of  another  order,  is 
commonly  recognisable,  the  hard  little  crystals  being  only  slightly 
abraded.  In  sections,  small  grains  or  squares  and  prisms, 
included  in  micas  or  other  minerals.  Pleochroic  areas  very  often 
occur  in  micas  round  about  such  enclosures  of  minute  zircons. 
Befr.  Index— 'Extremely  high  (=  1*95  or  more),  being  a  little 
above  sphene.  Hence  the  particles  in  a  mounted  sand  stand  out 
with  very  black  borders;  while  those  in  rock-sections  have  a 
very  distinctly  pitted  surfiice.  Colour — Colourless.  2).  Be/r. — 
Stronger  than  micas ;  colours  of  high  orders  alone  seen.  Opt, 
Sign — Positive. 

ZoisiTE  Group.  Camp. — HCa^Al9Si3  0i3  (compare  epidote). 
Syat. — Rhombic  in  most  cases,  but  the  forms  are  closely  similar 
to  those  of  epidote,  and  a  monoclinic  variety,  clinozoisitb,  occurs. 

I.  Rarely  seen  io  recognisable  forms  in  rocks,  though  common 
as  alteration-products.     Colourless. 

n.  Form — Prisms,  the  longer  axis  corresponding  to  the  ortho- 
diagonal  of  epidote.  Basal  sections  lozengenshaped,  with  prism- 
angle  of  116°  40'.  Occur  very  often  as  decomposition-products 
within  basic  felspars.     Clecw, — Perfect  parallel  to  the  brachy- 

Sinacoid.  Be/r,  Index — 1*7.  Colour — Colourless.  2).  Be/r, — 
[uch  weaker  than  that  of  epidote  (=  about  -005);  weaker  even 
than  the  felspars.  Hence  in  ordinary  sections  the  colours 
between  crossed  nicols  will  appreciably  aid  in  the  discrimination 
of  zoisite  from  colourless  epidote.  Extinct, — In  prismatic  sections 
not  distinguishable  from  those  of  epidote.  The  longer  axis  is 
sometimes  the  vibration-direction  for  the  ray  of  mean  velocity, 
and  sometimes  for  the  fastest  ray,  so  that  the  quartz- wedge  gives 
different  results  for  different  species. 

Note, — Compare  epidote  (pistacite),  and  tremolite.  See  also  Baussurite, 
and  espeoially  Weinaohenk,  Otateinebildende  Mineralien  {IdOl)^  pp.  81-88. 
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CHAPTER     XVIIL 

SEDIMENTARY   ROOKS. 

To  proceed  to  the  application  of  the  methods  of  observation  that 
Lave  been  now  described,  we  may  begin  with  fragmental  or 
clastic  rocks,  as  being  on  the  whole  the  most  frequently  met 
with  and  being  in  many  cases  capable  of  simple  examination 
in  the  form  of  powder  under  the  microscope.  As  in  the  case 
of  rock-forming  minerals,  under  the  heading  L,  in  dealing  with 
each  type  of  rock,  we  shall  describe  the  characters  that  ordinarily 
serve  for  its  determination  in  the  field  or  in  a  hand-specimen, 
while  under  the  heading  IL  we  shall  point  out  its  most  striking 
microscopic  characters. 

I.  Sands  and  Sandstone& 

Band. — Composed  of  loosely  aggregated  grains  of  quartz, 
various  silicates,  or  other  minerals;  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  rocks  described  as  sands  possess  a  large  percentage 
of  silica. 

I.  Sands  should  be  collected  in  as  dry  a  condition  as  possible, 
and  from  positions  where  they  have  not  been  sifted  by  local  air- 
currents.  Specimens  can  be  easily  carried  in  strong  pill-boxes 
in  a  dry  state,  or,  very  conveniently  in  stout  glass  specimen- 
tubes,  corked,  the  tubes  themselves  being  protected  in  a  little 
flat  box  carried  in  the  field-bag.  Shell-fragments,  spines,  spicules, 
and  so  forth,  can  generally  be  separated  by  sieves,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  inorganic  mineral  granules  can  then  be  studied 
separately.  The  mud  or  other  obscuring  particles  on  the  surface 
of  the  grains  should  be  rubbed  off  as  far  as  possible  with  the 
fingers,  and,  when  thus  loosened,  can  be  blown  off  or  washed 
aWay  in  water.  Where  the  first  signs  of  cementation  and  of  the 
conversion  of  the  sand  into  a  sandstone  have  made  their  appear- 
ance, the  chemical  or  other  characters  of  the  cementing  material 
must  be  carefully  examined. 

For  many  observations  it  is  necessary  to  clean  the  grains  with 
acid ;  limonite,  calcite,  &c.,  are  thus  removed,  and  the  residue 
commonly  emerges  from  the  test-tube  in  an  almost  colourless 
condition. 
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Where  it  is  desirable  to  divide  a  sand  into  constituents  of 
various  degrees  of  fineness,  as  during  the  examination  of  a  soil, 
zinc  sieves  with  circular  holes  are  in  every  way  superior  to  the 
ordinary  tin  ones  with  wire  meshes.  Commerciid  perforated 
zinc  can  be  used  for  the  bottoms,  the  holes  being  commonly 
graded  in  millimetres.  For  quantitative  work,  the  residue  in 
the  sieve  must  in  all  cases  be  washed  with  water,  and  the  fine 
material  thus  carried  through  must  be  passed  through  the  next 
sieve  lower  in  the  series,  and  so  on.  For  the  separation  of 
grades  below  1  mm.  in  diameter,  processes  involving  successive 
sedimentation  in  water  or  elutriation  should  be  employed  (see 
p.  115,  and  T.  Crook  on  a  method  of  soil  analysis,  Economic 
Proc.  R,  Dublin  Soe.^  vol.  i.,  p.  267).  It  may  be  remarked  here 
that  many  plastic  ''  clays  **  are  found  to  consist  in  part  of  very 
fine  quartz  sand  (see  p.  198). 

The  use  of  heavy  liquids  (p.  116)  will  be  invaluable  in 
all  cases  of  research.  The  extraction  of  heavy  minerals, 
such  as  zircon,  rutile,  &c,  from  common  sands  may  also 
be  efiected  very  fairly  by  the  following  method  described 
by  Mr.  Cams- Wilson.*  A  piece  of  cardboard  about  2  feet 
long  is  bent  in  the  form  of  a  trough  and  held  in  this 
curved  form  by  elastic  bands  at  either  end ;  this  is  held  at  an 
angle  sufficiently  steep  to  allow  the  sand  to  travel  slowly  down 
when  the  cardboard  is  tapped  with  the  finger.  The  heavy 
minerals,  commonly  appearing  as  very  small  dark  grains,  lag 
behind,  forming  a  continually  increasing  crescent-shaped  group 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  descending  material.  When  the  last 
common  sand-grains  have  fidlen  ofiT,  this  heavier  portion  may  be 
collected  in  another  vessel.  There  will  be  a  number  of  minute 
quartz  grains,  &c.,  still  associated  with  the  rutile  or  zircon ;  but 
these  can  be  largely  removed  by  blowing  lightly;  even  if  a 
separation  in  dense  liquids  becomes  finaUy  necessary,  the  work 
will  have  been  very  greatly  fiusilitated  by  this  simple  and  effec- 
tive preliminary  me^od. 

Sands  derived  finom  volcanic  rocks  and  from  other  igneous 
masses  frequently  contain  magnetite,  which  can  be  easily  picked 
out  by  the  magnet.  Even  olivine  has  been  recorded  as  forming 
whole  beds  of  sand,  which  in  the  future  may  produce  an  anomal- 
ous and  stratified  deposit  of  serpentine.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  even  in  common  sands  the  particles  are  not 
necessarily  homogeneous,  many  of  them  being  the  relics  of  rock- 
fragments  rather  than  simple  minerals.  Tmy  pebbles  of  iron- 
bound  sandstone,  of  quartzite,  of  chert,  or  of  the  matrix  of  old 
•Naim^  voL  zzziz.  (1889),  p.  691. 
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highly  silicated  lavas,  are  common  among  the  oonstitaents  of 
sands. 

In  the  field,  the  stratification  of  fine  sands  is  ofben  worthy  of 
study,  and  current-bedding  is  a  very  common  feature.  Owing 
to  the  yielding  nature  of  the  deposit,  local  contortions  sometimes 
occur  through  the  pressure  or  sHp  of  beds  above.  The  bleaching 
of  ferruginous  sands  by  vegetation  can  be  characteristically 
observed  upon  any  sandy  heath. 

II.  The  outlines  of  sand-grains  can  be  well  studied  micro- 
scopically in  water,  a  cover-glass  being  pressed  down  upon  the 
preparation.  But  the  grains  should  always  be  examined  as  a 
preliminary  by  reflected  light,  being  simply  scattered  on  an 
opaque  card  and  brought  under  the  microscope.  If  much 
surface-coating  is  present,  it  may  be  necessary  to  treat  the 
articles  with  dilute  warm  acid  in  order  to  render  them  clean 
and  transparent  for  subsequent  observations. 

The  forms  of  the  grains,  quite  apart  £rom  the  question  of 
rounding,  resolve  themselves  into  some  three  groups: — (a) 
ordinary  granules,  irregular  or  spheroidal;  (6)  rod-like  bodies, 
sometimes  seen  to  be  well  preserved  and  well  terminated  crystal- 
line prisms ;  and  (c)  platy  forms,  commonly  with  very  irregular 
boundaries. 

Every  worker  should  be  aoquainted  with  the  already  classic 
address  by  Mr.  Sorby,*  delivered  to  the  Geological  Society  in 
1880,  which.abounds  in  practical  suggestions, as  well  as  in  results 
of  the  widest  interest.  The  present  remarks  relating  to  frag- 
mental  rooks  are  naturally  based  largely  on  the  observations 
then  put  forward. 

Thus  Mr.  Sorby  notes  that  the  difference  between  granules 
and  platy  forms,  not  always  to  be  determined  by  focussing  the 
instrument  on  various  parts  of  the  surface,  may  be  seen  by 
pressing  the  cover-glass  above  the  particles  mounted  in  water. 
The  granules  roll  over  and  thus  show  changes  of  form ;  while 
the  little  plates  glide  along,  rotating  only  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  glass  slip. 

Polarised  light  aids  greatly  in  such  observations ;  for  a  series 
of  coloured  rings  or  zones,  which  are  fairly  parallel  to  the  out- 
line, appears  if  a  grain  is  present,  since  it  becomes  thicker  from 
the  margin  inwards.  Platy  forms  commonly  show  similar  rings 
at  their  frayed  edges ;  but  the  central  area  gives  a  uniform 
colour,  being  bounded  above  and  below  by  parallel  sur£EM)es. 

The  degree  of  rounding  of  the  grains  must  be  studied  by 

*  Quart.  Joum.  Oeol,  Soc,,  vol.  xxxvi.  (1880)»  Proo.,  p.  46.  See  also 
Monthly  Mkroacop.  Joum.,  1877 ;  Anniv.  Addrees. 
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transmitted  and  reflected  light.  Mr.  Sorby,  in  comparing  one 
sand  with  another,  uses  sieves  that  separate  grains  for  examina- 
tion having  a  diameter  of  about  y^th  of  an  inch.  The  finer  the 
grains,  the  less  the  degree  of  rounding ;  and  it  is  obvious  that 
very  cleavable  or  friable  materials  will  be  incapable  of  comparison 
with  such  substances  as  quartz.  Thus  some  constituents  become 
quickly  reduced  to  minute  particles^  and  thereafter  suffer  little 
physical  change ;  others  exist  as  minute  crystals  in  the  rock  from 
which  the  sand  is  derived,  and  these  may  retain  their  forms 
through  a  very  long  series  of  natural  triturations. 

Mr.  Sorby  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Phillips*  have  pointed  out  that  the 
most  rounded  and  polished  grains  are  found  in  sand  accumulated 
on  land-surfaces,  as  in  deserts.  Thus  some  of  the  Bunter  sands  of 
iiancashire  and  Cheshire  "  flow  between  the  lingers  as  readily  as 
shot,*'  and  were  very  probably  blown  against  one  another  in  some 
Triassic  desert.  The  process  even  here  must  continue  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  since  the  ordinary  drifted  sands  of  seanside  dunes 
show  little  rounding ;  while  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel 
among  the  polished  sands  of  modem  deserts  for  the  remarkably 
smooth  and  globular  constituents  of  the  Triassic  <<  millet-seed 
sands.**  Where,  then,  the  majority  of  medium-sized  grains  in  a 
sand  are  strikingly  rounded,  the  deposit  has  been  formed  by 
seolian  agency,  or  by  rivers  bringing  down  such  materials  from 
the  land. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  more  heterogeneous  the 
constituents  of  a  sand,  the  nearer  it  is  likely  to  be  to  the  place 
of  origin  of  the  materials.  But  any  sand  may  have  been  cemented 
into  a  sandstone,  and  again  broken  down  into  a  sand,  in  several 
geological  periods,  and  denudation  combined  with  earth-move- 
ments may  have  long  since  removed  the  rocks  of  which  its  grains 
were  original  constituents.  On  our  own  southern  shores  it  is 
most  interesting  to  reflect  on  the  mingling  together  of  granitic 
quartz,  and  of  Triassic,  Portlandian,  Cretaceous,  and  Oligocene 
sands,  to  form  later  sandstones  which  will  be  assigned  to  the 
opening  of  the  human  period. 

The  grains  of  quartz  that  compose  so  large  a  part  of  ordinary 
sands,  when  cleaned  from  their  superficial  coatings,  show  an  ab- 
sence of  prismatic  forms  and  cleavage-surfaces,  and  are  generally 
pitted  and  covered  with  small  grooves,  when  seen  by  reflected 
light.  By  transmitted  light  the  strings  of  liquid-enclosures, 
characteristic  of  rocks  that  have  at  one  time  been  deep-seated, 
frequently  become  visible.     At  other  times,  relics  of  glass  that 

*  "On  the  constitution  and  histoiy  of  grits  and  sandstones."  Qtiart, 
jQum.  GeoL  Soc^  voL  xxxvii.  (1881),  p.  12. 
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haa  intmded  into  the  grain  point  to  its  having  existed  in  a 
volcanic  magma.  The  deposition  of  crystals  upon  the  grains 
will  be  treated  of  under  the  head  of  sandstone  (p.  192). 

The  bright  colours  of  the  quartz  in  polarised  light,  running  in 
zones  that  rise  towards  fourth  order  colours  at  the  centre,  serve 
to  pick  out  the  granules  among  duller  and  heterogeneous  material. 

Particles  of  JUrU  are  comparatively  rare,  even  in  the  finer 
materials  of  flint  gravels ;  though  in  some  sands  thev  contribute 
by  their  abundance  to  the  dark  colour  of  the  mass.*  The  chips 
are  typically  angular  and  small,  and  show  with  crossed  nicols 
a  minutely  granular  structure,  the  grey  speckled  effect  being 
constant  during  rotation,  and  the  whole  never  becoming  ex- 
tinguished at  l^e  same  time.  Particles  of  white  flint  may  be 
seen  in  some  gravels  by  reflected  light,  and  may  be  picked  out 
and  tested  with  adds.  Some  of  these  show  traces  of  the  structure 
of  siliceous  sponges  (sand  of  Chipstead,  &c)  Others  result  merely 
from  the  alteration  of  fragments  of  originally  black  flint. 

FeUpcvrs  give  generally  rounded  grains,  which  are  almost 
opaque  in  water,  and  are,  if  large,  not  very  translucent  in  bal- 
sam. By  reflected  light  they  appear  milk-white,  or  brownish  or 
pinkish-red.  These  effects  of  earthy  decomposition  are  very  char- 
acteristic, although  clearer  examples,  even  showing  repeated  twin- 
ning, occur  near  the  place  of  origin  of  many  sands.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  a  prismatic  doubly-refracting  plate  thinner 
towards  one  edge  than  the  other  will  give  with  crossed  nicols  a 
series  of  colouiHsd  bands,  which  may  simulate  twin-lamellae ;  but 
the  colours  will  not  be  alternately  complementary,  but  will  rise 
in  the  order  of  Newton's  scale  as  they  recede  from  the  thin  edge. 

The  Micas  show  flat  irregular  plates,  the  edges  descending 
in  minute  steps,  owing  to  the  cleavage.  But  for  this  indication, 
the  cleavage  is  not  noticeable,  since  the  plates  will  not  stand  up 
edgewise  in  the  preparation.  This  fiict  is  important  also  in 
observing  pleochroism,  since  the  almost  uniaxial  character  of 
common  dark  mica  prevents  the  change  of  tint  from  appearing 
in  basal  flakes.  The  lustrous  surfaces  of  the  micas  enable  them 
to  be  detected  in  the  dry  sand  by  reflected  light. 

Amphibcles  and  Pyroxenes  give  more  or  less  prismatic  frag- 
ments, with  signs  of  cleavage  and  a  fairly  robust  appearance. 
The  pleochroism  of  the  former  group  aids  in  its  recognition. 

Towrmaline  occurs  often  in  sands  derived  from  granites, 
yielding  conchoidally  fractured  grains  or  prisms^  of  dark  brown 
green  or  other  colours.     Strong  pleochroism,  the  darkest  Unt 

*  Mi88  M.  I.  Gardiner,  '<  On  the  Onensand  Bed  at  the  base  of  thp 
Tbanet  Sapd."    (^aH.  Joum.  Qtol,  Soc.,  vol.  xliv.  (1888),  p.  756, 
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oocnrring  in  the  reverse  position  to  that  of  hornblende — i,e,y 
perpendicular  to  the  longer  axis  of  prismatic  forms. 

Magnetite  is  opaque  black,  verging  into  the  brown  of  the 
''ironstone"  grains  that  are  also  frequent  in  sands.  These 
opaque  brown  grains  often  consist  of  the  material,  such  as 
limonitey  by  which  the  sand  may  ultimately  be  cemented. 

Kaolin  gives  in  water,  on  pressure  of  the  cover-glass,  tiny  platy 
particles  and  much  excessively  fine  dust.  In  water  or  balsam 
the  doubly-refracting  character  enables  the  crystals  to  be  picked 
out  from  the  mere  amorphous  or  minutely  divided  mud.  Opaque 
white  by  reflected  light. 

Glatteanite,  a  general  name  for  the  green  silicates  that  form  in 
hollows  of  foraminifera,  &c.,  is  granular,  the  grains  being  commonly 
composed  of  smaller  ones,  and  retaining  in  many  cases  some  trace 
of  the  form  of  the  foraminiferal  chambers  in  which  they  first 
consolidated.  Colour  dark  green  to  green-black  by  reflected 
light ;  by  transmitted  light  earthy  to  clear  green,  yellow-green 
or  brown-green.  A  very  common  soft  constituent  of  the  greener 
beds  of  sand  in  all  formations. 

The  heavy  minerals  that  appear  on  separation  from  the  bulk 
of  the  constituents  of  a  sand  are  mostly  iron  ores,  tourmaline, 
zircon,  and  rutile.  Mr.  Allan  Dick  found  in  a  bed  of  the  Lower 
Bagshots  at  Hampstead  about  3  per  cent,  by  weight  of  these 
constituents.  Zircon  exhibits  colourless  strongly  refracting  ovoid 
or  prismatic  rods,  the  prisms  being  frequently  terminated  by 
only  slightly  abraded  planes  of  the  pyramid.  Enclosures  of  rod- 
like crystals  may  be  seen  within  the  zircons.  Rutile  appears  as 
orange-brown  granules  or  prisms,  the  characteristio  heart-shaped 
or  geniculated  twins  being  occasionally  present.  The  outlmes 
of  the  forms  are  very  black,  owing  to  the  exceptionally  high 
refiractive  index.* 

Finally,  the  rock-iragments  that  may  occur  in  sand,  even  on 
a  very  minute  scale,  must  be  considered  apart  from  the  pure 
minerals ;  but  their  study  is  beset  with  difficulties,  and  specimens 
from  the  coarsest  varieties  of  the  sand-beds  can  alone  give  satia- 
&ctory  indications. 

OritB  and  Sandstones. — ^I.  These  may  be  studied  by  rubbing 
up  with  the  fingers  or  a  stiff  brush  (not  by  crushing)  until  the 
individual  constituents  are  released.  The  cementing  matter 
must  be  examined  chemically;  in  many  cases  the  cleavage-sur- 
faces of  calcite  can  be  seen  gleaming  between  the  grains,  which 
have  become,  indeed,  set  in   ophitio  crystals  of  the  cement. 

•  $69  T«aU,  MictroKOfic  Petrography^  plate  ii. 
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Barytes  oocnn  in  some  cages,  and  silica  is  common.  Dark  iron 
oxides  cement  sandstones  at  times  in  bands  and  patches,  and 
casts  of  £Msils,  though  lost  in  the  rock,  will  be  fonnd  occa> 
■ioDally  preserved  in  these  consolidated  parts  of  it. 

In  the  so-called  '' crystalline  sandstones,"  known  in  Britain 
through  their  occurrence  in  the  Permian,  the  grains  show 
crystal-facets  of  quartz,  easily  seen  in  coarser  cases  with  the 
lens.  Mr.  Sorby  showed  how  these  crystals  resulted  from  the 
deposition  of  silica  upon  original  rounded  grains,  the  interstices 
between  them  becoming  finally  filled  with  this  clear  secondary 
quartz. 

11.  This  question  receives  even  greater  interest  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  microscope.  If  the  grains  thus  coated  with  faceted 
quartz  are  treated  witn  acid  to  remove  limonite,  Ac,  the  original 
internal  grain  becomes  visible  by  transmitted  light,  and  the 
secondary  deposit  is  found  to  be  in  optical  continuity  with  the 
original  quartz,  being  in  fact  a  restoration  or  perfecting  of  the 
abraded  granule.  At  times  only  the  first  signs  of  such  crystals 
appear  on  the  surfaces  of  ordinary  graius,  showing  as  bright  little 
pyramids  when  reflected  light  is  used.  It  has  been  suggested, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  some  grains  become  corroded  by  solution 
of  the  surface  after  the  consolidation  of  the  sandstone. 

Should  the  original  grains  be  completely  enveloped  in  new 
quartz  and  their  independent  outlines  lost,  it  is  evident  that  the 
union  of  the  coats  belonging  to  adjacent  grains  will  take  place 
along  irregular  sur&ces,  and  a  number  of  interlocking  granules 
will  appear  in  section,  each  giving  a  uniform  tint  between  crossed 
niools.  Such  a  structure  is  characteristic  of  the  quartzites  about 
to  be  discussed. 

Sections  of  consolidated  grits  and  sandstones  are  particularly 
valuable  for  the  study  of  cementing  materials.  Oalcite,  or 
aragonite,  is  sometimes  deposited  in  fibres  between  the  grains; 
in  other  cases  a  chalcedonic  cement  has  resulted  from  the 
solution  of  spicules  of  sponges  scattered  through  the  sand-bed, 
the  casts  of  which,  or  of  their  tubules,  still  remain.  This  matter 
will  be  again  referred  to  under  chert. 

Prof.  Bonney*  has  remarked  on  the  rarity  of  chalcedony  as 
a  cementing  material  among  the  older  rocks.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  a  slow  passage  into  the  condition  of  quartz  takes  place, 
and  the  continuously  crystalline  appearance  of  the  granules  of 
ordinary  quartzite  becomes  thus  finally  set  up. 

The  ferruginous  cement  of  many  dark  red  sandstones  and 

•  <<0n  the  Ightham  Stone,"  Oeol.  Mag,,  1888,  p.  299. 
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'' carstonea,''  like  certain  lajen  in  the  Folkestone  Sands,  is 
almost  opaque  in  sections. 

In  grits  the  constituents  can  be  easily  studied  in  section; 
the  felspars  often  appear  prominently,  as  in  rocks  formed  close 
against  a  granitoid  or  gneissic  area.  The  Torridon  Sandstone 
of  N.W.  Scotland  is  a  fine  exampla  (Frontispiece,  fig.  2,  and 
p.  ziii.)  The  larger  quartz  fragments  are  frequently  seen 
between  crossed  nicols  to  be  compound,  being  in  fact  quartzites 
and  derived  from  pre-existing  consolidated  sandstones.  The  close 
examination  of  the  rock-fragments  in  coarse  grits  gives  one  a 
very  fair  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  land-surface  over  which  the 
denuding  and  transporting  agents  worked.  We  must  remember, 
however,  that  limestones  and  clays  go  to  powder  readily,  and 
are  only  feebly  represented  in  these  final  accumulations. 

In  an  old  volcanic  district,  the  consolidated  grits  and  gravels, 
seen  in  section,  give  one  very  valuable  information  as  to  the 
rocks  that  were  first  attacked  by  denudation.  Thus  the  glassy 
scoriaceous  surfaces  of  lava-streams  become  early  broken  up  and 
reduced  to  fertile  soils  and  red  bands  of  '*  laterite ; "  but  in  the 
gritty  accumulations  of  the  rivers  that  flowed  through  the  vol- 
canic area  we  find  rolled  fragments  of  these  surfaces  preserved 
in  considerable  abundance. 

There  is  often  considerable  difficulty  in  deciding  as  to  whether 
fragments  of  lava,  occurring  in  a  sandstone,  point  to  contem- 
poraneous volcanic  action.  A  rock  may  not  be  an  actual  tuff,  and 
yet  may  derive  much  of  its  materials  from  adjacent  tufis,  which 
were  formed,  perhaps,  only  a  few  days  before  its  own  period  of  ac- 
cumulation. Here  the  microscope  aids  us  in  estimating  the  rela- 
tive antiquity  of  the  igneous  fragments.  Their  degree  of  freshness, 
particularly  when  they  consist  of  pumiceous  glass,  becomes  a  useful 
guide.  Where,  however,  they  are  minute  and  shred-like,  we  must 
remember  that  the  explosive  action  which  produced  them,  although 
truly  contemporaneous,  may  have  occurred  a  hundred  miles  or  so 
from  the  site  of  the  sandstone  in  which  they  are  embedded. 

Sandstones  formed  close  against  a  mass  of  granite,  or  similar 
plu tonic  rock,  may  sometimes  closely  imitate  the  igneous  mass, 
especiallv  when  seen  in  section.  The  fine-grained  "arkose" 
produced  under  such  conditions  contains  aU  the  minerals  of  the 
igneous  rock,  closely  set,  and  fitted  into  one  another  by  the  pres- 
sure of  overlying  strata.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
ferro-magnesian  minerals,  the  micas  and  so  forth,  of  the  original 
igneous  rocks  are  those  that  develope  first,  and  secure  their 
characteristic  outlines.  Here,  however,  in  the  reconstructed 
rock  or  arkose,  they  will  have  no  superiority  of  form,  and  will 

13 
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often  be  crushed  against  and  folded  round  the  more  resisting 
grains  of  quartz  and  felspar. 

Quartzites. — I.  A  certain  amount  of  difficulty  has  been  made 
as  to  the  distinction  of  "quartz-rook"  (massive  quartz)  and 
quartzite;  but  the  former  rock  typically  occurs  in  veins,  as 
a  product  of  hydrothermal  action,  and  is  formed  of  coarse 
interlocking  and  irregular  quartz  crystals.  The  quartzites, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  divided  by  a  number  of  small  joint- 
planes,  often  show  traces  of  bedding,  and  almost  invariably 
reveal  their  granular  structure  on  close  examination  with 
the  lens.  Any  grit  or  sandstone  with  a  siliceous  cement 
may  be  regarded  as  a  quartzite,  and  the  pocket-knife  readily 
detects  this  essential  character.  The  best  types,  however,  are 
those  in  which  the  individual  granules  have  become  merged,  as 
it  were,  in  the  cement,  which  has  settled  down  in  crystalline 
continuity  with  the  several  grains.  The  surfsLce  of  such  rocks, 
and  of  the  cement  in  other  types,  presents  a  characteristic  almost 
vitreous  lustre,  and  is  broken  up  into  a  number  of  minute 
glancing  points.  The  colour  of  the  rock  is  commonly  pale  grey 
with  yellower  or  browner  joint-surfaces,  the  iron  having  passed 
away  along  these  during  the  slow  alteration  of  the  mass.  Many 
quartzites,  like  those  of  the  Wicklow  Sugarloaf  and  the  cappings 
of  the  Torridon  hills,  are  almost  pure  white,  and  can  be  seen  as 
gleaming  crags  at  a  considerable  distance. 

The  specific  gravity  is  practically  that  of  quartz  or  a  little 
higher  (about  2*67).  Acids  merely  spread  over  the  surface  with- 
out effect,  and  the  hardness  at  once  forbids  any  confusion  with 
grey  dolomite.  Even  the  compact  eurites,  of  igneous  origin,  are 
almost  invariably  softer  than  typical  quartzites. 

The  bedding-planes  of  the  original  sandstone  are  very  oftes 
obscured,  and  the  fracture  of  the  rock  is  irregular  to  oonchoidaL 
The  foliated  metamorphic  quartzites  will  be  discussed  under 
quartz-schist. 

II.  In  section  the  quartzites  are  clear  and  colourless,  with 
occasional  signs  of  the  original  granules.  With  crossed  nicols 
a  brilliant  interlocking  mosaic  of  quartz  areas  appears,  the 
effect  of  which  may  be  intensified  in  the  metamorphic  types 
by  crushing  (see  fig.  44). 
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II.  Fbagmental  YoLCAiric  Deposits. 

While  volcanits  sands  are  mere  waterworn  deposits  that  have 
derived  their  materials  from  some  neighbouring  volcanic  area, 
there  is  a  great  group  of  rocks,  often  well  stratified,  that  is 
formed  directly  by  volcanic  accumulation. 

Volcanic  Agglomerates  or  Coarse  Toffs. — The  constituents  are 
blocks  of  volcanic  or  more  deeply  seated  rocks,  angular  and  often 
of  considerable  size.  These  are  frequently  scoriaceous  and 
amygdaloidal,  and  represent  the  more  vitreous  parts  of  lavas. 
Spheroidal  bomb-like  forms  may  be  looked  for,  as  well  as  twisted 
ropy  types,  coloured  externally  a  rusty  brown.  The  groundmass 
is  formed  of  similar  smaller  fragments  and  fine  dust,  and  the 
whole  becomes  in  older  examples  as  firmly  cemented  together  as 
a  conglomerate,  the  joint-planes  traversing  the  included  blocks 
and  the  binding  material  alike.  The  great  weathered  joint- 
surfaces  of  such  rocks  are  valuable  for  study  in  the  field,  as 
the  materials  of  different  composition  and  hardness  stand  out  on 
them  distinctly  from  one  another,  and  sections  are  in  addition 
provided  of  the  bombs  and  other  ejected  blocks.  Sketches  must 
be  made  on  the  spot,  as  it  is  impossible  to  adequately  represent 
such  masses  in  hand-specimens. 

The  fragments  torn  from  stratified  deposits  and  thrown  out 
into  the  agglomerates,  particularly  when  the  eruption  was  sub- 
marine, are  well  contrasted  with  Uie  igneous  matter.  We  may 
note  as  examples  the  great  flakes  of  shale  to  be  seen  in  the 
blocks  under  Tyrau-mawr  on  Cader  Idris. 

Tuffs  and  Ashes.~L  The  tuffs  are  so  often  altered  soon  after 
deposition,  owing  to  the  attacks  of  volcanic  vapours,  that  their 
former  loose  character  is  lost,  and  they  appear  compact  and  even 
uniform  on  newly  fractured  surfaces.  Weathering,  however, 
reveals  the  coarsely  fraffmental  structure,  and  developes  again  the 
scoriaceous  character  of  many  of  the  included  block&  Examples 
of  the  weathered  surface  should  always  be  collected.  The  beds 
will  be  found,  on  tracing  out,  to  vary  considerably  and  rather 
rapidly,  and  to  present,  if  deposited  on  land,  marked  variations 
in  thickness. 

The  loose  tufb  of  late  Tertiary  volcanoes  are  readily  recog- 
nised. The  embedded  crystals,  such  as  augite  or  felspar,  and 
the  blocks  of  lava,  will  enable  one  to  ascertain  the  character  of 
the  materials  that  rose  in  the  volcanic  vent.  Earlier  and 
consolidated  beds  will,  however,  be  sometimes  blown  to  pieces 
and  mingled  with  these  fresher  layers. 
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The  finer  ashes  form  very  compact  beds  thafc  require  the 
microscope  for  their  determination.  In  many,  particularly,  when 
spread  out  by  water,  there  is  the  most  delicate  stratification,  and 
the  older  varieties  resemble  grey  or  greenish  slates.  Con- 
cretionary lumps  may  be  formed  in  them,  siinulating  at  first 
sight  the  fragments  in  a  tuff. 

II.  The  study  of  tuffs  and  ashes  under  the  microscope  is  of 
immense  interest,  owing  to  the  various  types  of  volcanic  rock 
that  are  found  thus  thrown  together.  An  abundance  of  glassy 
particles,  often  in  mere  shreds  or  conchoidal  wisps,  characterises 
the  groundmass  in  most  cases.  Even  in  ancient  examples,  the 
forms  of  these  remain  strikingly  apparent  (fig.  22).  The  larger 
lumps  must  be  compared  with  their  representatives  among  the 
lavas,  but  a  preponderance  of  glassy  types  may  be  expected. 


Fig.  22.— Altered  Andesite-toff—Soead,  near  Bishop's  Castle,  Shropshire. 
X  14.  Fragments  of  various  lavas,  more  or  less  devitrified,  with 
crystals  and  fine  compacted  interstitial  ash.  a.  Compact  andesite  or 
aphanite.  /,  Ejected  crystals  of  felspar,  probably  derived  from  the 
breaking  up  of  pumice,  p,  Perlitic  and  formerly  glassy  andesite. 
pti,  Pnmioeous  and  vesicular  fragments  of  altered  andesite-glass. 

In  fine  compacted  ashes  it  may  be  impossible  to  determine  in 
section  the  volcanic  origin  of  the  material ;  but  modern  examples 
can  be  mounted  in  balsam  like  sands,  when  a  mixture  of  pumiceous 
glassy  fragments  and  crystals  of  various  constituents  becomes 
easily  visible  under  a  ^inoh  objective.  The  crossed  nicols  serve 
to  pick  out  the  crystals  from  the  glass,  the  felspars  appearing  as 
brightly  coloured  cleavage-flakes.     The  careful  microscopic  study 
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of  such  recent  materials  encourages  one  to  oope  with  very 
dubious  '*  slates  "  and  indurated  beds  which  may  prove  to  be  of 
volcanic  origin. 

The  minerals  developed  by  secondary  action  in  tuffs  and  ash- 
beds  seldom  obscure  the  structure  when  the  microscope  is  used. 
Even  fluor-spar  arises  at  times ;  and  the  vitreous  matter  becomes 
commonly  altered  to  greenish  softer  products,  when  basic  in 
character,  or  to  anisotropic  granular  areas  when  more  highly 
silicated.  The  form  of  the  wisps  and  shreds  of  glass  is,  however, 
well  preserved,  even  in  some  ashes  of  very  ancient  date. 

A  brecciated  lava  may  ofben  bo  distinguished  from  a  tuff  by 
the  adjacent  fragments  being  clearly  broken  apart  from  one 
another,  veins  of  new  minerals  or  crushed  materials  filling  the 
gap.  Lavas  may  often  pick  up  fragments  of  their  own  cooled 
surfaces  or  of  beds  over  which  they  pass^  and  the  microscope 
must  prove  the  continuity  and  formerly  fused  character  of  their 
matrix  before  they  can  be  well  distinguished  from  tuffs.  Pro- 
ducts of  crystallisation  from  the  fused  mass,  such  as  spherulites, 
<feo.,  will  in  such  cases  often  be  seen  round  the  included  frag- 
ments, and  the  edges  of  the  fragments  may  show  signs  of 
remelting,  or  of  secondary  crystallisation.     (See  p.  99.) 

Fine-grained  ashes,  again,  may  pass  into  true  sedimentary 
deposits  through  being  accumulated  under  water  or  by  the  flow 
of  rain-floods  down  the  sides  of  the  volcano.  Microscopic 
evidence  will  hint  at  this  mingling  of  material,  but  such  sugges- 
tions must  be  worked  out  fully  in  the  field. 

Finally,  the  materials  of  any  one  deposit  are  likely  to  give 
only  a  limited  notion  of  the  nature  of  a  particular  eruption,  or  of 
the  rocks  extruded,  since  a  sifting  of  a  very  complete  character 
may  go  on  in  the  air,  the  compacter  lava-framents  falling  nearer 
the  volcanic  centre,  the  crystals  embedded  in  vesicular  glass  being 
carried  farther,  and  the  fine  pumice  being  deposited  to  form  con- 
siderable dust-beds  at  a  distance  of  even  several  miles. 


III.  Olats  Ain>  Shalbs. 

I.  The  plastic  nature  of  clays  when  freshly  collected,  and 
their  easy  sectility  when  dry,  the  cut  surface  appearing  polished, 
are  characters  known  to  every  one.  Any  change  of  colour  should 
be  noted  in  a  clay-pit  as  deeper  beds  are  approached,  for  the 
suspicion  of  alteration  h^ngs  over  most  brown  clays.  The 
red  streaks  of  the  ''  mottled  clays  "  seem  due  to  the  introduction 
of  iron-salts  by  permeating  waters,  calcareous  matter  going  into 
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solution  from  the  olay  (Moody,  Quart,  Joum,  Geol.  Soe.^  1905, 
p.  431). 

The  analysis  of  soils  has  shown  that  some  of  the  materials 
known  as  clays  consist  essentially  of  finely  oomminated  quartz 
gr*ains.  The  qualities  of  plasticity  and  practical  impermeability  do 
not  depend  always  on  mineral  constitution;  on  the  other  hand,  or- 
dinary clays  contain  some  20  per  cent,  of  alumina,  while  some  yield 
38  per  cent,  of  alumina  and  46  per  cent,  of  silica,  showing  that 
they  consist  almost  entirely  of  kaolin.  To  detect  admixtures  of 
coarser  matter,  which  may  give  some  hint  of  the  source  of  the 
clay,  the  material  is  broken  up,  without  violence,  and  thoroughly 
dried.  The  pieces  are  now  immersed  for  twenty-four  hours  in 
water,  when  they  break  down  easily  to  a  very  fine  mud,  which 
can  be  washed  gradually  away  (see  p.  114).  Repeated  washing 
in  a  broad  dish  will  serve  all  ordinary  purposes,  the  fine  muddy 
material  being  poured  off  at  intervals.  The  residue  will  consist 
of  the  coarser  sand,  selenite,  iron  pyrites,  &c 

Small  fossils,  such  as  entomostraca  and  foraminifera,  may  be 
similarly  extracted.  Their  very  smallness  allows  them  to  retain 
delicate  spines  and  structures  upon  their  surface  when  larger 
shells  have  been  entirely  broken  up  by  natural  or  artificial 
pressure.^  A  quite  moderate  amount  of  water,  so  as  to  allow 
of  slight  friction  of  the  mud-coated  organisms  against  one 
another,  assists  their  cleansing;  the  fine  mud,  as  a  safeguard, 
may  be  decanted  off  through  muslin ;  in  some  cases  fine  silk  is 
necessary. 

Marls,  truly  so-called,  may  be  detected  by  their  partial  effer- 
vescence with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  shelly  or  inorganic  admix- 
ture of  carbonate  of  lime  readily  betraying  itself. 

Loams,  on  the  other  hand,  are  recognisable  by  the  large  pro- 
portion of  gritty  matter,  insoluble  in  acid,  that  remains  behind 
after  washing. 

The  beautiful  laminated  structure  of  some  clays  become  more 
apparent  where  the  materials  are  more  consolidated  atid  the  rock 
passes  into  shale.  On  the  surfaces  of  such  beds  delicate  fossils 
must  be  looked  for,  the  leaves  of  Tertiary  deposits,  the  Wealden 
entomostraca,  the  plant  remains  of  the  Coal-measures,  and  the 
impressions  of  the  graptolites,  being  familiar  examples.  Very 
fine  calcareous  beds,  like  parts  of  the  Solenhofen  **  slate,"  resemble 
some  pale  shales,  but  can  at  once  be  distinguished  chemically 
with  acid.  Among  the  older  rocks  there  is  a  tendency  for 
shales  to  become  darker  than  the  corresponding  modern  stratified 

•Scientific  News,  vol.  i.  (1888),  p.  141 ;  also  Praeger,  " EstuarlDe  Clays," 
Proc.  R,  Irish  Aeid.,  8rd  ser.,  vol.  ii.  (1892),  p.  218. 
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days,  and  graphitic  matter  beoomeB  finely  disseminated  by  organic 
decay.  The  iissility  of  the  layers,  due  to  shrinkage  and  pressure 
of  upper  deposits,  is  the  essential  character  of  these  shaly  forma. 
See  also  Concretions  later. 

Bauxite  is  not  a  true  clay,  but  is  commonly  mixed  with  clay, 
and  is  found  in  association  with  ordinary  sediments.  In  some 
cases,  as  in  the  laterites  studied  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Holland  (Records 
GeoL  Survey,  Indioy  vol.  xxxiL,  1905,  p.  175),  it  has  clearly  arisen 
from  the  decay  of  igneous  rocks  rich  in  alumina.  It  is  a  compact 
or  pisolitic  mass,  cutting  like  clay,  adhering  to  the  tongue,  and 
grey  or  cream-coloured.  Some  varieties  are  strongly  red,  through 
abundance  of  iron.  Except  for  impurities,  bauxite  is  soluble  in 
sulphuric  acid,  and  forms  the  one  source  of  commercial 
aluminium. 

U.  Under  the  microscope  the  minute  particles  of  kaolin 
are  platy  or  merely  dust-like,  but  distinctly  affect  polarised 
light.  Quartz  grains  stand  out,  with  vivid  interference-colours, 
and  fragments  of  shells  show  the  strong  double  refraction  of 
calcite  or  aragonite,  often  with  black  crosses  due  to  minute  radial 
aggregates.  The  residues  after  washing  resemble  sands;  care 
must  be  taken  that  mica  flakes,  which  may  be  numerous,  are  not 
washed  away  completely  with  the  light  material,  on  account  of 
their  easy  flotation.  The  rutile  is  extremely  minute ;  but  in 
many  clays  the  titanium  dioxide,  as  shown  by  analyses,  amounts 
to  over  *30  per  cent. 

Crystals  or  cleavage-flakes  of  gypsum  (selenite)  are  not  un- 
common, recognisable  by  their  angles  and  low  polarisation-colours. 
Glauconitic  grains  may  also  be  expected. 

Some  clays  and  shales  contain  pumiceous  and  other  volcanic 
particles,  and  graduate  into  the  subaqueous  ash-accumulations 
already  described.* 

lY.    LiMBSTONKS. 

General  Characters.  —  The  colours  of  limestones  are  very 
various ;  but  the  hardness,  about  3,  helps  greatly  in  the  detec- 
tion of  these  rocka  While  at  times  finely  granular  limestones 
resemble  quartzites,  and  dark  varieties  e^en  imitate  compact 
basaltic  lavas,  the  knife  readily  settles  the  question,  and  leaves 
a  well  marked  scratch,  filled  with  white  powder,  across  the 
limestone. 

*  For  mioroecopic  details  of  clays  and  slates,  see  W.  M.  Hutchings  {OeoL 
Mag,  lb90,  1891,  1892,  1894,  and  1896)  and  B.  Zsohokke  {BuU.  Soc  cPenr 
eouragemefU  pour  Vinduntrie  not,,  voL  oiii.,  1902,  p.  654). 
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The  Bpeoifio  gravity  is  generally  rather  under  that  of  calcite, 
probably  owing  to  porosity  and  impurities.  Some  compact 
varieties  give  only  2*6,  while  the  dolomites  run  up  to  about  2*85. 
Varieties  with  much  aragonite  will  give  2*8.  With  hot  acid 
all  varieties  effervesce  freely.  The  ordinary  limestones  do  so 
when  a  drop  of  cold  acid  is  laid  upon  them. 

Meigen's  test  will  distinguish  aragonite  in  these  rocks  from 
calcite,  while  Lemberg's  test  will  mark  out  calcite  from  any 
dolomite  that  may  be  present  (see  p.  36). 

The  residues  after  solution  (see  p.  120)  are  often  of  extreme 
interest.  Sand-grains  are  of  course  common,  with  glauconite, 
tremolite,  flakes  of  mica,  Ac  But  in  many  cases  silicified  organic 
structures  may  appear;  and  in  the  Carboniferous  limestones 
doubly  terminated  quartz  crystals  have  been  frequently  noted, 
containing  impurities  from  the  limestone,  in  which  they  have  been 
developed  after  its  consolidation.  Mr.  E.  Wethered  has  found 
these,  in  the  Clifton  limestones,  formed  round  detrital  sand- 
grains,  just  as  the  secondary  quartz  is  deposited  in  the  sandstones 
already  described.*  Planes  of  lamination,  though  they  may 
be  quite  apparent,  as  in  some  Tyrol  dolomites,  do  not  necessarily 
form  easy  planes  of  separation.  The  distinct  vertical  joints, 
passing  down  through  many  feet  of  strata,  give,  with  the  bedding- 
planes,  the  well  known  block-like  character  to  exposed  limestone 
surfaces,  and  tend  to  perpetuate  the  terraced  cliffs  so  familiar  in 
the  field.  In  the  hand,  compact  limestones  break  through  with 
a  clean  fracture  in  almost  any  direction,  the  sur&ces  produced 
by  trimming  being  conchoidal  in  those  of  the  finest  grain. 

Mr.  Sorby  observes  that  the  fissile  character  of  the  Stonesfield 
"slate"  is  due  to  laminse  from  the  shells  of  Ostrea  and  brachiopoda. 
Another  point  brought  out  by  his  extended  series  of  studies  and 
comparisonst  is  the  frequent  oocuiTence  of  small  rolled  fragments 
of  earlier  beds  of  limestone  in  those  of  later  consolidation. 

Concretions  of  silica  (flint  and  chert),  and  the  replacement  of 
whole  beds  by  pseudomorphic  action,  are  common  features  of 
limestones  of  every  age.  The  character  of  the  products  of  such 
action  will  be  discussed  in  the  seventh  division  of  this  chapter. 

The  faces  of  cracks  in  limestones,  and  the  surfaces  of  hollows 
and  caves,  will  be  commonly  found  coated  with  stalactitio  crusts, 
often  of  great  delicacy.  Similar  deposition  upon  leaves,  twigs,  ^., 
from  springs  containing  carbonate  of  lime,  gives  rise  to  travertine 
or  **  calcareous  tufa,"  the  interspaces  becoming  flnally  filled  up 

♦  Quart.  Joum,  Otol.  8oc.j  vol  xliv.  (ifeS),  p.  186,  with  fifla.  of  residues, 
t  Presidential  Address,  1879.     Quart,  Joum,  Oed,  8oc,,  vol.  xxxv.,  p.  66. 
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with  caloite  and  the  whole  mass  consolidated  into  a  lime&tone 
showing  vegetable  impressions. 

Shelly  Limestones  and  Chalk. — ^The  modern  representatives  of 
these  rocks  are  found  in  our  shell-banks,  in  the  white  accumu- 
lations of  fresh- water  shells  in  lake-floors  (commonly  styled 
"  shell-marl "),  and  in  the  calcareous  ooees  of  deep  seas.  Seeing 
that,  as  Mr.  Sorby  has  shown,  followed  by  Messrs.  Cornish  and 
Kendall,*  there  are  numerous  organisms  that  construct  shells 
of  aragonite,  while  other  shells  consist  of  calcite,  and  yet  others 
of  layers  of  both  these  minerals,  we  must  expect  to  find  both 
forms  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  association.  The  instability  of 
aragonite,  however,  gives  rise  to  pseudomorphs  in  granular 
calcite,  or  to  the  total  removal  of  the  shells  originally  Built  up 
by  it.  Hence  calcite  becomes  the  prevalent  constituent  of  con- 
solidated limestones.  In  judging  of  the  &una  to  be  found  in 
these  rocks,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  solubility  of  the 
Hragonite  shells,  and  search  must  be  made  for  impressions 
and  casts.  Thus  porcellanons  foraminifera,t  the  skeletons  of 
corals,  many  lamellibranchs,  and  most  ssstropods,  may  be 
absent  from  permeable  rocks  in  which  they  once  existed  in 
abundance.  Messrs.  Cornish  and  Kendall  show  how  below  the 
saturation-level  such  shells  may  be  preserved,  though  in  a 
crumbling  condition,  while  in  the  beds  through  which  the  water 
actually  flows  they  become  entirely  removed,  the  calcite  shells 
being  also  affected  along  well-marked  lines  of  flow. 

L  In  the  field  the  shells  should  be  looked  for  upon  weathered 
surfiEkces,  or  upon  the  marked  bedding-planes  of  the  rock.  Many 
slab-like  masses  seem  unproductive  until  split  open  parallel  to 
the  stratification.  Careful  chiselling  away,  after  collection,  with 
a  small  chisel  or  a  blunt  knife-end,  and  steady  cautious  friction 
with  a  tooth-brush,  dry  or  under  water,  will  reward  the  worker 
who  has  time  for  the  development  of  choice  specimens.  Calcite 
shells  have  a  somewhat  transparent  appearance  in  small  frag- 
ments; aragonite  shells  are  more  porcellanons  and  dull,  and 
will  scratch  the  surfctce  of  a  calcite  crystal.  The  remarkably 
uniform  crystallisation  of  the  calcite  in  echinodermal  i*emainSy 
whether  tests,  spines,  calyxes,  arms,  or  stems,  enables  one  to 
pick  out  these  bodies  upon  fractured  surfaces  of  limestone.  The 
calcite  cleavages  are  continuous  throughout  each  '*  ossicle,"  as 
may  readily  be  seen  in  the  tests  of  the  numerous  echinoidea  of 

*  *'  On  the  Biineralogioal  Gonstitation  of  Oaloareous  Orffuiisms."  Otol. 
Mag.,  1888,  p.  66. 

t  SoUm,  "On  Sponge  SpioolM,  &o./'  Jawm.  R.  Gtol.  Soe,  Irdand,  vol 
vii,  p.  46. 
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the  Chalk  or  in  the  sterna  of  Carboniferous  crinoids.  Other  shell 
structures,  like  the  pearly  folia  of  the  oysters  or  the  fibrous 
fractured  surfaces  of  Inoceramus^  cau  be  characteristically  recog- 
nised on  rough  surfaces  of  limestone.  Pseudomorphs  of  the 
fossils  in  carbonate  of  iron,  silica^  hiematite,  d^c.,  are  by  no  means 
uncommon. 

II.  While  shell-sections  can  be  well  studied  with  a  lens  in 
quarries  of  fossiliferous  limestone,  the  microscope  affords  much 
material  for  careful  observation.  The  recognition  of  the  various 
organisms  is  naturally  difficult  in  sections,  and  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  solid  types  in  the  rock-specimen  itsel£  Foraminifera, 
as  in  chalk,  suggest  their  presence  by  the  multiplicity  of  their 
chambers  and  by  a  number  of  detached  thin-walled  circular 
sections.  The  slides  should  be  of  large  size,  and  sections  are  then 
sure  to  occur  which  pass  conveniently  through  certain  forms  and 
reveal  the  true  relations  of  the  chambers.  In  Cretaceous  chalk 
there  are  th^  curved  forms,  like  scimitars,  of  larger  shells,  more 
transparent  than  the  calcareous  mud  that  forms  the  ground- 
mass;  and  occasionally  the  rectangular  fibrous  sections  of 
fragments  of  Inoceramtis  lie  scattered  through  the  slide. 

When  chalk  is  carefully  broken  up  and  washed,  as  in  a  muslin 
bag  under  a  flowing  tap,  the  foraminifera  may  sometimes  be 
extracted  solid,  and  can  be  mounted  as  if  they  were  part  of  a 
modern  ooze.  By  rubbing  up  with  a  tooth-brush,  a  fine  white 
mud  is  produced,  which  shows  abundant  coccoliths,  like  those  of 
existing  seas,  when  examined  with  a  1-inch  or  J-inch  power. 
This  process  of  separation  is  sometimes  naturally  performed  in 
the  fine  detrital  mud  to  be  collected  at  the  base  of  chalk  escarp- 
ments.   {C/.  Chapman,  Froc,  Geol.  ilwoc.,  vol.  xvi.,  1900,  p.  268.) 

Sections  of  chalk  are  by  no  means  difficult  to  prepare,  but 
must  be  finished  without  emery  and  with  a  delicate  hand.  The 
harder  beds  that  occur  at  certain  levels  may  conveniently  be 
chosen  for  this  purpose. 

In  some  sections  of  chalk,  as  in  specimens  from  the  Chalk- 
Bock  and  Melboum-Bock  (the  upper  and  lower  limits  of  the 
British  Turonian^,  the  fact  that  the  bed  is  partially  constructed 
of  fragments  derived  from  earlier  layers  is  well  displayed  and 
has  an  important  stratigraphical  bearins.* 

Sections  or  polished  surfaces  of  shelly  limestones  parallel  to 
the  stratification  and  perpendicular  to  it  will  naturally  present 
very  different  characters,  and  will,  in   cases  where  weathered 

•See  Prof.  Judd,  "Jurasdo  Depoeita  under  London,"  Quart,  Joum, 
Oeol.  Soc.,  vol.  xl.  (1884),  p.  733  and  plate  xxxiii.  Also  Hill  and  Jukes- 
Browne,  ibid,,  vol  xlii.  (1886),  p.  229. 
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surfaces  are  not  available,  be  of  service  in  determining  the  true 
forms  of  the  embedded  fossils. 

The  material  between  the  fossils  and  filling  their  cavities  is 
found  to  be  a  detrital  mud  ground  from  shell-fragments,  or 
distinctly  crystalline  calcite  which  has  gradually  developed. 
Since  carbonate  of  lime  forms  minute  crystals  even  in  ordinary 
chemical  precipitation,  the  occurrence  of  well-developed  granules 
in  sections,  with  characteristic  signs  of  cleavage  and  twinning, 
must  not  be  taken  as  evidence  of  extreme  metamorphism,  but 
rather  as  the  natural  accompaniment  of  the  consolidation  of  the 
mass.     (PL  I.,  figs.  1  and  2.) 

Coral-Limestones. — Scattered  corals  occur  in  many  shelly 
limestones;  but  occasionally  the  branching  or  astrsean  types 
build  up  reef-like  masses  among  ordinary  sediments,  enclosing 
the  coral-detritus  accumulated  on  their  flanks,  together  with 
many  remains  of  the  organisms  of  the  external  sea.  These  coral 
limestones  can  be  well  studied  in  polished  surfaces,  which 
often,  by  contrasts  of  colour,  show  more  than  thin  sections,  in 
which  the  crystals  of  calcite,  in  the  walls  as  well  as  in  the 
interstices,  obscure  the  definiteness  of  the  outlines.  (PI.  I., 
fig.  3.) 

In  coral-limestone,  the  aragonite  of  the  skeletons  or  of  the 
cementing  material  passes  readily  into  calcite,  while  dolomit- 
isation  may  further  obscure  the  original  structures.  (Compare 
Skeats,  "  Dolomites  of  Tyrol,"  Quart.  JotMm,  Oeol,  Soc.y  vol.  Ixi., 
1905,  p.  126,  Ac.) 

Limestones  formed  by  Calcareous  Algs. — The  calcareous  algse, 
such  as  Halimeda  (aragonite)  and  LUh>ihamnium  (calcite),  con- 
tribute very  largely  to  the  massive  rock  known  as  coral-lime- 
stone, and  sometimes  form  independent  reefs.  In  hap-hazard 
sections  their  elongated  cells,  in  rows  one  above  the  other,  may 
be  taken  for  polyzoan  or  corallian  structures.  The  Litho- 
thamnium-beds  of  the  Vienna  basin  are  an  example. 

Pisolitic  and  Oolitic  Limestones. — I.  Treating  the  first-named 
of  these  as  merely  a  coarse  variety  of  the  second,  these  rocks 
have  the  following  common  characters.  On  weathered  surfaces, 
and  on  fractured  surfaces  of  most  Mesozoic  and  later  types, 
distinct  ellipsoidal  and  spherical  bodies  are  visible,  usually 
forming  the  bulk  of  the  rock  and  of  the  same  pale  colour  as  the 
groundmass.  In  chemically  altered  types  they  become  darker 
than  the  interstitial  matter,  appearing  brown,  red  (Clifton),  or 
black  (Himant  limestone).  With  the  lens,  concentric  structure 
about  a  compacter  nucleus  is  frequently  clearly  seen ;  the  nucleus 
is  often  a  fragment  of  some  fossil. 
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In  pisolitio  limestoneB  these  bodies  are  irregularly  ellipsoidal 
and  often  flattened,  and  even  resemble  thick  nummulites  in 
some  examples. 

The  oolitic  grains  formed  among  the  modern  coral-reefs  of  the 
West  Indies,  or  in  the  great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  and  studied  by 
De  la  Beche,*  Sorby,  and  others,  are  doubtless  comparable  to 
the  components  of  the  oolitic  rocks  that  occur  among  the 
formations  of  all  ages. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  material  deposited  is  aragonite, 
which  has  altered  to  calcite  in  the  ''  fossil "  examples.  Herr  G. 
Linck's  observations  on  this  point  are  of  special  interest,  and 
strongly  support  the  view  that  oolitic  structure  has  a  simple 
inorganic  origin  {N,  Jahrb,  fUr  Jfin,,  Jtc.^  Beilage  Band  xvL, 
1903,  p.  509). 

It  may  happen  that  the  original  structure  of  a  limestone  is 
entirely  destroyed  by  crystallisation.  Even  then  its  former 
character  may  be  detected  in  the  chert- bands  that  developed 
at  an  early  period  in  the  mass.  Thus  the  chert  of  the  Assynt 
limestone  at  Stronechrubie,  Sutherland,  preserves  in  the  most 
exquisite  manner  the  oolitic  structure  that  doubtless  once  pre- 
vailed throughout  considerable  masses. 

IL  In  section  the  oolitic  grains  show  a  delicate  concentric 
structure,  with  occasionally,  in  addition,  a  radial  grouping  of 
the  components.  The  central  ovoid  nucleus  is  often  large  in 
proportion  to  the  grain,  and  is  a  fragment  of  some  fossil, 
a  foraminifer,  a  sand-grain,  or,  very  commonly,  a  rounded 
detrital  lump  of  limestone-mud  on  which  the  concentric  layers 
have  accumulated.  Many  sections  of  the  grains  show  no 
nucleus,  the  central  portion  not  being  included  in  the  thickness 
of  the  slide. 

Mr.  E.  Wetheredt  has  noticed  that  the  grains  of  certain 
pea-grits  and  oolites  abound  towards  the  exterior  in  convoluted 
tubular  markings.  Such  delicate  tubes  are  also  clearly  seen 
in  sections  of  the  West  Indian  grains.  They  have  since  been 
shown  to  be,  in  some  cases,  due  to  the  borings  of  aim,  such 
as  penetrate  many  shells.  (See  QtuvrL  Joum.  Oeol.  j§oc.,  voL 
xlvii.,  p.  367,  and  Bomet  and  Flahault,  BtUL  Soe,  Botanique 
de  France^  t.  xxxvi.,  p.  147;  also  Nature,  vol  xliiL  p.  185.)    It 

*  Geological  Observer,  2nd  edition,  p.  106;  6.  K.  Gilbert,  <*Lake  Bonne- 
ville," Monograph  i.,  U.S.  Geol.  8urv.,  p.  169;  Rothpletz,  abfitraot  in  Neuet 
Jahrb.  far  Min,,  1895,  Bd.  i.,  p.  907;  oo. 

fOtol.  Mag.,  1889,  p.  196;  also  Quart.  Joum.  OeoL  Soc.,  voL  zlvi.,  and 
vol  li.,  p.  196;  Harru,  Proc.  Oeol.  Asaoe.,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  59;  and  Teall, 
*<  Jnraasio  Bocks,"  voL  iv.,  Oeol.  8urv.  UwUed  Kingdom^  p.  & 
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Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  1. — Recent  Limestone,  with  foraniinifera,  calcareous  algoe,  shell- 
fragments,  and  crystals  of  olivine  and  augite  derived  from  volcanic 
rocks,  the  whole  united  by  a  spicular  cement.  Mer,  Murray  Is.,  Torres 
Straits,      x  12. 

Fig.  2. — Carboniferous  Limestone,  with  foraminifera  and  fragments  of 
shells  and  crinoid-st^ms.     Co.  Carlow.      x   12. 

Fig.  3. — Devonian  Limestone,  showing  septa  of  coral  and  infilling  of 
crystalline  calcite.     Newton  Abbot,  S.  Devon,      x  9. 

Fig.  4. — Jurassic  Limestone,  showing  oolitic  grains  and  crystalline 
cement.     Trouville,  France,      x   12. 
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it  improbable  that  filiform  algsB  originate  oolitic  graing  in  any 
case,  though  their  adhesion  may  aid  farther  deposition  of 
calcium  carbonate. 

Spheroidal  calcareous  deposits  occur  in  some  springs, 
aragonite  globules  being  thus  formed  at  Oarlsbad.  These 
in  section  appear  rather  more  uniform  in  structure  than  the 
ordinary  oolitic  grains. 

With  crossed  nicols  oolitic  grains  give  a  black  cross,  due  either 
to  a  tangential  or  radial  arrangement  of  the  constituent  prisms. 
If  we  can  ascertain  by  ordinary  tests  that  we  are  dealing  with 
calcite  or  with  aragonite,  the  direction  of  vibration  for  the  fastest 
ray  in  the  components,  as  given  by  the  quartz  wedge,  will  suffice 
to  show  in  which  direction  the  longer  axes  of  the  little  prisms 
point  (see  p.  156).  Thus  on  pushing  in  the  wedge  at  45*  to  the 
vibration-planes  of  the  nicols,  the  oolitic  grain  will  be  divided  into 
four  coloured  sectors  shading  into  one  another.  If  compensation 
occurs  in  the  two  sectors  which  lie  along  the  longer  direction  of 
the  wedge,  the  vibration-directions  of  the  fastest  rays  are  radial ; 
if  in  the  sectors  that  lie  across,  they  are  tangential.  Hence  we 
conclude  as  to  the  relations  of  the  prisms  to  the  spheroidal 
aggregate,  when  the  grain,  as  is  usually  the  case,  consists  of 
calcium  carbonate. 

But  the  common  ellipsoidal  type  of  grain  gives  us  a  quicker 
mode  of  determining  this  interesting  point  To  this  matter 
reference  has  been  already  made  when  treating  of  aggregate 
polarisation  (p.  149).  If  the  elliptical  section  is  set  upright  or 
horizontal  in  the  field,  the  arms  of  the  black  cross  are  parallel  to 
the  vibration-planes  of  the  nicols ;  if  the  grain  is  built  of  radial 
prisms,  the  cross  is  undisturbed  on  rotation  of  the  stage ;  i^  on 
the  other  hand,  the  components  lie  tangentially,  as  is  so  commonly 
the  case,  the  arms  approach  and  recede  from  one  another  during 
rotation. 

Mr.  Sorby  has  shown  how  oolitic  grains  recrystallise  within, 
and  form  aggregates  of  calcite  granules,  all  structure  but  the 
outer  form  being  lost.  The  ^ins,  nrobably  from  their  being 
originally  composed  of  aragonite,  easily  become  altered,  and  are 
often  stained  iron-red  in  section,  or  are  black  with  pseudo- 
morphic  infiltrations,  while  the  groundmass  of  calcite  granules 
remains  clear.  The  oolitic  ironstones  of  Cleveland  and  North- 
ampton, where  the  grains  oonsiBt  of  carbonate  and  oxide  of  iron, 
have  been  shown  to  result  firom  the  alteration  of  ordinary  oolitic 
limestones. 

Silica  plays  some  part,  however,  in  this  series  of  chemical 
changes.     On  treating  such  ironstones  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
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a  very  interesting  skeletal  residue  of  amorphous  silica  re- 
sults, the  forms  of  the  oolitic  grains  being  aocurately  pre- 
served.* 

Finally,  the  interstitial  matter  between  the  grains  of  oolites 
resembles  the  gp'oundmass  of  or- 
dinary limestones  (PI.  I.,  fig.  4). 
It  is  often  converted  into  granu- 
lar calcite  while  the  delicate 
structures  of  the  grains  are  still 
preserved;  but  ultimately,  as 
above  hinted,  even  the  grains 
may  become  merged  into  the 
altering  groundroass.  If  con- 
verted, however,  into  ferru- 
ginous or  silico  -  ferruginous 
pseudomorphs,  they  are  likely  to 
be  preserved  through  immense 
periods  of  change,  and  will 
remain  readily  recognisable  in 
sections. 

Dolomitic  Limestones  and 
Dolomites. — I.  These  resemble 
ordinary  types;  but  are  liable 
to  contain  cavernous  hollows 
and  cavities.  The  specific  gravity  is  about  2*8.  Modern  coral 
limestone  may  become  dolomite  (see  p.  203,  and  Skeats,  Bull, 
Mua.  Compa/r,  Zod.  Harvard,  vol.  xlii.,  1903,  p.  51).  In  older 
masses,  the  dolomite  may  spread  as  a  sort  of  disease  in  bands 
and  patches,  often  resembling  igneous  veins.  The  iron  that  is 
often  at  the  same  time  introduced  colours  the  dolomite  a 
faint  brown,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  grey  limestone 
round  it. 

The  well-known  spheroidal  aggregates  in  the  magnesian  lime- 
stone of  Durham  have  been  proved  by  Prof.  Garwood  to  result 
from  the  crystallisation  of  calcite  within  the  dolomitic  mass 
{Oeol.  Mag.,  1891,  p.  433). 

Lemberg's  test  (p.  36)  can  be  applied  to  the  rock-surface  or  to 
the  slide. 

The  non-effervescence  of  true  dolomite  with  cold  acids  may 
cause  mistakes  on  hurried  examination. 

n.  The  microscope  shows  a  greater  prevalence  of  the  rhombo- 

*8eo  Judd,  Memoira  of  Oeol.  Survey ,  "Geology  of  Rutland,"  pp.  117- 
138 ;  and  Hudleston,  **6eolog!cal  HiBtory  of  Iron  Ores/'  Proc.  Oeol.  Anoc., 
▼ol.  xi.,  pp.  123,  126,  ko.    Richer,  Oed.  Mag,,  1892,  p.  114. 


Fig.  23.—  Crashed  ooUtio  limestone 
passing  into  schist  —  MoCitiers-en- 
Tarentaise,  Alps  of  Savoy,  x  12. 
c,  Calcite.  m.  Mica  in  elongated  and 
contorted  folia,  q,  Quartz.  Traces 
of  oolitic  structure  remain  in  some 
of  the  limestone  fragments ;  othera 
are  compactor  and  almost  opaque. 
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hedron  among  the  crystalline  constituents  than  is  the  case  in 
ordinary  limestone;  Lemberg's  chemical  test  (p.  36)  can  be 
applied  to  the  uncovered  slide.     (Pi.  II.,  fig.  2.) 

Brecciated  Limestones. — Owing  to  the  yielding  nature  of  the 
rock,  these  types  are  fidrly  common  where  earth-moyements 
have  taken  place.  The  cracks  become  filled  with  calcite.  By 
development  of  mica  along  surfaces  of  movement,  they  pass  over 
into  the  metamorphic  ^*  calo-schists  "  (fig.  23).  The  deformation 
of  fossils  in  such  rocks,  or  their  reduction  to  mere  mineral 
fragments,  affords  a  most  interesting  field  for  observation. 

Limestone-Conglomerate.    See  Section  IX. 


Y.   BOVB-BBDB  AND  PhOSPHATIO  DbPOSITS. 

The  fragments  of  bone  have  usually  become  rich  dark-brown 
or  grey-black,  and  have  a  characteristic  lustre.  Associated  with 
them  is  concretionary  phosphate  of  lime,  which  forms  nodules 
round  them  and  disguises  their  outlines.  Some  phosphatic 
deposits  consist  of  black  casts  of  fossils,  mingled  with  irregular 
concretionary  lumps.    All  cases  can  easily  be  tested  chemically. 

"Coprolitic  deixisits''  are  oflen  wrongly  so  called,  consisting 
in  reality  of  concretionary  and  septarian  nodules. 

When  fossils  have  become  preserved  in  a  bed  by  the  infil- 
tration and  segregation  of  phosphates,  they  resist  ordinary 
physical  disintegration,  and  are  again  and  again  found  as 
derived  fragments  in  formations  of  later  periods. 


YI.  Rocks  Deposited  from  Solution. 

We  hav«  mentioned  above  the  pisolitio  deposit  of  aragonite 
occurring  around  sand-grains,  <Ieo.,  in  some  hot  springs,  and  the 
oolites  may  also  be  referred  to  this  division. 

The  cement  of  some  marine  limestones  arises  also  directly 
from  dissolved  calcium  carbonate,  which  is  often  deposited  in 
needle-like  crystals  perpendicular  to  the  surfaces  of  the  other 
constituents. 

Stalactites  and  Stalagmites,  accumulating  slowly  where  water 
emerges  after  passage  through  calcareous  rocks,  commonly  show 
a  crystalline  structure  to  the  eye.  Other  materials  than  cal- 
cium carbonate,  such  as  barytes,  or  oxides  of  manganese,  may 
occasionally  be  deposited  in  the  same  way.  The  successive 
layers  in  some  stalactites,  and  in  most  stalagmites,  are  well 
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marked  on  broken  surfaces,  and  the  mode  of  deposition  can 
be  clearly  appreciated  firom  this  structure. 

Travertine,  consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime  deposited  upon 
twigSy  leayes,  &a,  in  streams,  often  contains  relics  of  vegetable 
matter,  or  casts  of  such  materials  appear  when  the  consolidated 
mass  is  broken  open.  Mr.  Sorby  observed  that  even  in  traver- 
tine the  little  caloite  crystals  were  sometimes  deposited  with 
their  principal  axes  perpendicular  to  the  twigs  round  which  they 
formed.  Travertines  are  characteristically  pale  in  colour,  being 
opaque  white,  brownish-grey,  or  slightly  tii^ied  with  orange  where 
iron  oxides  are  more  abundant. 

The  above  deposits  must  be  distinguished  by  the  use  of  acid 
from  the  rarer  but  parallel  siliceous  forms,  since  the  friability  of 
many  siliceous  sinters  prevents  the  estimation  of  their  hardness 
with  the  knife. 

Siliceous  Sinter. — ^This  is  the  deposit  of  some  geysers  and  hot 
springs,  and  often  forms  pure  white  fragile  crusts  and  stalagmitic 
accumulations  of  amorphous  silica.  By  slow  changes  these  pass 
into  chalcedonic  types.  The  siliceous  sinter  of  geyser-basins  has 
been  stated  to  be  deposited  most  rapidly  where  algie  are  present 
in  the  water,  and  to  be  due  to  a  direct  action  of  these  algie 
(Weed,  mnth  Ann.  Eepart  U,S.  0e6l.  JSurv.y  p.  650). 

The  colour  of  sinter  passes  into  grey,  fiunt  brown,  or  even 
pink,  as  in  the  &mous  tenraces  of  New  Zealand,  now  destroyed. 

Gypsum  (Alabaster). — I.  This  rock  is  also  generally  white,  with 
a  compact  structure,  semi-transparent,  and  resembling  some  pure 
crystalline  limestones.  The  glancing  sur&oes  of  the  caloite 
cleavages  in  the  latter  are  represented  in  some  coarser  aUbasters 
by  the  dinopinacoidal  plates  of  the  gypsum  crystals;  but  as  a 
rule  the  mass  is  more  compact.  The  hardness  is  only  2,  and  the 
thumb-nail  thus  distinguishes  the  two  types  of  rock.  G^ie  white 
powdery  surfaces  of  gypsum  when  struck  by  the  hammer  re- 
semble those  of  crystalline  limestone. 

The  specific  gravity  is  another  excellent  test^  being  only  about 
2*32.  The  rock  does  not  effervesce  with  acids.  In  the  field  the 
whiteness  of  the  rook,  as  it  appears  in  bosses  through  the  soil,  or 
gleams  high  up  among  mountain-masses,  is  a  feature  that  attracts 
attention  at  a  distance  even  of  miles.  The  comparative  purity 
of  massive  gypsums  prevents  their  weathered  sur&ces  from  being 
masked  by  products  of  decomposition. 

II.  With  crossed  niools  the  low  polarisation-colours  of  gypsum 
are  seen.  The  orystalB  are  granular  and  in  contact^  with  well- 
marked  cleavages. 

Bock-Salt. — The  characters  of  this  rock  may  be  seen  from  the 
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account  of  the  mineral  on  p.  75.  On  solution  in  water,  an 
earthy  and  often  ferruginous  residue  is  left,  which  maj  repay 
examination. 

Some  ironstones  should  be  placed  here,  being  earthy  brown 
deposits  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  dissolved  salts  of  iron 
in  the  watei-s  of  hken  or  bogs. 


VII.  Seobegatiye  and  Pseudomobphic  Rocks. 

Concretionary  Limestones. — These  may  be  expected  in  the  form 
of  nodular  masses  in  calcareous  clays,  often  septariform — 1.0., 
cracked  up  subsequently  and  recemented  by  infiltrations  of  crys- 
talline minerals.  Fossils  should  be  looked  for  in  such  nodules, 
since  they  may  there  be  well  preserred;  often,  indeed,  they  have 
given  rise  to  the  concretion  by  supplying  a  centre  of  the  same 
material  as  that  in  process  of  segregation. 

The  fact  that  the  lines  of  bedding  pass  through  concretions, 
and  are  not  thrust  aside  by  their  growth,  shows  that  the  action 
cements  together  the  particles  of  the  rock  with  a  new  material, 
or  actually  replaces  them  by  a  pseudomorphic  product  of  segre- 
gation. 

Cone-in-cone  Structure. — This  is  a  fairly  common  structure  in 
rocks  composed  of  carbonates,  and,  indeed,  in  any  material 
capable  of  radial  fibrous  crystallisation.  The  material  seems  to 
consist  of  a  number  of  funnel-shaped  forms  fitting  into  one 
another,  some  of  the  resulting  compound  cones  having  their 
apices  downwards,  and  some  upwards,  in  the  same  bed  of  rock. 
Under  the  microscope,  films  of  dark  impurities  can  be  seen 
between  the  successive  crystalline  "funnels"  composing  the  com- 
pound cone.  The  whole  structure  evidently  results  from  radial 
fibrous  crystallisation,  and  a  struggle  to  get  rid  of  the  impurities 
amid  which  the  crystals  are  developing.  These  become  pressed 
in  between  the  coats  of  each  compound  conical  crystal,  and  allow 
of  their  separation  into  successive  hollow  cones.  (See  Gresley, 
GeoL  Mag.^  1887,  p.  17 ;  Cole,  Min,  Mag.,  vol.  x.,  p.  136 ;  Bonney, 
%bid,y  vol.  xi.,  p.  24). 

Ironstones.  —  I.  Many  concretions  consist  of  brown  clay 
ironstone,  which  effervesces  with  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
solution  becoming  coloured  a  strong  yellow.  These  nodules 
consist  of  carbonate  of  iron  with  brown  oxide  rusts.  The 
''black-band"  of  the  Goal-measure  rocks  is  similar.  Iron^ 
stones  very  frequently  result  from  the  pseudomorphosis  of 
some  ordinary  sedimentary  rock,  though  some  arise  from  de- 
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position  as  bog  iron  ore,  and  others  are  merely  oemented 
sandstones. 

By  the  breaking  up  of  concretionary  carbonate  of  iron,  eon- 
centric  coats  of  limonite  are  formed  in  snooession  around  each 
original  centre ;  where  the  rock  ia  split  up  into  cuboidal  blocks 
by  jointing,  each  block  on  being  broken  open  reveals  towards  the 
centre  sections  of  conceotric  spheroidal  surfeuses,  marked  brown 
by  the  hydrated  oxide,  which  is  a  stable  product  insoluble  in 
water.  Ab  these  surfaces  approach  the  joint-planes,  they  con- 
form more  to  them,  and  the  outermost  coat  is  often  box-like  and 
well  consolidated,  protecting  the  interior  from  farther  action. 
Concretionary  layers  of  limonite,  with  no  apparent  connexion 
with  joint-planes,  may  be  found  in  many  sands,  and  serve 
to  protect  fossils  that  might  otherwise  have  been  entirely 
dissolved. 

The  "  pisolitio "  iron-ores  (more  commonly  "  oolitic,"  on 
account  of  the  small  size  of  the  grains)  offer  some  points 
of  difficulty.  Some  appear  to  owe  their  structure  to  con- 
cretionary action  set  up  at  the  time  of  deposition  of  the 
orc^  others  as  certainly  to  the  pseudomoiphosis  of  calcareous 
oolite.  One  of  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  examples  of  this 
structural  type  of  ironstone  occurs  near  Font  de  BeauYoisin  in 
the  department  of  the  Isdre.  In  our  older  examples,  such  as  the 
black  ironstone  of  Tremadoc,  a  dehydration  has  taken  place,  and 
the  rock  resembles  a  heavy  compacted  shale,  the  specific  gravity 
readily  calling  attention  to  it.  The  powder  is  attracted  by  the 
magnet.     The  oolitic  granules  are  still  recognisable. 

II.  Ooncretions  of  siderite  show  a  crystalline  granular  char- 
acter  (see  p.  180).  The  oxidation  and  hydration  of  the  iron- 
stones make  them  fairly  opaque.  The  ^'pisolitic"  varieties 
of  Wales  show  green  oolitic  grains  full  of  granules  of  magnetite, 
the  groundmass  being  almost  opaque.  The  green  colour  may  be 
due  to  silicate  of  iron,  since  a  siliceous  skeleton  is  left  behind 
after  boiling  the  grains  in  acid.* 

Flint  and  Chert. — ^I.  These  terms  can  be  used  synonymously 
for  the  concretions  and  beds  of  chalcedonic  and  amorphous  silica 
found  so  frequently  in  limestones  and  sandy  rocks.  The  char- 
acteristically uniform  and  often  conchoidal  surface  of  fracture,  the 
semi- transparency  of  fragments,  and  the  hardness  («7),  are  use- 
ful features  in  determination.     Acids,  moreover,  have  no  effect. 

Nodular  flints  and  chert-bands  are  found  to  follow  the  lines  of 
stratification  of  the  rocks  in  which  they  occur.     They  may  also 

*Cole  and  Jennings,  *'The  northern  slopes  of  Cader  Idrie."  Quart, 
Jaum,  Oeol.  8oe,,  vol.  xlv.  (1889),  p.  426. 
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be  looked  for  in  "tabular"  forms  along  planes  of  jointdng  or 
Suiting.  In  the  Ohalk  the  white  exterior  of  the  flints  is  due  to 
porosity  on  a  microscopic  scale,  caused  by  the  removal  of  the 
more  soluble  part  of  the  chalcedonic  silica. 

With  the  unaided  eye,  duller  white  patches  are  often  seen  in 
cherts  and  flints,  which  are  the  residue  of  chalk-mud,  or  of  fossil 
forms,  mainly  sponges,  about  which  the  segregation  has  taken 
place.  Fossils  may  be  included  without  chcuige,  casts  being 
formed  of  them,  or  their  calcareous  substance  may  be  partly  or 
wholly  silicified,  like  the  corals  of  the  Portlandian  in  the  west  of 
Englsmd.  In  the  Carboniferous  limestone  whole  beds  of  chert 
occur,  in  which  the  fossils  (enorinite  stems,  Ac)  are  represented 
by  mere  empty  moulds,  having  been  dissolved  away  subsequently 
to  the  pseudomorphio  replacement  of  the  groundmass  by  chalce- 
donic silica. 

All  cases  of  this  kind  deserve  attention,  and  the  knife  must  be 
kept  ready  to  test  any  residual  areas  of  carbonate  of  lime.  By 
treating  some  of  the  remaining  shells  with  acid,  a  partial  re- 
placement may  sometimes  be  found  to  have  occurred,  as  in  the 
/noc0ra9nii»-fragments  in  the  Chalk. 

While  the  actual  chert-substance  often  appears  homogeneous 
with  the  lens,  in  many  cases  opaquer  rod-Uke  bodies  can  be 
detected,  and  these  are  sometimes  built  up  into  the  regular 
meshwork  of  a  siliceous  sponge.  In  Chalk-flints  the  former 
spicular  structure  is  often  represented  by  a  red-brown  pseudo- 
morph  consisting  of  hydrated  iron  oxide,  looking  at  the  first 
glance  like  a  mere  stain  running  across  the  fractured  surface. 

The  cherts  of  the  Hy  the  sandstones  of  Surrey  and  of  the  Upper 
Greensand  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  are  full  of  casts  of  spicules  easily 
discernible  with  the  lens.  Many  of  the  former  include  sand- 
grains  and  glauconite  to  an  extent  that  makes  them  referable  to 
<<  sandstone  with  siliceous  cement."  In  some  cherts,  radiolaria 
are  preserved,  showing  as  minute  dull  white  or  grey  spots  on  the 
fractured  surface. 

We  have  already  seen,  in  discussing  limestones,  how  original 
structures,  lost  in  the  mass  of  the  rock,  may  be  preserved  in  the 
cherts,  which  thus  acquire  additional  importanca  The  actual 
origin  of  chert  has  been  much  discussed  ;  out  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  its  frequent  occurrence  accounts  for  the  absence  in 
older  rocks  of  the  siliceous  skeletons  of  radiolaria,  sponges,  and 
diatoms,  such  as  abound  in  existing  waters.  The  relation  of  the 
cherts  in  any  formation  to  such  traces  of  these  organisms  as 
remain  is  a  matter  of  considerable  interest. 

The  compact  white  siliceous  rocks  of  Arkansas,  called  "  Nova- 
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cuUteSy"  and  used  as  whetstones,  may  be  allied  to  flint  rather 
than  to  sandstone.  (See  Rutlej,  Quart,  Jou^n,  Geol.  Soc^  vol.  L, 
p.  377.)    Much  "  Lydian  Stone  **  or  "  Lydite  "  is  black  chert. 

II.  Microscopic  sections  show  colloid,  cryptocrystalline,  and 
crystalline  silica  often  in  the  same  slide,  the  crossed  nicols 
proving  that  the  general  structure  is  chalcedonic.  The  polarisa- 
tion-effects are  thus  speckly,  the  general  tints  of  the  field  being 
grey  during  rotation  unless  much  quartz  has  been  developed. 
Dr.  Hinde*  has  described  globules  of  colloid  silica,  about  *02 
mm.  in  diameter  (which  from  their  forms  are  not  silicified 
ooccoliths),  occurring  in  many  of  the  sponge-beds  that  he  has 
examined.  The  chalcedony  idso  produces  globular  aggregates, 
giving  black  crosses  between  the  nicols.  The  spicules  of  sponges 
are  rarely  preserved  as  colloid  silica^  but  sometimes  remain  as 
aggregates  of  the  little  globules.  Ohalcedonic  silica  partly  or 
wholly  replaces  them,  and  frequently  glauconite  fills  the  canals 
and  is  left  as  a  cast  after  their  complete  removal  Sometimes 
the  spicule  itself  is  replaced  by  glauconite.  Hadiolaria  may  be 
present,  often  as  mere  colourless  circular  areas  of  chalcedony, 
but  showing,  in  fortunate  sections,  their  reticulated  mesh,  or  an 
inner  globe  supported  within  an  outer  one. 

The  traces  of  foraminifera,  shell-fragments,  and  indeed  all  the 
structure  of  the  adjacent  limestone,  preserved  in  chalcedonic 
silica,  as  may  be  seen  in  sections  of  certain  flints,  are  good 
evidence  of  the  actual  pseudomorphosis  that  has  occurred.  The 
section  should  be  cleaned  from  balsam  and  treated  with  acid  to 
prove  that  the  walls  of  the  foraminifera,  ^c.,  have  been  truly 
replaced  by  silica. 

Similarly,  the  oolitic  structure  may  be  seen  in  flint,  and  must 
not  be  mistaken  for  the  outlines  of  unicellular  organisma 

Phosphatic  Concretions,  which  generally  appear  rich  brown  in 
sections,  have  been  touched  on  in  division  Y.  of  this  chapter. 

VIII.  Yeobtable  Deposits. 

If  we  exclude  anthracite,  the  characters  of  the  coals  that  serve 
readily  in  their  recognition  are  their  very  low  specific  gravity, 
their  hardness  of  about  2,  and  their  combustibility. 

Brown  coal  is  a  lignitic  coal,  sometimes  laminated,  of  a  warm 
brown  colour.  It  is  sectile  and  sometimes  clayey,  and  does  not 
soil  the  fingers. 

Common  coal  needs  no  description  as  to  external  characters.    Its 

*  "  On  beds  of  Bponge-remainB  in  the  south  of  England."  Phil,  Trans., 
part  ii.,  1886,  p.  427,  and  plate  40. 
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specific  gravity  is  about  1*28,  and  it  is  also  sectile.  In  some 
beds  small  black  or  brown  disc-like  bodies  can  be  seen  projecting 
from  the  fractured  surfaces,  and  lying  in  the  planes  of  bedding. 
These  are  the  compressed  macrospores  of  the  lycopodiaceous 
plants  that  flourished  in  the  Carboniferous  period,  and  appear 
in  microscopic  sections,  taken  across  the  bedding,  as  transparent 
orange  elliptical  structures,  while  the  opaque  carbonaceous' 
groundmass  is  full  of  similarly  coloured  remnants  of  minuter 
spores.  When  cut  parallel  to  the  bedding,  the  circular  form 
of  the  macrospores  is  seen. 

Anthracite  has  a  more  brilliant  lustre,  does  not  soil  the  fingers, 
is  more  brittle,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  near  1*4.  Its  hard- 
ness may  reach  even  5,  and  it  is  difficult  to  bum  before  the 
blowpipe. 

To  study  the  organic  remains  that  have  given  rise  to  coals, 
we  must  examine  the  adjacent  shales  and  sandstones,  where  the 
plants  have  been  more  isolated  and  not  matted  together  into  an 
indistinguishable  mass.  Similarly  leaf- beds  are  not  the  best 
preservers  of  fossil  leaves;  but  exquisite  examples  may  be  found 
in  the  same  series  of  deposits  by  a  search  among  the  underlying 
or  overlying  muds. 

Diatomaceous  deposits  are  friable  light-coloured  masses  found 
in  some  lakes  and  also  formed,  in  less  purity,  upon  sea-floors. 
The  delicate  frustules  of  the  diatoms,  transparent  and  without 
effect  on  polarised  light,  must  be  studied  microscopically  with 
high  powers.  The  rock,  it  may  be  noted,  does  not  effervesce 
with  acids.  Fossil  deposits  of  this  kind  are  rare,  through  the 
destruction  of  the  frustules  by  solution. 

We  have  referred  on  p.  203  to  the  calcareous  deposits  formed 
by  corallines  (nullipore- deposits),  and  on  pp.  204  and  208  to  the 
possible  direct  algal  origin  of  oolitic  limestone  and  siliceous 
sinter. 

IX.  Mixed  Coabse  Fraombntal  Deposit& 

Gravels,  Pebble-Gravels,  and  Conglomerates. — The  remarks 
made  on  grits  and  sandstones  are  applicable  to  these  coarser 
rocks.  The  size  of  the  constituent  rock-fragments  should  be 
ascertained,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  rounding.  Considerable 
variety  in  the  nature  of  the  constituents  is  to  be  expected  in 
these  accumulations  in  mountain-streams  or  on  coarse  beaches, 
since  the  materials  have  traveUed  a  comparatively  short  dis- 
tance, and  the  weaker  members  have  been  often  fortunately 
preserved   from   further    trituration.      Thus    the    magnificent 
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Nagelfliih  aooumulations  that  accompanied  the  earlier  develops 
ment  of  the  Alpine  chain  contain  a  rich  store  of  rocks  from  the 
ridges  then  raised  above  the  sea,  some  of  the  most  interesting 
beds  being  composed  of  pebbles  of  compact  grey  limestone. 
The  red  conglomerates,  again,  that  fringe  the  E.  Devon  coast 
preserve  for  us  abundant  relics  of  the  volcanoes  that  were  built 
up  around  Dartmoor  in  early  Mesozoic  times,  of  which  in  most 
cases  only  the  deep-seated  portions  remain  in  tUu.  (Compare 
fig.  44.) 

The  alteration  of  rocks  in  loose  gravels  easily  permeable  by 
water  often  makes  collecting  uaubtis&ctory,  and  warns  one  that 
the  solid  old  conglomerates  may  not  always  tell  us  the  whole 
truth.  Thus  on  the  Surrey  Downs  white  soft  bodies  occur  in 
late  Tertiary  gravels;  these  resemble  chalk  and  can  readily 
be  used  for  writing  on  a  blackboard.  But  they  contain  no 
appreciable  quantity  of  calcium  carbonate,  and  are  in  reality 
completely  broken  down  flint  pebbles,  rendered  opaque  white, 
like  the  sur&ces  of  flints  in  chalk,  by  the  dissolving  away  of  a 
large  amount  of  silica. 

Limestone  pebbles  of  considerable  size  may  undergo  solution 
in  permeable  gravels,  leaving  only  light  and  porous  clayey 
residues,  which  Ml  to  pieces  when  pressed  between  the  fingers. 

The  examination  of  rock-fragments  in  these  coarse  accumula- 
tions, in  the  hope  of  obtaining  fossils,  requires  patience,  but  is 
in  the  end  a  fruitful  study.  The  flints  so  widely  scattered  in 
Britain  contain  abundant  casts  of  Cretaceous  fossils,  thus 
proving  their  origin;  and  the  Silurian  forms  in  the  Triassic 
pebble-beds  of  Budleigh  Salterton  have  been  the  subject  of 
memorable  investigations. 

The  nature  of  the  cementing  material  of  conglomerates  is 
always  of  interest,  and  the  production  of  hard  rocks  by  the 
deposition  of  calcium  carbonate,  or  by  the  oxidation  of  dissolved 
salts  of  iron,  in  recent  gravels  is  well  known  to  workers  among 
our  glacial  or  our  beach  deposits.  Such  rocks,  following  Mr. 
Lamplugh's  suggestion,*  may  conveniently  be  called  calcicrete 
and  ferricrete  respectively. 

*Oeol.  Mag,,  1902,  p.  675.  Mr.  Lamplogh  writes  "calcrete":  Ftof. 
Bonney  prefers  calcicrete. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

I0KB0U8  B00K8. 

The  fltudj  of  the  igneoiu  rooks  has  become  unfortunately  so 
involyed  in  the  question  of  their  nomenclature,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  give  an  outline  of  the  characters  emplojed  in  their 
discrimination  without  a  statement  of  the  sense  in  which  each 
particular  name  is  used.  All  these  names  represent  groups  of 
rocks  graduating  into  one  another.  When  a  rock  is  on  the 
border-line  between  two  groups,  whether  in  structure  or  mineral 
constitution,  we  must  be  content  to  saj  so,  without  attempting  to 
disguise  natural  facts  bj  our  classification.  Petrography  has  of 
late  suffered  from  the  introduction  of  an  abundance  of  new  terms, 
and,  what  is  far  worse,  of  old  terms  defined  in  new  senses ;  but 
the  majority  of  these  can  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  familiar  adjec- 
tives or  mineral  prefixes,  to  the  great  lightening  of  the  science.* 

All  workers  will  agree  that  it  is  of  advantage  to  use  certain 
broad  general  names  for  the  rock-types  ordinarily  met  with. 
How  far  definition  should  go  beyond  this  hand  in  hand  with 
chemical  analysis  is  a  matter  open  to  discussion.  To  the  majority 
of  geologists,  the  precise  chemical  composition  of  a  rock,  and 
especially  of  a  rock-specimen,  can  never  seem  more  than  the  result 
of  local  accidents.  The  tracing  out  of  these  accidents,  in  order 
to  gain  an  idea  of  the  history  of  the  mass,  is  of  course  enormously 
facilitated  by  a  series  of  analyses  of  well  chosen  material.  Here 
the  field-observer  at  once  possesses  his  great  advantage.  He 
collects  from  all  portions  of  the  mass  in  question,  notes  its 
variation  from  point  to  point,  observes  any  tendency  to  segrega- 
tion that  may  have  occurred  during  cooling,  and  reconciles  ap- 
pearances and  structures  that  would  have  seemed  contradictory  in 
isolated  specimens.     (See  Teall,  NaJlAvral  Science,  vol.  i.,  p.  297.) 

The  following-out  thus  of  an  igneous  rock  in  the  field  is  a  most 
important  lesson,  and  will  soon  determine  what  is  valuable  and 
what  is  valueless  in  any  proposed  scheme  of  classification.  Next 
to  the  variations  in  the  mass  itself,  come  its  relations  to  its 
surroundings,  and  here  the  geological  agents  conspire  again 
and  again  to  baffle  the  observer.  On  sea-coasts  the  bare 
exposures  occasionally  equal  in  clearness  the  well-known  text- 

*  On  the  olassification  of  igneoiiB  rooks,  see  A.  Barker,  Sd,  Progress, 
vol.  iv.  (1895-6),  p.  469 ;  LoBwinsson-LesBing,  *«  Stadien  tlber  die  Eruptiv- 
gesteine,'*  CompU  re$uiu,  Congr^  giol,  inUmat.,  St.  Peterebourg,  1897,  pp. 
193-464 ;  and,  trom  the  ohemical  point  of  view.  Cross,  Iddings,  Pirsson,  and 
Washington,  QvantUcUive  OiasaifieatUm  qflgneoua  Socks,  Chicago,  1903. 
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book  diagrams  ;  but  on  grassy  slopes,  or  the  high  taluses  above 
them,  the  junctions  of  an  igneons  rock  with  other  masses  are 
ezceedinglj  likely  to  be  obscured.  The  difference  of  hardness 
and  consistency  that  commonly  exists  tends,  moreover,  to  produce 
faulted  junctions  where  igneous  rocks  abut  on  sedimentary; 
breccias  of  the  latter  or  of  both  arise,  and  the  intrusive  veins  or 
the  products  of  contact-metamorphism,  which  might  have  told  so 
much,  are  disappointingly  broken  away  and  rendered  useless. 
This  perhaps  ma[kes  the  search  among  our  older  areas  the  more 
absorbing ;  but  unquestionably  study  should  commence  among 
Tertiary  volcanoes,  where  denudation  has  exposed  the  various 
masses  without  destroying  their  continuity  and  connexions. 

Although  the  actual  margin,  the  selvage,  of  an  igneous  rock  is 
likely  to  be  much  decomposed,  yet  specimens  should  always  be 
collected  from  it,  since  here  lies  often  the  only  chance  of  obtain- 
iug  glassy  or  partly  glassy  pi*oducts.  As  we  pass  inwards,  the 
more  crystalline  types  of  rock  are  met  with.  At  the  same  time 
the  specific  gravity  of  our  samples  rises ;  and  that  of  the  most 
crystalline  type  will  give  a  fair  notion  of  the  silica-percentage  of 
the  mass.  Here  we  must  be  on  the  look-out  for  the  included 
foreign  masses  that  often  occur  in  crystalline  rocks.  If  such 
patches  are  numerous,  we  must  take  them  into  account  when 
discussing  the  composition  of  the  igneous  mass.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  trace  how  far  the  igneous  rock  has  become 
modified  by  the  complete  absorption  of  foreign  matter  as  it 
moved  forward.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  igneous  rocks  of 
the  inner  layers  of  the  earth's  crust  are  of  simpler  composition 
than  those  that  we  meet  with  in  the  outer  layers,  and  that  the 
latter  owe  many  of  their  characters  to  repeated  intermixture. 
Quartz-rock,  orthoclase-rock,  &o,,  are  admissible  as  simple  types 
of  igneous  rock.  Iron- nickel-rock,  a  still  simpler  type,  is  already 
familiar  to  us  in  meteorites. 

Igneous  rocks  may  be  broadly  divided  into  holocrystalline  on 
the  one  hand,  and  partly  or  wholly  glassy  types  on  the  other. 
They  cannot  be  classified  according  to  their  mode  of  occurrence, 
since  a  thin  dyke,  cooling  quickly  through  the  contact-rocks,  may 
reproduce  all  the  features  of  a  glassy  lava-flow;  while  the  central 
parts  of  a  thick  mass  of  lava  may  become  ultimately  holo- 
crystalline. It  may  reasonably  be  concluded,  however,  that  a 
coarsely  crystalline  specimen  has  come  from  some  source  originally 
deep-seated ;  beyond  this  the  appearance  of  hand-specimens  may 
be  deceptive,  since  even  the  scoriaceous  structure,  often  insisted 
on  as  a  character  of  lava-flows,  is  again  and  again  found  in 
intrusive  sheets  or  dykes. 

Of  course  cases  must  occur  where  minute  traces  of  glassv 
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matter  remain  which  can  only  be  detected  in  thin  sections ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  compact  and  lava-like  groundmass  of  some 
rocks  may  prove  to  be  completely  crystalline  under  the  micro- 
scope. By  Ck>rdier's  method  of  the  examination  of  a  powdered 
rock  under  the  microscope,  the  intimate  structure  of  the  ground- 
mass  can  often  be  better  determined  than  in  a  thin  section,  the 
translucent  and  smaller  fragments  being  of  course  selected. 

The  further  classification  rests  on  a  combination  of  mineral- 
ogical  and  chemical  considerations.  The  comparison  of  analyses 
has  been  immensely  aided  by  the  work  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  (see  especially  Professional  Papers,  No.  14, 
1903,  and  No.  28, 1904). 

The  broad  names  here  used  are  those  that  seem  best  founded ; 
and  most  of  them  possess  a  historic  attraction  in  addition.  The 
divisions  I.  and  II.  refer  as  before  to  megascopic  and  microscopic 
observations  respectively. 

A.  Holociystalline  Rocks. 
I.  Gbanitb  and  Eubitb  Group. 

These  are  the  typical  acid  holocry stall ine  rocks,  there  being 
an  excess  of  silica,  which  manifests  itself  as  free  quartz,  though 
often  on  a  microscopic  scale. 

Granite.  Stmctwe — ^Granitic.  ConsiUuevUs — 1,  Quartz;  2, 
Orthoclase  or  Microcline;  3,  Mica  or  Amphibole.  Barely 
Pyroxene.     Commonly  some  Albite  or  Oligoclase. 

I.  The  clear  glassy  granules  of  the  quartz,  devoid  of  cleavage, 
are  easily  distinguished;  muscovite  may  be  present,  though 
rarer  than  dark  micas ;  the  dull  edges  of  biotite  crystals  often 
resemble  fibrous  hornblende,  but  the  lustre  of  the  basal  planes 
will  easily  serve  to  identify  Uiem. 

The  prevalence  of  potash-felspar  may  be  determined  by  the 
flame-test.  The  simple  twinning  of  orthoclase  will  often  be  fully 
apparent  on  particular  surfaces  of  the  rock,  and  not  on  others, 
owing  to  the  position  adopted  by  the  large  and  somewhat  tabular 
crystals,  which  lie  with  their  clinopinacoids  in  planes  fairly 
parallel  to  one  another.  Oligoclase  may  always  be  expected,  and 
the  potash-felspar  may  contain  much  soda. 

Spe^fic  Oraiiiy. — Kather  above  2*65. 

Typical  Analyses. — A.  Doocharry  Bridge,  Co.  Donegal  Hanghton, 
Trans.  R.  L  Acad.,  vol.  xxiv.  (1871),  p.  220. 

B.  Gready,  Ck>mwalL  Light  and  dark  Micas.  J.  A.  Phillips,  Quart, 
Jaum.  Qtcl.  Soc.,  voL  xzxvi.  (1880),  p.  8. 

C.  Syene,  Egypt.  With  OUgoolase,  dark  Mica,  and  some  Honiblende. 
Soheerer,  1866,  quoted  in  Roth's  BeUrdge  zw  Fetrographie,  1869,  p.  zlvL 
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99-99 


99-92 
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IL  While  the  general  appearance  of  the  constituents  under 

the  microscope  is  irregular  and 
allotriomorphic,  the  felspars 
often  preserve  their  prismatic 
forms,  and  the  mica  and  horn- 
hlende  show  still  hotter  traces 
of  hounding  planes.  The 
quartz  is,  however,  granular, 
and  commonly  ahounds  in 
liquid  enclosures.  The  ground 
maj  be  composed  of  micropeg- 
matitic  quartz  and  felspar. 

Two  or  three  sections  may 
be  required  to  determine  the 
relative  proportions  of  potash- 
felspar  and  soda-lime  varieties. 
A  large  series  of  rocks  known 
familiarly  as  granites  must  be 
passed  over  to  the  quartz- 
diorites,  having,  indeed,  hut  little  potash  in  their  composition, 
together  with  a  deficiency  in  silica.  Where  muscovite  is  present, 
orthoclase  may  naturally  he  expected  to  be  predominant. 

Magnetite  is  not  conspicuous.  Zircon  and  apatite  are  common, 
as  minerals  of  early  development  in  the  rock;  the  minute  prisms 
of  zircon  are  best  seen  where  included  in  the  micas.  Sphene  and 
garnet  are  frequent  accessories.  By  alteration,  tourmaline  and 
topaz  come  in,  the  former  replacing  various  silicates,  and  the  latter 
representing  in  particular  the  felspars.  Fluor-spar  and  secondary 
quartz,  often  with  good  outlines,  accompany  these  changes. 

VarieHes  of  Granite. — Graniti  with  much  plagioolase,  and 
with  biotite  or  hornblende.  This  is  the  "Granitite"  of  G.  Rose; 
Eosenbusch,  however,  uses  "granitite'^  for  any  biotite-granite. 
Bee  analysis  0. 


7?l^ 

Fig.  24.  —  Granite.  Near  Dnblin. 
X  12.  h,  Dark  Mica,  with  deep 
brown  patches  inolnded.  m, 
Mnaoovite.  Near  the  top  of  the 
field  a  hexagonal  (basal)  sec- 
tion occars.  o,  Orthoclase.  g, 
Quartz. 
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Tourmalinb-Gbakitb. — ^The  smaller  constituents  become  en- 
tirelj  replaced  by  tourmaline,  blue  or  brown  in  section,  and  bj 
secondary  quartz,  the  porphyritic  felspars  often  remaining  only 
slightly  attacked.  The  Cornish  "  Luzulyanite  "  is  one  variety 
of  such  altered  granites,  and  quartz-schorl-rock  is  a  final  stage. 

Grbiseh  is  a  somewhat  uncommon  ally  of  granite,  in  which 
felspar  is  absent.  Topaz,  however,  abounds  in  the  typical  rock 
from  Zinnwald,  Saxony,  and  probably  represents  altered  alum- 
inous silicates.  The  other  constituents  are  quartz  and  a  pale 
mica,  often  a  lithia-bearing  species. 

Aplitb  (Betz ;  more  correctly  Haplite  ;  Alaskite  of  Spurr, 
^Oth  Ann,  Rep.  U,S.  Survey,  p.  189). — Practically  composed  of 
quartz  and  orthoclase  only.  Commonly  pale  in  colour  and  fine- 
grained ;  often  micropegmatitic.  Flakes  of  muscovite  glimmer 
here  and  there.  Occurs  often  as  veins  in  granite,  and  even  forms 
considerable  rock-masses.    The  silica  rises  to  at  least  76  per  cent 

Graphic  Granitb  (Pegmatite  of  Haiiy*).— The  later  and  er- 
roneous extension  of  Haiiy 's  term  to  any  coarse  muscovite-granite 
occurring  in  veins  necessitates  a  return  to  the  descriptive  name 
''graphic  granite."  I.  The 
rock  is  commonly  a  coarse 
aplite,  mica  occurring  here 
and  there  in  nests  and  bun- 
ches, being  excluded  from 
the  parts  that  exhibit  the 
typical  structure.  To  the 
eye  the  continuous  cleav- 
ages of  the  felspar  are  easily 
apparent^  the  quartz  being 
apparently  in  detached 
fragments  resembling  east- 
ern characters,  embedded 
in  the  more  opaque  fel- 
spar (T^^^^ara).  Sometimes 
hand-specimens  of  the  rock 
cleave  as  if  composed  mere- 
ly of  coarsely  developed  fel- 
spar. The  lens  often  shows 
a  microcline  structure. 

IL  The  felspar  is  usually 
microcline,  showing  the 
cross-twinning  (fig.  25,  a); 
the  section  should  be 
thinly  ground.    The  quartz 


25.— a.  Graphic  Graoite. 
Stanner  Rock,  Herefordshire. 


Vein  in 
x8. 
Nicols  crossed.  Clear  quartz;  micro- 
cline with  characteristic  twinning. 
h,  Micropegmatitic  intergrowth  of 
quartK  and  felspar,  in  Enrite.  Stanner 
Kock,  Herefordahire.  x  160.  Nicols 
crossed.  The  felspar  is  in  a  position 
of  extinctioii.  Other  micropegma^ 
titic  areas  and  felspar  crystals  lie 
aromid. 
•  Traits  de  Minindogie,  2nde  Wit.,  tome  iv.,  p.  4.36. 
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between  crossed  nicols  appears  optically  continuous  over  con- 
siderable areas,  being  in  fact  intergrown  in  large  crystals  with 
the  felspar.  The  hook-like  forros  of  the  quartz  come  out 
distinctly  if  the  surrounding  felspar  is  placed  in  a  position  of 
extinction. 

Orbioulab  Granitb. — ^A  rare  form,  in  which  the  minerals 
are  grouped  into  bold  crystalline  spheroidal  aggregates,  usually 
coated  outwardly  with  dark  mica.*  The  relations  of  the  spher- 
oidal part  to  the  mass  of  the  granite,  and  any  fitcts  bearing  on 
the  origin  of  the  structure,  should  be  carefully  noted  in  the 
field. 

Eorite. — ^This  name,  given  by  d'Aubuissonf  in  1819,  seems  to 
cover  admirably  by  its  original  definition  the  fine-grained  and 
compact  forms  of  granite,  known  oommonly  in  England  as 
"  Quartz-Felsite '^  and  on  the  Continent  as  "  Microgranulite,'* 
"  Quartz-Porphyry,"  &c.  The  old  "petrosilex"  and  most  of  the 
"  compact  felspars  "  and  <'  homstones  "  must  come  under  eurite; 
also  the  Cornish  "elvans"  or  "elvanites."  "Pelsite*  is  so 
loosely  defined  by  its  originator,  and  is  so  differently  used  by 
different  writers,  that  its  reputation  as  a  rock-name  is  lost. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  **  quartz-porphyries  "  of  the 
Continent  are  in  large  part  altered  rhyolites;  those  divisions 
described  by  Bosenbusch  as  ^'microgranites"  and  '' granophyres  " 
correspond,  however,  to  eurite. 

Structure, — Essentially  compact  in  appearance,  and  micro- 
granitic  with  the  lens.  Commonly  with  porphyritic  orthoclase 
and  quartz.     GonstUuentB — Like  granite. 

I.  Colour  pale  as  a  rule,  but  occasionally  deep  grey  or  red- 
brown.  Commonly  yellowish  or  pinkish-brown,  or  pale  grey. 
The  knife  scratches  fresh  specimens  with  difficulty,  and  the  most 
compact  varieties  resemble  fiint  The  joints  are  clean,  and  the 
surfaces  often  have  hard  white  decomposition-crusts.  Without 
the  microscope  it  is  impossible  to  separate  hand-specimens  of 
true  eurites  vtom  acid  lavas  that  have  oecome  holocrystalline  by 
secondary  devitrification. 

The  porphyritic  quartz  that  is  so  often  seen  is  a  good  guide  as 
to  the  highly  siliceous  character  of  the  rock.  It  sometimes 
occurs  in  well-bounded  double  pyramids  with  a  short  prism,  as 
in  the  rock  of  Auersberg  in  the  Harz.  Tourmaline  appears 
sometimes  in  radial  nests  as  a  secondary  product. 

*  For  an  account  of  one  of  these  rocka  see  F.  H.  Hatch,  <*  On  the  spheroid- 
bearing  granite  of  MuUaghdei^/'  QuarU  Joum,  Chd.  8oc,  vol.  xliv.  (1888)» 
p.  64& 

+  TrcM  de  Oeognosie,  tome  iL,  p.  117. 
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Specific  Oravity.— About  2*65. 

Typical  Analyses, — Theoretically,  every  granite  should  have 
its  corresponding  eurite.  The  proportion  of  soda  often  links 
these  rocks  with  the  qoartz-aphanites. 


A.  Fine-erained  *<ElTan,"  Mellanear,  OomwalL    J.  A.  Phillips,  QuaH. 
Joum,  Oeoi.  8oc.f  vol.  xxxi.  (1875),  p.  335.    Mioa. 

B.  QnartK-porphyry,  Triherg,  Baden.    G.  H.  Williams,  Neuu  Jahrb. 
fur  Min.  dbc,  Beilage  Bd.  ii.  (11B3),  p.  e09. 

C.  Soda-Eurite.     Llyn-y-Gader,  Oader  Idris.    Holland,  QuaH.  Joum. 
6M.  Soe.,1889,p.  435. 
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2*79 
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1*70 

0*71 

1*08 

100-10 


100-73 


100-63 


n.  The  groundmass  is  microgranitic  and  often  micropeg- 
matitic.  The  quartz  and  felspar  are  not  unfrequently  group^ 
in  micropegmatitic  intergrowths  of  spherulitic  form  around  the 
porphyritic  crystals  {"  granophyr©  "  of  Bosenhusch) — &g,  25,  6. 
All  stages  appear  to  exist  hetween  these  aggregations  and 
sphernlites  with  rays  composed  of  crystalline  fibres.  Some 
types  of  altered  spherulites  in  devitrified  lavas  are,  again,  in- 
distinguishable from  these  holocrystalline  aggregates  in  the 
oompaoter  eurites;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  structures  are  distinct. 
Careful  observation  will  show  that  where  such  an  aggregate- 
growth  occurs  round  a  quartz  crystal,  the  quartz  of  the 
micropegmatite  is  in  optical  continuity  with  that  of  the 
crystid. 

The  porphyritic  crystals,  even  of  quartz,  are  often  well 
bounded,  though  sometimes  cracked  and  broken  by  movement^ 
or  corroded  by  the  molten  ground.  A  fluidal  structure  is 
occasionally  set  up. 

The  ferro-magnesian  constituent  is  commonly  biotite,  often 
giving  wisp-like  yellowish  sections.  Muscovite  occurs  in  many 
Cornish  <'elvans,"  and  forms  at  times  little  fan-like  bunches; 
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but  neither  mineral  ia  prominent,  and  the  rook  has  a  marked 
aplitic  tendency. 

Varie^iM  of  ^ura0.^EuBiTB  bioh  in  Soda  ^Boda-Eubitb). 
This  iDoludes  very  many  of  the  micropegmatitio  types  above 
referred  to ;  many  of  the  porphyritio  felspars  are  albite  or  oligo- 
clase,  and  the  rock  is  linked  thus  with  the  quartz-aphanites. 
Bosenbusoh's  "Quartz-Keratophyres"  oome  here.    See  analysis  C. 

IL  STBNrrB  AKD  Compact  Stbnitb  Gboup. 

The  complete  or  almost  oomplete  absence  of  free  quarti,  and 
the  predominanoe  of  orthoclasoi  are  the  distinctive  characters  of 
this  group. 

Syenite  (Werner).— /SlCruc^ura  —  Granitic.  CanstUuenii — 1, 
Orthodase,  or  other  potash  felspar;  2,  Amphibole,  Pyroxene 
(usually  8^girine),  or  Mic&  Commonly  some  quartz ;  also  albite 
or  oligoclase. 

I.  This  rock  is  rare  as  compared  with  granite  and  quartz- 
diorite,  and  it  must  often  be  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to  how  much 
quartz  is  permissible  in  a  true  syenite.  With  the  older  writers 
the  term  was  synonymous  with  hornblende-granite. 

The  Mica-Syenites  (or  "  Minettes '')  contain  biotite,  often  in 
abundance,  and  the  dark  lustrous  plates  conceal  the  felspar  in 
the  fine-grained  varieties,  so  that  the  flame-test  or  the  microscope 
must  be  brought  to  bear  to  distinguish  the  rock  from  micardiorite. 

Sphene  may  often  be  recognised,  occurring  as  small  hard 
yellow  crystals. 

Specific  Oravily, — About  2*75  or  somewhat  higher. 

TypiecU  Analyses. — ^A*  Hornblende-Syenite,  Plaaensoher  Grand,  Dres- 
den.    Zirkel,  Poggtnd.  Annaleiit  1S64,  p.  622.    Typical  rock  of  Werner. 

B.  Hornblende  -  Syenite.  FoUmersdorf,  Silesia.  H.  Traube,  Netus 
Jahrb.,  1890,  Bd.  i.»  p.  212.    Specific  grayity,  2  86. 

C.  Eleolite-Syenite.  Litchfield,  Maine.  BuU,  U.S.  Otd.  Surv,,  No. 
148,  p.  66.    With  mica  and  sodalite. 
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EL  Similar  to  granite^  but  the  quarts  must  be  insignifloant  or 
absent.    In  some  cases  traces  of  pyroxene  remain,  the  hornblende 

having  arisen  by 
paramorphic  change; 
these  residual  crystals 
appear  as  pale  and 
usually  greenish  areas 
surrounded  by  irregu- 
lar zones  of  horn- 
blende. Bocks  con- 
sisting entirely  of 
augite  and  orthodase, 
though  certainly  rare, 
must  be  classed  as 
Augite-Syenite,  and 
such  masses  probably 
underlie  many  tra- 
chytic  volcanic  areas, 
being  altered  into 
ordinary  homblendio 
type&i  by  the  time  that 
they  are  exposed  by 
earth-movement  and 
denudation. 

Zircon  and  sphene 
are  particularly  com- 
mon in  syenites. 
Varieties  of  Syenite, — Nephslinb-Stbnite  (Eljbolitb-Stenitb). 
I.  The  nepheline,  in  the  coarse  elieolite  form,  resembles 
brownish  or  greenish  quartz,  but  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
knife.  The  varieties  wifli  hornblende  have  been  called  **  Foyaite" 
from  Foya  in  Algarve,  and  those  with  mica  "  Miascite "  from 
Miask  in  the  Urals;  but  the  well-known  examples  from  the 
Bamle  area  are  rich  in  soda-pyroxene.  Zircon  is  common,  and 
iorms  large  yellow  crystals  in  the  coarse  biotite-nepheline-syenite 
of  Miask.  Blue  soaalite  occurs  in  a  Transylvanian  variety 
("  Ditroite "),  and  in  a  similar  rock  in  the  Ice  Biver  Valley, 
Canadian  Bocby  Mountains. 

A  type  allied  to  these  rocks,  but  of  distinctly  basic  character, 
has  been  described  by  Prof.  Lawson  as  ''Malignite"  {£uU.  Geol,^ 
Univ.  of  California^  vol.  i,  p.  337);  it  consists  of  nepheline, 
soda-pyroxene,  and  apatite,  with  orthoclase  enclosing  them 
ophitically.     Lawson  regards  this  rock  as  the  plutonic  repre- 


Fig.  26. — Syenite.  Plauensoher  Qrund,  ]>re8- 
den.  X  8.  A,  Qreen  hornblende,  o,  Orthoolasef 
fairly  prismatic  in  habit,  g,  Accessory  inter- 
stitial quartz,  ap,  Sphene,  marked  ont  by  its 
high  refractive  index  and  lozenge  •  shaped 
sections. 
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sentative  of  the  leuoititet  of  Yesuviiu;  in  both  the  ailioa  ii 
about  48  per  oent. 

IL  Some  praotioe^  and  the  observation  of  the  iiniii.Tif\] 
figure  with  convergent  light,  ia  needed  to  detect  the  irregu- 
lar grains  of  nepheline  (elnolite)  in  these  granitic  rocks. 
The  felspars  often  show  a  microcline  structure,  and  are 
sodic  types.  Soda -lime  felspars  are  common.  The  ferro- 
magnesian  silicates  are  interesting,  being,  in  addition  to 
biotite,  forms  of  soda-amphibole  and  soda-pyroxene,  the  former 
being  rich  dark-brown  or  green  and  highly  pleochroic,  ap- 
proaching arfvedsonite,  while  the  latter,  distinguished  by 
its  cleavages,  approaches  egirine,  and  is  green  and  less  pleo- 
ohroic. 

Compact  Syeuitc^We  may  use  this  name  for  the  fine-grained 
types  corresponding  to  eurite,  in  the  absence  of  any  well-defined 
term.  The  **  Orthophyre  "  of  Ooquand*  comes  partly  here,  partly 
with  eurite ;  also  many  "  felsites."  "  Orthodase-porphjrry  "  has 
been  used  for  porphyritic  forms. 

StrueUire.  —  Miorogranitic  or  microcrystalline.  Sometimes 
with  porphyritic  orthoclase.     ConttUuenU — like  syenite. 

I.  These  rocks  are  difficult  to  distinguish  from  eurite  with  the 
eye,  though  more  yielding  to  the  knife.  Colour  commonly 
reddish  or  pinkish  in  the  varieties  rich  in  felspar.  Many  "  Mica- 
traps  "  come  here,  which  are  dark  with  lustrous  mica ;  these  are 
the  compacter  "  Minettes,"  and  they  pass  into  a  group  too  poor 
in  silica  to  be  included  under  Syenita  This  outlying  group, 
with  many  of  Eosenbusch's  '^Vogesites"  (see  below),  comes 
under  the  '*  Lamprophyres  "  of  that  author. 

Specific  Orcmty, — 2*7,  but  higher  in  the  varieties  rich  in  biotite, 
and  approaching  2*8. 

IL  Quartz  must  be  carefully  sought  for  and  found  practically 
wanting.  The  alteration  of  the  felspars  in  many  examples,  such 
as  the  compact  mica-syenites,  makes  even  microscopic  deter- 
mination difficult ;  but  the  fiame  test  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
amount  of  potash  present. 

The  absence  of  free  silica  prevents  the  development  of  micro- 
pegmatitic  and  the  ao-called  '*  granophyric "  structures,  such  as 
are  common  in  the  eurites. 

The  porphyritic  orthoclase  crystals,  which  are  characteristic, 
often  preserve  their  outlines  well. 

Va/rietiea  of  Compact  Syenite, — Rosenbusch  terms  the  varieties 
rich  in  soda  "  Keratophyre."  Those  with  hornblende  or  pyroxene 
*  TrwU  Ues  Roches,  1867,  p.  OS. 
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form  his  "  Vogesite.**  Varieties  with  a  felspathoid,  intermedi- 
ate between  felspathoid-syenite  and  phonolite,  have  been  styled 
"Tinguaite."  The  nepheline  in  a  red  rock  from  the  Val  Fiemme 
near  Predazzo  is  porphyritic,  and,  though  altered,  shows  its 
characteristic  outlijies. 


III.   QUABTZ-DIOBITB  AND   QtTABTZ-APHANITI  GbOUP; 

In  this  group  of  very  common  rocks,  usually  styled  simply 
"diorites,"  there  is  free  silica  in  the  form  of  quartz;  but 
the  fact  that  the  felspar  is  oligoclase  or  even  labradorite 
keeps  the  total  silica-percentage  below  that  of  the  granites. 
They  come  thus  at  the  head  of  Prof.  Judd's  Intermediate 
Igneous  Bocks, 

Quartz-Dioiite. — SUructwre — Oranitia  ConstHue/nts — 1,  Quartz; 
2,  Plagioclase ;  3,  Amphibole,  Pyroxene,  or  Mica. 

I.  An  immense  number  of  the  '<  granites  ^  of  commerce  come 
under  this  head.  The  striation  of  the  plagioclase  and  the 
absence  of  the  twinning  of  orthoclase  are  noticeable  with  the 
lens.  Otherwise  these  rocks  resemble  granite.  The  colour  is 
generally  grey,  but  red  felspars  may  occur.  The  remarks  made 
on  the  mica-syenites  i^ply  equally  to  the  fine-grained  Mica- 
Diorites,  which  mostly  contain  quartz.  Dark-coloured  quarts- 
mica-diorites  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Brest  have  been  named 
'' Kersanton,"  after  a  village  so-called,  and  Delesse  employed 
'' Kersantite ",  for  varieties  with  amphibole  or  pyroxene  in 
addition  to  mica,  the  types  occurring  in  the  Yosges. 

^'Tonalite"  (vom  Itath,  after  Monte  Tonale  in  Western 
Tyrol)  is  a  quartz-biotite-diorite  in  which  the  minerals  are  well 
developed,  Uie  white  felspar  contrasting  boldly  with  the  dark 
bronze-coloured  mica. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  masses  of  quartz-diorite  arise  as 
products  of  admixture  where  granite  intrudes  into  more  basic 
masses.  Any  pyroxene  in  the  latter  is  then  liable  to  recrystal- 
lise  in  the  new  joint  rock  as  hornblende. 

Specific  Gravity, — ^Approaching  2*85  or  even  2*9. 

Typical  Analyses, — The  silica-percentage  has  been  commented 
on  above,  these  rocks  falling  short  of  the  typical  *'  acid  *'  group. 

A  ''Tonalite,"  Adamello  Ranee,  TyroL  Vom  Rath,  Zeitsch,  d,  deutsch. 
Oeol,  Oesell.j  1864,  p.  257.    Much  Quartz.     Both  Hornblende  and  Biotite. 

B.  Qnartz-Pyrozene-Diorite,  Vildarthal,  Tyrol.  Teller  &  von  John, 
Jahrh,  d,  QeoL  BeichumutaU,  1882,  p.  589.    Enstatite  and  Aogite. 

15 
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IL  The  miorosoopio  features  of  granite  recur  here,  with 
plagioclase  (commonlj  oligoclase)  in  place  of  orthoclase.  The 
greater  number  of  so-called  '<  hornblende-granites "  must  be 
placed  as  quartz-hornblende-diorite  when  viewed  in  section. 
Where  the  hornblende  can  be  shown  to  have  arisen  from 
pyroxene,  the  rocks  are  sometimes  classed  as  ''  Epidiorite,"  and 
in  these  oases  the  quartz  is  very  likely  of  secondary  origin.  The 
fibrous  irregular  nature  of  the  secondary  amphibole  wiU  often 
distinguish  epidiorite  from  true  quartz-diorite. 

The  typi<»l  <' epidiorites "  show  a  schistose  structure  in 
section;  the  felspar  is  granular;  the  hornblende  is  sometimes 
fibrous  and  actinolitic,  sometimes  also  granular.  Residual 
pyroxene  of  paler  colour  may  occur. 

Though  pale  augite  may  be  expected  in  quartz-diorite,  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  richly  coloured  amphiboles  and  micas, 
yet  rhombic  pyroxene  is  rare. 

Sphene  and  apatite  are  common ;  and  magnetite  and  titanic 
iron  assume  importance  as  the  proportion  of  silica  diminishes. 

Quartz-Aphanite. — ^Tlus  series  includes  almost  all  the  compact 
homblende-diorites  or  Aphanites  of  Haiiy.     See  Aphanite. 

Struetwre. — Microgranitic  or  microorystalline,  the  felspars 
being  occasionally  rod-shaped  and  the  structure  approaching 
that  of  dolerite.     CcfMiUuenU — Like  quartz-diorite. 

I.  The  quartz  may  be  barely  visible,  though  widely  dissemin- 
ated. Dark  green  fibrous  hornblende,  or  abundant  flakes  of 
mica,  may  render  the  rock  almost  black,  and  in  the  hand  it  may 
with  fidmess  be  mistaken  for  dolerite.  Many  quartz-aphanites 
are,  indeed,  altered  dolerites,  and  would  be  styled  by  various 
authors  *' fine-grained  epidiorites"  or  "  quartz-homblende-dia- 
bases."  The  micaceous  varieties  include  many  fine-grained 
<'  kersantites.^' 

Specific  OravUy. — About  2*85. 

II.  Plagioclase    and    quartz,    the    important    distinguishing 
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minerals,  must  be  looked  for.  They  may  be  found  in  micro- 
pegmatitic  intergrowths,  sometimes  globular,  as  in  the  eurites. 
Borne  of  the  rocks  styled  **  granophyre  "  must  come  over  to  this 
division.     In  the  more  basic  types  pyroxene  is  common. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  any  microscopic  distinction  between 
the  quartz-aphanites  and  many  ''finegrained  quartz-diabases." 
The  quartz  in  the  latter,  however,  is  sometimes  clearly  secondary, 
occurring  in  strings  and  veinules. 

lY.  DiOBITE  AND  ApHANITB  GbOUP. 

The  supposed  importance  of  distinguishing  rocks  containing 
amphibole  from  those  containing  pyroxene  led  to  a  double 
nomenclature  in  this  group ;  but  the  corresponding  lavas,  the 
andesites,  were  for  the  most  part  investigated  at  a  later  period, 
and  were  arranged  under  one  common  name.  The  pyroxenic 
"gabbros''  and  ''dolerites"  pass^  again  and  again,  into  amphibolic 
''diorites"  and  ''aphanites"  by  paramorphic  changes,  and  these 
types  cannot  be  legitimately  divided.  The  limits  of  the  group, 
however,  must,  as  in  other  cases,  be  chemical  rather  than  purely 
mineralogical,  and  many  *'  hornblende-gabbros  "  without  olivine 
may  have  only  45  per  cent,  of  silica,  and  are  more  basic  than 
some  members  of  the  "  olivine-gabbro "  group  (see  Brogger, 
Gesteine  der  OrorudiuSerie,  1894,  p.  93). 

Diorite  {Haily,*  quoted  by  d'Aubuisson  in  1819,  from  htopi^<a^ 
*^1  distinguish,  indicating  the  distinctness  of  the  typical  minerals, 
hornblende  and  felspar),  Gabbro  in  part.  Structure — Granitic  to 
ophitic.  Constituents — 1.  Plagioclase  (commonly  Oligoclase  or 
Labradorite) ;  2,  Amphibole,  Pyroxene,  or  Mica. 

I.  Quartz  must  be  practically  absent.  Hornblende  and  biotite 
will  commonly  be  found  side  by  side;  some  quartzless  '*ker- 
santites  "  come  here.  The  Gabbros  (Pyroxene-Diorites)  contain 
augite  or  diallage,  and  sometimes  enstatite  (**  Norites  "),  these 
minerals  often  enclosing  the  prismatic  felspars  ophitically.  The 
rock  called  "Gabbro"  {von  Buch)  or  "Euphotide"  (Haiiy)  con- 
sists typically  of  diallage  and  plagioclase,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  falling  in  this  group  when  it  contains  50  per  cent,  of  silica  or 
more.  The  olivine  which  usually  marks  the  basic  varieties  is 
often  difficult  to  recognise  in  the  field. 

The  lime-soda  felspars  of  the  pyroxene-diorites  (gabbros)  easily 
become  opaque  and  dull,  passing  into  the  saussuritic  condition. 
Amphibole  developes  in  the  diallage,  which  often  becomes  green, 
as  m  the  ornamental  stone,   "Yerde  di   Corsica^"  and  in  a 

*  Trait6  de  Min,,  2.  ^.  (1822),  tome  iv.,  p.  540.  The  rock  was  distin- 
guished from  syenite  by  Hatiy  only  by  its  smaller  proportion  of  '*  felspar." 
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similar  gabbro  near  Saas.  Besides  passing  into  diallage,  the 
augite  sometimes  developes  the  three  series  of  schiller-planes 
that  produce  the  dark  lustrous  "  pseudo-hjpersthene  **  variety. 
This  was  naturally  often  described  as  hypersthene  by  the  older 
writers,  so  that  the  rocks  called  "  Hy persthenite "  must  now  be 
accepted  with  the  utmost  caution  and  submitted  to  microscopic 
tests.  A  pyroxene-diorite  passing  into  the  "  epidiorite ''  state 
commonly  shows  patches  of  grey-green  silky  matter,  due  to  the 
actinolitic  amphibole. 
Specific  OravUy,— From  about  2*85  to  30. 

Typiccd  Analyses, — A*  Homblende-Biotite-Diorite.     Unalaaka  Island, 
Alaska.    Hillebrand,  BvU.  U.S.  Ged.  Sttrv,,  No.  168  (1900),  p.  226. 

B.  Hornblende- Augite-Diorite.    Near  Lsohnadampf,  Sutherland.    Teall, 
British  Petrography^  p.  266. 

C.  Gabbro.     White  Face  Mountain,  New  York.    Steiger,  BvU,  U.S. 
Oeol,  Surv,,  No.  168  (1900),  p.  36.     Labradorite,  augite,  hornblende. 
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II.  Many  hornblende-  and  mica-diorites,  when  submitted  to  the 
microscope,  have  to  be  handed  over  to  the  quartz-diorite  group. 
The  conditions  that  produce  hornblende  and  quartz  are  to  some 
extent  similar,  since  neither  mineral  results  experimentally 
from  mere  dry  fusion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pyroxene-diorites 
are  found  free  from  quartz,  and  give  rise  to  true  diorites  by 
paramorphic  change. 

In  the  Pyroxene-Diorites  (Gabbroe)  the  plagioclase  is  oligo- 
clase  or  labradorite,  frequently  the  latter.  The  saussuritio 
products  within  the  felspars  occasionally  make  the  sections  dull 
and  nearly  opaque.  The  passage  from  augite  to  diallage  may 
be  noted,  and  amphibole  appears  on  the  edges  of  the  altering 
pyroxenes,  or  sporadically  within  them.  A  good  deal  of  chlorite 
occurs  between  the  constituents ;  this  arises  from  the  alteration 
of  the  ferro-magnesian  minerals. 
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Magnetite  and  titanic  iron  ore  are  prominently  seen.  Epidote 
is  a  common  alteration-product  in  the  diorites,  owing  to  the  large 
proportion  of  lime  present  (compare  fig.  29). 

Among  the  pjroxene-diorites  the  ophitic  structure  is  common. 
The  felspar  is  well  bounded  and  lies  at  random  in  the  field,  and 
the  pyroxene  has  settled  down  round  it,  filling  up  the  interstices, 
and  forming  crystals  of  considerable  size.  Thus  the  pyroxene 
areas  will  be  found  between  crossed  nicols  to  be  optically  con- 
tinuous over  a  large  portion  of  the  section,  and  the  consistent 
direction  of  their  cleavages  will  point  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Though  often  called  '^  ophitic  plates,''  it  must  be  remembered 
that  such  developments  of  pyroxene  occur  in  three  dimensions 
and  are  not  limited  by  the  thickness  of  the  slide. 

Varieties  o/Diarite, — Nephelinb-Diorite  (ELiBOLiTB-DiORiTB; 
*'  Theralite"  of  Bosenbusch).     A  rare  rock  corresponding  to  the 


Fig.  28.  —  Granular  Pyroxene- 
Diorite.  Near  Huntly,  Aber- 
deen. X  35.  b,  Biotite.  g, 
Garnet,  noticeable  by  its  high 
refractive  index,  p,  Plagio- 
clase  in  irregular  ^ins  of 
approximately  equal  size,  r.p. 
Rhombic  pyroxene  (hyper- 
Bthene). 


Fig.  27. — Altered  Pyroxene-Mica-Dior- 
ite.  Stanner  Rock,  Herefordshire. 
X  12.  ap,  Hexagonal  and  other 
sections  of  apatite  included  in  the 
other  minerals,  b,  Biotite.  h^ 
Green  fibrous  hornblende,  occasion- 
ally in  well  marked  crystals,  de- 
veloping at  the  exx>ense  of  augite. 
mOf  Magnetite,  p,  Plagioclase 
much  altered.  In  the  centre  of 
the  field  is  a  pale  crystal  of  original 
augite,  with  rectangular  deava^- 
cracks.  Hornblende  is  developing 
in  this  by  paramorphio  change. 

nepheline-syenites ;  the  deep-seated  representative  of  the  nephe- 
line-andesites  or  "  tephrites." 

Granular  Diorite. — ^A  number  of  "epidiorites*  are  granular, 
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as  described  under  quartz-diorite ;  the  felspar  in  these  forms  a 
mosaic,  add  is  ofben  a  product  of  recrystallisation.  In  addition, 
there  are  some  remarkable  pyroxene^iorites  in  which  the  min- 
erals are  of  granular  form  and  unusually  clear  and  fresh  in 
sections.  The  minerals  are,  perhaps,  all  of  secondary  origin, 
when  these  rocks  are  associated,  as  they  often  are,  with  schists. 

The  minerals  are  commonly  plagioclase,  green  nionoclinic  py- 
roxene, hypersthene  or  amblystegite,  magnetite,  and  often  garnet. 
The  last-named  must  be  distinguished  by  its  isotropism  from  the 
hypersthene,  the  pink  colour  being  the  same  in  many  sections. 
These  rocks  are  often  aphanitic,  and  have  very  probably  a  com- 
posite origin.     They  are  further  discussed  on  p.  286. 

Apbaoite  {HaUy*  1822,  from  d^aw^oAMx/,  <<  I  disappear,"  indi- 
cating the  indistinctness  of  the  constituents  in  opposition  to 
those  of  the  coarse-grained  diorites).  Doleiite  (ira%,  t  1822, 
from  hokip6g,  "  deceitful ")  in  part 

This  group  includes  many  "  Porphy rites,"  and  the  quartzless 
plagioclastic  members  of  the  '^  Lamprophyres ''  of  Rosenbusch. 
Structure — Microgranitic  and  microcrystalline.  At  times  ophitic 
(manydoleritesy     Comtitu&nU — Like  diorite. 

I.  Horablendfe  fibres  may  be  seen  occasionally  with  the  lens, 
as  may  the  glancing  surfaces  of  ophitic  augite  in  the  pyroxene- 
aphanites  or  dolerites.  These  pyroxenic  rocks  have  rod-shaped 
felspars,  and  are  typically  dark -coloured  and  almost  black. 
Hornblende-aphanites  are  often  grey-green,  with  a  slightly  silky 
lustre. 

When  altered,  as  they  frequently  are,  the  aphanites  are  easily 
scratched  with  the  knife,  and  are  quite  distinct  from  the  corre- 
sponding types  in  the  more  acid  groups.  ''  Diabase  ^  is  a  good 
field-term  for  altered  greenish  rocks  allied  to  diorite,  gabbro, 
aphanite,  or  dolerite.  Hausmann  %  in  1842  defined  it  as  a  rock 
of  any  grain  containing  ''hypersthene"  (i.e.,  lustrous  augite), 
labradorite,  and  chlorite.  The  term  has  since  been  unduly 
limited. 

The  ophitic  types  show  a  small  nodular  structure  on  weather- 
ing, due  to  the  thick  crystals  of  pyroxene  coming  into  prominence 
and  preserving  the  felspars  included  by  them,  while  the  inter- 
stitial material  is  more  easily  destroyed 

In  these  altered  types,  calcite  can  often  be  detected  with  the 
eye,  and  fragments  of  the  rock  commonly  effervesce  in  acid. 

♦  TrcM  dt  Min.,  2nde.  ddit,  t.  iv.,  p.  543.     Quoted,  with  "Diorite,'* 
by  d*AabaiBSon  in  1819  {OiognosU,  p.  148). 
t/6»d.,p.  673. 
t "  Ueber  die  Bildung  des  Harzgebirges."    Gdttingen. 
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Specific  Gravity.— Ahojxt  2*85  to  295. 

Typical  Analyses.  —A.  Dolerite  without  Olivine.    <*  Wliin-Sill«"  Durham. 
Teall,  Quart.  Joum.  Oeol.  8oc.,  yoI.  xl.  (1884),  p.  654. 

B.  Fiue-ffrained  '  *  Diabase  "  (altered  and  ohlontic  Dolerite).    Near  Wieda, 
Harz.  Sohilling.  Die  OrUnMein-genannte  Oesteine  dee  SUdharzee,  1869,  p.  26. 

C.  Homblende-Mica-Aphanite    (altered).      Gill    Bank,    near   Staveley. 
Houghton,  Quart.  Joum.  Oeol.  Soc,  1879,  p.  170. 
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II.  The  plagioclases,  usually  labradorite  or  bjtownite,  are  rod- 
shaped,  and  the  hornblendes  are  commonly  also  in  prismatic 
forms.  The  pyroxenes,  however, 
form  typically  (as  in  the  olivine- 
dolerites)  areas  of  almost  gran- 
ular crystals  occupying  the 
interstices  of  the  felspar  mesh, 
or  ophitic  crystals  enclosing 
the  felspars  (compare  fig.  39). 
Magnetite  is  prominent  The 
porphyritic  crystals  are  more 
commonly  plagioclase  than  a 
ferro  -  magnesian  constituent. 
Chloritic  decomposition  -  pro  - 
ducts,  epidote,  and  calcite  are 
common  in  altered  varieties. 

Vcbrieties  of  Aphanite. — Ne- 
PHELiNB-APHANiTEsand  Nephe- 
line-Dolerites  occur.  The  rock 
of  the  Lobauer  Berg  in  Saxony, 
with  nepheline,  plagioclase, 
augite,  abundant  apatite,  and 
magnetite,  is  a  good  example. 


Fig.  29.  ~ Altered  Dolerite  (Dia- 
base). Mynydd-y-6ader,  Cader 
IdriB,  N.  Wales.  x  24.  a, 
Characteristic  pale-brown  aug- 
ite. «,  Almost  colourless  epi- 
dote, associated  with  pale  chlo- 
ritic areas,  in  which  it  crys- 
out,  giving  elongated 
Prii 


date. 


i;Tit 


tanio  iron  i 
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Obaitulab  Aphanite. — Manj  granular  diorifces  are  of  suffi- 
dently  fine  grain  to  be  classed  as  aphanites. 

SUPPLBXBNT. 

Bocks  occur,  allied  to  Diorite  and  Aphanite,  but  with  a 
felspathoid  in  place  of  the  felspar.  To  these  the  somewhat 
loosely  employed  terms  Nephelinite,  Leucitite,  and  Noseanite 
haye  become  restricted.  One  of  the  best  known  types  is  the 
Nephelinite  of  Katzenbuckel  in  the  Odenwald,  composed  of 
nepheline,  a  good  deal  of  smaller  nosean,  augite,  some  biotite,  much 
apatite,  and  magnetite.     Some  "  Tinguaites  "  fall  here  (p.  225). 

Eosenbusch,  again,  has  placed  in  his  "  Lamprophyre "  group 
an  interesting  series  of  fine-grained  rocks,  named  by  him 
Camptonite,  and  characterised  by  some  40  per  cent,  of  silica  and 
6  per  cent,  of  alkalies.  In  the  field,  most  of  these  would  be 
collected  as  aphanites ;  yet  they  are  clearly  an  outlying  and  far 
more  basic  group.  For  a  well  inyestigated  British  series,  see 
Flett,  "Trap-dykes  of  the  Orkneys,"  Trans,  Roy.  Soc.  JEdin., 
vol.  zzxiz.  (1900^,  p.  874.  Many  fine-grained  '<  kersantites " 
and  "  mica-traps  must  be  referred  to  the  same  outlying  group 
of  ultrabasic  rocks  without  olivine. 

V.  Olivinb-Gabbbo  and  Olivinb-Dolebite  Group. 

These  are  the  typical  basic  holocrystalline  rocks. 

OUvine-Gabbro.  —  The  gabbros  without  olivine  are  treated 
under  diorite ;  but  in  chemical  composition  some  diorites  over- 
lap into  this  basic  group  ^see  p.  227^. 

Stnusifwre — Granitic;  often  ophitic.  Constii/iieifUB — 1,  Plagio- 
clase  (commonly  labradorite;  sometimes  anorthite);  2,  Pyroxene, 
rarely  Amphibole  or  Mica;  3,  Olivine.  Magnetite  or  Titanic 
iron  ore  is  always  present. 

I.  The  difference  between  gabbro  and  olivine-gabbro  is  not 
always  clear  in  hand-specimens,  since  the  olivine  decomposes 
readily  to  dark  patches,  in  which  magnetite  is  largely  developed. 
The  typical  pyroxene  is  brown-black  augite,  or  the  schillerised 
form,  diallage.  Bhombic  pyroxenes  are  determined  micro- 
scopically. The  felspar  is  usually  grey  to  blue-grey,  and  is  often 
saussuritised,  losing  its  vitreous  lustre  altogether.  Mica  is 
rarely  seen;  but  hornblende  may  replace  by  paramorphism 
much  of  the  original  pyroxene.  The  olivine,  when  fresh,  ap- 
pears in  hard  yellow-green  glassy  grains,  contrasted  with  the 
darker  and  less  transparent  p^rroxene.  If  the  latter  is  diopside, 
it  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  the  olivine;  its  more 
marked  oleavage-sur£BU)e8  should  be  noted. 
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Fig.  30.— Olivine-Oabbro.      Near 

Hontly^  Aberdeen,  x  7.  d.  Fig.  31.— Qabbro  rich  in  Olivine 
DiaUage,  with  numerons  in-  (Trootolite).  Coveraok,  Com- 
dtLBionB  developed  by  echiller-  wall,  x  12.  O)  Irregular  and 
isation.  On  its  margins  it  is  veiy  subordinate  augite.  ol, 
passing  by  further  chan|^  into  Olivine,  altered,  with  develop- 
brown  strongly  pleoohroic  horn-  ment  of  serpentine  and  mag- 
blende,  as  inaioated  by  the  netite  along  the  cracks.  The 
darker  bands,  ol,  Olivine  with  surroundinff  felspars  have  be- 
fibrous  marginal  zone  at  contact  come  full  ofrifts  which  radiate 
with  the  felspars  (development  from  the  decomposing  olivine, 
of  aotinolitio  and  other  amphi-  o,  Plagioclase  (anorthite).  py^ 
boles;  ''dynamo-metamorphic"  Thin  zones  of  pale  brown  py- 
zone  of  Rosenbusch).  p,  Large  rozene  occasionally  occnmng 
crystals  of  plagioclase.  on  the  margin  of  the  olivine. 

Ophitic  structure  on  a  ooarse  scale  is  probably  as  common  as 
the  granitic.  Weathering  gives  a  brown  rough  surface,  on 
which  the  pyroxene  stands  out. 

Specific  Orcmty. — About  2*9  to  3*0.  As  low  as  2*8  when 
much  altered. 

Typical  Analyses.-^k.  Olivine-Gabbro.  Cuillin  Hills,  Skye.  Pollard,  in 
Harker,  "Imeous  Rooks  of  8kye,"Oeol.  Surv,  UniUd  Kitiffdom,  1904,  p.  103. 
B.  Anorthite-Gabbro,  very  rich  in  olivine,  with  bronzite  and  diallage. 
The  Abtthal,  Transylvania.  Tsohermak,  PorphyrgestetTie  Osterreiehs,  1869, 
p.  227.  Anal,  by  Barber.  Placed  with  "Picrite"  by  Tschermak  (Ibid,, 
p.  280).    See  p.  236  of  this  book. 

A.  B. 

SiO. 46*39  42*77 

AljO, 26-34  7-48 

FejO, 2-02  334 

FeO 3*16  4*79 

CaO 16*29  6*60 

MgO 4-82  3011 

KjO 0*20  010 

Na,0 1-63  0*60 
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IL  The  remarks  made  on  the  pTroxene-diorites  apply  equally 
to  these  rocks;  but  olivine  must  here  be  especially  looked  for. 
It  will  appear  as  grains  of  irregular  form,  occasionally  embedded 
ophitically  in  pyroxene,  and  traversed  by  the  characteristic 
cracks  with  traces  of  green  decomposition-products.  As  alter- 
ation advances,  the  oUvine  area  is  converted  into  green  ser- 
pentine, and  it  often  becomes  a  question  whether  this  material 
has  arisen  from  olivine  or  from  rhombic  pyroxene.  When  the 
olivine  is  fiirly  ferriferous,  the  portion  of  ferrous  oxide  rejected 
during  the  conversion  into  serpentine  separates  out  along  the 
cracks  as  magnetite,  and  gives  a  characteristic  appearance  to 
the  area.  Very  commonly,  colourless  patches  of  olivine  remain 
in  the  serpentine,  extinguishing  together  between  crossed 
nicols  and  thus  showing  the  extent  of  the  original  crystal 
(fig.  31,  and  frontispiece,  fig.  1 ;  also  p.  xiiL) 

When  felspar  surrounds  the  olivine,  it  is  often  split  by  the 
expansion  of  the  latter  mineral  during  hydration,  the  radial 
cracks  set  up  being  filled  with  serpentine. 

VarieHea  of  Olivine-Oahhro.^W rrn  beoondart  zones  (^g.  30). 
These  are  very  marked  around  the  olivines.  The  structure 
appears  to  arise  by  interaction  of  the  minerals  when  subjected 
to  earth-pressures  (as  in  the  "  Flaser-gabbros  "  of  Saxony).  The 
constituents  become  divided  from  one  another  by  zones  of 
actinolite,  rhombic  pyroxene  or  rhombic  amphibole,  garnet,  and 
other  minerals;  these  zones  require  the  microscope  for  their 
correct  appreciation. 

Gabbro  rich  in  Olivine  (fig.  31). — The  "  Forellenstein "  of 
the  Germans  is  a  rock  in  which  the  dark  altering  olivine,  set 
in  white  felspar,  was  supposed  to  resemble  the  markings  on  a 
trout.  Little  pyroxene  occurs.  The  felspar  is  anorthite,  and 
this  anorthite-gabbro(with  much  olivine)  was  called  "Troctolite"* 
by  von  Lasaulx.  Microscopically,  the  felspars  appear  split  by 
the  expansion  of  the  olivine  during  its  passage  into  serpentine. 
Some  authors,  noting  the  small  part  played  by  the  pyroxene, 
consider  "  troctolite^  as  composed  of  olivine  and  felspar  only. 
In  chemical  composition  it  is  ultrabasic. 

OHvine-Dolerite. — Stmcture — Microgranitic  and  microcrystal- 
line.  At  times  ophitic.  The  olivine  is  often  porphyritic.  Con- 
sHtusrUs — Like  olivine-gabbro. 

I.  The  rock  is  typically  dark,  with  a  granular  appearance. 

Closer  inspection  generally  reveals  prismatic  felspar,  obscured 

in  the  total  effect  by  the  glancing  points  of  the  pyroxene  and 

olivine.     Ophitic  structure  and,  where  felspar  is  not  abundant, 

•  ElemetUe  der  Peirographie,  p.  316.    From  TpAtcrn,  a  trout 
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the  '*  luBtre-mottling  "  effect  of  olivine  and  pyroxene,  are  visible 
in  parts  of  many  masses.     (See  p.  236.) 

The  knife  usually  leaves  a  white  mark  on  the  rock,  owing  to 
the  tendency  of  the  basic  constituents  to  decompose.  The  joint- 
surfaces  are  brown  with  iron-rust,  and  weathering  gives  a 
rugged  aspect  like  that  of  the  gabbros. 

When  much  weathered,  the  olivine-dolerites  become  soft  and 
greenish,  and  zeolites,  calcite,  and  agates  begin  to  accumulate 
in  cracks  and  cavities. 

Specific  Gravity, — About  2*9.     Lowered  by  alteration. 

Tupical  Analyde8,^A*  Meissner,  Hesae.  Moesta,  1867;  onoted  by 
Roth,  BeUrdge  zur  Peirog.,  1869,  p.  czzz.  (one  of  Hatty's  typical  j)olerite8). 

B.  Near  Valmont,  Colorado.  Eakins,  quoted  by  Clarke,  BuU.  U.S. 
Oeol.  8urv.,  Na  168  (1900),  p.  14a 

8iO, 

Fe,0, 

FeO 

CaO 

MgO 

K«0 

Na^O 

HgO 

TiOa 

Other  ooDstituents, 

99-62  100-16 

II.  The  plagioclases,  labradorite  to  anorthite,  are  rod-shaped. 
The  pyroxene  occurs  in  the  interstices  of  the  felspar  mesh  in 
granular  forms,  with  oommonly  some  sign  of  the  eight-sided 
outline,  or  as  ophitic  crystals.  The  olivine  lies  scattered  hap- 
hazard, two  or  three  crystalline  grains  commonly  being  attached 
together.  Forphyritic  crystals  of  plagioclase  and  pyroxene  are 
frequent.  The  olivine,  moreover,  is  also  commonly  porphyritic, 
not  being  diffused  in  small  granules  through  the  groundmass. 

By  alteration,  these  rocks  give  rise  to  dubious  forms  that  are 
most  conveniently  styled  "Olivine-DiabaseSj^and  sometimes  be- 
come *'  epidiorites."  In  these  secondary  hornblende  and  biotite 
may  occur.  Both  these  minerals  are  rare  in  the  unaltered 
olivine-dolerites. 

Varietiea  of  Olivine-Doleriie. — Nepheline-Olivinb-Dolebitb. 
The  felspar  may  be  largely  replaced  by  nepheline,  the  crystals  of 
which  appear  as  pale  yellowish  vitreous  grains  or  rectangular 
and  hexagonal  sections  on  the  surface  amid  the  dark  pyroxene. 
These  rocks  are  naturally  richer  in  soda  than  the  ordinary 
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type,  and  are  holocrjstalline  representatiyes  of  the  nepheline- 
basalts* 

SUPPLEXBHTi 

When  felspar  is  absent^  and  its  place  is  taken  hj  a  felspathoid, 
we  have  Olivine-Nephelinite,  Olivine-Leaoitite,  &c,,  a  small  group 
of  rooks  that  does  not  require  separate  description. 

YI.  Fbbidotiti  Group. 

The  Feridotites,  as  the  term  is  now  understood,  are  quite 
exceptional  when  compared  with  the  rocks  of  the  preceding 
groups^  being  practically  devoid  of  felspar  and  not  rich  in  any 
aluminous  mineral.  They  occur  as  segregated  masses,  or  as 
veins,  among  ordinary  basic  rocks,  the  latter  often  shading  into 
them  just  as  granite  may  shade  into  the  more  highly  sihcated 
aplite.  The  "  Ficrites  "  of  Tschermak*  are  rocks  rich  in  olivine, 
this  mineral  forming  about  dO  per  oent.  of  the  bulk ;  but  some 
contain  much  felspar,  and  they  form  links  with  olivine-gabbro. 
The  term  cannot  fairly  be  used  in  any  but  the  general  sense 
of  its  author.     See  analysis,  p.  233. 

Feridotite. — A  name  used  by  Oordier  for  a  basalt  or  dolerite 
rich  in  olivine.  Now  generally  adopted,  following  Rosenbusch, 
for  types  without  felspar.  '^Ficrite"  of  many  authors.  Stnioture — 
Granitic;  but  very  often  the  olivine  is  ophitically  included  in  the 
pyroxene,  amphibole,  or  mica,  giving  the  "lustre-mottling" 
effect.  Conatitiienta — 1,  Fyroxene,  Amphibole,  or  Mica;  2, 
Olivine.  Magnetite,  titanic  iron  ore,  chromite,  and  other  spinel- 
loids  are  common. 

I.  The  prevalent  colour  when  fresh  is  a  yellow  olivine  green, 
darkening  with  decomposition,  and  intermingled  with  black  or 
lustrous  bisilicates.  In  the  'Mustre-mottling "  types,  the  latter 
minerals  give  the  impression  of  forming  by  far  the  greater  bulk 
of  the  rode,  owing  to  the  glancing  of  their  deavage-surflEuses  or 
schiller-planes ;  the  olivine  appears  set  in  the  pyroxene,  &c.,  as 
little  dark  green  or  black  granules.  A  &lse  appearance  of  coarse 
crystalline  forms  is  sometimes  given  to  the  rock  by  the  meeting 
at  various  angles  of  these  lustrous  surfaces  belonging  to  different 
ophitic  crystals. 

*  8Ummg9ber,  d.  Wiener  Akeuiemie^  Bd.  xL,  p.  113;  and  Die  Parphyr- 
gtsteine  'OsUrreie/Uf  1869,  p.  244. 
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The  homblende-mica-peridotite  of  Sohriefiheim  in  Baden 
is  a  good  type  of  this  structure.  A  beautiful  example  with 
bronze-ooloured  mica  occurs  near  Loch  Scye  in  Caithness 
("ScyeUte"). 

Owing  to  the  ready  decomposition  of  olivine,  the  peridotites 
are  best  known  in  their  altered  forms,  which  constitute  the  great 
bulk  of  the  rocks  called  Serpentine.*  These  are  yellow-green, 
dark  green,  purple,  or  red  masses,  full  of  veins,  which  are  often 
of  a  different  colour  to  the  ground ;  they  commonly  contain 
gleaming  crystals  of  altered  pyroxene  (bastite,  &c.),  though  these 
are  sometimes  represented  by  dull  yellowish  pseudomorphs  in 
which  the  cleavage-structures  are  preserved.  The  richness  of  the 
oolour,  often  a  fine  purple-black,  makes  serpentine  a  striking 
rock  in  the  field.  Owing  to  its  yielding  character,  schistose  and 
breodated  forms  are  very  common,  and  the  rook  breaks  along 
soapy-looking  sliokensided  surfiu^es.  Some  rocks  called  serpen- 
tine are  serpentinous  limestones,  others  schists  with  green 
decomposition-products ;  and  any  examination  of  a  serpentine  in 
sUu  should  involve  a  close  enquiry  into  its  probable  mode  of 
origin. 

Traces  of  dull  white  saussuritic  felspar  remain  in  some 
serpentines,  the  original  rock  having  been  allied  to  the  gabbros 
rich  in  olivine.  In  others,  red  or  green  garnets  form  a  some- 
what striking  aooessorv  (serpentine  of  Z5blitz,  <fec.). 

Specific  Gravity, — 3-0  to  about  8*3.  Somewhat  lower  in 
serpentine,  but  varying  according  to  the  amount  of  alteration 
of  the  constituents. 

Typietd  Analyaes,''iL  Pyroxene-Peridotite  ("Lherzolite").  CaoBSOu 
Pyrenees.  Bmnet,  quoted  by  Washington,  Chem,  AficU,  Igneous  Rocka, 
Profess,  paper  14,  U.  S.  Survey,  1903,  p.  357. 

B.  Mioa-Homblende-Peridotite  (''Scyelite").  Looh  Soye,  Caithness. 
Mill,  Quart,  Jonm.  QtoL  8oe.,  1885,  p.  402.    Described  by  Prof.  Judd. 

C.  Donite,  Dun  Mountain,  New  Zealand.  Von  Hoohstetter,  ZeiUchr  d. 
deutKh.  gtci,  OeseU.     1864,  p.  341.    Some  pyroxene ;  chromite  removed. 

D*  Serpentine,  Lizard,  Cornwall.  J.  A.  Phillips,  PhU.  Mag.,  vol  xli. 
(1871),  p.  101. 


*  These  are  the  ^'ophites**  of  antiquity;  now  that  "serpentine"  is  used 
for  a  mineral,  they  are  properly  "serpentine-rocks.*' 
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n.  The  abundaace  of  olivine,  unaltered  or  serpen tinised, 
characterises  the  peridotites  and  serpentines  in  microscopic 
sections.  Felspar  is  rare,  but  sometimes  surrounds  olivine 
granules  here  and  there,  as  in  the  *Hroctolite&''  The  ferro- 
magnesian  constituents  ophitically  surround  the  olivine,  or  are 
irregularly  mingled  with  it.  Brown-green  chrome-spinels,  such 
as  picotite,  which  are  isotropic,  are  occasionally  present. 

When  the  peridotite  is  fresh,  there  may  be  very  little  colour 
in  the  section,  since  the  olivine,  the  enstatite,  the  diopside  rich 
in  chromium,  &c.,  may  all  appear  very  clear  and  pale.  The 
high  refractive  index  of  all  the  typical  constituents  is  a  rather 
striking  feature  when  one  passes  to  these  rocks  from  ordinary 
quartzose  and  felspathic  types. 

The  cracks  of  the  olivine  will,  however,  commonly  appear 
faintly  green ;  the  pyroxenes  can  be  picked  out  by  their  cleav- 
ages and  extinctions ;  the  spinelloids  by  their  deep  colours  or 
opacity,  and  their  isotropism  when  transparent 

The  amphibole  that  sometimes  occupies  the  place  of  the  more 
common  pyroxene  is  often  also  pale  and  almost  colourless  in 
section.  A  pale  brown  mica,  with  strong  pleochroism,  is  an 
occasional  constituent. 

The  serpentines  often  contain  traces  of  pyroxene  or  amphibole 
amid  the  general  green  areas  of  altered  olivine.  While  these 
minerals  have  often  become  also  green,  and  saturated,  as  it 
were,  with  serpentinous  matter,  it  is  questionable  whether  they 
contribute  in  a  conspicuous  degree  to  the  formation  of  the 
mineral  serpentine.  Their  remains,  indeed,  occur,  both  in  the 
rock-mass  and  in  sections,  rather  as  breaks  in  the  continuity  of 
the  typical  soft  serpentine-rock  than  as  sources  of  origin  of  the 
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serpentine.  (See  in  partdonlar  Miss  0.  A.  Baisin,  on  the 
Rauenthal  Serpentine,  Quart.  Jouttl  GM,  Swk,  vol  lilL,  1897| 
p.  246.) 

The  garnets  of  some  serpentines  are  greatly  altered,  sones  or 
complete  pseadomorphs  of  fibrous  structure  being  produced. 
Oalcite  and  dolomite  may  occur. 

The  schistose  serpentines  should  be  studied  in  connexion 
with  sections  of  the  metamorphio  rocks  among  which  they  occur. 
Their  eruptive  origin  will  probably  be  proved  in  a  larger  number 
of  cases  than  is  at  present  recognised. 

The  brecciated  serpentines  often  resemble  tuffs  under  the 
microscope,  since  lumps  of  the  rock  may  lie  amid  completely 
pulverised  and  ground-up  material ;  but  there  is  no  scoriaceous 
structure  in  the  particles,  and  field-examination  will  give 
evidence  of  the  mode  of  formation  of  these  fragmental  varieties. 

The  fiEU!t  that  serpentinous  limestones,  chloritic  aggregates 
derived  from  altered  pyroxene-rocks,  and  other  soft  green  masses, 
are  sometimes  described  as  serpentine  must  not  be  forgotten  in 
judging  of  sections  said  to  represent  this  rock. 

VarieUea  of  FeridoUte, — Lherzolite  would  scarcely  need  to  be 
mentioned  separately  here,  but  for  the  detailed  study  it  has 
received  and  the  antiquity  of  the  name  (given  by  Delam^therie 
after  the  Lake  of  L'herz  in  the  Ari^ge).  It  is  a  fedrly  fresh 
granitic  peridotite  with  diopside,  enstatite,  and  chrome-spinel. 
Many  varieties  of  peridotite  based  on  the  prevailing  pyroxene 
have  latelv  received  distinct  names;  but  a  mineralogical  ter- 
minology for  such  rocks,  as  above  used,  will  probably  commend 
itself  to  most  observers. 

DuNiTB  (von  Hochstetter),  or  Olivinb-Rock,  is  an  extreme 
form  of  peridotite,  commonly  shading  into  more  normal  types. 
It  consists  of  olivine  with  more  or  less  prominent  spinelloids 
(chromite  at  the  Dun  Mountain,  New  Zealand).  The  colour 
is  olivine-green,  the  structure  granitic.  Many  pure  serpentines 
doubtless  arise  from  the  alteration  of  olivine-rock  or  dunite. 
A  good  example  of  olivine-rock  occurs  at  Kraubat  in  Styria ; 
and  certain  yellowish  masses  with  chromite  in  the  Shetlands 
are  serpentines  corresponding  to  the  New  Zealand  dunite.  See 
analysis  G. 

^o^e.— Compact  PerldOtites,  csorresprndinff  to  earite,  fto  ,  are  rare. 
The  rook  of  Kraubat,  mentioned  above,  Ib  typically  a  compact  form. 
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B.  Ltthoidal  Bocks  containing  some  Glassy  Matter. 

This  diyision  includes  those  types  of  igneous  rock  that  are  not 
truly  holocrystalline,  although  they  may  sometimes  appear  so  to 
the  eye.  While  they  commonly  occur  as  layarflows,  they  may  he 
found  also  as  dykes,  and  towards  the  edges  of  even  more  im- 
portant intrusive  massea  There  still  remain  rocks  of  a  highly- 
vitreous  character,  which  are  reserved  for  a  separate  division  6, 
since  their  correct  determination  is  more  dependent  on  chemical 
analyses  than  is  the  case  in  the  present  or  preceding  division. 


I.  Rhtolitb  Group. 

These  rocks  correspond  to  the  granites  and  eurites. 

Bhyolite  (von  Richthofen,  I860;*  "Liparite"  of  Roth,  1861. t 
Prior  to  these  dates  classed  as  trachyte  with  free  silica,  and  thus 
often  known  under  the  name  of  *'  Quarts-Trachyte").  SUructure — 
Compact  lithoidal,  sometimes  showing  spherulites.  Occasional 
hands  or  patches  of  hlack  glass.  Often  handed  and  fluidal. 
Conatituents  —  Those  of  granite  may  appear  porphyritically. 
The  felspar  is  orthoclase,  ofi^n  in  the  sanidine  condition.  Quartz 
may  he  present  in  grains.  Ferro-magnesian  minerals  not  con- 
spicuous.    Lithoidal  to  glassv  groundmass. 

I.  The  porphyritic  crystals  in  these  partly  glassy  lithoidal 
rocks  are  of  use  in  determination  according  to  their  ahundance. 
When  scattered  at  wide  intervals,  their  effect  on  the  total  com- 
position, the  latter  being  the  chief  consideration,  may  be  very 
small.  Orystals  of  orthoclase,  coupled  with  quartz,  are,  however, 
a  fair  guide,  since  the  indeterminable  groundmass  will  probably 
be  yet  richer  in  silica  than  the  aggregate  of  the  porphyritic 
constituents.  The  clear  ''glassy''  sanidine  or  anorthoclase 
will  often  show  the  characteristic  simple  twinning  as  the 
specimen  catches  the  light  when  turned  in  the  hand;  the 
quartz  is  commonly  granular,  but  sometimes  has  traces  of 
pyramidal  form.  Little  black  specks  frequently  occur,  which 
prove  to  be  flakes  of  biotite  or  prisms  of  soda-augite,  or,  more 
rarely,  hornblende. 

The  groundmass  is  typically  pale  in  colour,  often  being 
a  red  or  brown-pink,   or  a  yellow-brown;   sometimes  white 

*  Jakrhvch  der  h.  k,  Qeol,  HeiehsansUjUt,  Bd.  xi.,  pp.  156  and  166. 
t  J>ie  OesUmiontUysen,  p.  zxxiv. 
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or  greenish-white.  The  banded  structure  is  often  extremely 
perfect,  as  in  rhjolites  from  Iceland,  the  rock  splitting  along 
parallel  planes  almost  like  a  shale.  In  less  regular  types  the 
bands,  marked  out  by  various  shades  of  colour,  are  bent  or 
contorted  by  the  flow,  and  the  porphyritic  crystcds  play  a  part 
in  distorting  them  which  is  comparaole  to  ihat  of  die  "  eyes " 
in  schists. 

The  groundmass,  when  compact,  is  fairly  hard  (»■  nearly 
6  when  fresh),  and  the  fractured  surfaces  tend  to  be  conch- 
oidaL  It  gives  a  good  potassium  reaction  in  the  flame. 
When  attacked  by  volcanic  vapours  or  atmospheric  action,  it 
becomes  powdery  and  softer;  opals  are  found  sometimes  in 
the  cavities. 

A  scoriaceous  and  commonly  pink  type  from  Hungary  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  ''  Millstone-Porphyry." 

The  groundmass  may  become  very  glassy,  approaching  obsidian 
when  still  compact,  or  becoming  white  and  pumicoous,  with  a 
delicate  silky  lustre  and  rough  feel,  when  expanded  by  abundant 
steam-vesicles. 

As  already  hinted,  spherulitic  structure  may  be  recognised, 
particularly  in  the  lithoidal  bands.  The  spherulites  are  some- 
times greatly  elongated  by  the  flow  of  the  mass  in  which  they 
are  developed.  Lithophyse-structure  and  spherulites,  the  centres 
of  which  seem  to  have  been  eaten  out  by  decomposing  agents, 
may  be  looked  for  among  rhyolitic  lavas.  In  some  cases,  the 
spherulites  seem  to  have  grown,  both  outwards  and  inwards, 
from  the  surfaces  of  steam-vesicles. 

The  freshest  series  of  rhyolites  in  the  British  Isles,  ranging 
from  lithoidal  types  to  perlitic  obsidian,  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
found  on  Sandy  Braes,  north  of  Tardree  in  Co.  Antrim. 

The  older  types  of  rhyolite  have  special  interest  in  Great 
Britain,  owing  to  their  extensive  development  in  Ordovician  and 
earlier  times.  Secondary  devitrification  has  removed  all  traces 
of  glass,  but  the  structures  exactly  parallel  those  occurring  at 
the  present  day.  Their  general  appearance  is  that  of  compact 
white  or  grey  eurite ;  but  spherulites  and  lithophyses  can  often 
be  well  seen  upon  the  joint-planes  or  other  sur&ces  affected 
by  weathering.  In  the  hollows  of  the  altered  spherulites, 
and  in  the  cracks  of  the  rock,  quartz  is  very  freely  developed. 
Many  of  these  dull  or  flinty-looking  lavas  represent  former 
obsidians. 

The  ''Fyromerides"  {Haiiy  and  Montevro^^  meaning  "only  in 

^  Journal  dea  Minea,  tome  zxzv.  (1814),  p.  359. 
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part  AatiUe*)  of  the  Oontinent  are  predflely  similar  to  tlie  old 
British  ooarMly  sphemlitic  rhjolites.  Secondary  quarts  and 
chaloedony  are  abundant  in  them.  The  sphemlites,  as  in  onr 
Wrekin  area^  have  often  become  red,  almost  like  jasper,  bat  still 
show  radial  stmctnre  when  broken  open.  In  the  Wrekin  area 
the  snrromiding  devitrified  glass  is  dark  green ;  in  the  tjpical 
'^pTTomeride"  from  Wnenheim  in  the  Yosges  it  is  yellowish 
white,  resembling  many  ^  el  vans." 

Where  the  glass  was  formerly  abundant  in  these  ancient 
rhyolites,  perlitic  cracks  of  the  most  perfect  kind  may  often  be 
traced  with  the  eye  and  lens  on  slightly  weathered  sor&ces; 
these  cracks  may  be  marked  out  by  secondary  products  darker 
than  the  devitrified  gronndmass.  It  is  on  their  occurrence  that 
geologists  mainly  rely  for  proof  of  the.  former  vitreous  character 
of  the  mass. 

These  older  rhyolites  include  very  many  of  the  ''quarts- 
porphyries*  of  continental  writers,  and  part  of  ''felsite,"  "fel- 
stone,"  ''petrosilex,''  and  «  halleflinta.* 

Specific  Orcvoity, — ^About  2*5.  By  secondary  devitrification 
this  rises  to  2*65. 

Typical  AnalyHB,^  ik^  RhyoUte,  Hlinflc,  Hmigsry.  Von  Scnnmsiiiga, 
Jahrtmeh  d,  h  h.  ged,  Beichs,,  Viemia,  I860,  p.  464.     "Like  honutone." 

B.  Lithoidal  Rhyolite,  Tardree,  Go.  Antnm.  Player,  quoted  by  Teall, 
Brit.  Peirogr,,  p.  348.    With  tridymite. 

C.  Perlitic  RnyoUte  altered  by  secondary  devitrifioation.  Earlv  Gam- 
brian  or  Pre-cambrian  age.  W.  of  the  Wrekin,  Shropehire.  J.  A.  PhillipB, 
Quart,  Joum.  GeoL  8oc,  1877»  p.  467.    Deacribed  by  Mr.  8,  Allport 
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^e  percentage  of  silica  often  ripes  considerably  in  the  oldef 
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Fig. 


examples,  bases  being  carried  away  in  solution  and  quartz  and 
chalcedony  greatly   accumulated. 
Thus  a  coarsely  spherulitic  rhyo- 
lite  at  Digoed,  N.  Wales,  gives 
Si  O.  «  8308  per  cent. 

II.  In  sections  of  rhyolite  the 
porphyritic  crystals  are  corroded 
and  eaten  into  by  the  groundmass 
{i^g,  32,  B),  assuming  commonly  a 
rounded  or  oval  outline.  The 
quartz,  which  occurs  frequently, 
may  show  glass-enclosures  with 
bubbles,  which  are  not  due,  like 
many  "  enclosures,"  merely  to  the 
transverse  section  of  a  tongue  of 
the  invading  groundmass. 

Soda-augite  and  biotite  are  the 
most  common  ferro-magnesian 
constituents,  and  keep  their  out- 
lines well ;  but  the  dark  minerals, 
including  magnetite,  are  often 
only  feebly  represented. 

The  groundmass  shows  bands  of 
various  brownish  tints,  commonly 
yellow-brown  (fig.  32,  A),  or  is 
uniformly  brown  with  scattered 
embryo-crystals — "  crystallites  "  or 
crystalline  bodies  are  arranged  with  their  longer  axes  parallel  to 
the  lines  of  flow,  and  should  be  studied  with  a  ^inch  or  ^-inch  power. 
The  embryo-felspars  are  often  notched  deeply  at  each  end,  having 
grown,  in  fact,  most  rapidly  from  their  comers  (compare  fig.  36,  B). 

Spherulites  appear  as  brown  circular  sections,  sometimes  with  a 
porphyritic  crystal  at  the  centre.  The  radial  fibrous  structure  may 
or  may  not  be  developed(see  fig.  41),  and  concentric  coats  of  slightly 
difierent  physical  constitution  appear  in  some  varieties.  The 
material,  partly  glassy,  partly  crystalline,  forming  the  spherulite 
differs  but  little  in  composition  from  the  general  groundmass.  In 
some  cases,  a  difierentiation  occurs  among  the  rays  composing  the 
spherulite,  and  some  of  the  browner  rays  even  exhibit  pleochroism. 
Probably  in  all  spherulites  there  is  a  good  deal  of  glass,  caught  up 
during  the  process  of  aggregation.  A  more  transparent  coat  com- 
monly surrounds  the  completed  spherulite;  at  other  times  a  cloud 
of  dusky  matter  remains,  from  which  the  spherulite  has  concreted. 

In  more  exceptional  cases  the  spherulite  has  grown  in  some 
directions  more  than  in  others,  spreading  out  in  rays  into  the 


32.— A,  Rhyolite.  Hlinik, 
Hungary.  x  24.  Fluldal, 
banded,  and  imperfectly 
sphemUtio  stmctures.  b, 
Basal  and  vertical  sections 
of  brown  biotite.  A  crystal 
of  sanidine  occurs.  B, 
Rhyolite.  Dyke,  Broadford 
Bay,  Skye.  x  24.  Spheru- 
'  \  por- 
wnich 


litic  ^oundmass,  with 

Ehyritic  quartz  crystals  y 
ave  been  much  corroded  by 
the  surrounding  matter. 


•*  microlites."    These  small 
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Burrounding  glass  in  a  striking  amoebiform  manner.  Sach  bodies 
may  be  described  as  "  skeleton-spherulites ; "  a  bunch  of  the 
divergent  rays  when  cut  across  gives  a  number  of  irregularly 
ovoid  sections  of  fibrous  matter  with  no  apparent  connexion 
between  them. 

In  the  more  lithoidal  rhjolites,  the  spherulitic  structure!  if 
present,  is  injured  by  the  close  crowding  of  the  sphemlites  (fig. 
32,  A  and  B)  and  is  best  seen  between  crossed  nicols.  Apart 
from  the  minute  traces  of  isotropic  glass,  a  shadowy  crystalline 
effect  (^due  to  glass  under  stress,  imperfectly  developed  crystals, 
and  microlites)  is  seen  throughout  the  groundmass  when  polarised 
light  is  used.  This  "  cryptocrystalline "  character  is  probably 
better  seen  in  the  rhyolites  than  in  any  other  group. 

The  spherulites,  when  numerous,  may  have  polygonal  outlines 
where  they  come  into  contact,  or  may  be  reduced  to  fan-like 
patches.  With  crossed  nicols  the  black  cross  of  spherules  under 
stress  or  of  fibrous  aggregates  is  generally  traceable,  and  is  very 
conspicuous  in  some  small  spherulites  in  glassy  rocks.  In  the 
imperfect  fan-like  aggregates^  this  feature  becomes  most  easily 
noticeable  when  the  stage  is  rotated. 

While  common  brown  spherulites  may  be  almost  or  truly 
isotropic,  the  colourless  coat  round  well  developed  examples  is 
seen  to  be  better  crystallised  than  the  interior. 

Ferlitic  structure,  with  its  more  or  less  delicate  and  complex 
system  of  rifbs,  appears  in  the  most  glassy  rhyolites,  the  curved 
cracks  at  times  resembling  in  regularity  the  coats  of  an  onion 
(see  fig.  42).  The  structure  is  little  interfered  with  by  spherulites, 
the  cracks  often  parsing  through  them  and  the  groundmass 
alike ;  and  the  whole  glass  may  he  brown  with  separated  matter 
and  full  of  microlites,  and  yet  may  have  yielded  to  this  form 
of  contraction.  But  the  sub-crystalline  structure  of  the  most 
lithoidal  rhyolites  checks  the  formation  of  perlitic  structure. 

The  older  rhyolites  show  under  the  microscope  all  the 
structures  above  described.  But  for  a  certain  earthy  dulness  of 
the  groundmass,  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  cracks  and 
hollows  filled  with  chalcedony,  quartz,  or  darker  secondary 
products,  their  extremely  antique  character  might  scarcely  be 
suspected  (see  fig.  42).  But,  directly  the  polariscope  is  applied, 
the  areas  representing  the  glassy  or  glassy-lithoidal  matrix  are 
seen  to  be  composed  of  crystalline  granules,  giving  colours  of  a 
low  order ;  while  any  spherulites  present,  though  all  their  form 
and  fibrous  structure  may  be  preserved,  also  exhibit  a  granular 
polarisation.  The  microlites  and  minute  bodies  of  the  ground- 
mass  can  be  traced,  often  as  pseudomorphs,  with  higher  powers, 
despite  the  secondary  devitrification  that  has  gone  on  round 
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them.  The  granules  developed  by  this  process  sometimes  attain 
1  mm.  or  so  in  diameter,  and  they  meet  one  another  along 
irregular  boundaries.  The  structure  is  thus  something  like  that 
of  quartzite,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  each  granule,  felspathic 
or  otherwise,  is  formed  in  optical  continuity  with  some  minute 
original  central  crystal  which  has  served  as  a  paint  d^appui 
during  the  process  of  devitrification.  Thus  a  rock  that  retains 
all  the  delicate  structures  of  the  original  glassy  type,  may  come 
to  consist  of  a  holocrystalline  aggregate  of  interlocking  crystals 
of  quartz  and  felspar,  which  behave  ophitically  towards  the 
crystallites  and  microlites  originally  developed.  Twinning,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  arise  in  these  secondary  felspathic  grains. 
Varietisa  of  Bhyolite. — Soda-Bhyolite.  This  corresponds  to 
soda  eurite.  The  orthoclase  is  rich  in  soda,  and  commonly  albite 
or  oligoclase  appears.  Soda-microcline  is  probably  present.  These 
rocks  are  called  '*  Quartz-Pan tellerites''  by  Bosenbusch,  and  form 
links  with  the  quartz-andesites.    See  also  Obsidian  in  division  C. 

II.  Trachyte  Group. 

This  group  is  now  by  universal  consent  much  reduced  in  bulk, 
by  the  cutting  off  of  the  quartz-trachytes  (rhy elites)  at  one  end, 
and  the  oligoclase- trachytes,  dec.  (andesites),  at  the  other.  It  thus 
corresponds  to  the  syenites. 

Trachyte  (Haiiy*  quoted  by  d'Aubuisson,  1819,  from  rpax^i^, 
"  rough,"  owing  to  the  common  texture  of  such  lavas).  Structv/re 
— Compact  lithoidal;  very  often  scoriaceous.  Commonly  por- 
phyritia  Constituents — Those  of  syenite.  The  orthoclase  is 
commonly  the  ''glassy"  sanidine.  Ferro-magnesian  constituents 
not  abundant.     Lithoidal  to  glassy  groundmass. 

I.  Quartz  must  be  absent;  the  sanidine  is  often'large,  its 
clinopinaooids  being  characteristically  broad  and  the  crystals 
plate-like.  Soda-augite,  biotite,  and  hornblende  may  be  recog- 
nised, and  occasionfldly  rhombic  pyroxene  occurs.  Flagioclase  is 
common,  and  may  be  known  by  its  striated  surfaces. 

As  in  the  rhyolites,  the  groundmass  is  typically  pale.  The 
characteristic  colour  is  white,  inclining  to  grey-brown ;  but  reddish, 
yellowish,  and  even  black  trachytes  exist.  The  black  scoriaceous 
type  seen  in  the  Arso  lava-stream  in  Ischia,  which  was  poured 
out  in  the  fourteenth  century,  is,  however,  quite  exceptional. 

Since  the  proportion  of  glass  to  well-developed  crystals  is  on 
the  average  less  in  the  trachytes  than  in  the  rhyolites,  the 
banded  and  spberulitic  structures  are  less  often  seen.  The 
fractured  surface  is  somewhat  rough,  and  the  material  breaks 
away  under  the  knife.  In  decomposing  trachytes,  alum  is 
sometimes  deposited  under  the  influence  of  solfataric  vapours. 
*  TraUi  de  iftn.,  2nde.  ^t.,  t.  iv.,  p.  679. 
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Spedfio  Gravity. — ^About  2*5.  The  looseness  of  texture  in 
many  examples  makes  determination  difficult. 

Typical  Analyges.—A.  Rabertshaasen,  Hesse.  Bnflelbaoh,  quoted  by 
Zirkelf  FeCrographU,  ed.  1,  Bd.  ii.  p.  178.    Little  homoiende  and  mica. 

B.  FreienhEuschen,  EifeL  Zirkel,  ZeiUchr,  d,  detUsch.  geoL  OeseU,, 
1859,  p.  536.    With  OligodoM. 

C-  ocarrapata,  Ischia.  Vom  Bath,  Zeitschr,  d,  deutsch,  geol.  GeselL^ 
1868,  p.  023.    With  SodalUe,  Angite,  and  Biotite. 
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n.  The  beautifully  clear  sanidine  crystals  are  usually  con- 
spicuous in  sections  of  trachyte,  though  liable  to  be  broken  and 
corroded.  Pla^oclase  is  almost  always  present.  Small  soda- 
augites  are  probably  the  commonest  ferro-magnesian  constituent; 
biotite  is  fairly  frequent,  but  hornblende  somewhat  rarer. 

The  groundmass  rarely  shows  banding,  but  is  crowded  with 
microlites  of  orthoclase,  which  are  arranged  in  confused  flowing 

lines.  A  high  power  reveals 
colourless  interstitial  glass  with 
"crystal-dust"  and  minute  skele- 
ton-crystals. In  the  most  glassy 
trachytes,  spherulitic  and  perlitio 
structures  appear  ^see  Rhyolite). 

The  older  tracnytes  are  very 
difficult  to  mark  off  from  the  corre- 
sponding type  of  rhyolite,  since  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  was  the  ori- 
ginal proportion  of  silica  present 
The  marked  absence  of  porphyritic 
quartz  in  some  rocks  at  present 
classed  as  altered  rhyolites  makes 
one  suspect  that  (among  the 
Devonian  eruptions,  for  instance) 
many  of  these  old  lava-flows  were 
trachytic. 

Varieties    of  Trachyte, — Soda- 
Tjiacuy  te  ("Pantellerite"of  Rosen- 
busch,  after  Forstner,  from  Pantelleria).    Soda-microcline  may  be 


Fig.  33. —Trachyte.  Ischia  x  12. 
b,  Biotite.  o,  Orthoclase 
(sanidine)  in  fresh  crystals, 
showing  traces  of  zoning. 
Cleavages  not  distinct.  Green 
8oda-augite  occurs;  a  cross- 
section  Res  near  the  top  of  the 
drawing.  Fluidal  hemiciys- 
talline  groundmass. 
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present,  with  oligoclase.  Probably  the  majority  of  trachytes 
contain  a  greater  total  percentage  of  soda  than  of  potash  (see 
Phonolites  below). 

Traguytb  with  much  Oliooclabb. — The  <<Domites"  of  von 
Buch  (from  the  Puy  de  Dome)  may  be  placed  hera  These 
rocks  are  the  connecting  link  with  the  andesites. 

Nbphblinb-Tbaohttb  (Nbphelinb-Phonolitb). — These  rocks 
may  be  regarded  as  forms  of  trachyte  rich  in  soda  and  poor 
in  silica.  The  rocks  known  early  in  the  century  as  Phonolites  * 
were  compact  grey  fissile  lavas  which  gave  a  ringing  sound 
(*^  Clinkstone  ")  when  struck  with  the  hammer.  Nepheline  was 
gradually  discovered  in  many  of  these,  and,  following  Zirkel, 
the  term  phonolite  is  now  used  for  a  lithoidal  or  glassy  rock 
containing — 1,  Orthoclase  (usually  rich  in  soda);  2,  one  of  the 
"  felspathoids,"  i.e.,  Nepheline,  Lencite,  Nosean,  or  Haiiyne ;  3, 
Pyroxene,  Ajnphibole,  or  Mica.  Pale  Bphene  is  a  common 
accessory. 

I.  The  nepheline-phonolites  are  less  trachytic  in  aspect  than 
many  of  their  allies.  Tbey  are  commonly  very  compact^  and 
of  a  grey  colour  faintly  tinged  with  brown.  When  fresh  they 
have  a  peculiar  partly  glassy,  partly  greasy  lustre,  due  to  the  dis- 
seminated nepheline  (the  rook  of  Briix,  Bohemia^  for  example). 
But  alteration  easily  sets  in,  and  yellowish- white  opaque  patches, 
often  showing  nepheline  outlines,  appear  throughout  the  mass. 
The  cracks  and  hollows  become  filled  with  zeolites,  notably 
natrolite.  The  felspar  remains  distinct  and  glassy-looking  long 
after  the  nepheline  has  become  pseudomorphosed. 

The  fissile  character  common  in  phonolites  is  intensified  by 
weathering.  In  several  cases  it  is  due  to  the  arrangement  of 
lamellar  orthoclase  in  parallel  planes  during  movement  of  the 
viscid  mass. 

As  was  noticed  nearly  a  century  ago,  the  phonolites  give  on 
digestion  in  acid  a  separation  of  gelatinous  silica.  Any  rock 
rich  in  zeolites  is  likely  to  show  this  character ;  but  the  nephe- 
line and  its  alteration-products,  dissiminated  through  the  whole 
mass,  make  the  reaction  here  a  striking  one.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  more  weathered  phonolites  give  only  slight  gelatin- 
isation,  since  the  minerals  which  thus  easily  yield  their  silica 
have  been  already  attacked  by  circulating  waters  (see  Zirkel, 
Fe^ographie,  1866,  Bd.  ii,  p.  196). 

Spec^  Orcmty, — Near  2*55. 

Typical  Analyses^—A^  Nepheline-Phooolite.  Marienberg,  near  Aussie, 
Bohezma.  RammelBberg,  quoted  by  Roth,  BettrOge  zur  Feirogr.,  1973, 
p.  zzxviii 

*  Klaproth,  Abhandl.  der  Berlin  Akad.,  1801. 
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B.  KoMui-Nepheliiie-Phoiiolite.  Wolf  Rock,  CornwalL  J.  A.  Phillips, 
Geol.  Mag,,  1871,  p.  249.  D«Mribed  hj  Mr.  8.  AUpori.  See  also  GeoL 
Mag.,  1874,  p.  462. 

C.  NephelioeNossan.SodaUte-PhonoUt6.  Black  Hills,  Dakota.  B^UL 
U.8.  Oeol.  Sftrv,,  No.  148,  p.  114. 
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n.  The  nepheline,  though  often  abundant  and  porphyritic, 
is  very  seldom  clear  and  fresh.  The  form  of  its  sections,  even 
in  the  earthy-brown  decomposed  state,  makes  it  readily  recog- 
nisable. The  hexagonal  sections,  which  are  isotropic,  must  not 
be  alone  considered,  since  they  may  easily  resemble,  in  their 
altered  state,  the  common  sections  of  nosean. 

The  felspars  and  the  groundmass,  which  contains  commonly 
■oda-augite,   need    no   remark    (see    ordinary  Trachyte).      The 

nepheline  may,  however,  occasion- 
ally occur  as  minute  rectangular 
and  hexagonal  sections  in  the 
groundmass  itself,  and  entangled 
in  the  felspar  mesh.  Even  in  this 
truly  microscopic  condition,  the 
regularly  grouped  enclosures  may 
often  be  detected  in  the  crystals. 

Sphene  is  a  common  accessory 
constituent.  The  presence  of 
nosean  or  leucite  links  neplieline- 
trachyte  with  the  varieties  which 
follow. 

Leucite  -  Trachyte  (Leucite- 
Phonolite). — Here  the  potash  pre- 
dominates largely  over  soda,  but, 
perhaps  from  a  deficiency  of  silica, 
leucite  occupies  part  of  the  place 
taken  by  orthocJase  in  ordinary 
trachytes. 

I.  The  leucite  is  often  visible 


Fig.  34.  —  Nepheline  -  Trachyte 
(Phonolite).  Briix,  Bohemia. 
X  35.  n,  Nepheline,  in  rectan- 
gular and  hexagonal  sections, 
showing  zoning,  o,  Ortboclase 
(sanidine),  in  nnmeroas  needles 
and  in  stellar  groups.  Dark 
green  patches  (soda-pyroxene) 
occur  in  the  hemlcrystalline 
grounc 
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only  with  the  microscope.  The  rock  has  a  less  compact  and  more 
earthy  texture  than  the  typical  nepheline-trachytes.  Nosean, 
in  dull-looking  or  dark  altered  crystals,  is  veiy  often  present. 

n.  The  almost  circular  sections  of  the  clear  and  scarcely 
altered  leucite,  unless  very  minute,  readily  strike  the  eye. 
They  are  sometimes  distributed  almost  regularly  through  a  dull 
groundmass,  and  at  the  first  glance  i*esemble  vesicles.  The 
characteristic  enclosures  are  better  seen  in  the  small  than  in 
the  large  porphyritic  crystals.  Hexagons  of  nosean,  and  some- 
times nepheline,  are  frequent  accessories. 

NosEAK-  or  Hautnb-Tbaohyte  (Nosean-Phonolite). — The 
duU  sections  of  the  felspathoid,  sometimes  earthy-brown  when 
nosean,  sometimes  almost  blue-black  when  hauyne,  are  com- 
monly visible  on  the  surface  of  the  rock,  and  are  easily  detected 
under  the  microscope.  The  nosean-nepheline-trachytes  resemble 
grey  compact  typical  phonolite  (as,  for  example,  the  only  known 
British  phonolite,  from  the  Wolf  Hock,  Cornwall).  See  analysis 
B.  The  nosean-leucite-phonolites  are  typically  of  looser  and 
more  earthy  texture. 


III.  Andesites  rich  in  Silica  (Rhyolitic  Andesites). 

This  group,  in  which  the  excess  of  silica  may  or  may  not  be 
developed  as  quartz,  corresponds  to  the  quartz-diorites  and 
quartz-aphanites.  But  the  latter  probably  form  a  larger  group, 
owing  to  their  having  been  developed  in  many  cases  as  quartzose 
"  epidiorites "  from  rocks  in  which  the  percentage  of  silica  waa 
originally  lower.  Very  many  glassy  rocks,  however,  that  have 
been  classed  with  rhyolites  have  porphyritic  crystals  of  plagio- 
clase ;  and  their  chemical  composition  would  lead  one  to  conclude 
that  little,  if  any,  orthoclase  would  be  developed  if  the  whole 
mass  became  holocrystalline.  Such  cases  must  be  worked  out  in 
the  field  and  correlated,  if  possible,  with  holocrystalline  types.  As 
Mr.  Diller  and  Prof.  Judd  have  shown,  the  proportion  of  por- 
phyritic crystals  to  glass  is  a  very  important  element  in  these 
considerations,  and  a  hand-specimen  from  one  part  of  a  rock-mass 
must  be  referred  to  andesite  rioh  in  silica,  while  another,  with 
more  crystals,  may  be  a  normal  or  even  basic  andesite.* 

The  characters  of  the  rocks  of  this  group  are  so  much  the  same 
as  those  of  the  andesites  which  follow  that  separate  description  is 
unnecessary.     Quartz  grains,  often  corroded,  must  be  looked  for 

*  Diller,  Science,  voL  iu.  (1884),  p.  653,  and  Jadd,  <<  Natural  Histoiy  of 
LsYaa,"  OeoL  Mag.,  1888,  p.  4. 
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(as  in  the  <'  Dacitea/'  so  named  by  Staehe,  after  Dacia).  There  is 
a  greater  tendency,  moreover,  to  the  formation  of  glassy  types 
than  is  the  case  among  normal  andesites.  The  much  altered 
forms  with  free  quartz  are  often  called  " Quarts-Porphyrites* 

It  must  be  remembered  that  *'  Quartz- Andesites  *  may  occur 
which  scarcely  fiJl  within  this  group,  the  bulk-analysis  yielding 
perhaps  only  61  per  cent,  of  silica.  Others  seem  merely  to  haye 
mcked  up  foreign  quarts-grains  in  their  passage  to  the  surface, 
llie  quarts  in  such  cases  is  surrounded  by  a  green  envelope  of 
granular  pyroxene. 

Specific  fffovify.— About  2-65. 

Tvpieal  Analf»es,^A.  "Daoito."  Kis  Sebei,  Transylvaiiia.  Doelter, 
TMherm.  AfiUheiL  {Jahrh.  d.  geoL  Rekhtatul),  1878,  p.  92.  Hotita,  Horn- 
blende, Aagite.     A  little  Sanidine. 

B.  Hypersthene-Angite-Andesite ;  pomioeons  form,  the  aUaa  forminff  90 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  bnlk.  Krakatoa.  Winkler,  quoted  by  Jndd,  .Roy. 
Soc  Krakatoa  report^  part  i.,  p.  38. 

A.  B. 

SiO,    .'....        66-32  68-99 

IlOs 0-82 

Al,Os 14*33  16-07 

Fe,Os 6-53  2-63 

FeO 0-26  110 

MnO 0-28 

CaO 4-64  3-16 

MgO 2-45  1-08 

KsO 1-61  1-83 

NasO 3-90  4-04 

Loss  on  ignition  •        •  1-13  omitted 


100-16 
lY.  Andbsitb  Group. 


100-00 


The  name  Andesite,  which  was  used  for  certain  laras  of  the 
Andes  by  von  Buch,  was  resuscitated  in  1861  by  Roth*  for 
rocks  between  trachyte  and  basalt,  consisting  of  oligodase  with 
amphibole  or  pyroxene. 

The  group  is  a*  very  large  one,  its  members  being  among  the 
commonest  lavas  met  with ;  and  two  sub-groups  suggest  them- 
selves, which  of  course  shade  into  one  another,  but  which  will 
serve  to  emphasise  the  difference  of  type  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
series.     See  also  p.  249. 

*  Die  Otstemi-analyBen,  p.  xlv. 
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The  first  sub-group,  called  here  <' trachytic  andesites,"  cor- 
responds to  diorites  rich  in  silica.  The  second,  the  <*  basaltic 
andesites/'  corresponds  to  the  pyroxenediorites  with  basic  fel- 
spars, and  thus  to  the  bulk  of  '^  gabbros  without  olivine.'' 

Sub-group  1. — Tracbytic  Andesites.  S^ntciure'—lake  trachyte. 
Commonly  porphyritic.  ConstUuenis — 1,  Plagioclase  (commonly 
Oligoclase);  2,  Soda-Augite,  Hornblende,  or  Mica.  Sometimes 
Rhombic  Pyroxene.     Lithoidal  to  glassy  groundmass. 

I.  The  marked  feature  of  the  andesites  is  the  absence  of 
ortboclase;  in  this  sub-group  the  striated  oligoclases  are  abun- 
dant and  the  ferro-magnesian  constituents  are  less  important. 
The  groundmass  is  characteristically  tracbytic;  colour  on  the 
whole  dai  ker  than  in  trachyte.  Spherulitic  and  other  structures 
cbaracteristic  of  the  more  glassy  rocks  are  rare. 

The  much  altered  and  older  examples  (many  of  the  ''Por- 
phyrites  **)  are  typically  brown-red  and  almost  earthy  in  appear- 
ance. Search  should  be  made  in  the  field  for  the  least  altered 
portions  of  the  mass. 

Specific  Gramty.—Ahont  2'75. 

Typical  Analyaes.—VooT  in  magnesia,  and  fairly  rich  in  alkalies. 

A.  Hornblende- Andeaite.  Wolkenburg,  Siebengebirge.  Bischof ,  Lehfhk 
d.  OwL,  I  Aufl.,  Bd.  ii.,  p.  2181. 

B.  Homblende-Andeslte  with  Augite.  Pay  de  Loachadi^,  Aaveigne. 
Von  Lasaulx,  ^etiea  Jahrb./Ur  Min,,  1869»  p.  706. 


A. 

B. 

SiO, 62-88 

eo-62 

A1,0, 

.        16-88 

16-61 

FejOa 

7-33 

... 

FeO 

••• 

7-91 

CaO 

3-49 

5-84 

MgO 

0*82 

1*41 

K,0 

2*94 

2*32 

Na,0 

4*42 

4-96 

Loss  on  ig 

nitioi 

land 

H,C 

\ 

0-87 

0-23 

9913 


99-70 


n.  The  broad  sections  of  felspar  that  characterise  this  type 
of  andesite  are  often  as  fresh  and  clear  as  sanidine,  but  show 
beautiful    twin-lamellation.     The  glassy  groundmass  has  com- 
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Fig.  35.  —  Hornblende  •  Andesite 
(trachytic  type).  Summit  of 
Beinn  Nevis,  Scotland,  x  7. 
h.  Brown  hornblende.  p, 
Plagioclase,  often  mnoh  cor- 
roded by  the  glase  around. 
Fluidal  hemiorystalline  ground- 
mass. 


monly  penetrated  them  and  worked  far  into  their  interiors,  the 

corrosion  spreading  easily  along 
the  planes  of  composition  of  the 
twins.  The  extent  to  which 
these  plagioclases  have  yielded 
to  the  attack  of  the  magma  is 
a  feature  of  great  interest ;  and 
the  external  matrix  has  often 
become  dull  by  the  develop- 
ment of  crystallites,  while  the 
intruded  portions  have  preserved 
a  purely  glassy  character. 

The  hornblendes  or  micas, 
again,  suffer  by  the  development 
of  an  opaque  black  margin, 
and  sometimes  remain  as  black 
granular  pseudomorphs. 

Rich  bro  wn  biotite  is  again  and 
again  associated  in  these  rocks 
with  hornblende.  The  typical 
pyroxene  is  very  pale  green  and 
is  probably  soda-augite ;  and  rhombic  forms,  generally  poor  in 
iron,  may  appear. 

The  groundmass  is  brownish  and  trachytic  in  appearance.  The 
glass,  where  traceable,  is  pale  and  almost  colourless.  Evidences 
of  flow  are  less  frequent  than  in  the  trachytes. 

The  '* Forphyrites "  (altered  andesites)  of  this  subgroup 
show  typically  a  brown  earthy  matrix,  often  with  green  pseudo- 
morphs after  biotite.  The  hornblende  and  pyroxene  have 
commonly  become  completely  decomposed,  leaving  colourless 
areas  bounded  and  traversed  by  strong  opaque  bands,  which 
are  formed  by  the  iron  oxides  separated  out  along  the  cracks 
and  on  the  margins  of  the  original  crystals.  The  glass  of  the 
groundmass,  and  that  intruded  into  the  felspars,  can  sometimes 
be  traced  as  yellow  areas  occupied  by  decomposition-products, 
which  resemble  serpentine  between  crossed  nicols. 

Svh-group  2. — Basaltic  Andesites.  Typicallv  Pyroxene- Ande- 
sites. **  Basalt  without  olivine ''  comes  here,  when  there  is  about 
50  per  cent  or  more  of  silica.  Structure — Lithoidal ;  sometimes 
with  glassy  interspaces  between  the  crystals.  ConstUuerUa — 1, 
i'lagioclase  (Oligoclase  or,  probably  more  often,  Labradorite) ;  2, 
Augite  or  Rhombic  Pyroxene;  more  rarely  Hornblende  and  Mica. 
Magnetite  is  conspicuous.  Lithoidal  to  glassy  groundmass. 
L  In  appearance  these  rocks  are  darker  and  compactor  than 
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those  of  the  preceding  sub-group,  and  approach  the  basalts  in 
texture,  becoming  even  black  and  notably  heavy.  The  rock 
tends  to  break  conchoidally,  and  a  spheroidal  structure  in  the 
mass  is  not  uncommon,  which  is  developed,  with  onion-like  effect, 
by  weathering.  The  porphyritic  crystals  of  plagioclase  are 
oflien  accompanied  by  well  developed  pyroxene,  the  stout  black 
prisms  of  which  stand  oat  on  the  surface  amid  the  deep  brown 
groundmass. 

The  mass  of  the  rock  appears  miorocrystalline  to  the  eye  and 
leus,  the  small  rod-shaped  felspar  prisms  being  often  discernible. 
It  is  scratched  by  the  knife,  leaving  a  light  streak.  When 
much  glass  is  present,  dark  areas  appear,  with  a  quartz-like 
aspect  and  oonchoidal  fracture,  between  the  crystals,  and  the 
whole  rock  may  have  a  speckled  vitreous  lustre  when  turned 
about  in  the  hand.  Spherulites,  banding,  &c,,  are  rare;  and 
scoriaoeous  rather  than  pumiceous  structure  accompanies  the 
examples  gathered  from  lava-streams. 

The  much  altered  types  (part  of  "  Porphyrite  "  and  "  Diabase  ") 
are  commonly  reddish,  like  those  derived  from  the  trachytic 
andesites ;  or  compact  black,  like  many  of  the  rocks  styled  by 
Brongniart ''  Melaphyre,''  *  a  number  of  which  must  come  into 
this  sub-group. 

Specific  Gravity.— Ahont  2-75  to  2-9. 

Topical  Analyses.— Bicher  in  lime  and  magnesia  and  poorer  in  alkalies 
than  precedinff  sub-groap. 

A.  Aagite-Andeeite.  Tmiguraffua,  Andes.  Artop6,  quoted  by  Roth, 
BeUrage  zur  Petrogr.,  1873,  p.  xlvi.t 

B.  Hypersthene-Augite-Andesite,  Buffalo  Peaks,  Colorado.  Hillebrand^ 
BuU.  U.S.  Oeol.  Survey,  No.  1,  p.  26. 

C.  Pyroxene- Andesite.~  Delta,  Shasta  Co.,  California.  Melville,  BuUm 
U.S.  Oed.  Surv.,  No.  168  (1000),  p.  176.     A  trace  of  olivine. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

SiOo    ....        58*35 

56190 

55-08 

Al,6,  . 

16-74 

16-117 

18*93 

f403. 

... 

4-919 

2-02 

FeO     . 

6-71 

4-433 

5-66 

MnO    . 

0-54 

trace 

, 

CaO     . 

6-81 

6-996 

8-40 

MgO    . 

4-84 

4-601 

6*17 

K,0    . 

M8 

2-368 

0-74 

Na,  0  . 

4-69 

2-961 

4-23 

0-31 

1-028 

0-29 

P.O.    . 

•           .». 

0-266 

... 

CI  0-022 

TiO,  trace 

10017 

99  901 

100-42 

*  OlaeeifieaUon  mineral,  de»  Roches  M&anjoHe,  1818,  p.  40. 
t  The  glassy  augite-andesite  of  Eskdale,  Dumfries,  nas  a  closely  similar 
composition.     See  Teall,  Petrogr.,  p.  196. 
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Compare  deficription  of  oliyine-basaltB,  p.  257. 

n.  In  sections  the  prominence  oi  pyroxene,  whether  pale  or 
strongly  yeUow-brown  and  purple-brown,  and  the  comparatiye 
lack  of  hornblende  and  mica,  strike  the  eye  at  once.  The  latter 
minerals  are,  in  fact,  typically  absent. 

Augite  oocors  porphyritically,  and  has  developed  abundantly 
in  the  groundmass  in  the  more  basic  types  ('' basalts  without 
olivine''),  occurring  there  as  grain-like  crystals  between  rod- 
shaped  felspars;  the  rock  passes,  by  exclusion  of  the  interstitial 
cryptocrystalline  matter,  into  typical  "  dolerite  without  olivine." 
Enstatite  or  hypersthene  is  common  (fig.  36,  A). 

The  plagioclase,  when  porphyritic,  is  freely  corroded,  pre- 
serving a  general  prismatic  outline,  though  the  interior  may  be 
largely  replaced  by  a  maze-like  structure  of  brown  glass.  As 
above  remarked,  a  mesh  of  rod-shaped  plagioclases  developes  in 
the  groundmass  in  the  most  basic  types. 

In  some  varieties  of  andesite  from  near  Tetschen  in  Bohemia 


Fig.  36.—.^,  Pyroxene- Andeeite  (basaltic  type).  Krenmitii,  Hungary,  x 
14.  p,  Plagioolase.  r.p,  Rhombio  pyroxene  (enstatite).  G^stals  of 
magnetite  oconr.  Dark  hemicrystalline  groundmasa  B,  Glassy 
Pyroxene- Andesite  (basaltio  type).  Dyke,  ^kdale,  Dumfries,  x  40. 
o,  Granular  augite,  often  set  with  radiating  microlites  from  the  glassy 
groundmass.  p,  Plagioclase  in  various  stages  of  growth,  often  with 
diaracteristic  bifurcating  and  incomplete  terminations.  Magnetite 
oooura  This  rock  exhibits  the  clear  brown  interstitial  glass  typical 
of  many  continental  augite-andesites  and  **porphy rites." 

the  felspar  is  mainly  in  the  cryptocrystalline  groundmass,  in 
which  abundant  microlites  of  brown  hornblende  have  developed. 
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The  porphyritic  crystals  are,  on  the  other  hand,  large  angites, 
with  very  pronounced  idomorphic  characters  in  section.  This 
rock  will  serve  to  show  how  removed  the  basaltic  andesites  may 
be  from  the  trachytic  type. 

The  groundmass  is  characteristically  brown,  with  at  times 
skeleton-crystals  (cross-like  forms)  of  magnetite.  When  com- 
pletely glassy,  it  is  a  warm  transparent  brown  (fig.  36,  B),  in 
which  the  well-defined  crystals  of  the  final  consolidation  lie. 

When  the  groundmass  appears  filling  the  interstices  of  the 
felspar  mesh,  it  is  described  by  Bosenbusch  as  "  intersertal." 
Were  it  now  to  become  converted  into  large  crystals,  it  would 
oflen  result  in  an  ophitio  structure,  since  its  composition  must 
often  be  near  that  of  a  pyroxene,  the  felspathic  matter  having 
been  withdrawn  from  it.  In  the  same  rock-section  the  structure 
of  a  basaltic  andesite  with  a  felspar  mesh  may  be  seen  in  one 
part,  and  that  of  ophitic  dolerite  in  another  (compare  fig.  89). 

The  ''Forphyrites''  of  this  sub-group  show  a  yellowish  substance 
in  the  place  of  any  original  glass.  The  rhombic  pyroxenes  are 
decomposed  to  green  fibrous  forms;  the  augites  are  often  replaced 
by  chlorite,  and  the  felspars  in  large  part  by  calcite.  Specks  of 
calcite  may  also  appear  throughout  the  groundmass. 

Varieties  of  Andesite. — Beyond  the  above  broad  divisions  of  the 
andesites,  we  may  expect  the  following  varieties : — 

Nephslinb- Andesite  (Nephblinb-Tephrite).— The  <*Teph- 
rites''  are  a  plagioclase-series  parallel  to  the  phonolites,  and 
commonly  containing  soda-augite.  The  name  is  unfortunate, 
since  the  old  "  T^phrines"  are  rarely  "  tephrites"  in  the  restricted 
sense  of  Rosenbusch,  being  mostly  rough  grey  andesites. 
**  Basanite  "  of  Bosenbusch  is  a  tephrite  with  olivine ;  such  rocks 
will  be  classed  here  as  varieties  of  oUvine-basalt.  The  *' basanite'' 
of  Brongniart  (1827)  was  merely  a  porphyritic  basalt.  A 
"  tephrite  *  is  practically  an  andesite  with  part  of  the  felspar 
replaced  by  a  felspathoid  (p.  247).  The  nepheline-andesites  seem 
rarer  than  the  nepheline-trachytes.  The  silica  sinks  to  about  50 
percent. 

Leuoitb-Andesitb  (Leuoitb-Tsphbitb).  —  The  leudtes  are 
often  conspicuous  on  the  surface  of  the  rock,  as  in  the  fine 
example  from  Civitil  Oastellana  near  Yiterbo. 

NosEAN-  or  HAXtTNB-AKDBSiTB  rNoBEAK-TEPHBiTB). — ^Hailyne 
is  more  prevalent  than  nosean,  doubtless  owing  to  the  presence  of 
lime  rather  than  soda  in  the  molten  rock.  A  very  fine  example 
is  the  so-called  ''Haiiynophyre"  of  Melfi;  some  parts  of  this  rock, 
with  only  43  per  cent,  of  silica,  cannot  &irly  be  ranged  as  andesite. 
Note  to  the  Andesites. — Proptlitb,  nsod  by  von  Richthofen  for  the  oldest 
!Pertiar7  •ndesites,  has  been  revived  b^  Rosenbnsc)!  for  ^oee  forma  ii) 
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which  alteration  has  been  due  to  aolfataric  action.  The  typical  propylitea 
in  this  sense  are  compact  grey  rocks  in  which  the  hornblende  and  biotite 
are  converted  into  green  chloritic  psendomorphs,  while  the  felspars  have 
often  given  rise  to  epidote.  Iron-pyritee  is  in  some  cases  abondantly 
developed  in  minute  sparkling  crystals  throughout  the  rock.  To  accurately 
distinguish  between  this  kind  of  alteration  and  that  of  the  ordinary 
'*porphyrites"  requires  careful  study  on  type-examples.  For  preliminary 
purposes  neither  name  need  be  used,  "altered  andesite"  beinff  sufficient 
and  comprehensive.  The  Propylites  have  been  fully  discussed  by  Prof. 
Judd  (QwiH.  Joum,  Oeol.  Soc.,  Yol.  xlvL,  1890,  p.  341). 

SUPPLEMBNT. 

A  somewhat  interesting  group  of  rocks  falls  here,  the  hemi- 
crystalline  Nephelinites,  Leacitites,  &c,  which  are  much  better 
known  than  their  holocrystalline  representatives.  As  Prof. 
Lawson  has  suggested  (see  p.  223),  orthoclase  may,  in  the  latter, 
sometimes  represent  the  leucite  of  the  lava-type ;  and,  similarly, 
other  felspars  may  represent  the  other  felspathoids.  Structure — 
Commonly  porphyritic,  with  a  trachytic  aspect.  ConstUuent9 — 
1,  Nepheline,  Nosean,  Haiiyne,  or  Leucite;  2,  Pyroxene,  Amphi- 
bole  or  Mica.     Lithoidal  to  glassy  groundmass. 

I.  The  absence  of  felspar  may  not  persist  throughout  the  same 
rock  mass,  and  a  Nephelinite  may  thus  graduate  into  a  Nepheline- 
andesite. 

A  well-known  example  is  the  Leucitite  of  Selberg,  near 
Rieden  in  the  Eifel  (fig.  37),  with  leucite,  nosean,  minute 
haiiyne,  and  soda-augite. 

Its  mean  analysis  is  as  follows  : — ^Nosean-Leucitite.  Rieden. 
Vom  Rath,  Zeitschr,  d.  d.  geol.  Geaell,  1864,  p.  97. 

SiOj 48-26 

AljOs 16-63 

FeO 6-63 

CaO 7-82 

MgO 1-23 

K,0 6-62 

Na,0 9-42 

SOs 1-68 

COs 110 

a 0-26 

HjO 1-94 

101*38 
In  proportion  of  silica  these  rocks  resemble  the  basic  and 

ultrabasic    series,    while    in    alkalies    they    may   surpass    the 

phonolites. 
n.  The    pyroxene   is  a    green   soda-augite,   often  markedly 

pleochroic,  or  a  brown  augite,  as  in  the  hauvne-augite  rock  of 
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Neudorf ;  the  former  type  is  oommon  in  rocks  of  a  traohytio 
character,  and  the  latter  in  those  of  distinctly  basaltic  aspect. 


no 


7ia 


Fig.  37.— NoMan-Leaoitite.  Rieden. 
EifeL  X  7.  a,  Dark  green  pleo- 
chrdo  soda-aaflite,  often  zoned.  /» 
Leacite,mcladSi^  small  soda-augitea 
and  microBcopic  haiiynea.  no. 
Noaean,  with  darkened  and  corroded 
borders.    HemioryataUine  gnmnd- 


V.  Oliyinb-Basalt  Group. 

If  we  remoye  the  few  rocks 
of  basaltic  type  in  which 
olivine  is  not  present  to  the 
sub-group  of  the  basaltic 
andesites,  the  present  group 
might  bear  simply  the  old 
name  <' Basalt"  To  avoid 
any  misconception,  how- 
ever, we  add,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  holocrystalline 
representatives,  the  prefix 
•*  olivine." 

Olivine-Basalt— j'^rc^i^ 
Uire  —  lithoidal ;  in  parts 
ophitic.  ConstitueirUs  —  1, 
Plagioclase  (commonly  La- 
bradorite  or  Anorthite).  2, 
Augite;  Bhombic  Pyroxene  at  times,  but  less  frequent  than 
in  the  basaltic  andesites,  its  place  being  taken  by  olivine; 
Mica  or  Amphibole  is  rare,  particularly  the  latter.  3,  Oli- 
vine. Magnetite  and  titanic  iron  ore  often  abundant.  The 
glassy  groondmass  is  commonly  reduced  to  very  small  pro- 
portions. 

L  The  rock  is  dark  and  compact,  often  absolutely  black  when 
fresh.  The  greyer  varieties  sometimes  simulate  limestones,  but 
their  superior  hardness  must  be  noted.  The  knife  produces, 
however,  a  light  streak  on  sur&ces  of  basalt.  When  altered, 
the  rock  is  softer,  with  a  greenish  grey  or  brown  tinge.  The 
joint-surfJEUses  become  strongly  coated  with  brown  ferruginous 
products,  and  a  spheroidal  structure,  as  in  basaltic  andesites,  is 
commonly  seen,  the  successive  crusts  of  the  spheroids  being 
removable  from  one  another  when  decomposition  has  emphasised 
the  sur&ces  of  separation  between  them. 

In  the  field,  besides  this  structure,  the  abundance  of  straight 
joints  is  noticeable;  and  the  basalts  exhibit  the  columnar  structure 
in  the  most  perfect  manner,  the  base  of  thick  lava-flows  giving  rise 
to  large  and  more  regular  columns,  while  the  upper  portion  is  a 
mass  of  irregular  and  curving  forms*    The  meeting  of  these  two 

17 
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types  of  columnar  rook  in  the  interior  of  the  lava-stream  oocnm 
along  a  plane  which  appears  to  divide  the  mass  into  two  distinct 
flows;  and  care^l  field-examination  most  in  consequence  be  made 
before  the  true  upper  limit  of  an  old  lava-stream  can  be  determined. 

Though  scoriaceous  types  are  common,  glassy  structures  are 
veiy  rarely  encountered  in  basalts  in  the  field ;  but  the  crusts  of 
some  recent  basic  lavas  provide  examples  of  spherulites,  perlitic 
jointing,  Ac.,  which  repeat  all  the  features  of  more  acid  types. 
The  "  Yariolite  "  of  the  Western  Alps,  Liguria,  &c.y  is  a  remark- 
able case  of  the  formation  of  such  crusts  on  surfiuses  of  basaltic 
andesites  or  olivine-basalts.  The  glass  of  variolite  is  now  lost 
by  secondary  devitrification;  but  the  spherulites  remain  con- 
spicuous, and  form  on  weathered  surfaces  the  pustular  markings 
from  which  the  rock  received  its  ancient  name  (variola  =  the 
small-pox).    (See  p.  267.) 

Basalt  dykes  fisiirly  frequently  show  remnants  of  glass  along 
their  planes  of  contact  with  the  surrounding  rock ;  and  some- 
times this  material  has  a  distinctly  vitreous  lustre  and  a  thickness 
of  one  or  two  inches  (see  Tachylyte  in  division  C).  The  rock 
becomes  rapidly  more  crystalline  from  this  selvage  inwards^  until 
in  a  few  feet  it  may  be  practically  a  dolerite. 

The  minerals  of  compact  basalt,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  classic 
research  of  Oordier  (p.  110),  are  difficult  to  determine  with  the 
eye,  although  the  lithoidal  mass  contains  but  little  glass.  The 
olivine  is  almost  invariably  porphjrritic,  but  is  lost  to  view  in 
the  dark  groundmass  on  decomposition.  When  fresh,  its  striking 
yeUow-green  crystals,  contrasting  with  the  black  prisms  of  por- 
phyritic  augite  that  may  also  occur,  readily  call  attention  to  the 
basic  character  of  the  rock. 

The  plagioclase,  when  porphyritic,  is  often  tinged  faintly  green- 
ish, owing  to  the  general  alteration  of  magDesian  silicates  round  it. 

The  altered  olivine-basalts  form  part  of  the  old  "  Melaphyres.** 
Such  rocks  are  very  commonly  amygdaloidal,  owing  to  the  easy 
decomposition  of  the  basic  silicates  and  the  formation  of  serpen- 
tine, zeolites,  calcite,  and  chalcedony  in  all  the  vesicles  and 
cavities.  The  typical  colour  of  these  <<  melaphyres "  is  green 
rather  than  black ;  others,  with  extensive  oxidation  of  the  iron, 
resemble  the  familiar  brown-red  "  per phy rites.'*  When  the  lime 
has  separated  out  as  calcite,  and  the  soft  mass  has  given  way  under 
pressure  and  become  shaly,  the  "  Schalstein  "  of  the  Germans  is 
produced  (''Spilite"  of  Brongniart).  Many  "  schalsteins  "  are 
derived  from  basaltic  andesites ;  others  from  various  basic  tuffs. 

It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  many  so-called  "olivine* 
diabases  "  and  "  melaphyres.'* 
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Speeijle  Gravity, — ^Ne«r  2*9.  Lowered  by  alteration  to  about 
2-8. 

TypictU  AnadyHS.—iL  Pine  Hill,  8.  Britain,  Conneotiout.  Hillebnund, 
BvU,  U.S.  Gtol.  8vrv.,  No.  168  (1900),  p.  36.    Unaltered  rock. 

B.  Etna,  eruption  of  1865.    Fuchs,  Neuea  Jahrb.fUr  Mm.,  1865,  p.  718. 

C.  Eiobelkopf ,  Hesse.  C.  R5the,  1863,  qaoted  by  Roth,  BeUr&ge  z.  Petr. , 
1869,  p.  ex.    Porphvritio  Olivine  visible. 

D.  Kolandseok.  Mitscherlich,  ZeU3chr.  d.  d.  geol.  GueU.,  1863,  p.  372. 
Porphyritio  Olivine  and  Augite. 

A. 

52-40 

108 
13-55 

2  73 

9-79 

0-26 
1001 

5-53 

0-40 

2*32 

1-67 

0  26 

99-99      100-22        99-01        99-01 

II.  Typical  sections  of  olivine-basalt  sbow  porphyritio  oliyine 
(fig.  38),  sometimes  with  purple  or  brown  augite,  in  a  ground- 


Si  O,     . 
TiO,    . 

^^x»  • 

FeO     . 

MnO    . 

CaO     . 

MgO    . 

K,0     . 

Na,0  . 

H.  O  and  loss  on  ignition 

Other  constituents 


.  d.  d.  geol 

.  GueU., 

1863,  p. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

49-27 

46-65 

4417 

... 

3-10 

1-46 

18-54 

9-57 

14-69 

6-98 

... 

6-78 

5-62 

14-42 
0-27 

4-82 

10-38 

8-58 

10-42 

3-76 

10-06 

9-47 

2-22 

1-76 

1-75 

3-45 

2-59 

2-95 

2-06 

2-50 

Fig.  3S.— Basalt  Lion's  Haonch,  Arthur's  Seat,  Edinburgh,  x  a  a, 
Augite.  ol,  Olivine,  altering  along  cracks  into  pale  green  serpentine. 
p,  Flagioolase,  often  corroded  by  the  groundmass.  Some  magnetite. 
Hemicrystalline  groundmass,  in  which  the  glass  is  much  reduced  by 
the  abundant  development  of  microlites  of  plagioclase  and  augite. 
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mass  formed  by  a  mesh  of  plagioclase  with  interstitial  angite 
granules.  Close  inspection  with  high  powers  reveals  traces  of 
glass,  containing  magnetite  (in  skeleton-forms)  and  little  globular 
or  rod-like  crystallites.  This  glass  is  sometimes  colourless,  some- 
times earthy-brown  and  full  of  dust-like  crystallites.  The  small 
proportion  which  it  commonly  bears  to  the  crystals  is  in  itself 
eyidence  of  the  basic  character  of  the  lavas  of  this  group. 

The  olivine-basalts  easily  pass  into  ophitic  or  ordinary  dolerites 
(fig.  39). 

Magnetite  or  titanic  iron  ore  is  commonly  well  developed; 
sphene,  except  when  represented  by  the  alteration-product 
<<  leuoozene/'  is  absent. 

Rhombic  pyroxene  becomes  rare  as  the  olivine  increases.  A  very 
pleochroic  pdle  biotite  is  occasionally  met  with ;  but  hornblende 
is  particularly  rare.  The  soda- 
augites  are  naturally  absent,  but 
may  re-appear  in  the  basalts 
containing  nepheline,  &o. 

In  the  more  altered  types 
("  melaphyres ")  the  pseudo- 
morphs  citer  olivine  must  be 
looked  for,  and  appear  yellow- 
brown,  olive-green,  or  almost 
black  through  separated  iron- 
oxide.  A  quantity  of  isotropic 
to  cryptocrystalline  green  or 
yellowish  matter  occurs  between 
the  felspars,  representing  altered 
pyroxene  and  glass.  The  former 
extent  of  the  glass  is  thus  very 
often  difficult  to  trace.  Epidote 
and  calcite  arise  freely  in  these 
types,  often  within  the  felspars, 
and  zeolites  form  fibrous  aggre- 
gates in  the  cavities. 

Varieties  of  OHvine-Baealt — 
Basalt  bioh  in  Olivine.  In 
some  of  these  rocks  the  olivine  is 


Fig.  99.— Basalt  passing  into  Oobitio 
Dolerite.  Tobermoiy,  Moll. 
X  25.  a,  Auffite,  developed 
around  the  fe&pars  in  large 
ophitio  orystals  without  defineid 
outlines.  In  other  places,  to 
right  and  left,  the  hemicrysteJ- 
line  basaltic  groondmass  is  seen 
in  the  interstices  of  the  felspar 
mesh,  ol.  Olivine,  p,  Plagio- 
clase; small  prismatic  habit 
characteristio  of  basalts.  Mag- 
netite also  occurs. 


seen  to  be  very  abundant  when  a 
hand-specimen  is  examined,  the  yellow-green  porphyritic  orystals 
being  conspicuously  set  in  a  dark  groundmass.     In  others,  as  at 
Dreis,  Eifel,  nodules  of  olivine  and  rhombic  pyroxene,  some  6  cdl 
in  diameter,  lie  embedded  in  a  normal  compact  basalt. 
Nbphblinb- Basalt    ("Nepheline-Basanite"    of   Rosen- 
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busch). — In  conformity  with  the  common  system  of  nomenclature, 
we  imply  by  this  term  a  basalt  which  contains  nepheline  in  addi- 
tion to  its  ordinary  constituents. 
The  felspar  is  likely,  however, 

to  be  diminished;  and  when  its  ^^^^3_ 

place  is  entirely  taken  by  nephe-  J^SSS^St  ^  '^^jSts  7 

line  we  have  an  olivine-nephe-  /®PTv^Tr^       ^J™>At' 

Unite.  UBT^^^A         ^,  . 

Leucite- Basalt    {**  Leucite-  Wl^^n^fSS^^f^^S^i&i\  ^ 

Basanite"    of    Rosenbusch). —  7\^^ 

This  is  a  common  lava  of  Yesu-  C^ 

vius.    The  leadtes  are  typically  ^^awr*            -„^- 

conspicuous    and    porphyritic,  ^S^MMifA3S^€& 

the  plagioolases  being  small  and  ^  :■ 

rod-like    in    the    groundmass.  „.    ,^     t      ..,>,.    ^ 

OUvine  is  not  abundant.     The  F^g- ^O.-Leucite-Bas^t  Vesnviue. 

vr*^  *«^  Ao  xxv/u  a.Muiiua.uu.      ■»^"«  x  12.   tt,  Augite,  111 0116  instanoe 

colour  vanes  from  grey  to  black.  surrounded  by  smaU  leucites. 

Some    leucite -basalts,    how-  /,  Leucite;  two  Urge  crystals 

ever,    are    like    the    ordinary  h«  in  the  upper  part  of  the 

oUvine-bearing  types,  and  the  ^^It'    P^.^W"^}^.*^^^;^ 

1       ..      .         1     A     v     J  J.    J.  J  with  small  leucites  in  the  dark 

leucite  IS  only  to  be  detected  gi^esy  groundmass. 
by  the  microscope. 

Typical  AncdyiiB.—lAVA  of  Vesuvius,  1867-68.  Specific  gravity,  2791. 
Fuchs,  Neues  JahrbuckfUr  Mm,,  1869,  p.  79. 

SiO. 46-94 

A1,0, 21-35 

Fe,0, 7-27 

FeO 4-96 

MnO trace 

CaO 9-69 

MgO 3-78 

K,0 6-67 

Na,0 1-62 

101  18 
Hautne-Basalt. — Many  rocks  so  described  may  be  classed  as 
haiiyne-andesites.     The  haiiyne  may  be  porphyritic,  or  may  be 
minutely  distributed  in  the  groundmass  in  the  place  of  prisms  of 
felspar. 

SUPPLEMEHT. 

The  Olivine-Nephelinites,  Olivine-Lencitites,  <&c.,  form  a  small 
group ;  but  there  are  some  singular  rocks  among  them,  notably 
the  so-called  **  Melilite-Basalts,"  which  consist  largely  of  melilite 
and  olivine.  They  yield  only  30  per  cent,  of  silica^  and  are  thus 
extremely  ultrabasia 
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Melilite  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  common  rock-forming  mineral ; 
but  it  may  be  seen  in  ^e  hollows  of  some  lavas  with  the  naked 
eye  as  well  developed  brown  and  gummy-looking  tetragonal 
prisms.  At  Oapo  di  Bove,  near  Rome,  there  is  a  remarkable 
lava,  with  46  per  cent,  of  silica,  in  which  the  melilite  ophitically 
encloses  small  leucites.  In  sections,  the  melilite  thus  appears 
as  a  colourless  to  pale  yellow  ground,  with  a  refractive  index  as 
high  as  that  of  topaz.     In  other  rocks  it  may  be  prismatic. 

Lunbnrgite  (Rosenbusch,  H^eues  Jahrb.  fUr  Min.,  1872,  p.  35, 
from  Limburg  in  the  Kaiserstuhl  area,  near  Freiburg-im- 
Breisgau.  Synonymous  with  Mohrs  *'  Magmabasalt"). — Structure 
— Lithoidal  to  glassy,  with  porphyritic  ferro-magnesian  minerals. 
CorutituerUs — 1,  Pyroxene ;  2,  Olivine.  Magnetite,  titanic  iron 
ore,  and  apatite  are  very  common.  Lithoidal  or  glassy  ground- 
mass. 

I.  This  rock  graduates  in  the  field  into  one  in  which  felspar 
has  developed,  and  Prof.  Bonney  has  recently  shown  (Ged.  Mag.f 
1901,  p.  412)  that  its  true  allmnce  is  with  the  olivine-basalts. 
The  rock  of  Kolandseck  (analysis  on  p.  259^  provides  a  link 
between  the  latter  and  the  ultrabasic  limburgites.  Limburgite 
differs  from  the  peridotite  group  in  the  low  percentage  of 
magnesia.  Rosenbusch's  '^Augitite"  is  a  limburgite  without 
olivine. 

Specific  Gravity, — A  rather  glassy  example  gave  Rosenbusch 
2-829. 

Typical  AncUyais. — Limburg.     Rosenbusch,  loc  cit.,  p.  54. 

SiOa 42-78 

TiOs 0-28 

AljO, 8-66 

FeO 17-96 

MnO -96 

CaO 12-29 

MgO 1006 

KaO 062 

Na,0 2-31 

HjO 3-96 

99-87 

II.  In  sections  the  glass  is  strongly  brown,  and  may  contain 
numerous  skeleton-crystals  of  magnetite.  The  abundance  of 
porphyritic  crystals  of  augite  is  the  most  striking  feature. 
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VI.  Hemiobtstallikb  Pbbidotitb  Gboup. 

Owing  to  the  ready  crystallisation  of  peridotite-magnias,  these 
rocks  are  little  known,  and  require  a  determination  of  at  least 
silica  and  magnesia  for  their  correct  appreciation. 

G.  Highly  Glassy  Rocks. 

In  the  field  there  is  little  difficulty  in  comparing  with  their 
lithoidal  relatives  rocks  in  which  the  constituents  have  not 
separated  out  from  the  glassy  magma.  But  such  rocks  in  isolated 
hand-specimens  are  incapable  of  accurate  determination.  The 
porphyritic  crystals,  belonging  to  a  previous  period  of  consoli- 
dation, may  be  widely  scattered  and  afford  no  clue.  Chemical 
analysis  of  the  glass,  with  or  without  the  crystals,  or  even 
ordinary  flame-reactions,  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  potentialities 
of  the  individual  specimen;  but  the  holocrystalline  type,  of 
which  it  is,  perhaps,  merely  a  selvage,  may  prove  to  be  of  more 
basic  character  than  the  glass  itself  suggests.  When  the  mode 
of  occurrence  and  the  alliances  of  the  specimen  are  known,  it 
may  be  described  as  rhyolite-glass,  andesite-glass,  &c.,  when 
fairly  free  from  crystallites ;  or  as  rhyolite-pitchstone,  andesite- 
pitchstone,  &c,  when  the  development  of  these  minute  bodies 
has  imparted  a  resinous  lustre  to  the  mass.  The  term  Pitch- 
stone  is  thus  retained  in  «  wide  and  really  teztural  signification; 
the  fact  that  such  rocks  are  commoner  among  acid  lavas  did  not 
prevent  the  earlier  writers  from  speaking  of  the  passage  of  basalt 
into  pitchstone. 

The  pitchstone-condition  of  igneous  rocks  may  be  brought 
about  by  the  commencement  of  secondary  devitrification  as  well 
as  by  the  presence  of  primary  crystallites.  In  such  cases  micro- 
scopic sections  will  often  show  how  the  crystalline  particles 
have  arisen  along  cracks,  such  as  the  perlitic  joints,  instead  of 
being  uniformly  diffused  or  drawn  out  in  bands  througnout  the 
mass,  as  occurs  when  they  are  of  primary  origin. 

When  it  is  impossible  to  use  accurate  prefixes,  the  highly 
;lassy  rocks  may  be  conveniently  classed  under  one  of  the 
Allowing  groups,  i.e.,  merely  as  obsidian  or  tachylyte.* 


i 


*For  the  behaviour  of  some  natural  glasses  on  treatment  before  the 
blowpipe,  see  p.  101. 
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L  Obsidun  Group. 


ObsidiAii  is  an  old  term,  said  by  Oesalpinas  to  be  derived  from 
Obsidius,  the  discoverer  of  the  rock.  It  may  be  applied  to  the 
more  highly  silicated  glasses;  these  are  also  fairly  rich  in  alkalies. 
Their  common  characters  are  a  low  specific  gravity,  a  marked 
conohoidal  fracture,  a  high  fusibility  (about  6),  and  colourless 
or  pale  sections  in  which  magnetite  is  not  conspicuous.  Small 
splinters  are  commonly  transparent,  not  merely  translucent,  on 
thin  edges. 

Perlitic  or  columnar  jointing  occasionally  interferes  with  the 
broad  conchoidal  fracture.  The  larger  joint-surfaces  are  usually 
dull  and  stained  with  brown  limonite,  and  the  banded  or  other- 
structures  can  be  well  seen  upon  them.  Fragments  of  lithoidai 
or  glassy  lavas,  often  from  otner  portions  of  the  same  flow,  are 
common  as  enclosures  in  the  glass. 

Bliyolite-GlasB. — ^L  This  is  the  most  completely  vitreous  rock 
in  nature,  and  forms  the  obsidian  of  Lipari  and  the  Yellowstone 
Park.  It  is  black  or  greenish  in  mass,  like  bottle-glass,  and  is 
almost  colourless  in  thin  splinters.  Some  varieties  are  glossy  or 
almost  silky-looking  through  the  presence  of  minute  vesicles,  or, 
when  inclining  to  the  pitohstone-typOi  through  abundance  of 
minute  crystallites. 

When  perlitic  structure  is  well  developed,  as  may  be  seen  on 
the  joint-planes,  or  by  the  globular  forms  on  fractured  surfaces, 
the  rock  becomes  pale  and  sometimes  pearly  in  lustre  through 
the  presence  of  the  minute  cracks.  Beautiful  examples,  often 
called  "Perlites,"  occur  in  the  Hlinik  valley,  near  Schemnits, 
Hungary,  and  at  Sandy  Braes,  in  do.  Antrim. 

Bhyolite-glass  may  contain  porphyritic  crystals,  spherulites, 
or  lithophyses,  and  will  exhibit  in  the  most  perfect  manner  the 
banded,  fluidal,  and  pumiceous  structures.  The  larger  spherulites 
are  often  hollow  at  the  centre,  probably  through  the  action  of 
fumarole-vapours  and  permeating  liquids,  which  have  had  little 
effect  upon  the  surrounding  glass.    See  p.  98. 

The  old  glasses  altered  by  secondary  devitrification  cannot  be 
distinguished  megascopically  from  the  similarly  altered  lithoidai 
rhyolites.  In  North  Wales,  as  on  the  east  fianks  of  the  Glyder- 
£Ebwr,  the  Ordovician  obsidians  contain  hollow  spherulites  an  inch 
or  two  across;  and  the  lithophyse-structure  is  well  seen  here  and 
in  the  hill  to  the  north  of  Conway. 

Speeifio  Gravity, — About  2'35. 

XL  Abundance  of  colourless  imperfect  rod-like  crystallites 
(fig.  41),  and  occasionally  of  the  opaque  hair-like  curving  forms 
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known  aa  'Hrichites/'  characterises  sections  of  rhyolite-glass. 
As  the  pitchstone-condition  is  approached,  the  microlites  are 
seen  to  be  more  numerous  and  their  crystal-outlines  can  often 
be  determined.  They  rarely  build  up  anything  approaching  the 
skeleton-crystals  of  more  basic  glasses,  but  aggregate  into  sheaf- 
like and  plumose  forms,  often  of  exquisite  delicacy.  The  pale 
green  hornblende  microlites  forming  feathery  groups  in  the 
pitchstone  of  Oorriegills  in  Arran  are  among  the  best  known 
examples  of  this  axial  and  curvilinear  type  of  aggregation. 

The  glassy  matrix  is  colourless  to  translucent  brown,  or  often 
colourless  with  browner  bands. 

Spherulitic  and  perlitic  structures  can  be  studied  admirably  in 


Fig.  41.  —  Spheralitio  Obsidian. 
Bearer  Lake,  Yellowstone 
Park,  U.S.A.  x  12.  Brown 
spberaliteM  in  coloorless  glass. 
Nameroos  microlites  in  noidal 
lines,  and  minute  colourless 
spherolites,  best  seen  where 
included  in  the  later  and  larger 


Fig.  42.— Altered  Spherulitic  Ob- 
sidian(**Pyromeride").  Wuen- 
heim,  Voeges.  x  7.  Various 
types  of  perlitic  structure  are 
seen  in  the  devitrified  but  once 
glassy  matrix. 


rhyolite  glass,  and  they  frequently  occur  together.  The  perlitic 
obsidians  of  the  Wrekin  area,  devitrified  by  secondary  action, 
have  been  figured  by  Mr.  AUport  (Qitart,  Jaum,  OeoL  Soo,, 
1877) ;  and  the  typical  "  pyromeride "  of  Wuenheim  in  the 
Yosges  (fig.  42),  with  reddish  spherulites  and  perlitic  matrix, 
can  be  exactly  paralleled  among  the  glassy  rocks  of  Hungary. 
(See  p.  244.) 

Trachyte-Glass. — L  like  rhyolite-glass  in  most  respects,  but 
with  typically  a  higher  specific  gravity  («  2  4),  and  a  greater 
tendency  to  the  production  of  pitchstone-types.  Ischia  provides 
many  examples. 
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IL  QnartB  is  rare  as  a  porph^rido  constituent,  and  albite  and 
oligoolase  become  common.     Olassy  matrix  and  structures  as  in 


Andesne-GlasB  in  part. — ^The  typical  glass  of  the  rhyolitic  and 
traohytic  andesites  may  rank  as  obsidian ;  that  of  the  basaltic 
andesites  is  tachylytic. 

I.  Though  the  pumiceous  types  are  not  distinguishable  from 
those  of  trachyte  or  even  rhyolite,  the  glasses  are  less  pure  and 
are  duller  in  lustre.  They  are,  moreover,  rai-er  in  the  field,  and 
even  the  pitchstone-types  contidn  so  many  well  developed  crystals 
that  they  readily  pass  into  a  lithoidal  condition  with  mere  '<inter- 
sertal "  glassy  interspaces. 

Specifio  Gravity.— About  2-5  to  2-6. 

n.  The  porphyritic  crystals  are  plagioclase,  soda-augite,  and 
occasionally  enstatite,  often  with  biotite  and  more  rarely  horn- 
blende. A  mesh  of  felspar  miorolites  may  be  seen  developing  in 
the  groundmass  and  foreshadowing  the  ^<  felted  **  appearance  so 
characteristic  of  lithoidal  andesites.  Spherulites,  and  other 
structures  inconsistent  with  the  formation  of  abundant  in- 
dividualised crystals,  are  rarer  here  tiian  in  the  glasses  pre- 
viously described. 


II.  Tachtlttb  Group. 

Breithaupt  *  proposed  this  term  for  a  basic  glass — ^treated  by 
him  as  a  mineral — from  the  Sasebiihl  near  Gdttingen,  the  word 
indicating  '<  rapidity  of  fusion  "  before  the  blowpipe.  Despite 
frequent  misspelling,  the  **j"  in  its  termination  {ru^v^  and 
XmSf)  should  therefore  be  preserved.  The  name  appears  to  be 
synonymous  with  the  '^  Galunaoe  "  of  old  authors — a  term  known 
to  Faujas  St.  Fond  in  1778,  and  derived  from  the  gallinazo,  a 
black  carrion  bird  of  the  Andes.  The  tachylytes  are  basic 
glasses,  and  are  naturally  of  more  limited  occurrence  than  the 
members  of  the  obsidian  group.  Their  common  characters  are 
a  fairly  high  specific  gravity,  abundant  close-set  joint-planes,  a 
low  fusibility  (about  2*5),  and  dark-coloured  or  even  opaque 
sections.  Small  splinters  may  show  neither  transparency  nor 
translucency.  They  become  soft  by  hydration,  producing  an 
altered  mixture  of  silicates  styled  '*  Palagonite ;  **  when  fresh, 
however,  they  are  as  hard  as  obsidian  (  «  about  6). 

Andesite-Glass  in  part. — ^The  glass  of  basaltic  andesite  falls 
here. 

*i:eMlner'«  ArchivfOr  die  gtmmmU  NaturUhre,  Bd.  vii.  (1826),  p.  112. 
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I.  This  material,  even  in  the  pitchstone-eondition,  is  rare,  but 
may  be  found  on  laya-surfaoes  and  in  some  dykes.  The  colour  is 
deep  brown  to  black,  but  the  surface  only  occasionally  attains  the 
high  vitreous  lustre  of  obsidian.  Certain  interesting  hy  persthene- 
andesite-glasses  from  Hungary  show  red-brown  spherulites  in  an 
almost  dull  black  ground.  These  spherulitic  types  possess  ad- 
ditional importance  on  account  of  their  resemblance  to  the 
''  variolite  "  of  the  Western  Alps,  Anglesey,  &c. 

'*  Tariolite  "  is,  in  fiut,  a  form  of  spherulitic  andesite-glass  or 
basalt-glass,  altered  by  secondary  deyitrification.  It  is  dark  green 
(or  rarely  grey-brown)  with  light  greenish  white  spherulites, 
which  are  sometimes  2  cm.  in  diameter.  In  the  typical  area  of 
Mont-Gen^vre,  near  the  source  of  the  Durance,  it  occurs  very 
extensively  as  a  selvage  to  the  surfaces  of  much  altered  andesitic 
or  basaltic  lavas.  In  most  collections  pebbles  of  variolite  occur, 
which  have  been  gathered  in  the  rivers  of  the  Hautes  Alpes. 
On  some  of  these  perlitic  structure  may  be  noticed,  the  cracks 
appearing  of  a  lighter  green  tint  through  the  development  of 
epidote. 

Specific  Gravity. — About  2-65. 

XL  The  features  of  the  andesitic  obsidians  are  found  here  in 
an  exaggerated  form,  and  crystallisation  is  carried  to  a  &rther 
extent.  Perlitic  structure  is  decidedly  rare.  The  "  pitchstone  '* 
of  Eskdale  in  Dumfries  is  an  approach  to  andesitic  tachylyte, 
and  is  full  of  well  marked  felspar  crystals  (see  fig.  36,  B). 

The  spherulitio  varieties  repeat  tibe  general  diaracters  of  the 
corresponding  acid  rocks;  but  the  spherulites,  which  are  brown 
in  section,  may  often  appear  complex,  as  if  built  up  of  rays  of 
difierent  composition.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  different 
extinctions  of  adjacent  rays  or  sectors.  The  constituents  of  the 
spherulites  are  markedly  pleochroic. 

The  glass  is  typically  a  yellow-brown,  a  colour  sometimes 
retained  in  the  palagonitic  altered  examples  (fig.  22,  p.  196). 
Most  of  these  are,  however,  green;  they  show  a  fiftint  effect 
between  crossed  nicols,  owing  to  the  double  refraction  of  the 
hydrous  constituents.  By  development  of  magnetite  dust  and 
minute  aggregations  of  dark  crystallites,  the  glass  may  become 
practically  opaque. 

The  variolitic  varieties,  corresponding  to  the  <<  pyromerides " 
of  the  acid  series,  have  a  greatly  altered  groundmass,  in  which 
epidote  is  extensively  developed.  The  spherulites  consist  of  deli- 
cate feathery  and  branching  rays,  and  lose  their  sharp  boundary 
in  specimens  collected  about  5  om.  from  the  originid  surface  of 
cooling  of  the  rock.    As  this  ancient  glass  passes  into  the  lithoidal 
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mass  of  the  lava,  areas  of  radially  arranged  felspar,  which  are 
sections  of  spherolitic  groupB,  take  the  place  of  the  typical 
spherulites  in  the  slide. 

Olivine-Basalt-GlasB. — I.  This  is  the  typical  taohylyte,  and  may 
contain  porphyritic  olivine  in  the  most  basic  examples.  It 
occurs  as  laya-crusts,  scoriaceous  or  compact  (as  in  Hawaii),  or 
as  a  selyage  to  dykes  (as  in  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland).  It 
has  a  Titreous  to  resinous  lustre,  and  is  black  or  blue-black,  with 
dull  brown  joint^urfaces.  These  are  often  so  numerous  that  the 
true  character  of  the  rock  appears  only  on  artificial  fracture.  The 
typical  glass  is  barely  translucent^  and  the  abundance  of  magne- 
tite dust  in  some  examples  makes  their  powder  magnetia  The 
easy  fusibility  must  be  noted. 

Dull  brown  spherulites  occasionally  appear.  Scoriaceous 
slaggy  types  are  common  among  modem  lava-surfsuses ;  but 
pumiceous  types  are  very  rare.  The  'Hhread-lace  scoria"  of 
Hawaii  and  the  filaments  of  '*  P^^'s  Hair  "  show,  howeyeri  how 
complete  a  glass  can  occasionally  be  formed  from  oliYine-biualt. 
The  Dasalt-glass  of  Hawaii  forms  a  scoriaceous  crust  some  2  inches 
thick  upon  the  lavas,  and  a  crust  resembling  bottle-glass  upon 
those  in  the  crater  of  Kilauea.  Lava-flows  of  glass,  comparable 
to  the  obsidian-streams  of  the  Yellowstone,  must  not  be  expected 
in  the  basic  series. 

Tariolitic  representatives  of  olivine -basalt -glass  occur  in 
A.]u;le8ey  and  Go.  Down.    See  Andesitic  Tachylytes  above. 

Specifio  Oravky. — About  2-7.     Sometimes  as  high  as  2*9. 

II.  The  microscopic  characters  repeat  those  described  under 
the  andesitic  tachylytes.  Crystallites  of  magnetite  grouped  in 
crosses,  and  other  skeleton-crystals,  are  abundant  in  the  brown 
groundmass,  and  spherulitic  and  sheaf-like  aggregates  are  com- 
mon. When  the  magnetite  is  aggregated  into  little  octahedra, 
the  glass  may  be  clear  brown  and  translucent;  but  when  it  is 
finely  disseminated  as  dust^  only  the  porphyritic  crystals  can  be 
seen  in  an  absolutely  opaque  black  groundmass.  Reflected  light 
may  reveal  in  such  cases  spherulitic  or  other  structures. 

The  porphyritic  crystals  may  be  as  intensely  corroded  as 
those  in  many  andesites.  Olivine  is  abundant  as  a  porphyritic 
constituent  in  many  basalt-glasses  fix>m  Hawaii. 

The  microscopic  appearance  of  "  variolite  **  has  been  touched 
on  above  among  andesitic  types.  The  yellow  or  green  '<pala- 
gonites  "  often  represent  olivine-basalt-glass. 

Peridotite  -  Glass. —  Ohemical  analysis  must  be  resorted  to 
before  a  tachylyte  can  be  safely  referred  to  peridotite.  It 
may  be  possible,  however,  in  the  field  to  trace  some  examples 
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into  praotdoally  holocrTstalline  rookfl  consisting  of  pyroxene  and 
olivine  only. 
Specific  OravUy.—AhoJOLt  285. 

^ote.— The  glass  of  the  nepheUnites,  lenoitites,  ftc.,  is  so  little  known 
M  to  denumd  no  separate  description* 


Pinallyy  it  may  be  usefdl  to  indicate  in  a  general  table  the 
grouping  adopted  for  the  igneous  rocks  in  the  foregoing  pages. 
The  great  and  important  names  are  printed  in  thicx  type; 
those  of  rocks  with  both  felspar  and  a  felspathoid  in  small 
CAPITALS ;  and  those  of  the  rare  rocks,  in  which  the  felspathoid 
entirely  tekes  the  place  of  the  felspar,  in  itaUca.  Nepheline  is 
used  in  the  table  as  the  representatiye  of  all  the  felspathoids. 
(See  next  page.) 
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HolocryBtalline  Type. 

HemicrystaUine  or  GUsay 
Representatiye. 

Granite 

Ettrite  (Quartz-Porphyry). 

Rhyolite. 

Syenite. 
Compact  Syenite. 

Traehjrte. 

Kbphelini-Stbnits. 

OOMFACT  NbVHIUNI-StSNITB. 

NBPHBLINB-TaAOHYTB  (NbPHB- 

linb-Phonoutb). 

Quartz-Diorite. 
Quartz-Aphanite. 

Rhyolitie  Andesite. 

Diorite  and  Gabbro. 
Aphanite  and  Dolerite. 

Traehytie  and  Basaltle 
Andesites. 

NEPHBLINI-DlOBm. 

Nbphblinb-Aphanitb. 

NephdinUe. 

Olivine-Gabbro. 
OUvine-Dolerite. 

Oliyine-Baflalt 

NsPHKLnrB-OLIYINB-GABBKO. 

Kbphbltkb-Ouvikb-Doleritb. 

Nbphbunb  •  Oliyhtx  -  Basalt 
(Nbphbunb-Babakitb). 

Olivine-yepheliniU. 

ffemicryalaUine  Olivine  -  ITephel- 
inite. 

Peridotite. 
Compact  Peridotite. 

Hemierystalline  Peridotite. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

MBTAMORPHIO      BOCKS. 

Thb  definition  of  a  metamorphic  rock  must  always  be  a  matter 
of  opinion.  We  include  here  those  rocks  in  which  new  crys- 
talline developments,  or  new  structures,  or  both,  have  arisen 
under  the  influence  of  subterranean  heat,  or  pressure,  or  actual 
earth-movement. 

From  this  point  of  view  such  rocks  as  *<epidiorite"  and  *'flaser- 
gabbro,"  and  many  of  the  Welsh  devitrified  obsidians,  should  be 
treated  as  metamorphia  We  must  refer  back  to  these,  and  also 
closely  compare  our  notes  on  consolidated  sedimentary  masses 
with  the  present  remarks  on  their  more  altered  representatives. 

Foliation  is  the  structure  most  commonly  to  be  met  with  in 
truly  metamorphic  rocks.  In  &ie-grained  materials  cleavage 
may  arise,  often  as  a  prelude  to  foliation.  Brecciation,  and  the 
drawing-out  of  the  fragments  into  folia  by  earth-movement,  are 
closely  allied  processes,  and  the  rocks  resulting  from  these  opera- 
tions may  be  found  passing  into  one  another  in  the  field. 

A.  Books  affected  by  Contact-Metamorphism. 

The  embryo-crystals  and  ill  developed  forms  in  these  baked 
and  altered  sediments  give  considerable  trouble  in  determination. 
The  crystals  are  often  far  more  vague  under  the  microscope  than 
in  the  rock-mass,  since  their  boundaries  shade  off  imperceptibly 
into  the  amorphous  or  granular  groundmass,  while  they  contain  so 
much  uncrystallised  matter  as  to  present  no  clear  optical  char- 
acters. The  groundmass  may  be  fused  in  places  to  a  glass,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  cement  around  the  sand-grains  in  some  altered 
sandstones ;  or  it  may  appear  practically  earthy  and  unaffected. 
Signs  of  cleavage,  or  even  a  foliated  structure,  are  apparent 
when  the  minerals  have  developed  along  definite  planes  in  the 
rock,  which  are  often,  in  cases  of  mere  contact-alteration,  the 
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original  bedding-planes.  Some  beds  may  be  found  to  have  been 
more  susceptible  to  mineral  changes  than  others  in  the  same 
series. 

Spotted  Shale. — I.  The  shalj  mass  is  full  of  dark  brown  or 
black  spots  and  patches,  with  an  attempt  at  regular  outlines. 
These  are  mere  <' pigment-spots,**  or  actual  embryo-crystalsy 
and  show  no  true  faces  or  specific  characters.  Mere  contact 
with  a  dyke  will  sometimes  produce  this  type  of  alteration  in 
the  shales  or  slates  around.  At  times  recognisable  garnets  may 
be  deyeloped. 

n.  With  the  microsoope  the  dark  spots  may  show  some  signs 
of  cleavage,  pleoohroism,  Axx,  like  the  biotite  patches  in  the  rock 
of  Tirpersdor^  Saxony.  Many  remain,  however,  in  a  cloudy 
condition,  and  remind  one  of  the  dusky  undetermined  matter 
surrounding  spherulites  in  vitreous  rocks.  Little  patches  of 
garnet  may  be  picked  out  by  their  high  refractive  index  and 
their  isotropism. 

Slaty  Rocks  with  development  of  Additional  Minerals.— Pyrite, 
in  fair-sized  cubes,  is  a  common  product  near  the  junction 
of  arffillaceous  rocks  with  an  igneous  mass.  Examples  may 
often  be  seen  in  Wales,  either  in  the  Snowdon  or  the  Cader  Idris 
areas.  Mica,  light  or  dark,  very  readily  arises  along  the  divi- 
sional planes,  and  garnets,  red-brown  and  lustrous,  are  sometimes 
found.  Andalusite  and  staurolite  are  frequent,  especially  the 
former,  neither  mineral  being  well  defined  in  such  cases  when 
examined  microscopically.  Ohiastolite  is  sometimes  seen,  in 
long  well  bounded  white  prisms,  in  the  dark  grey  groundmass, 
as,  for  instance,  on  the  flanks  of  the  Skiddaw  granite. 

Secondary  quartz  generally  arises  in  some  portion  of  the 
mass,  in  the  form  of  white  knots  or  veins,  and  its  introduction 
may  have  been  connected  with  the  hot  liquids  accompanying 
the  close  of  igneous  action.  Small  granular  secondary  felspars 
may  also  be  developed ;  and  the  whole  series  of  changes  bridges 
over  the  gap  between  mere  contact-products  and  rocks  that 
might  be  attributed  to  the  lai^r  processes  of  regional  meta- 
morphism 

Baked  Shale. — ^I.  A  very  common  form  of  alteration  along 
the  edges  of  ordinary  dykes.  The  rock,  which  may  be  a  volcanic 
ash  or  a  clay,  loses  its  shaly  character,  and  a  partial  fusion  seems 
to  take  place.  It  becomes  too  hard  to  be  scratched  with  the 
knife,  breaks  with  a  fairly  good  conchoidal  fracture,  and  appears 
like  a  dull  porcelain  {'*  Porcellanite  ")  to  the  eye.  The  colour  is 
usually  grey  or  black ;  a  slight  effect  of  iridescence,  as  from  a 
multitude  of  minute  glancing  surfaces,  is  sometimes  noticeable 
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as  the  rock  is  turned  about  in  the  hand  in  sunlight.  Some 
"  Lydian  Stones  "  come  under  this  heading. 

n.  A  confused  partially  melted  and  recrystallised  groundmass 
appears  in  section,  often  with  rod-like  and  hair-like  microlites. 
When  the  section  has  traversed  the  igneous  rock  and  the  contact- 
rock  as  well,  the  line  between  the  two  is  typically  sharp ;  but 
cases  occur  where  the  glassy  selvage  of  the  former  and  the 
metamorphosed  sediment  simulate  one  another.  Actual  trans- 
fusion seems  much  rarer  than  one  would  at  first  suppose. 

Altered  Limestone. — A  crystalline  granular  structure  may  be 
set  up  in  limestones  by  contact-metamorphism,  and  only  traces 
of  previous  structures,  fossils,  or  of  the  original  colouring,  may 
remain.  The  magnificent  series  of  silicates  developed  in  the 
limestones  of  Monte  Somma  and  in  Tyrol,  by  interaction  with 
volcanic  intrusions,  is  known  to  all  collectors.*  Many  "  Galci- 
phyres"  and  '*  Amphibolites"  have  no  doubt  been  produced  by 
contact-metamorphism,  involving  sometimes  a  transference  oi 
material  from  the  igneous  rock.t 

Altered  Igneous  Bocks. — The  baking  of  one  igneous  rock  by 
another  is  a  common  phenomenon.  Andesites  thus  become 
compact  and  flinty ;  the  surfaces  of  basaltic  flows  may  become 
reddened  by  oxidation,  when  heated  by  a  succeeding  flow;  and 
so  on.  The  most  striking  changes  are,  however,  produced  when 
the  rock  penetrated  melts  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the 
invading  rock.     (See  pp.  216  and  225.) 


B.  Bocks  affected  by  Begional  Metamorpbism. 

Begional  metamorpbism  may  result  from  the  heating  of  rocks 
on  a  large  scale  by  an  invading  igneous  mass;  in  this  case, 
new  minerals  may  be  developed  along  the  bedding-planes  of 
sediments,  and  considerable  intermingling  of  the  invaded  rock 
and  the  invader  may  occur.  In  other  cases,  pressure,  acting 
over  a  wide  area,  is  the  principal  agent  of  metamorpbism,  and 
this  leads  to  the  granulation  of  the  original  constituents,  the 

*  See  Mieriflch,  "  Die  AuswurfsbliJcke  des  Monte  Somma,"  TseJierm, 
MiUheU.f  1886,  p.  113.  Messrs.  Gregory  and  Lavis  have  carefully  studied 
the  origin  of  the  serpentinous  limestones  of  the  same  area,  and  have  com- 
pared tneir  structure  with  that  of  the  supposed  fossil  EozoiSn  {Set,  Trans, 
H,  Dvblin  8oc.,  ser.  2,  vol.  v.,  1894,  p.  269). 

t  See  discussion  in  G.  Cole,  '*Metamorphio  Rocks  in  Tjrrone  and 
Donegal,"  Trans.  B,  I.  Acad,,  vol.  xxxi.  (1900),  p.  460. 
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deformation  or  reconstruction  of  them  as  lenticular  folia,  and 
frequently  the  entire  recrystallisation  of  the  mass. 

The  microscope  must  often  be  called  in  to  determine  if  the 
foliation  of  a  metamorphic  rock  is  accompanied  by  evidence 
of  earth-pressures;  and  the  possibility  of  crystallisation  under 
pressure  without  movement  must  also  be  borne  in  mind.  In 
dealing  with  metamorphic  rocks,  the  evidence  obtained  in  the 
field  is  of  the  very  first  importance.  Even  here,  the  numerous 
folds,  faults,  and  thrust-planes  accompanying  foliated  masses 
allow  several  opposed  explanations  to  be  put  forward  whenever 
a  section  appears  to  show  the  continuity  of  a  fossil! ferous 
sediment  with  a  schist  The  study  of  deformed  and  crushed, 
but  truly  fossiliferous,  deposits  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest 
service  in  this  connexion. 


I.  Cbtstalline  Limestones. 

The  majority  of  the  <* Marbles"  come  under  this  heading.  The 
limestones  of  metamorphic  areas  become  distinctly  crystalline, 
and  the  grains  of  calcite  may  attain  a  diameter  of  3  or  4  mm. 
Where,  however,  crushing  has  accompanied  the  change,  the 
individual  crystals  are  reduced  in  size,  and  the  rock  becomes 
compactly  microcrystalline.  The  crystallisation,  and  perhaps 
partial  removal,  of  the  non-calcareous  matter  leave  the  calcite 
mass  often  marvellously  pure,  as  in  the  famous  statuary  marbles. 
At  other  times,  as  in  the  central  Highlands,  the  rock  is  typically 
grey,  but  can  at  once  be  distinguished  by  its  softness  from 
any  associated  grey  quartzites.  Dolomites  in  a  similarly  highly 
crystalline  condition  must  be  tested  with  hot  acid.  Specimens 
of  crystalline  alabaster  (see  p.  208)  must  be  compared  with 
statuary  marbles,  and  the  difference  of  hardness  and  specific 
gravity  noted. 

Serpentinous  veins  traverse  many  of  these  marbles  and  give 
^hem  a  tinge  of  yellow-green.  In  some  cases  the  limestone  or 
dolomite  becomes  so  permeated,  and  its  original  condition  so 
obscured,  that  it  must  be  classed  merely  as  an  "  ophicalcite." 
Such  masses  may  have  resulted  from  the  destruction  even  of 
igneous  rocks  containing  calcic  and  magnesic  silicates. 

Secondary  minerals  are  to  be  seen  in  some  limestones  with 
the  naked  eye.  The  "  Cipollino  "  of  the  Italians  is  rich  in  flakes 
of  silvery  mica,  or  sometimes  of  a  brilliant  green  chromium- 
variety.      £rongniart*8    conveniently    named    "Oalciphyres"* 

*  Ckinif,  mmhxU.  det  roehes  mihng^ea^  1813,  p.  38. 
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may  contain  trerooliie,  diopside,  wollastonite,  soapolite,  groa- 
Sttlarite,  and  even  felspar.*  In  treating  the  rock  with  acid, 
it  must  be.  remembered  that  some  of  these  silicates  may  be 
destroyed.  They  commonly  stand  out,  however,  on  weathered 
surfiftoes. 

n.  The  calcite  granules  are  seen  to  be  closely  packed  to- 
gether, and  often  interlock  with  one  another  and  assume 
irregular  boundaries,  Twin-lamellation  is  conspicuous.  In 
dolomites  this  is  absent,  and  sections  of  distinct  rhombohedra 
are  usually  seen  (PI.  II.,  figs.  1  and  2).  The  accessory  silicates 
in  the  calciphyres  are  typically  colourless  in  section;  but  the 
polariscope  reveals  them  by  their  tints,  which  are  much  lower 
than  those  of  the  calcite.  Serpentinous  limestones  often 
show  ovoid  residual  grains  of  olivine  (1  monticellite).  The 
minerals  developed  in  limestones  in  the  neighbourhood  of  vol- 
canic vents  prepare  one  for  the  most  remarkable  associations 
of  silicates  in  these  more  extreme  metamorphic  types  (p. 
273),  and,  by  interaction  with  a  slowly  cooling  igneous  mass, 
even  amphibolites  may  become  built  up  on  a  fairly  regional 
scale. 


IL   QUARTZITES. 

I.  Prof.  Bonney  has  pointed  out  how  the  most  altered  forms 
of  quartzites  arise  from  sandstones  that  were  originally  pure,  the 
deposition  of  new  silica,  and  the  consequent  interlocking  of  the 
grains  into  a  uniform  whole,  being  impeded  by  the  presence  of 
clayey  or  other  foreign  matter.  We  have  already  described, 
under  Sandstones,  the  ordinary  characters  of  these  cemented 
types.  In  metamorphosed  areas,  quartzites  may  resist  the 
forces  which  cleave  the  surrounding  masses  or  which  convert 
them  into  foliated  rocks;  and  they  may  thus  be  useful  as  a 
clue  to  the  original  stratification  of  the  district.  By  their 
superior  hardness  and  their  composition,  they  stand  out  in 
white  or  grey  bands  and  bosses  among  the  more  easily  decom- 
posing schists. 

Mica  often   occurs  in  quartzite,  and,   by  its  primary   pre- 

*  Issel  reports  the  disoovery  of  albite  crystals  which  have  formed 
round  Radiolarian  skeletons  in  a  limestone  of  Tertiary  age.  Comptea 
Bendus,  24  F^vrier,  1890,  and  Awn.  del  Miueo  di  Genava,  p.  91,  pis.  v. 
andvi* 
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sence  or  its  development,  allows  of  a  foliated  struoture.  The 
rock  may  thus  break  along  new  planes  which  are  rendered 
lustrous,  commonly  by  a  pale  silvery  mica.  The  most  beauti- 
ful and  regular  development  of  this  schistose  structure  is  to 
be  seen  in  many  ^flaggy  gneisses/'  which  split  like  finely 
laminated  sandstones,  and  which  consist  almost  entirely  of 
quartz  and  mica.  The  delicate  divisional  bands  formed  by 
the  latter  may  sometimes  represent  stratification;  but  they 
may  also  result  from  movement  under  pressure,  and  must 
be  compared  in  the  field  with  similar  planes  in  the  adjacent 
masses. 

n.  In  truly  metamorphic  quartzites  the  deformation  of  the 
rock  and  its  partial  crushing  are  traceable  in  microscopic  slides. 
Individual  grains  show  bands  and  waves  of  colour  when  the 
section  is  rotated  between  crossed  nicols,  and  they  are  often 
drawn  out  into  wisp-like  forms  with  iiTegular  boundaries,  and 
are  in  part  broken  away  and  granulated.  Lines  of  liquid- 
enclosures  often  run  through  from  grain  to  grain  in  fairly 
parallel  planes  across  the  rock,  solution  of  the  interior  of  the 
crystals  having  taken  place,  perhaps  as  a  prelude  to  actual 
shearing.     (Compare  fig.  19a,  p.  140.) 

The  grains  of  felspar  and  other  bodies  in  quartzites  derived 
from  grits  are  similarly  distorted,  and  they  may  be  surrounded 
by  a  zone  of  comminuted  fragments.  Some  parts  of  the  rock 
have  at  last  given  way  altogether,  and  a  fine-grained  quartz-schist 
has  resulted,  with  delicate  foliated  effect.  These  crushed  and 
rolled  out  portions  may  appear  in  a  remarkable  manner  in 
a  section,  side  by  side  with  the  coarser  granular  type  of 
rock. 

Cracks  abound,  but  are  filled  with  chalcedony  or  a  fine 
mosaic,  which  is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  microscopic  granular 
fault-rock. 


III.  Clkaybd  EocfKs. 

Slate. — L  This  is  the  typical  cleaved  rock,  since  only  fine- 
grained masses,  in  which  the  minute  constituents  are  plate-like 
or  acicular  in  character,  can  develope  the  structure  with  such 
perfection.  The  stratification,  shown  by  *'  stripes  "  of  a  different 
grain  or  colour,  must  be  sought  for  in  the  field,  since  cleavage 
and  lamination  rarely  correspond.  The  common  colours  of 
slate,  as  is  well  known,  are  blue-black,  purplish,  and  greenish. 
Minute  mica  scales  may  develope  along  the  cleavage-planes, 
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and  a  wrinkling  of  the  latter  at  the  same  time  produces  the 
link  with  mica-schist,  called  ^'Phyllade"  by  d'Aubuisson,  and 
"  Phyllite  "  by  many  authors. 

The  distortion  and  gradual  obliteration  of  fossils  in  slates  are 
interesting  points  for  study.  The  original  "day-galls"  and 
nodules  similarly  become  ovoid,  and  their  longer  axes  no  more 
lie  in  the  planes  of  bedding.  Small  faults  are  commonly  seen 
in  slates  which  show  <<  stripe."  (See  Teall,  Gecl.  Mag,,  1884, 
pi.  1.) 

Iron  pyrites  is  a  common  accessory.  Magnetite  is  probably 
frequent,  but  its  little  grains  are  obscured  by  the  dark  colour 
of  the  rock. 

In  the  field  there  is  often  difficulty  in  realising,  on  looking  at 
a  great  cliff-wall  of  slates,  that  the  cleavage-planes  are  not  those 
of  stratification.  They  are  here  and  there  emphasised  by 
weathering,  and  iron-rusts  form  in  places  so  as  to  mark  out 
particular  planes.  Hence  a  false  appearance  of  bedding  nfay 
be  produced,  particularly  at  a  distance.  Any  hard  bed,  especi- 
ally sandstone,  deposited  among  the  original  shales,  will  readily 
correct  such  an  impression  (p.  275). 

II.  In  sections,  all  the  transparent  microlites  and  grains  seem 
lying  with  their  longer  axes  parallel  to  one  another.  Of  course 
these  may  have  a  yet  longer  axis  in  a  direction  oblique  or 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  section ;  but  in  cases  where  a 
creep  or  flow  of  the  materials  has  occurred,  a  section  is  possible 
which  shall  practically  show  each  particle  with  its  maximum 
elongation.     (Seep.  135.) 

The  impure  and  darkened  groups  of  kaolin-flakes,  or  plates  of 
mica,  are  pressed  out  or  develop  as  extremely  flattened  lenticles, 
so  that,  when  cut  perpendicularly  to  the  cleavage-surfaces,  fine 
dark  lines  run  parallel  alid  dose-set  through  the  slide.  By 
reflected  light  any  grains  or  crystals  of  iron  pyrites  and  mag- 
netite are  easily  seen.    (PL  XL,  fig.  3), 

The  transparent  constituents  consist  very  largely  of  mica. 
Butile  seems  invariably  present,  and  titanium  dioxide  commonly 
forms,  as  shown  by  analyses,  -50  per  cent,  to  *95  per  cent,  of  the 
rock.  Keferences  to  detailed  papers  on  slates  by  Mr.  Hutchings 
are  given  on  p.  199. 

Many  slates  result  from  the  action  of  pressure  on  volcanic 
ashes.  The  minute  pumiceous  particles  are  often  traceable,  and 
larger  crystal-grains  occur,  some  of  which  contain  intruded  glass, 
as  an  indication  of  their  volcanic  origin.  When  the  material 
ejected  is  of  basic  character,  it  will  be  altered  to  yellowish 
streaky  products  and  is  very  likely  to  be  unrecognisable.     Even 
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in  such  cases^  fragments  of  the  porphjritic  crystals  may  appear 
in  a  suggestive  manner. 


IV.  Distinctly  Foliated  Books. 

This  group  includes  the  schists  and  gneisses,  the  origin  of 
which  has  been  so  widely  discussed  in  recent  years.  The 
fact  that  such  rocks  may  arise  at  any  period  in  the  earth's 
history  is  now  generally  recognised.  The  so-called  '*  funda- 
mental gneiss"  of  many  areas  has  again  and  again  been 
shown  to  be  intrusive  in  still  earlier  sediments;  while  composite 
gneisses  are  fairly  common,  which  result  from  the  intrusion  of 
sheets  of  igneous  rock  between  the  foliation-planes  of  an  earlier 
schist^  or  even  the  bedding-planes  of  a  sediment.  Hosenbusch 
(Elemonte  der  Geateimlehre,  1898,  p.  467)  uses  the  term  "  ortho- 
gneiss"  for  gneisses  derived  from  igneous  rocks,  and  "paragneisa" 
for  those  formed  from  undoubted  sediments.  English  writers 
use  the  word  '*  schist"  for  all  well  foliated  rooks  tailing  short  of 
the  coarser  and  more  felspathic  type  termed  **  gneiss."  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  French  ^'schiste'*  and  the  German 
^achiefer**  include,  in  addition,  rocks  where  the  lamellar  structure 
is  due  to  bedding,  and  where  no  secondary  mineralisation  has 
gone  on. 

In  the  field  these  rocks  form  a  most  fascinating  study,  since 
they  are  associated  with  the  finest  mountain-scenery,  and  assume, 
when  unglaciated,  the  boldest  and  sharpest  outlines.  But  the 
correlation  of  closely  adjacent  portions  of  the  same  rock-wall 
must  be  undertaken  with  the  utmost  caution,  owing  to  the 
intricacies  of  &ults  and  thrusts.  As  Prof  Lapworth  has  again 
and  again  pointed  out  in  the  N.  W.  Highlands,  metamorphio 
masses  may  result  from  the  mingling  together  of  pieces  of 
completely  different  formations,  so  that  they  cannot  be  styled 
"  altered  Cambrian,"  "  altered  Silurian,"  or  so  forth,  but  possess 
no  age  other  than  that  of  the  crushing  and  rolling  processes  to 
which  they  have  been  together  subjected. 

Numerous  schists  and  gneisses  result  from  the  deformation  of 
rocks  already  holocrystalline,  that  is  to  say,  of  aphanites, 
dolerites,  or  granites.  Such  deformation  is  accompanied  by 
some  mineral  changes;  but  the  ultimate  bulk-analysis  of  the 
rook  may  remain  much  the  same.  The  margins  of  igneous 
masses  or  dykes  in  all  contorted  or  faulted  areas  are  likely  to 
show  signs  of  such  alteration,  and  intrusive  basic  sills  are  often 
converted  into  hornblende-schist. 


[To  facf  p.  278. 
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Fig.  1. — Cr^'^stalline  Limestone  (calcite).    Letterbreckan,Co.Galway.    x  12. 

Fig.  2. — Crystalline  Dolomite.     Near  Giessen,  Hesse,      x   12. 

Fig.  3. —Slate  (Phyllite  type),  with  pyrite  and  white  mica.      Easdale 
Id.,  Argyll,      x  12. 

Fig.  4. — Gneiss  formed  from  crushing  of  previously  lluidal  granite,  pro- 
ducing mylonitic  bands.     Carbane,  Glenlies,  Co.  Donegal,      x  9. 

Fig.  5. — Gneiss  formed  by  intrusion  of  aplitic  granite  along  the  foliation* 
planes  of  biotite-schist.     Craign  ay  arrow,  Co.  Tyrone,      x  9. 
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The  division  of  foliated  rocks  into  altered  sediments  and 
altered  igneous  masses  is  beset  with  such  enormous  difficul- 
ties that  we  must  be  content  merely  to  bear  in  mind  the 
possibility  of  either  origin,  and  to  seek  diligently  for  elucida- 
tion in  each  case  as  it  comes  before  us  in  the  field.  There  is, 
however,  a  erowing  feeling  that  the  ffreat  majority  of  amphi- 
bole-  and  chlorite-schists,  a  few  mica-schists,  and  many  gneisses, 
have  their  origin  in  igneous  rocks ;  while  in  many  cases  original 
flow,  and  not  metamorphism,  is  responsible  for  their  special 
structures.     (Coiupare  p.  102.) 

We  should  note  that  microscopic  sections  of  foliated  rocks 
should  be  taken  perpendicularly  to  the  edges  of  the  folia. 

Sub-gr<mp  1 — Schists. — ^These  are  rocks  in  which  the  foliation 
is  little  interfered  with  by  large  crystals,  and  in  which  the  differ- 
ence between  the  mineral  constitution  of  successive  layers  is  not 
so  marked  as  in  the  coarser  gneissic  type.  The  folia  are  often 
intensely  crumpled;  but  separation  of  the  rock  occurs  parallel 
to  their  surfaces  rather  than  along  other  divisional  planes. 
When  garnets,  <kc.,  are  developed  during  metamorphism,  they 
cause  the  foliated  materials  to  fold  over  and  flow  round  them,  so 
that  the  obstacle,  with  the  curving  layers  meeting  again  on 
either  side  of  it,  resembles  an  eye.  Tlus  gives  the  "eye-struc- 
ture," which  is  seen  on  fractured  surfaces  perpendicular  to  the 
foliation-layers,  and  which  is  far  more  strikingly  developed  in  the 
gneisses. 

Prof.  Lapworth  has  styled  *'  mylonitic "  (/luXw,  a  mill)  those 
cases  where,  in  section,  the  larger  lenticular  constituents  are 
surrounded  by  a  cryptocrystalline  or  amorphous  paste,  itself 
lying  in  "a  flowing  microscopic  tissue  of  opaque  fibres  and 
strings,"  as  if  the  whole  had  been  gi'ound  to  flour  between  mill- 
stones.    Such  "mylonitic  rocks  are  compact  and  slate-like." 

Finally,  we  must  be  prepared  for  rocks,  truly  stratified,  which 
simulate  schists,  from  the  fact  that  their  materials  are  derived 
from  the  weathering  away  of  truly  metamorphic  rocks. 

Mica-Schist. — I.  This  is  by  far  the  commonest  metamorphic 
rock.  The  lustrous  folia  of  mica,  now  in  broad  swelling  curves, 
now  wrinkled,  now  bent  into  the  sharpest  folds,  disguise  the 
other  constituents  and  appear  to  constitute  the  mass.  The 
mica  is  generally  a  pale  species,  and  rarely  appears  black. 
Quartz  can  generally  be  detected,  sometimes  in  great  segregated 
nodules  or  in  veins.  Gramet,  red  and  well  seen  on  fracture,  is 
almost  always  present,  and  forms  little  "  eyes ''  in  the  foliation. 

The  use  of  the  thumb-nail  will  distinguish  fine-grained  mica^ 
schist  from  talc-schist,  in  addition  to  the  higher  lustre  of  the 
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mica.     With  the  knife  the  peculiar  grating  sound  of  the  mica 
surfaces  can  easily  be  detected. 

Sillimanite  is  frequently  present,  giving  dull  white  fibrous 
patches,  in  schists  altered  by  igneous  contact.  Andalusite  or 
kyanite  may  occur  in  such  rocks,  the  latter  showing  its  blue 
tint  when  the  hammer  crushes  it. 

Typical  mica-schist  has  a  silica  percentage  of  about  60. 
IL  The  mica  is  most  commonly  colourless,  with  strings  of  ill- 
defined  greenish  and  greyish 
matter  interfoliated  with  it. 
Granular  quartz  and  some 
felspar,  often  arranged  in 
streams,  occur.  The  eye- 
structure  due  to  the  presence 
of  garnets  is  excellently  seen 
in  sections  (fig.  43).  Fibres 
of  sillimanite  often  penetrate 
biotite  and  quartz. 

In  fine-grained  examples  a 
double  wrinkling  and  foliation 
may  sometimes  be  traced, 
arising  at  two  distinct  periods 
of  pressure  and  movement. 

In  examining  the  slide  we 
must  never  forget  the  solid; 
the  sections  of  mica,  for  ex- 
ample, are  cut  from  extended 
lenticular  patches,  the  union 
of  their  basal  surfaces  constituting  the  glancing  folia  of  the  rock. 
Ghlorite-Schist. — ^L  This  is  quite  a  rare  rock  compared  with 
the  preceding.  It  is  dark  green,  with  black-green  scales  on  the 
surfaces  of  foliation,  and  is  typically  rather  fine  in  grain.  The 
softness  is  characteristic,  the  whole  having  a  soapy  feel  in  the 
hand.  In  the  field  the  absence  of  the  glancing  surfaces  of  mica, 
and  the  general  darkness  of  the  rock  exposed,  mark  it  out  from 
mica-schist. 

Magnetite  is  the  commonest  accessory,  the  rock  being  very 
poor  in  silica  (perhaps  as  much  as  30  per  cent.).  The  octahedra 
of  magnetite,  black  and  metallic,  are  often  beautifully  developed 
in  the  green  scaly  groundmass,  and  are  sometimes  surrounded 
by  a  spherulite  of  radial  chlorite,  which  looks  like  a  rosette 
when  fractured. 

Veins  and  little  patches  of  epidote  may  occur. 

II.  The  chlorite  appears  in  flakes  and  fan-like  groups;   the 
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Fig  43.— Mica-Schist.  Saxony,  x  7, 
g.  Garnet,  pale  pink,  and  show- 
ing siffns  of  cleavage,  m,  Colour- 
less Mica,  bent  and  drawn  out  in 
the  direction  of  the  foliation- 
layers,  g,  Quartz,  granular,  and 
often  elongated  parallel  to  the 
foliation-layers. 
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cleavage  of  the  mineral  is  irregular  and  much  disturbed. 
Magnetite  is  identified  bj  reflected  light.  Small  brown  rutiles 
very  commonly  occur. 

Serpentine-Schist. — L  This  is  a  common  rock  in  some  moun- 
tain-districts, such  as  the  Western  Alps,  and  is  derived,  in  a 
great  number  of  instances,  at  any  rate,  from  the  crushing  of 
altered  peridotites.  The  colour  is  dull  green,  lighter  than  that 
of  chlorite-schist ;  sometimes  blue-green  or  pui*ple.  The  foliated 
surfaces  are  soapy-looking,  and  bent  in  fairly  broad  folds; 
slickensides  abound.  The  rock,  indeed,  breaks  in  the  field  along 
joint-surfaces  and  slickensides  quite  as  often  as  along  the  planes 
of  foliation. 

Some  few  serpentine-schists  can  be  traced  into  more  normal 
types  of  schist,  and  appear  to  result  from  the  permeation  of 
aluminous  schists  by  serpentinous  matter.  The  percentage  of 
silica  in  serpentine-schist  is  about  40. 

n.  Sections  generally  show  excellently  the  folding  and  move- 
ment undergone  by  the  soft  yielding  rock.  The  whole  field  is  a 
pale  transparent  green.  Garnet,  epidote,  and  magnetite  may  occur. 

Talc-Schist. — I.  A  somewhat  rare  magnesian  schist,  light  in 
colour,  generally  pale  greenish  or  pure  white,  with  a  silvery 
and  pearly  lustre.  The  rock  feels  soapy  to  the  hand,  and  its 
hardness  >=  1. 

Quartz  grains  and  patches  often  occur,  and  needles  of  actino- 
lite  may  be  scattered  on  the  foliation-surfaces. 

The  silica  percentage  rises  at  least  to  55,  being  reduced  from 
that  of  pure  talc  by  presence  of  mica,  &c. 

II.  The  talc  is  more  easily  distinguished  in  the  mass  than 
in  section.  Quartz  granules  form  quite  a  mosaic  along  certain 
bands,  and  are  commonly  abundant. 

Amphibole-Schist. — Many  "  Amphibolites''  come  here. 

I.  Next  to  mica-schist,  Hornblende-Schist  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest metamorphic  rocks,  and  results  in  very  many  oases  from 
the  foliation  of  altered  basic  igneous  rocks.  The  rock  is  commonly 
green-black,  with  a  lustre  due  to  fibrous  or  somewhat  plate-like 
hornblende,  quite  distinct  from  that  of  a  dark  mica-schiat.  The 
layers  of  hornblende,  which  are  less  crumpled  than  those  of  mica- 
schist,  may  alternate  with  thin  lighter  bands  of  felspar,  quartz,  and 
sometimes  epidote.  Dark  mica  is  an  accessory,  and  often  arises 
from  the  action  of  invading  granite  on  the  amphibole  of  the  schist. 

The  rock  breaks  more  readily  along  joints,  and  more  evenly 
on  cross-fractures,  than  micarschist,  since  the  materials  are 
granular  and  idiomorphic  rather  than  spread  out  into  lenticles. 

In  the  field,  dolerites  and  aphanites  can  be  seen  to  pass  into 
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hornblende-Bchist,  the  rock  being  often  only  an  extreme  type  of 
"  epidiorite."  *  Even  coarse  gabbros,  after  Bome  intermediate 
stages  of  mineral  change,  become  rolled  out  into  an  almost 
mylonitic  condition  and  form  granular  homblendic  schists. 

The  silica-percentage  is  about  50. 

n.  The  hornblende  is  small ;  granular  or  idomorphic ;  some- 
times fibrous  and  coarser.  The  typical  cleavages  and  pleochroism 
can  be  seen.  Bands  of  granular  clear  colourless  matter  occur, 
which  show  between  crossed  nicols  a  mosaic  of  low  colours. 
These  consist,  in  the  majority  of  oases,  of  granular  felspars,  as 
may  be  determined  with  convergent  polaris^  light.  Twinning 
can  be  seen  in  some  of  the  grains,  and  they  consist  of  lime-  or 
lime-soda-plagioclase,  which  has  recrystallised  in  this  condition. 
(See  also  ''epidiorite,"  pp.  226  and  229.) 

Prierms  of  yellow  or  colourless  epidote,  or  of  zoiaite,  may 
be  abundant.  Pale  pyroxene,  sphene,  and  garnet  should  be 
looked  for.  Iron  oxides,  titanic  or  not,  and  rutile,  are  very 
common. 

The  amphibole  may  extend  its  boundaries  by  additions  from 
the  metamorphic  mixture  round  it,  when  subjected  to  a  new 
stimulus,  such  as  the  invasion  of  a  granite  magma. 

Other  Varieties  of  Ampkibole  Schist, — Agtinolitb  Schist.  A 
pale  or  bright  green  variety,  of  limited  occurrence,  containing 
needles  of  actinolite.  The  name  is  sometimes  given  to  a  talc- 
schist  with  actinolite  from  the  St.  Gk)tthard  above  Airolo. 

Glaucophane-Schist. — I.  This  rock  occurs  in  very  important 
masses  in  the  southern  Alpine  valleys,  particularly  near  S. 
Marcel,  in  the  Yal  d'Aosta;  and  it  has  been  found  near  the 
Anglesey  Monument,  on  the  Menai  Straits,  by  Prof.  Blake. 
Probably  it  is  of  wider  range,  but  has  been  overlooked.  Its 
colour  is  a  characteristic  slate-blue  grey,  deepening  almost  to 
black,  but  distinct  from  the  green-black  of  common  hornblende- 
schist.  The  prismatic  habit  of  the  glaucophane  gives  a  silky 
lustre  when  this  mineral  is  abundant.  Faint  yellowish  veins  of 
epidote  traverse  the  rock,  and  this  mineral  is  also  found  through- 
out the  foliation-layers. 

n.  Glaucophane,  with  its  beautiful  pleochroism  and  prismatic 
forms,  abounds.  Pale  yellow  epidote  and  quartz  are  commonly 
present.  Garnet,  in  pink  grains,  occurs  in  the  "  eclogite  "  types. 
Butile  is  well  developed  at  St.  Marcel. 

Eclogite  (Hauy,  1822)  and  Gamet-Amphibolite.  Consists  of 
pyroxene  or  amphibole,  or  both,  with  garnet.     Triclinic  felspar 

*  See  i>artioiilArly  Teall,  QuaH,  Joum,  Otol.  /Soe.,  vol.  xli  (1885),  p.  133» 
and  British  Pttrogr,^  p.  198,  plates  xix.  and  xx. 
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and  quartz  are  usually  present  in  granular  forms.  From  coarse 
and  sometimes  schistose  types,  these  rocks  shade  into  the 
granular  pyroxene-diorites  and  pyroxene-granulites  described  on 
pp.  230  and  286.  In  sections,  the  pyroxene  is  usually  pale 
green,  while  any  hornblende  present  ophitically  includes  the 
other  minerals.  The  garnet  is  often  grossularite.  The  typical 
mode  of  occurrence  of  these  rocks  is  in  the  form  of  blocks,  large 
or  small,  entombed  in  gneiss  or  granite.  Their  connexion  with 
intense  thermo-metamorphism  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  and 
the  original  rocks,  though  all  were  probably  rich  in  lime,  may 
have  been  of  very  varied  nature. 

Gale-Schist — I.  This  is  the  schistose  representative  of  the 
limestones  with  accessory  silicates,  these  minerals  forming 
lustrous  specks  and  rods  upon  the  planes  of  foliation.  Most 
commonly  the  rock  is  a  schis- 
tose "  cipollino  "  (see  p.  274), 
the  predominant  silicate  being 
pale  silvery  mica.  At  Shin- 
ness,  in  Sutherland,  amphibole 
(tremolite,  &c,)  is  developed 
in  calo-schist. 

The  knife  readily  detects 
the  true  character  of  the  rock. 
Its  colour  is  white  to  grey, 
and  its  general  paleness  makes 
its  exposures  in  the  field  a 
contrast  to  those  of  the  schists 
associated  with  it.  Since  it  is 
far  less  fissile  than  ordinary 
schists,  it  can  be  quarried  in 
regular  blocks  like  other  lime- 
stones. When  treating  the 
rock  with  acid,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  calo-sohist 
includes  schistose  dolomites. 

II.  Nothing  need  here  be 
added  to  what  has  been  said 
under  the  head  of  crystalline 

limestones  (see  also  fig.  23).     The  silicates  may  be  examined 
separately,  if  necessary,  after  treatment  of  the  rock  with  acid. 

Quartz-Schist — Foliated  quartzite  with  mica^  &c.  (see  fig.  44). 
See  account  of  quartzites,  p.  275.     Also  granulites. 

Sub-group  2---Gneisses. — ^While  these  may  be  regarded  as 
coarsely  developed  schists,  it  is  the  felspathic  element  that,  by 


Kff.  44.  —Ancient  Conglomerate. 
Charlton  HiU,  Shropshfe.  x  7. 
db,  Diabue.  /.g,  IV>liated  quart- 
site,  p,  Oritty  randstone  with 
oementmg  material  g,  Quartzite. 
§C  Schist,  with  charaoteristic  out- 
line, unlike  the  adjoining  pebbles, 
due  to  its  breaking  along  tne  folia- 
tion-Burfaoes.  This  conglomerate, 
probably  itself  Pre-Cambrian,  gives 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  ma> 
terials  which  have  bem  metamor- 
phosed at  a  still  earlier  date. 
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its  prominence,  marks  them  off  most  distinctly  horn  the  fore- 
going sub-group.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  immense 
number  of  occurrences  of  gneiss  are  due  to  the  action  of  earth- 
movement  upon  igneous  masses;  and  the  very  remarkable  work 
of  Lehmann  in  Saxony  and  Lawson*  in  Canada  shows  how  this 
difficult  question  may  be  attacked  and  investigated  in  the  field 
Because  a  coarse  gneiss  accompanies  and  is  seemingly  inter- 
stratified  with  a  series  of  schists,  we  must  not  conclude  that  it 
formed  part  of  the  original  deposits  of  the  locality,  since  it  may 
result  from  a  series  of  later  parallel  intrusions. 

Some  gneisses  owe  their  foliation  to  original  conditions  of 
consolidation  (see  p.  102),  and  are  therefore  not  metamorphic. 
In  sections  of  such  rocks  the  larger  constituents  will  not  be 
surrounded  by  mylonitic  matter,  as  in  gneisses  that  have  been 
foliated  subsequently  to  consolidation.  On  the  other  hand, 
modern  research  seems  to  confirm  the  old  view  that  gneisses  may 
be  formed  from  sediments  by  extreme  contact- metamorphism 
(see  Barrow,  Quart.  Joum,  Geol,  Soo,  ,voL  xlix.,  1893,  p.  343, 
and  Callaway,  ibid.j  vol.  liv.,  1898,  p.  374);  in  such  cases,  as 
well  as  in  those  where  pressure  has  operated  without  movement, 
strain-shadows  and  mylonitic  envelopes  will  similarly  be  absent. 

I.  The  gneisses,  through  the  presence  of  compact  bands  or 
crystal-knots  of  felspar,  quartz,  ic,  and  through  the  coarseness 
of  the  foliation,  do  not  split  so  readily  as  schists.  A  large 
specimen  must  often  be  chosen  in  order  to  show  the  foliated 
structure.  Eye-structure  is  magnificently  displayed,  as  in  our 
own  Hebridean  rocks  or  in  the  '^Protogine"  masses  of  Mont 
Blanc.  Sometimes  the  white  felspar  eyes  are  embedded  in  a 
foliated  ground  of  dark  mica  or  hornblende.  Where  banding 
occurs,  the  bands  do  not  consist  of  layers  of  distinct  minerals, 
as  is  very  commonly  stated,  but  rather  of  distinct  rock-types.  A 
common  and  striking  form  of  banded  gneiss  occurs  when  granite 
intrudes  along  the  foliation-planes  of  a  mica-schist,  or  streaks 
out  in  its  flow  partly  digested  inclusions  of  basic  rock  (PI.  11., 
fig.  5). 

Whatever  the  origin  of  the  felspar,  it  clearly  existed  in  a 
number  of  cases  before  the  deformation  of  the  mass.  All  the 
characters  shown  by  felspar  in  granitic  rocks  are  repeated  among 
the  gneisses.  The  micas  and  ferro-magnesian  constituents  are 
often  quite  scanty ;  but  quartz  is  exceedingly  common,  both  in 
knots  and  bands.  Large  garnets,  and  sometimes  cordierite, 
occur  accessorily. 

*  "Geology  of  the  Rainy  Lake  Region."  Ann.  Seport  Canadian  Survey 
for  1887.  See  also  Seymour,  *' Metamorphiam  of  an  Andesite,"  ^ct.  Froc 
R.  Dublin  Soc.,  vol.  ix.,  1903,  p.  668. 
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Though  occasionally  sinking  to  60,  as  in  gneisses  rich  in 
hornblende  or  biotite,  the  percentage  of  silica  is  very  often 
above  70.  This  statement  excludes  the  exceptional  basic  gneis- 
soid  rocks  that  are  produced  from  diorites  and  gabbros,  often  by 
original  flow. 

n.  The  section  must  be  as  large  as  possible.  The  quartz  is 
in  irregular  granules,  often  obviously  crushed  into  a  mosaic- 
condition  and  spread  out  into  streams.  The  micas,  often  biotite, 
occur  in  rather  small  crystals,  and  their  foliated  arrangement  is 
much  disturbed  by  the  coarse  hard  crystals  over  which  they  are 
pressed.  The  larger  felspars 
show  microcline  structure  and 
cross-twinning  in  many  cases, 
and  are  evidently  under  con- 
siderable stress;  they  may  be 
surrounded  by  granulated  por- 
tions removed  from  them  and 
spread  out  round  them. 

In  fact,  the  characters  of  a 
deformed  igneous  rock  are  again 
and  again  displayed  in  sections 
(PI.  II.,  fig.  4). 

Cordierite,  when  it  occurs, 
must  be  first  studied  in  the 
rock  itself.  Its  sections  are  full 
of  bent  and  tuft- like  fibrous 
inclusions  of  sillimanite. 

Varietiea  of  Gneiss, — Gabbro- 
Oneiss  (fig.  45).— This  is  a  type 
of  many  gneissoid  rocks  found, 
as  above  remarked,  on  the  mar- 
gins of  true  igneous  masses. 
The  diallagic  pyroxene  is  re- 
duced to  brown  knots  and  eyes,  with  a  stream-like  development 
of  secondary  amphibole  formed  round  it  and  connecting  the 
residual  crystals  one  with  another.  The  felspar,  which  has 
already  become  saussuritic  in  the  true  gabbro,  is  drawn  out  into 
foliated  bands,  and  more  transparent  secondary  granules  have 
arisen,  as  in  so  many  epidiorites.'*' 

Almost  all  gneisses,  however,  resemble  metamorphosed  granites 
or  quartz-diorites.     More  complete  knowledge  may  show  us  that 

*  Roth  regards  many  of  these  diallaffe-plagioclase  rocks  as  non-eruptive, 
and  gives  them  the  special  name  **^btenite."  Allgem,  u.  chem,  Oeol,^ 
Bd.  it,  p.  184. 


Fig,  45.  — Qabbro-Onelss.  Le  Chen- 
aillet,  Mt.  Gen^rre,  Hautet 
Alpes.  ^  Secondary  horn- 
blende,  often  in  bands  and 
strings  of  crystals,  p.  Granu- 
lar secondary  Plagioclase, 
forming  colourless  layers,  sa. 
Original  Plagioclase,  now 
"  saussuritic,"  and  forming 
occasional  "eyes,"  like  that 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  field. 
Foliated  structure. 
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basic  types  do  not  appear  freely — firstly,  because  tbe  composition 
of  such  rocks,  whether  they  are  sedimentary  or  igneous  in  origin, 
is  not  suited  to  the  development  of  large  felspars  and  coarse 
structures  under  metamorj^c  action  combined  trith  movement; 
secondly,  because  any  such  bolder  crystals  already  existing  in  a 
primary  basic  mass  become,  from  their  composition,  readily 
broken  down;  these  recrystallise  in  granular  and  microlitio 
forms,  so  that  the  ultimate  result  of  earth-pressure  is  a  fine- 
grained rock  which  one  would  class  without  hesitation  with  the 
schists.  To  take  an  extreme  case,  serpentine-schists  abound; 
but  an  olivine-  or  a  serpentino^eiss  would  seem  a  structural 
impossibility. 

On  the  other  hand,  highly  silicated  rocks  seem  more  abundant 
in  the  outer  layers  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  thus  account  for  the 
large  areas  of  gneiss.  The  occurrence  of  basic  rocks  appears 
to  be  more  of  the  nature  of  an  accident,  and  due  to  the  local 
protrusion  of  matter  from  a  lower  level,  or  to  the  refusion  of 
material  already  so  protruded. 

i\^ote.— Granulits  is  a  term  for  a  great  groap  of  rocks,  mostly  meta- 
morphic,  which  have  as  a  common  character  a  fine-grained  granular 
Btraoture.  The^  are  of  a  most  varied  composition,  and  must  be  regarded 
as  structural  varieties  of  a  number  of  well-known  rocks.  The  remarkable 
**  trap-granulites  "  appear  related  to  the  granular  dioritee  and  gabbros  (p. 
230),  and  their  constituents  are  probabl^r  reorystallifled  products,  being 
clear  and  beautifully  fresh  under  the  microscope.  Recent  research  in 
Germany  tends  to  show  that  such  rocks  arise  as  nroducts  of  thermo- 
metamorphism ;  and  their  constituents  may  be  derived  partly  from  altered 
sediments  and  partly  from  the  invading  igneous  rock.  Mr.  Harker  has 
described  similar  pyroxene-granuUtes  as  reeulting  from  the  immersion  of 
basalts  in  the  granite  magma  of  the  Isle  of  Skye  (''Igneous  Rocks  of  Skye," 
Oeol.  Survey,  1904,  p.  115).  At  the  opposite  extreme  are  the  common 
quartzose  granuUtes,  which  are  granuliu'  quartzites,  often  with  accessory 
minerals.  Some  of  the  Swedish  "  halleflintas  "  are  metamoiphic  products ; 
others  may  be  eurites  or  old  lavas. 

Many  of  HaOy's  "Leptynites"  (a  name  given  because  the  felspar  particles 
are  **  thinned  down"  in  their  dimensions)  are  felspathic  granulites;  but  a 
more  precise  name  can  often  be  assigned  to  them  in  the  field,  when  they 
prove  to  be  granular  aplites,  or  eurites  containing  mica  derived  from 
adjacent  schists,  or  even  felspathic  sandstones  altered  by  oontact-meta- 
morphism.  . 

The  common  microscopic  character  of  the  granubtes  is  the  occurrence,  as 
above  stated,  of  a  fine-grained  granular  structure.  Foliation  may  be  also 
visible,  but  is  not  necessarily  distinct  so  far  as  sections  are  concerned. 
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PART    IV. 
THE   EXAMINATION   OF   FOSSILS. 


*'The  search  for  a  foesil  may  be  considered  as  least  as  rational  as  the 
pursuit  of  a  hare.*'— Wiluam  Smith,  StrcUigraphiccU  System  of  Organized 
FowUa.  1817. 

**Neqne  mirandum  in  mediterraneis,  et  montibus  altissimis  reperiri 
RTiitnalia  maritima  in  lapides  conversa,  non  enim  absurdom  est,  nbiqne 
mare  eztitisse."— Gabsalpinus^  De  MetaUicis,  1596. 


CHAPTER   XXL 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Thb  exact  determination  of  fossil  species  is  a  matter  rather  for 
the  specialist  than  for  the  student  or  the  f^eologist  in  the  field. 
The  proximity  of  good  libraries  and  continually  revised  museum- 
collections  is  essential  for  the  comparison  of  the  specimens  col- 
lected with  accurately  defined  types  of  species.  But  every 
geologist  should  be  acquainted  with  the  principles  that  guide 
the  palieontologist,  and  with  the  points  on  which  he  relies  for 
the  discrimination  of  the  more  important  genera  of  fossil  forms. 

There  are  certain  names  that  are  household  words  among 
geologists,  although  possibly  of  little  interest  in  pure  zoology. 
Every  reader  of  text-books  encounters  Fhacopa  and  Produetus^ 
Trigonia  and  Limncea,  He  collects,  moreover,  with  enthusiasm  in 
the  field,  where  he  views,  among  limestone  scarps  or  delicately 
bedded  shales,  a  firana  almost  in  its  habit  as  it  lived.  In  leisure 
hours  he  endeavours  to  connect  what  he  brings  home  with  the 
types  selected  by  stratigraphers.  In  the  following  pages,  there- 
fore, we  propose  to  give  an  outline  of  the  characters  of  the  most 
typical  and  i^bundant  fossil  genera,  confining  ourselves  to  inver- 
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tebrates  and  mainly  to  forms  well  known  in  the  British  Isles. 
Prefixed  to  the  account  of  the  members  of  eaoh  class  is  a  kind  of 
glossary  of  the  terms  ordinarily  used  in  the  description  of  such 
of  their  parts  as  are  foand  fossil.  It  is  hoped  that  by  this  means 
the  reality  of  the  distinctions  made  between  the  remains  of 
certain  genera^  and  the  reality  of  the  relationship  between 
others,  may  be  adequately  grasped,  and  that  attention  may  be 
called  to  the  features  which  should  obtain  prominence  in  the 
description  of  a  fossil  form. 

Such  features  may  or  may  not  possess  importance  to  the 
zoologist.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  here  examining 
fossils  from  a  rather  limited  and  geological  standpoint,  our  first 
consideration  being,  what  is  the  age  of  any  series  of  deposits,  and 
secondly,  what  were  the  conditions  previuling  in  the  area  under 
examination  at  the  time  that  any  particular  bed  was  being  laid 
down?  We  have  examined  the  mineral  features  and  have 
classified  the  rocks.  The  age  of  the  deposits  is  a  matter  of 
paramount  interest  and  importance,  and  the  species  of  fossils  are 
our  surest  giiida  The  assemblage  of  genera  will,  howeyer,  be  of 
very  considerable  service  in  the  absence  of  means  of  accurately 
defining  species;  and  this  assemblage,  moreover,  will  generally 
answer  the  question  as  to  the  prevalence  of  fresh-water  or  marine, 
shallow-water  or  deep-water  conditions. 

Hence,  while  the  philosophic  zoologist  may  be  inclined  to 
think  lightly  of  elaborate  specific  distinctions,  the  geologist 
has  to  consider  animals  and  their  remains  from  a  position 
peculiarly  his  own.  While  a  zoologist  looks  vertically  down 
each  lonff  chain  of  life-forms  that  has  yielded  us  an  existing 
species,  the  geologist  endeavours  to  look  horizontally  across  aU 
the  lines  at  once,  cutting,  indeed,  the  complex  structure  of 
chains,  continuous  or  bifurcating,  with  a  plane  that  comes  in 
contact  merely  with  the  contemporaneous  links. 

Moreover,  he  has  to  deal  almost  entirely  with  the  hard  parts 
of  his  animals,  or  with  the  mere  leaves  of  plants  dissociated  from 
reproductive  structures.  His  fossils  must  be  classified  largely 
by  conjecture,  and  often  by  means  of  characters,  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  of  doubtful  zoological  valae. 

In  this  little  book  we  deal  purely  with  the  relics  known  aa 
fossils,  not  by  any  means  ignoring  that  most  fisuicinating  science, 
palseontology,  but  looking  merely  at  one  branch  of  it,  which  we 
might  term  "  sclerography,"  the  description  of  hard  parts  only. 
Questions  of  life-history,  animal  structure,  or  relationship  with 
modom  fbrms,  we  mnst  leave  to  zoologicaJ  and  paleontological 
writers;  and  we  need  scarcely  add  that  an  acquaintance  with 
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such  matters  is  pre-supposed  in  every  serious  student  of  fossil 
remains.  The  worker  who  would,  for  the  purpose  of  an  examina- 
tion or  the  labelling  of  a  collection,  go  through  the  following 
pages  without  looking  beyond  them,  without  endeavouring  to 
picture  a  fossil  as  part  of  a  living  moving  fauna,  may  acquire  a 
number  of  disconnected  &cts,  but  will  scarcely  be  in  a  position 
to  apply  any  one  of  them  to  the  explanation  of  stratified  deposits 
in  the  field. 

The  order  in  which  the  classes  of  organisms  are  here  arranged 
is  purely  utilitarian.  The  Hydrozoa,  Actinozoa,  and  Polyzoa, 
have  thus  been  treated  in  succession,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
sometimes  experienced  in  correctly  assigning  a  fossil  colonial 
organism  to  any  one  of  these  divisions.  The  Lamellibranchiata 
follow  on  the  Brachiopoda,  so  that  the  contrasts  between  the 
two  groups  of  bivalve  shells  may  be  emphasised.  The  Echino- 
dermata  and  the  Annelida  thus  obtain  a  somewhat  late  position ; 
but  even  zoologists  will  hardly  object  to  the  splitting- up  of  the 
heterogeneous  group  of '' Yermes." 

The  genera  selected  are  arranged  simply  under  their  respective 
classes,  and  occasionally  orders,  without  division  into  families. 
The  alliance  between  any  two  or  more  forms  that  may  be  dis- 
cussed is,  however,  pointed  out,  and  a  black  line  between  two 
descriptions  marks  the  passage  to  a  fresh  group  of  types.  Such 
descriptions  as  are  here  given  cover  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
ground,  and,  when  a  specimen  under  examination  fails  to  agree 
in  essential  features  with  any  of  those  quoted,  its  characters 
should  be  written  down,  and  comparison  made  at  the  first 
opportunity  with  examples  in  museums  and  with  the  details  in 
special  works,  such  as  the  volumes  below  mentioned  or  the 
publications  of  the  Palseontographical  Society.  Practice  in 
describing  fossils  will  naturally  develop  greatly  the  observation 
of  their  essential  structures. 

The  division  of  fossil  forms  into  marine,  brackish-water,  or 
firesh-water,  is  naturally  difficult  in  some  cases ;  and  to  reason 
from  analogy  with  modern  forms  is  likely  to  be  misleading. 
But^  from  Sie  association  of  one  fossil  genus  with  another,  and 
from  the  physical  characters  of  the  strata  in  which  they  lie,  we 
can  add  information  on  this  important  point  with  confidence  in 
the  case  of  most  of  the  common  forms  about  to  be  discussed. 


Works  on  Animal  Pal^sontology. 

F.  BsKNABi).— JlSl^ments  de  Pal^ntologie.    BaiUi^re,  Paris,  1896.    Very 
well  illustrated.    See  note  to  Zittbl  helow. 
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P.  FisoHiR.— Manuel  de  Gonchyliologie.  Savy,  Paris,  1887.  On  the 
lines  of  Woodward's  work,  extended  and  brought  admirably  up  to  date. 

HoBRifSS.  ^Elemente  der  Palaeontologie  (PaJaeozoologie).  Y elt  Leipzig, 
1884.  (Also  a  French  edition  by  DoUo ;  pub.  by  Savy,  Paris,  1886).  A 
handy  one-volume  work. 

Nicholson  akb  Ltdxkjur.— Manual  of  Paleontology.  Blackwood, 
1889.    2  vols. 

Philufs.— Manual  of  Geology.    (Physical  Geology,  Stratigra|>hy,  and 


Palsontoloffy.)    Edited  by  R.  ErHXRiDax  and  H.  G.  Sbblmt. 
ft  Go.,  London.    2  vols. 

QnBKBTBDT.— Handbuch  der  Petrefaktenkunde.  Laupp,  TiUnngen,  1885. 
2  vols. 

Stsinhakn.— Elemente  der  PaUontologie.  Engelmann,  Leipzig,  1888- 
1890.    (Especially  clear  figures.)  ,  ^     ,   .,     „  . 

H.  Woods.— Elementary  Palaeontology;  invertebrate.  Cambridge  Um v. 
Press,    drd  ed.,  1902, 

S.  P.  Woodward.— Manual  of  the  MoUusca.  Ist  edit.  pub.  by  Weale, 
1861-6.  Now  pub.  by  Crosby,  Lock  wood  &  Co.  Includes  modern  forms, 
and  is  in  many  respects  a  classic. 

A.  Smith  Woodwabd.— Outlines  of  Vertebrate  Palaeontology.  Cam- 
bridge Univ.  Press,  1898. 

ZiTTBL.— (i.)  Handbuch  der  Palaeontologie.  Oldenbourg,  Leipzig,  1876 
and  onwards.    (French  edition  bv  Barrois ;  pub.  by  Doin,  Paris.)    4  vols. 

(ii.)  GrundztLge  der  Palaeontolo^e  (Palaeozoologie).  2nd  ed.,  1903-5. 
This  involves  many  revisions  of  points  in  the  previous  *' Handbuch,"  and 
like  the  work  of  "bernard,  forms  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  works 
extant.  A  considerably  modified  English  version  by  C.  R.  Eastman  and 
others  is  published  by  MaomiUan  (3  vols.,  1900,  &o.). 


Mods  of  Occurrenov  and  Prbberyatioh  of  Fossils. 

Some  rocks,  from  their  mineral  and  physical  constitution,  are 
admirable  preservers  of  fossils,  while  others  contain  few  or,  per- 
haps, none.  In  this  latter  case  diligent  search  must  be  made 
for  casts  and  impressions,  and  concretions  of  ironstone,  silica, 
Ac.,  must  be  examined  for  their  included  and  protected  fossils. 
Even  if  there  are  no  fossils,  it  may  still  be  possible  to  correlate 
the  strata  with  others  in  which  fossils  are  abundant. 

Thus  sandstones  are  often  devoid  of  fossils  for  various  reasons. 
Apart  from  their  permeability,  the  coarser  grit€  and  the  con- 
glomerates would  be  likely  only  to  contain  fragments,  since  the 
materials  would  grind  delicate  shells  to  pieces  during  the  actual 
deposition  of  the  rock. 

Olays  preserve  shells  excellently,  but  extraction  when  the 
rock  is  moist  is  almost  hopeless.  The  dried  talus  at  the  foot  of  a 
olay-exposure,  or  the  small  rubbly  lumps  thrown  aside  in  a  brick- 
pit  and  broken  up  by  sun-cracks,  may  be  turned  over  with  great 
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advantage.  Now  and  then  slabs  or  lumps  can  be  cut  oat  and 
allowed  to  drj  slowly  on  a  shelf  at  home.     (See  p.  198.) 

The  concretions  of  calcareous  or  phosphatic  matter,  or  of  clay- 
ironstone,  in  clays  must  be  broken  open  in  the  search  for  fossils, 
since  they  split  fairly  along  the  planes  of  bedding  and  often 
reveal  shells  in  excellent  condition. 

In  clays  the  fossils  are  often  pyritised,  the  material  being 
commonly  marcasite,  the  decomposable  form.  Casts,  true  pseu- 
domorphs,  and  nodular  concretionary  aggregations  surrounding 
fossils,  occur  in  this  material.  The  cubic  iron  pjrrites  (pyrite) 
is  stable;  but  the  less  lustrous  marcasite  goes  to  pieces  gradually, 
and  specimens  become  reduced  in  the  cabinet  to  an  efflorescent 
powdery  mass.  Coating  the  fossil  with  varnish,  or  boiling  in 
paraffln,  will  retard,  if  it  will  not  entirely  stop,  this  very 
deleterious  process. 

Limestones  are  a  fruitful  source  of  fossils,  since  they  so  com- 
monly originate  in  the  accumulation  of  organic  remains.  But 
the  extraction  of  individual  specimens  is  o^n  difficult  enough. 
We  have  mentioned  this  matter  and  the  cleaning  of  fossils  when 
dealing  with  the  limestones  as  rocks.  Suitable  specimens  will 
often  occur  weathered  out  in  the  water-ways  of  the  rock,  whether 
joint-sur£BLCes  or  conspicuous  planes  of  bedding.  In  compact 
limestones  the  edges  of  the  fossil  shells  are  again  and  again  seen, 
but  recognisable  forms  are  only  to  be  obtained  by  turning  over 
blocks  that  have  been  long  exposed  upon  the  talus,  or  by  splitting 
mass  after  mass  until  a  fortunate  fracture  occurs  which  passes 
round  and  not  through  some  resisting  fossil. 

In  dolomites  the  shellsi  corals,  &c.,  are  often  lost  by  solution 
and  reorystaUisation  during  the  mineral  changes  in  the  mass. 

In  all  limestones  fossils  are  liable  to  be  preserved  as  casts 
in  flint,  or  other  varieties  of  chalcedony.  The  shell  itself  breaks 
away  on  disintegration  of  the  rock,  and  the  siliceous  casts  are 
found  as  **  derived  fossils  "  in  gravds  of  far  later  date,  as  on  the 
Surrey  Downs. 

Pseudomorphs  or  casts  in  carbonate  of  iron,  hflomatite,  &a, 
may  be  expected. 

u  nder  the  head  of  Shelly  Limestone  reference  has  been  made 
to  the  work  done  in  the  determination  of  the  constitution  of 
shells — i.0.,  whether  they  consist  of  caldte  or  aragonite  (p.  201). 
Some,  as  Lingula,  contain  a  great  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

We  have  tJso  mentioned  various  modes  of  extraction  of  small 
fossils  from  clays,  iic*    Such  isolated  specimens  may  be  mounted 

*For  <*  Modem  Methods  in  the  Study  of  FoesilB,"  see  A.  S.  Woodward, 
Proe.  Oeol.  Amoo.,  vol  xix.  (1906),  p.  69. 
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like  sand-grains,  either  as  opaqae  or  transparent  objects.  Many 
collectors  mount  larger  fossils  with  fish-glue  or  other  cement^ 
upon  wooden  tablets,  the  label  being  affixed  below;  but  both 
surfaces  of  the  shell  should  be  represented,  and  for  all  collec- 
tions a  loose  specimen  in  a  card  tray  *  is  probably  best  The 
specimen  should  have  a  number  upon  it,  corresponding  to  that 
on  the  label  in  the  tray.  Small  forms  can  be  conyeniently 
kept  in  little  glass  specimen- tubes  with  corks,  which  are  to 
be  obtained  of  any  dealer  in  natural  history  objects ;  they  can 
thus  be  inspected  easily  from  all  points  of  view  without  actual 
handling.  A  label-slip  can  be  written  and  placed  within  the 
tube  itself. 

Collections,  of  course,  yary  greatly  according  to  the  district 
which  it  is  most  important  to  represent.  In  our  concluding 
pages  we  give  a  suggested  list  of  typical  fossils  from  the  principal 
divisions  of  the  strata  of  the  British  Isles,  with  a  few  foreign 
additions  to  render  the  series  more  continuous  from  the  point 
of  view  of  geological  time.  It  is  very  easy  to  improve  upon 
this  list  by  the  addition  of  further  forms ;  but  we  trust  that  as 
a  basis,  and  as  the  nucleus  of  a  collection,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  fairly  representative.  Some  of  the  forms,  such  as  Olenellus, 
though  very  characteristic  when  found,  are  too  rare  to  have  a 
a  place  in  ordinary  collections. 

Lastly,  in  procuring  characteristic  fossils,  we  must  carefully 
note  in  the  field  the  distinction  between  the  remains  of  animals 
that  were  contemporaneous  with  the  deposition  of  the  strata  and 
those  which  have  been  washed  in  as  derived  fossils  from  earlier 
formations.  The  effects  of  rolling  and  rounding  on  the  latter 
can  generally  be  detected,  and  such  fossils  have  often,  moreover, 
undergone  considerable  mineral  change.  They  may  also  be 
found  to  be  filled  with  material  differing  from  that  by  which 
they  are  now  surrounded — a  very  useful  and  interesting 
observation. 

*  Snoh  trays  cost  about  5b.  to  lOs.  a  gross,  acoording  to  sise.  Mr.  A. 
Kent,  11  Nassau  Street,  Shaftesbuiy  Avenue,  London,  is  a  well-known 
maker. 
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Table  of  the  Terms  used  in  bbfebbino  to  the  Geological 
Formations. 


O 
esq 

O 


o 


a 


Post-Pliogenb  and  Regent  (including  the  present  time). 

Pliocene. 

Miocene. 

Oliqocenb. 

Eocene. 

^Uppbb  Obetaceous{(^^«^;.^2^^'  *^^  ^PP^  ^^^^  i»^ 

LowEB  Cretaceous  I  <^^^  .*^.^^^^  ^'^^  ^-  Oremsand 
\  in  Britain). 

I  Upper  (Oxford  Clay  to  Purbeck;  with  Tiffumian). 
Jurassic.  <  Middle  {Mid/ord  Sanda  to  Combrash). 

{  Lower  {Liiis}. 
Trias  (including  HhcUic). 


O 


Permian. 

Carboniferous. 

Devonian. 

Gotlandian*  (Llandovery  to  Ludlow  Series  in  Britain). 

Ordovician  (ilran^  to  Bala  Series  in  Britain). 

Cambrian  (Taoonian  to  Tremadoo  Series  in  Britain). 


^o^e. — Range  of  Genera. — it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  range  of 
a  genus  in  time,  as  stated  in  text-books,  must  always  be  liable  to  extension 
through  new  discoveries.  Henoe  it  is  of  more  importance  to  realise  the 
time  and  conditions  of  maximum  development  of  a  genus  than  to  define  its 
exact  horizons  of  appearance  and  disappearance,  which,  indeed,  can  never 
be  more  than  approximately  known. 


•  This  term  was  proposed  by  De  Lapparent  {"  Traits  de  G^logie,"  3me. 
Ai.,  1893,  p.  748)  for  the  *•  Upper  Silurian,"  as  a  parallel  with  I^pworth's 
**  Ordovician  "  for  the  "  Lower  Silurian"  strata. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

V0B8IL     GBNBBIO     TTPia 


1  BhizopocbL 

A.   FOBAMINIFBBA. 

Modern  forms  of  the  sheila  of  these  protozoans  may  almost 
invariably  be  sifted  out,  or  selected  by  the  eye,  from  the  finer 
material  of  our  beaches.  While  some  are  built  up  of  aggluti- 
nated sand^grains,  spicules,  &c,  ('^Arenaceous"  types),  the 
majority  met  with  are  calcareous.  The  latter  hh  into  two 
divisions,  the  "Imperforate''  types  and  the  "Perforate,"  so  named 
from  the  absence  or  presence  of  minute  perforations  in  the  shell. 

Under  the  microscope,  the  calcareous  shells,  when  isolated, 
are  not  so  perfectly  transparent  as  the  siliceous  shells  of  the 
Badiolaria;  in  the  perforate  forms  the  minute  tubules  of  the 
walls  give  fragments  a  fibrous  effect  when  viewed  sideways, 
and  a  pitted  effect  when  looked  at  from  the  outside  or  inside 
of  the  shell.  With  crossed  nicols  these  calcareous  shells  show 
the  dark  cross  due  to  the  fibrous  aggregate  structure  (p.  149), 
and  their  anisotropic  character  is  a  ready  means  of  distinguish- 
ing them  from  the  istropic  siliceous  skeletons  of  radiolaria, 
sponges,  or  diatoms. 

Glauconite  is  frequently  found  in  association  with  these  shells, 
partially  or  completely  filling  the  chambers  with  a  darkish 
green  deposit.  Casts  are  thus  formed  of  the  interior,  and  may 
remain  in  rocks  after  the  complete  removal  of  the  shell. 

Some  practice  will  be  required  in  picking  out  foraminifera 
from  among  other  small  shells,  such  as  young  gastropods  and 
bivalves,  which  may  only  distantly  suggest  the  corresponding 
adult  forms.  In  sections,  the  chambered  character  of  all  typical 
foraminifera  is  sure  to  be  successfully  revealed.  The  mode  of 
making  sections  of  isolated  forms  is  described  on  p.  129. 

For  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  characters  and  variety  of  type 
of  this  important  rock-building  group,  we  may  refer  to  the  plates 
illustrating  Mr.  Brady's  magnificent ''  Challenger"  Report 


(a.)  ImperforaU  Caloa/reou»  Shells, 

Shells  probably  formed  of  aragonite,  and  resembling  white 
porcelain  (whence  the  group-name  *'  Porcellanea") ;  without  per- 
forations in  the  external  wall^  excepting  at  the  terminal '' mouth  ** 
or  along  the  outer  fitoe  of  the  last  series  of  chambers  in  some 
coiled  forms  (as  along  the  margin  of  Orbitolites).  Marine; 
generally  shallow  water. 

Miliola  (or  *'  Miliolites")- — ^Formed  of  pillow-shaped  chambers 
which  succeed  one  another  in  a  spiral,  the  plane  of  which  is  in 
some  varieties  shifted  during  growth.  The  chambers  lap  round 
and  conceal  the  preceding  ones  partially  or  entirely^  and  many 
subgenera  have  been  established  on  variations  in  this  character. 
Sections  are,  however,  very  charaoteristia  Trioi  to  BecerU; 
particularly  Cainoxaic 

(b.)  Per/artUe  CcUcareous  ShdU. 

Galcite  shell,  transparent  and  glassy-looking  ('^Yitrea")  in 
modem  examples,  with  abundant  perforations  over  all  the 
sur&ce.  The  fiUing-up  of  these  pores  gives  fossil  examples  a 
duller  appearance.  Long  delicate  spines  project  from  the  surfisM>e 
of  some  genera,  but  are  very  rarely  seen,  even  as  stumps,  in 
preparations.  Marine ;  shells  found  at  2,500  &thoms  at  present 
day,  but  they  often  sink  from  surface. 

Lagena. — A  single  chamber  shaped  like  a  Florence-oil  flask, 
with  or  without  an  elongated  neck.  Surface  smooth  or  ribbed. 
Gotkmdian  to  Recent. 

Nodosaria. — A  series  of  Lagena-like  chambers  succeeding  and 
partially  overlapping  one  another  in  a  straight  line  (a  curved 
variety  is  called  Dentalina).  -The  last  and  largest  chamber  shows 
a  terminal  mouth,  corresponding  to  the  neck  in  lagena.  C7ar- 
honiferouB^  but  mostly  later  and  Recent. 

Textnlaria. — Chambers  in  two  series,  united  along  one  side, 
those  on  one  hand  alternating  with  those  on  the  other.  Viewed 
sideways,  this  gives  the  effect  of  plaited  work,  the  chambers 
being  elongated  in  an  outward  direction.  Arenaceous  forms 
with  similar  structure  are  common.  Particularly  Cretaceous. 
Closely  allied  forms  abundant  in  Ga/rhon\feTaas,    Also  Recent, 

Globigerina.  —  Chambers  spheroidal,  agglomerated  on  one 
another  and  partially  overlapping,  often  with  a  trace  of  spiral 
arrangement,  the  largest  and  latest  chamber  having  a  slit-like 
mouth.  A  very  common  pelagic  form.  Trias  to  Recent;  par- 
ticularly Cretaceous  and  Cainazoio. 
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Botalia. — Chambers  succeeding  one  another  in  a  spiral,  all  the 
coils  of  which  are  visible  on  the  upper  surface.  In  sections  the 
septa  between  the  chambers  are  seen  to  be  double,  and  there  is 
a  veiT  interesting  approach  to  the  canal -system  of  the  walls  of 
the  NummulinidfiB.  Jur<u8ic  to  EecerU;  abundant  in  Cretaceoua 
and  onwards. 

Nnmmnlites  (fig.  46). — Chambers  arranged  spirally  and  entirely 


Fig.  ^.—Nummvlitea  kevigcUtu  (Braoklesham  Beds).  (1)  Viewed  from 
above;  (2)  vertical  section;  and  (3)  horizontal  sections,  embedded 
in  the  rock. 

embracing  the  earlier  coils,  thus  imitating  some  types  of 
ammonite.  The  whole  form  consequently  becomes  lenticular, 
and  the  great  number  of  the  chambers  is  only  realised  on 
fracture.  The  shell  breaks  easily  across,  in  the  rock  or  when 
isolated,  and  shows  on  its  circular  sections  a  close  spiral  with 
numerous  curved  septa,  and  on  its  cross-sections  the  extended 
saddle-like  shape  of  the  chambers,  their  investing  prolongations 
being  crossed  by  little  bars.  The  shell  often  measures  2  or  3  cm. 
in  diameter,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  6  cm.  The  surface  is 
typically  smooth,  sometimes  showing  wavy  linear  markings. 
An  undulated  folded  appearance  is  characteristic  of  the  larger 
specimens.  The  great  size  of  this  foraminifer  and  its  abundance 
on  certain  horizons  make  it  an  important  rock-constituent. 

In  a  sub-genus  Assilina  the  coils  do  not  overlap,  so  that  the 
spiral  form  is  visible  at  the  surface. 

In  section  the  septa  are  seen  to  be  double,  and  the  ''inter- 
mediate skeleton "  with  its  canal-system  is  well  developed,  the 
walls  being  greatly  thickened  byit. 

Carbon^eratu  to  Recent,  very  abundant  in  the  Eocene 
("Nummulitic  strata").    Small  forms  still  living. 

Orbitoides. — In  form,  size,  and  outer  appearance  much  like 
Nummulites,  but  shows  when  broken  across  a  great  number  of 
small  chambers  lying  in  layers  above  and  below  a  median  band 
of  more  regular  and  larger  ones.     In  sections  parallel  to  the 
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layers,  the  chambers  oi  the  median  layer  are  seeh  to  be  divided 
from  one  another  by  straight  septa,  which  alternate  in  position 
in  the  successive  coils  of  the  shell.  Canal-system  well  developed 
between  the  chambers  and  in  the  septa. 

U.  Cretaceous  to  Miocene,     Very  abundant  in  Eocene, 
Fasnlina. — Spindle-shaped,  some  10  mm.  long.     The  coiling 
takes  place  spirally  round  an  axis.     The  somewhat  irregular 
septa  are  not  double,  and  there  is  no  canal-system. 
CarhomfBroua  and  Permian. 

(o.)  SheUe  Formed  hy  Agglutination, 

A  number  of  these,  built  up  of  sand  grains  and  other  particles, 
occur  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  and  thenceforward.  (See 
Textularia,  p.  295). 

Saccammina. — Shell  like  Lagena,  but  with  two  short  necks  at  op- 
posite ends ;  sometimes  these  necks  serve  to  connect  adjacent  shelLs, 
and  a  form  like  Nodosaria  arises.  On  weathered  surfaces  of  lime- 
stone the  cells  stand  out  like  little  globes  some  3  mm.  in  diameter. 

When  broken  or  in  section,  the  wall  is  seen  to  be  thick  and 
arenaceous. 

Garhoniferoue,    Also  known  in  Recent. 

Endothyra. — Allied  to  Rotalia,  but  the  shell  is  largely  built 
up  by  agglutination  of  calcareous  grains.  Mouth  simple,  on 
inner  margin  of  last  chamber. 

CarhontferouSn 

B.  Radiolabia. 

The  remains  of  these  are  rarely  found  fossil  (see  p.  211), 
though  they  have  been  claimed  as  occurring  even  in  the  oldest 
rocks.*  The  skeleton  is  siliceons,  and  is  colourless,  transparent, 
and  isotropic  under  the  microscope.  Globular  and  helmet-shaped 
forms  are  common,  though  a  few  are  discoidal.  Forms  with  one 
globe  within  another  are  very  typical.  The  perforations  are 
bolder  than  those  of  the  foraminifera,  and  fragments  thus 
resemble  a  network ;  fiedrly  coarse  spines  and  rod-like  pro- 
longations are  common.  A  few  of  the  skeletons  consist  of 
disconnected  spicules.  One  of  the  best  known  fossil  deposits 
of  radiolarians  is  the  Miocene  '< earth"  of  Barbados,  which 
is  a  favourite  object  with  microscopic  dealers,  and  in  which 
the   characters   of   the    skeletons  can   be   admirably  studied. 

*S6e  David,  Proc,  Zmn.  Boc  N.  8,  W.,  1896,  pp.  553  and  571 ;  Hinde, 
Ann,  and  Mag,  Nat.  Hist,  July,  1890,  and  Quart.  Joum,  QeoL  Soc.,  voL 
zlix.  (1893),  p.  215,  pi.  iv.  For  Cretaoeoiu  forms,  and  a  discassion  of  the 
solution  of  Radiolarian  skeletons,  see  Hill  and  Jukes-Browne,  ibid.,  voL  li 
(1895),  p.  600. 
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Some  few  of  the  radiolaria  are  flattened  or  discoidal ;  but  they 
cannot  be  confused  with  diatoms,  owing  to  the  far  more  delicate 
markings  of  the  ktter.     Radiolaria  should  always  be  looked  for 
in  sections  of  flint  (chert). 
The  radiolaria  are  marine. 

II.  SpongisB  (Porifera). 

We  deal  here  only  with  those  sponges  that  possessed  a  cal- 
careous or  siliceous  skeleton.  They  are  frequently  represented 
(as  has  been  described  on  p.  211)  merely  by  isolated  spicules,  or 
by  casts  of  these  remaining  in  the  flinty  layers  of  the  rock. 

The  principal  terms  used  in  describing  fossil  sponges  are : — 

Frineipal  CcwUy  or  Gloaoa. — The  large  central  cavity,  such  as 
the  hollow  in  cup-shaped  forms. 

Osculum, — The  exhalent  aperture  constituting  the  mouth  of 
this  cavity.     See  Ostia  below. 

GcmaJls, — Tubes  traversing  the  skeletal  mesh. 

Ostia. — The  terminal  openings  of  the  canals,  placed  commonly 
in  the  wall  of  the  large  cavity.     Often  also  called  Oscula. 

Pores, — Smaller  inhalent  openings  in  the  surfli.ce  of  the  mesh, 
connected  with  the  canals  when  these  are  present. 

Spicules. — The  bodies  that  build  up  the  main  mesh-work. 

Dermal  Spictdes. — Small  bodies  of  various  form,  even  globular, 
found  mostly  in  the  outer  layers  of  the  sponge. 

The  sponges  here  treated  of  are  marine. 


A.  SiuoEouB  SpoNass. 

The  isolated  spicules  (fig.  47)  are  typically  rod-like^  with  an 
axial  canal,  so  that  fragments  under  the  microscope,  being  clear 
and  colourless,  resemble  pieces  of  minute  thermometer-tubes. 
These  rods  may  bifurcate,  may  meet  in  solid  or  delicately 
hollowed  nodes,  and  may  acquire,  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
sponge,  a  great  variety  of  form.  The  dermal  spicules  are  often 
widely  different  from  those  constituting  the  main  mass  of  the 
skeleton. 

The  siliceous  spicules  are  soluble  in  hot  caustic  potash  solu- 
tions. In  nature,  moreover,  they  are  frequently  represented  by 
pseudomorphs,  whether  in  iron  pyrites  or  limonite,  as  occurs  in 
our  Cretaceous  beds,  or  calcite,  as  in  some  Jurassic  strata  of 
South  Oermany.  Hence,  while  some  most  delicate  specimens 
can  be  extracted  firom  their  calcareous  matrix  by  treatment  with 
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dilnte  acid,  others  will  dissolve  away  in  a  maimer  most  disap- 
poinfcing  to  the  collector,  however  fall  of  interest  the  experience 
may  be  from  a  mineral  point  of  view. 


Fig.  47.— Sand  containhiff  abundant  Spiotdes  of  Siliceous  Sponges.  Hythe 
Beds,  Tilbnrstow  HB),  Surrey,  x  40.  g.  Dark  and  almost  opaque 
granules  of  glauoonite.  A,  Hezactinellid  spicules.  /,  Lithistid  spicules, 
a  large  one  occurring  near  the  centre  of  the  field.  «,  Grains  of  angular 
quartz  sand.  ^  Tetraotinellid  spicules  of  various  types.  The  detached 
rods  belons  also,  in  all  probability,  to  tetractinefiid  forms.  In  all 
these  spicules  the  canal  is  liable  to  become  rather  prominent,  through 
its  enlargement  by  solution  and  subsequent  infilling  with  glauoonite  or 
fine  clay. 


Order  1.  MoNAcmNELLiDiB. 


Spicules  consisting  of  a  single  ray,  pointed  at  both  end& 
GUona. — Though  the  spicules  are  not  known  in  the  fosiiil 
species,  the  borings  of  this  sponge  are  found,  commonly  as  casts 
formed  by  silica.  These  casts  are  like  little  flattened  nodules, 
about  3  mm.  in  diameter,  connected  by  threads,  also  of  flint ; 
they  represent  the  chambers  excavated  by  the  sponge  and  the 
delicate  passages  (''stolons')  which  led  from  one  to  another. 
The  shell-substance  in  which  the  borings  were  made  has  in  such 
cases  been  removed  after  the  infiltration  of  the  silica. 
OoUandian  (1)  to  HeeerU. 
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Order  2.  Tetbaotinellidjb. 

The  typical  spicules  consist  of  four  rays,  three  of  which  branch 
out,  making  equal  angles,  from  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  much 
longer  ray.  Dr.  Hinde  states  that  the  spicules  occurring  in  the 
flints  and  cherts  **in  the  Oolite,  the  Lower  and  Upper  Green 
Sand,  and  the  Upper  Chalk  are  principally  of  Tebractinellid 
sponges,"  *"  the  remains  of  which  are  not  satisfactory  enough 
for  generic  determination  (fig.  47). 


Orders.  Lithibtida. 

Typical  spicules  irregularly  branching,  and  set  with  little 
knotty  outgrowths;  often  closely  interlacing  at  the  ends.  A 
four-radial  type  is  occasionally  set  up,  especially  among  the  dermal 
spicules,  some  of  which  may,  however,  be  monoaxial. 

Doiyderma. — Cylindrical,  often  branching,  with  numerous 
vertical  canals  running  up  the  main  body  and  the  branches. 
These  are  often  infilled  by  flint  and  much  obscured. 

Typically  Cretaceoiis  (Alfyian  to  Senonian).  Known  in  Car- 
boniferous. 

Siphonia. — Commonly  pear-shaped  or  like  the  bud  of  a  tulip, 
with  a  short  or  long  stalk,  which  has,  when  perfect,  rootlets  at 
the  end.  Principal  cavity  reaching  from  apex  to  about  centre 
of  sponge  (often  filled  with  silica),  with  the  ostia  of  canals 
opening  into  it.  Canals  forming  a  curved  series  running 
roughly  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  sponge  and  down  into  the 
stalk ;  a  second  series  of  smaller  tubes  crosses  these  obliquely 
down  from  the  exterior  to  the  interior  of  the  sponge.  When 
viewed  from  above,  canals  are  commonly  seen  radiating  from  the 
edge  of  the  great  osculum. 

Cretaceous ;  particularly  Upper  Greensand  to  Senonian. 

Hallirhoa. — Like  Siphonia,  but  divided  into  lobes  by  depres- 
sions of  the  surface,  which  radiate  from  the  stalk  and  even  run 
vertically  up  the  whole  body  of  the  spooge. 

Cretaceous  (U,  Greensand). 

Order  4.  HsxAoriNELLiDiB. 

Spicules  with  six  rays,  meeting  at  right  angles  in  a  "  node ; '' 
these  spicules  are  often  united  by  their  ends  so  as  to  form  a 

*  Catalogue  of  Foaml  Sponges.  British  Museum,  1883  (with  plates), 
p.  28. 
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fltructare  of  beautiful  regularity,  resembling  that  produced  by  the 
crossing  poles  of  a  scaffold.     Dermal  spicules  of  various  form. 

Ventriculites. — Cup-shaped,  narrowed  or  expanded,  not  branch- 
ing, with  rootlets  at  base.  Wall  delicately  folded,  the  axes  of 
the  folds  running  from  the  margin  of  the  cup  to  the  base,  and 
the  folds  being  almost  in  contact  with  one  another.  Principal 
cavity  very  deep,  with  ostia  of  radial  canals  opening  on  it  in 
vertical  rows.  These  canals  do  not  reach  the  outer  surface; 
others  open  similarly  on  the  outer  surface,  but  do  not  reach  the 
principal  cavity.  The  vertical  rows  of  ostia  are  sometimes 
represented  by  furrows.  Spicular  mesh  furly  regular,  and  easily 
seen  in  sections ;  often  replaced  in  Chalk  specimens  by  limonite, 
derived  from  marcasite.  The  base  of  the  sponge  is,  moreover, 
often  surrounded  and  infilled  by  compact  flint,  while  the  upper 
part  of  the  cup  has  been  dissolved  away  or  is  represented  by  a 
mere  impression  or  a  ferruginous  stain. 

Plocoscyphia. — ^An  irregular  mass  formed,  as  it  were,  by  the 
crumpling  and  rolling  together  of  a  sheet-like  hexactinellid  wall, 
so  that  a  number  of  roughly  circular  or  greatly  elongated 
apertures  are  left,  each  of  which  may  represent  an  osculum. 
The  walls  of  the  irregular  tubes  thus  formed  sometimes  show 
ostia,  and  are  constructed  of  a  regular  hexactinellid  mesh. 
Beplaced  by  iron  pyrites  at  times. 

Cretaceous  (particularly  Cenomanian  and  Turanian), 

Note,— The  earlier  Palaeozoic  sponges  have  some  relation  to  the  Hexacti- 
nellidse,  but  are  represented  by  a  surface- web  only.  The  spicules  in  this  are 
plain  rectangalar  crosses,  with  smaller  ones  set  in  each  square  formed  by 
the  union  of  their  arms,  and  yet  smaller  crosses  in  the  subordinate  squares 
thus  produced.  The  arms  of  all  these  cross-shaped  spicules  lie  parallel  and 
perpendicular  to  those  of  the  primary  cross,  until  detached  by  fracture  of 
the  layer.  A  tvpe  is  the  Cambrian  ProtOSpongia,  the  spicules  being 
Bometmies  pyritised,  sometimes  mere  impressions  in  the  shalee. 


B,  Caloabeoub  SpoNaB& 

The  fossil  types  come  under  the  family  of  the  Pharetrones,  in 
which  there  is  a  thick  wall,  with  a  dermal  layer  rarely  well  pre- 
served. The  calcareous  spicules  are  mostly  formed  of  three  rays 
meeting  at  120'',  or  at  times  of  four  rays  and  even  one  ray.  By 
almost  complete  suppression  of  one  ray,  some  three  rayed  spicules 
appear  monoaxial.  The  spicules  are  commonly  grouped  in 
fibrous  bundles.  (See  SoUas,  Jaimi,  R,  GeoL  Soc,  Ireland^  voL 
vii.,  p.  37.) 
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The  ready  decompoflition  of  the  spicules  makes  the  form  of  the 
sponge  more  relied  on  in  this  diyision  than  is  the  case  in  the 
nliceous  sponges.  The  substance  of  the  wall  may,  indeed,  during 
foBsilisation  become  merely  an  irregular  calcareous  tissue. 

Penmidella  ^PeroneUa).  —  Tubuhur,  cylindrical,  sometimes 
branching.  Principal  cavity  extends  to  base;  round  osculum 
at  summit     No  canal-system  in  the  thick  wall 

Devonian  to  Cretaceous  ;  especially  abundant  in  Jurasiic  and 
Cretaceotu, 

Tremacystia. — Form  much  like  Peronidella ;  sometimes  club- 
shaped.  The  tubular  cavity  is  crossed  by  dome-like  or  flatter 
partitions,  the  chambers  thus  formed  communicating  by  a  hole 
in  the  centre  of  the  partition,  or  by  holes  in  the  sides  of  a  tube, 
which  runs  from  one  partition  to  the  other  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  sponge.     Minute  canals  in  the  wall. 

The  characteristic  internal  structure  is  easily  seen  in  broken 
specimens.     This  genus  (Hinde)  includes  Steinmann's  Bamiflia. 

Cretaceous ;  mostly  Lcwer  Cr^aceous, 

Bhaphidonema. — Oup-shaped,  expanded  or  narrower.  A  com- 
pact dermal  layer  extends  over  either  the  outer  or  inner  surface; 
this  is  pierced  by  ostia  in  all  species  but  R.  fofrringdonemse, 
Oanals  traverse  the  wall  approximately  perpendicular  to  the 
surface. 

Cretaceous, 

III.  Hydrozoa. 

The  body  formed  by  the  aggregate-growth  of  these  colonial 
organisms  is  styled  the  Hydrosome.  Where  the  hydroid  polype 
possesses  a  cup-like  cell,  this  is  styled  the  Hydrotheca, 


A.  Forms  with  a  Massive  Calcareous  Base  from  which  the 

POLTPES   protruded  DURING  LiFE. 

Stromatopora. — The  base  is  built  up  of  mammillated  layers 
which,  with  the  columnar  structures  that  connect  them,  form 
an  irregularly  reticulated  structure.  In  section  little  tubes  with 
horizontal  partitions  are  also  seen  in  the  mass,  and  in  these  the 
polypes  are  believed  to  have  lived.  The  mass  is  often  15  or  20 
cm.  across,  and  is  roughly  hemispherical,  the  surfiu^e  showing 
small  mound -like  elevations. 

OcUcmdian  and  Dewmian. 

Labecbia. — The  base  is  rather  compact  to  the  eye,  and  its 
under  side  is  smooth,  with  some  concentric  wrinkles.    The  upper 
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snrfaoe  is  set  with  nnmeroua  tubercles,  which  are  not  perforated, 
and  which  are  the  ends  of  columns  rising  from  below.  In 
vertical  sections  a  cellular  irregular  calcareous  tissue  fills  the 
interspaces  between  these  columns.  The  polypes  are  belieyed  to 
have  lived  merely  on  the  surface  of  the  calcareous  and  often 
encrusting  base  which  we  now  find* 

Ordovician  and  GoUandicm;  some  in  Devonian, 

£.  Gbaftolites. 

The  hydrothecflB  are  arranged  along  an  external  flexible 
chitinous  axis,  and  their  cavities  are  connected  internally. 
The  solid  axis  (Virgula)  is  often  prolonged  without  bearing 
hydrothecffi.  At  one  end  of  the  axis  in  perfect  specimens  is 
a  triangular  body,  the  <  icula,  from  which  the  hydrosome  arises. 
The  hydrothecsd  nearest  the  sicula  are  the  smallest,  and  are 
sometimes  absent  about  this  point  of  the  hydrosome.  The 
chitinous  hydrosomes  are  commonly  flattened  into  mere  films 
upon  the  surfaces  of  shales.  The  Graptolites  are  Cambrian,  Ordo- 
vieiany  and  Gotlandian,  the  branched  forms,  and  those  with  two 
rows  of  hydrothecsB  on  one  axis,  being  the  earlier.  At  present, 
investigators  of  graptolites  are  likely  to  pay  less  attention  to  the 
form  of  the  hydrosome  than  to  the  modifications  of  the  hydro- 
thecffi  (see  Nicholson  and  Marr,  "  Phylogeny  of  the  Graptolites," 
GeoL  Mag.y  1895,  p.  529).  For  recent  views  on  their  mode  of 
life  and  flotation,  see  Roemer  and  Freeh,  <*  Lethea  geognostica," 
Bd.  L;L£S(1897),  p.  552 

The  graptolites  are  marine. 

Diplograptus. — Hydrotheca  forming  two  rows,  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  common  axis.  The  hydrothec»  are  set  obliquely  and 
in  contact  laterally.     Ordomcian  and  L,  GoUandian. 

Glimacograptus. — Similar,  but  hydrothecss  set  at  right  angles 
to  axis  and  separated  latendly.     Ordovician  and  L.  Gotlandian. 

Monograptns. — Hydrothece  forming  one  row  and  in  contact. 
Hydrosome  commonly  straight;  sometimes  coiled  spirally,  in 
one  plane  or  like  a  screw.     Gotlandian. 

Rastrites. — Hydrothec»  forming  one  row  on  the  convex  side 
of  a  thin  spiral  axis,  and  distinctly  separated  laterally  from  one 
another.     Z.  Gotlandian. 

Didymograptus, — ^Hydrosome  formed  of  two  equal  branches 
united  by  the  sicula;  hydrothecss  in  a  single  row  on  each  branch 
and  in  contact  laterally.  The  branches  are  sometimes  spread 
widely  apart;  sometimes  they  form  a  V,  and  the  openings  of 
the  hydrothecsB  on  one  row  thus  almost  DsMe  those  on  the  other. 
Ordovician. 
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AomroioA. 


Note,— In  Dictyonema  the  hydroeome  is  oompoaed  of  a  great  nnmber  of 
radiating  branohea  connected  by  little  cross-rods  so  as  to  form  a  net-work. 
These  branches  in  reality  consist  of  hydrothecsB  arranged  in  linear  series, 
with  their  apertures  at  the  upper  ends.  No  common  axis  occurs  (Roemer, 
op,  eU.,  p.  670).     Cambrian  to  Devonian, 

IV.  Actinozoa. 
The  forms  here  mentioned  belong  entirely  to  the  corals  which 
possess  calcareous  skeletons.  The  material 
is  in  most  modem  types  aragonite;  but 
Mr.  Sorby  believes  that  in  the  Palieozoic 
forms  it  was  originally  caloite,  as  now 
found.     All  are  marine. 

While  the  older  division  of  corals  into 
Octocoralla,  Tetracoralla,  and  Hezaooralla^ 
seems  likely  to  be  abandoned,  we  cannot 
yet  regard  any  later  system  of  classifica- 
tion as  approaching  finality.  The  general 
structures  embodied  in  the  '<  Tetracoralla  "* 
represent  an  early  type,  though  their  fre- 
quent bilateral  symmet>*y  may  have  been 
based  upon  a  still  earlier  six-rayed  type. 
At  present^  the  division  into  Alcyonaria 
and  Madreporaria  is  all  that  will  be  here 
attempted. 

Terms  used : — 

Tkeea, — ^The  bounding  wall  of  the  cup 
occupied  by  the  individual  coral-polype; 
often  only  feebly  developed. 

JSpitheca. — A  smooth  external  covering 
to  the  theca,  or  to  the  base  and  sides  of  a 
compound  corallum. 

CosUb, — Vertical  ridges  projecting  from 
the  outside  of  the  theca  and  forming  ribs 
which  generally  correspond  to  the  septa. 
When,  as  in  many  older  corals,  they  alter- 
nate with  the  septa,  they  have  been  called 
"RugsB." 

Calyx, — The  cup-like  depression  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  skeleton,  occupied  by 
the  alimentary  cavity  during  life. 
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View  of  the  calyx 
from  above  ;  a  flat- 
tened columella  is  in 
the  centre;  the  septa 
form  two  series,  and 
the  edffes  of  upturned 
dissepmients  are  also 
seen.  6,  Vertical 
section  passing 
through  the  colu- 
mella. Several  tabu- 
Ise,  convex  upwards, 
are  seen  ;  and  nu- 
merous dissepiments 
appear,  forming  a 
vesicular  mesh  which 
extends  for  sotne  way 
inwards  from  the 
wall. 


Fo88ula, — A  groove-like  pit  in  the  floor 
of  the  calyx  of  some  corals  (see  p.  306  and  fig.  50). 
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Septa, — Vertical  partitions  arising  from  the  inner  surface  of 
the  theca,  and  converging  towards  the  centre  of  the  cup.  Each 
septum  underlies  a  tentacle  of  the  living  animal,  and  thej  thus 
alternate  with  the  soft  partitions  or  mesenteries.  They  some- 
times are  produced  outward  into  costse.  The  septa  occur  in 
"cycles;"  a  primary  series,  a  second  and  commonly  shorter 
series  intercalated  between  these,  a  third  in  the  interspaces  thus 
formed,  and  so  on  (fig.  50). 

Columdla. — A  rod-like  or  vesicular  axis  arising  in  the  centre 
of  the  cup. 

Fcdse  Columella. — A  similar  axis  formed  by  the  union  and 
intertwisting  of  the  edges  of  the  septa  where  they  meet  in  the 
middle  line  of  the  cavity. 

Fali, — Vertical  partitions  that  sometimes  arise  in  the  central 
area,  between  the  columella  and  the  edges  of  the  septa ;  they 
are  sometimes  joined  to  the  columella. 

TcUnUcB. — Horizontal  or  curved  partitions  that  successively  cut 
off  the  lower  part  of  the  cup,  thus  forming  a  new  floor  (fig.  48,  b). 

DiasepimerUs, — ^These  are  often  regarded  as  imperfect  tabula, 
and  are  little  plate-like  connexions  running  in  curves  or  fairly 
horizontally  between  adjacent  septa,  and  producing  a  vesicular 
structure  in  the  interspaces. 

SynaptictdcB. — Similar  to  dissepiments,  but  rod-like  or  tuber- 
cular. 

CordUite. — ^A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  skeleton  of  an 
individual  in  a  compound  coral. 

Corallum, — The  whole  skeletal  mass  formed  by  a  colony  or 
"  compound  coraL" 

Ccenenchynia, — The  "exothecal"  material  connecting  the 
corallites  in  some  compound  corals,  and  thus  common  to  all 
the  individuals. 

AstrcBan  Mode  of  Growth.—The  lateral  buds  of  the  dividing 
individuals  have  grown  up  side  by  side  and  in  contact,  so  as  to 
produce  a  compound  structure  of  more  or  less  polygonal  forms 
(fig.  52). 

Simple  coral, — The  individual  is  isolated.  It  does  not  divide 
by  branching. 
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A.  Alotonabia  (Ootoooballa). 

The  aeptai    when    present^   are    not   related   to   the   eight 
tentacles  of  the  anima).     Hard  parts 
calcite. 

Heliolites  (fig.  49).— Oorallum  often 
rudely  spheroidal ;  sometimes  extended 
or  branching.  Calyxes  widely  divided 
by  what  appears  to  be  ccBnenchyma, 
and  furnished  with  septa  (almost  always 
12),  which  are  sometimes  short  and 
sometimes  meet  in  the  centre.  The 
ccenenchyma  is  set  with  abundant 
smaller  openings,  regarded  by  Nichol-  pig.  ig^—ffeliolUet  nUer- 
son  as  having  contained  rudimentary  8tineiu«  (Wenlock  Beds), 
polypes  C'siphonozooids").  In  section  Viewed  from  above  and 
both  the  larger  and  smaller  sets  of  enlarged ;  showing  the  12 
J.  y.        1-        J-  X'     ^  X  1-    1  septa    and    the   cellnlar 

tubes  show  distinct  tabulsB.  character    of    the    areas 

Ootlcmdia/n  and  Devonian,  between  the  calyxes. 

J^o^.— Several  of  the  genera  placed  in  Group  C  may  with  probability 
be  referred  to  the  Alcyonaria. 

B.  Madbeporabia. 

In  many  of  the  older  types  of  corals  there  may  be  six  primary 
septa  in  early  stages,  though  four  appear  higher  in  the  corallite.* 
One  of  these  latter,  the  ''principal"  or  "cardinal"  septum,  and  the 
one  opposite  to  it  divide  the  calyx  into  two  symmetrical  halves, 
the  septa  on  either  side  of  the  principal  one,  and  between  it  and 
the  two  *'  lateral "  septa,  being,  in  well  marked  types,  directed 
towards  the  principal  septum  rather  than  towards  the  centre  of 
the  coral;  they  are  thus  said  to  be  ''pinnate'*  upon  that  septum 
(fig.  50).  Between  one  lateral  septum  and  the  other  over  the 
remaining  area  the  septa  point  towards  the  centre.  Hence  the 
arrangement  is,  as  a  whole,  bilatoral  rather  than  radial. 

The  primary  septa  are  sometimes  large,  sometimes  much 
reduced  in  size;  the  principal  one  may  lie  in  a  fossula,  which  is, 
indeed,  formed  by  local  diminution  of  the  septa.  In  many 
forms,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  mark  out  the  primary  septa 
from  the  others;  in  such  cases  the  symmetry  appears  truly 
radial  (fig.  48,  a). 

TabulsB  are  almost  always  present  in  the  older  types,  and 

*See  Duerden,  Awn.  Mag.  NaU  J7w«.,  ser.  7,  vol.  ix.  (1903),  p.  381. 
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ooenenchyma  is  commonly  not  developed,  the  compound  forms 
being  branching  or  astnean.  In  other  type«^  which  greatly 
preponderate  in  later  periods,  there  are  six  primary  sept^  and 
radial  symmetry  prevails  in  adult  forms.  Tabul«B  are  practically 
absent. 
Zaphrentis  (fig.  50). — Simple ;  form  commonly  a  curved  cone, 


Pig.  50.— Calyx  of  ZopAreiKw,  view-  ¥ig^h —OytUhophyUwn  trtmeatum 

ed  from  above,  showing  the  fossula  (Wenlock  Beds).     Showing  bud- 

and  two  cycles  of  septa,  which  have  ding  of  new  individuals  from  the 

in  part  a  pinnate  arrangement.  calyx. 

with  epitheca.  Abundant  septa,  the  principal  one  being  in  a 
well-marked  fossula.  Tabulae  run  completely  across  from  side  to 
side  of  the  section  formed  by  breaking  open  or  cutting  the  coral. 
No  columella.     Caninia  is  aa  ally  with  vesicular  outer  wall. 

Ooilandian  to  Carboniferotia  ;  abundant  in  latter. 

Cyathophyllum  (fig.  51). — Simple,  branching,  dendriform,  or 
astrsean,  with  epitheca.  Abundant  septa,  which  reach  to  the 
centre,  and  are  there  sometimes  twisted  against  one  another,  as 
may  be  seen  on  polished  sections.  A  vesicular  calcareous  tissue 
is  formed  nearest  the  theca,  and  the  tabulae  often  extend  across 
the  central  part  of  the  cavity. 

Ordovicia/n  to  Carhom/eroua ;  abundant  in  Ootlcmdian  and 
Devonian, 

Lithostrotion  (fig.  ^2). — ^Dendriform  or  astrsean.  In  other 
structures  like  Oyathophyllum,  but  distinguished  by  presence  of 
a  well-marked  columoUa,  which  is  spindle-shaped  in  horizontal 
section.    The  longer  septa  are  sometimes  united  to  the  columella. 

(7ar6an»/Br<nw. 

Lonsdaleia. — Like  Lithostrotion,  but  divided  by  an  inner  wall 
into  two  portions — a  cellular  part  next  the  theca,  and  an  inner 
more  clearly  septate  portion.  Columella  large,  elliptical  in 
section,  and  built  up  of  irregular  concentric  layers. 

Carboniferow, 

Omphyma  (fig.  53). — Simple,  the  cup-form  often  rather  ex- 
panded, with  root-like  processes  pf  the  theca  near  the  base. 
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Numerous  radial  septa,  four  primary  ones  being  seen,  in  well 
preserved  specimens,  to  be  set  in  shallow  fossule.     Tabule  and 
tissue  as  in  Cyathopbjllum. 
OoUandian, 


Fig.   S2.—Litho8trotion  ba$alti/orme 
(Carboniferoui).    Astraan  growth. 


Fig.  63. — Omphytna  turbinatvm 
(Wenlook  Beds).  Showing  root- 
lets,  and  the  fossnlfe  as  seen 
from  above. 


Fig.     54.  —  Calceola 
sandalina      (De 
yonian). 
removed 


Calceola  (6g.  54). — Simple ;  shape  like  the  pointed  toe  of  a 
slipper,  the  calyx  reaching  to  the  base  of  the 
coral.  Epitheca,  ribbed  on  the  flatter  side 
of  the  cup.  Septa  reduced  to  mere  little 
bars.  A  lid,  the  Operculum,  fits  on  the  top 
of  the  calyx,  though  often  lost  in  ordinaiy 
specimens.  This  lid  resembles  outwardly, 
with  its  curvilinear  markings,  the  dor- 
mo  {ue-  gj^i  valve  of  many  brachiopods,  and  Cal- 
Operculum  ,  •    j     5     i  -j       j 

*^  ceola  was,   indeed,   long  considered  as  a 

brachiopod. 

Devonian. 

LitharsBa. — Com  pound,  with  small,  if  any,  areas  of  ccenenchyma; 
the  hard  parts  are  formed  of  a  spongy  non-compact  calcareous 
tissue.  Walls  of  the  corallites  pierced  by  apertures.  Septa 
commonly  forming  three  cycles  only,  and  set  with  little  processes 
on  the  edge  and  on  the  sides.  Columella  present^  of  spongy 
texture. 

Eocene  to  Miocene, 

Isastrsea. — A  typical  astrsean  oorallum,  without  ccenenchyma. 
Corallites  polygonal  in  section  and  united  by  whole  length  of 
their  walls.      Hard  parts   compact,  not  spongy.      Septa  well 
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marked.  Nameroua  dissepiments.  Oolamella  often  present^ 
but  not  strongly  developed. 

Meaoxoio  ;  especially  Jwrcusic. 

Montlivaltia.— Simple;  sometimes  disc-like,  with  a  flat  base 
covered  with  a  concentrically  wrinkled  epitheca;  commonly 
shaped  like  a  peg-top  or  a  carved  cone,  also  with  epitheca.  Hard 
parts  compact.  Numerous  septa,  in  12  or  more  cycles,  notched 
on  the  edges.     Dissepiments  abundant.     No  columella. 

Trias  to  ReeerU  ;  especially  Jurassic. 

ThecOBmilia. — Branching  oorallum.  Gorallites  often  com- 
pressed laterally  at  the  osJyz  and  dividing  into  two;  hence 
two  adjacent  calyxes  often  remain  confluent.  Epitheca  present. 
Hard  parts  compact.  Septa  numerous,  granulated  at  sides. 
Dissepiments  abundant.     No  columella. 

Trias  to  Miocene  ;  especially  Jurassic 

ThamnastriBa. — Compound;  corallum  commonly  like  a  segment 
of  a  sphere  supported  by  an  inverted  cone,  which  bears  an 
epitheca.  No  coenenchyma,  and  thecte  unseen,  the  septa  of  each 
corallite  running  out  over  the  wall  and  uniting  with  those  of 
adjacent  corallites.  Septa  fairly  numerous  and  granulated,  $.«., 
set  with  synaptioulffi.     Oalyz  shallow.     Columella  present. 

Trias  to  Oligocene, 

Gyclolites.— Simple.  Theca  forming  a  flat  base,  with  concen- 
trically wrinkled  epitheca.  The  septa  rise  above  this,  forming 
a  fair-sized  roughly  hemispherical  skeleton.  Septa  thin  and 
very  numerous,  notched  on  margin,  set  with  synapticulse,  and 
pierced  by  regularly  arranged  pores.  The  small  septa  are 
generally  cemented  to  the  larger. 

Typicall]^  Cretaceous, 

^loi^UB. — ^Astrsean;  corallites  united  by  their  costa  and 
polygonal.  Septa  not  very  numerous ;  four,  at  light  angles  to 
one  another,  are  well  marked  and  larger  than  the  rest.  Tabula 
are  also  present.  This  genus  presents  exceptional  features, 
as  compared  with  the  more  modem  types  with  which  it  is 
associated. 

Lower  Cretaceous, 

C.  Obnbra  of  Doubtful  Affinities. 

The  following  genera  of  Actinozoa  are  of  uncertain  position, 
while  Alveolites  and  Coenites,  from  their  external  aspect,  have 
even  been  referred  to  the  Polyzoa. 

Michelinia.* — Ooralium  astnean  and  generally  top-shaped,  with 

*  In  KiohoUon'B  Manual  of  PeUceontohgy,  3rd  edit.,  voL  i.,  p.  316,  there 
b  an  interesiiug  discussion  of  the  relations  of  this  genus  and  PUvrodictyum, 
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epiiheca  and  rootlets  running  from  it.  Oorallites  united  by 
their  walls,  which  are  perforated.  Calyx  fj&irly  deep.  Septa 
represented  merely  by  strisd,  so  that  the  empty  polygonal 
calyxes  give  the  appearance  of  a  honeycomb.  TabuLn  and 
vesicular  dissepimental  tissue  present. 
Ccvrboniferoua. 

Favosites. — Compound;  astraean  or  branching.  Corallites 
resemble  polygonal  columns  when  the  more  massive  specimens 
are  broken  open.  The  thecn  show  well-marked  but  widely  set 
perforations.  Septa  represented  by  mere  strisB.  TabulsB  regular 
and  well  displayed. 

Ordovidcm  to  CarboniferofM. 

Alveolites. — Corallum  spreading  or  branching,  often  of  polyzoan 
type.  Aperture  of  the  calyx  small,  and  like  a  triangle  with  curved 
sides ;  the  corallites  lie  pressed  together,  somewhat  oblique  to 
the  surface.  Thecse  perforated.  Septa  represented  by  one  or 
sometimes  three  ridges  projecting  into  the  cavity.  Tabulate. 
Gotlandicm  and  Dewmian. 

Goenites. — ^Closely  allied  to  Alveolites,  but  with  a  thickening 
of  the  thecee  near  the  outer  end,  so  that  the  mouth  of  the  calyx 
becomes  a  mere  curved  slit,  much  like  the  conventional  flying 
bird  drawn  in  landscapes. 
Ooikmdicm  and  Devonian, 

Halysites  (fig.  55). — Possibly  an  alcyonarian.  Corallites 
tubular,  elliptical  in  cross-section,  and  united  by  their  sides 
in  wall-like  rows,  so  as  to  resemble 
the  pipes  of  an  organ;  these  bands, 
each  merely  one  corallite  in  width, 
cross  one  another,  leaving  large  ir- 
regular interspaces  in  the  corallum. 
When  infilled  with  foreign  matter,  as 
in  ordinary  limestones,  and  broken 
across,  the  structure  looks  like  a  net- 
work of  chains,  each  corallite  being  a 
link.  Septa  rarely  traceable.  Tabulee 
well  developed* 

Ordovicicm  and  Gotlcmdicm, 
Syringopora. — Alcyonarian   in   type. 
Corallites    tubular,   circular    in    cross- 
section,    bent    and    ramifying,    united 
only  by  smaller  horizontal  tubes.     The 
thecsB  thus  stand  well  apart  from  one 
another.     Septa  scarcely  traceable.    Tabulse  convex  downwards. 
Gotlandian  to  Carbon\ferou6. 


f,  55. — ffalyaiUs  ccUenu- 
'  \  (Ordoyician). 
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rOBBIL     OENBBIO     TTPBB. 

V.  Polyzoa  (Biyozoa). 

These  minute  colonial  organisms  leave  skeletons  which  may  be 
found  among  the  washings  of  clays  and  sands,  but  which  may 
otherwise  be  often  overlooked  Many  of  the  colonies,  however, 
attain  to  a  considerable  size. 

The  hard  parts  are  built  up  of  an  external  aragonite  layer 
and  an  internal  calcite  layer  {Ccmiah  and  Kendall), 

Almost  all  are  marina 

Terms  used : — 

Polypide  or  ^ooid— The  individual  animal. 

Zoofriwn, — ^The  colonial  structure  formed  by  the  polypides. 
Commonly  attached  or  encrusting. 

ZoQusvum  or  Cellule. — The  tube-like  or  ovoid  chamber  occupied 
by  each  polypida 

OviceU. — ^A  chamber  for  containing  one  or  more  eggs,  from 
which  embryo-polypides  develope  and  are  set  free.  The  ovicell 
forms  a  swelling  above  the  aperture  of  certain  zooecia  in 
cheilostomatous  colonies,  and  an  inflation  between  the  zococia 
in  cydofitomatous  colonies. 

C^perctUum, — ^The  cover  that  closes  the  aperture  of  the  zocecium 
in  some  polyzoa. 

Avicularia  and  Vibraeula, — ^Beak-like  and  whip-like  appendages 
respectively,  set  on  stalks  and  arising  from  little  special  pits  on 
or  between  the  zocecia  (fig.  68).  U^  in  obtaining  food,  or  for 
defensive  purposes.  They  are  in  reality  speciidly  modified 
zo<Bci& 

A.  Otolostomata. 

Zocecia  tubular,  typically  not  narrowing  towards  the  aperture ; 
no  operculum.  Calcareous  (aragonite  with  some  calcite,  Sorhy) ; 
rarely  homy. 
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Entalophora. — Zoarium  branching.  Zooecia  in  the  form  of 
long  curving  tubes,  which  open  all  round  the  surface  of  the  twig- 
like zoarium.     Marine. 

GoiUmdia/n  to  Eecent. 

Fascicularia. — Zoarium  spheroidal,  fixed  at  base.  Zooecia 
tubular,  often  curving,  united  into  bundles  which  radiate  from 
the  base,  leaving  hollow  interspaces.     Marine. 

Pliocene. 

B.  Ceyptostomata. 

The  Fenestellidse  here  form  the  most  important  family,  in 
which  the  zooBcia  show  considerable  deviation  from  the  tubular 
type ;  in  section,  they  are  seen  to  be  more  complex  and  narrowed 
at  the  external  aperture.  The  latter  is,  however,  round  and 
simple,  as  in  the  typical  cyclostomata. 

Fenestella  (figs.  56  and  57). — Zoarium  lamellar,  the  sheet-like 
mass  being  commonly  folded  into  the  shape  of  a  funnel,  often 


Fig.  66.  —  Fenestella  retUbrmU 
(Permian).  Showing  form  of 
the  zoarium. 


Fig.  57. — FeneaUUa  retiformu 
(Permian).  Enlarged,  to 
show  the  zocecla  and  the 
larger  interspaoes. 


several  inches  across.  Built  up  of  rods  which  radiate  from  the 
base  and  are  connected  by  little  cross-bars  so  as  to  form  a  net- 
work. The  minute  zooBcia  are  grouped  in  two  rows  on  each  of 
these  rods.  Sometimes  a  third  central  row  occurs.  The  zooecia 
must  be  looked  for  with  a  lens ;  and  the  far  larger  interspaces  of 
the  mesh  are  Btjled/enestrtUes.  On  the  systematic  position  of  this 
genus  see  TJlrich,  Geol,  Sttrv.  qfllHnoiSj  vol.  viii.,  p.  349.  Marine. 
Ootlandicm  to  Permicm  ;  particularly  Carhonifenme, 
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C.  Ohbilostomata. 

Zooecia  typically  ovoid,  not  tubular;  the  aperture  is  in  the 
side  and  near  the  upper  end,  and  is  smaller  than  the  diameter  of 
the  zocecium. 

This  aperture  was  closed  by  an  operculum  in  most  forms. 
The  pits  occupied  by  avicularia  and  vibracula  can  often  be 
recognised.     Homy  or  calcareous  (aragonite,  with  some  calcite?). 

Eschara  (fig.  58).— Zoarium  formed  of  two  layers  of  zocBcia, 
back  to  back|  producing  a  sheet-like  mass  which  branches  as 


Pi^  68. — Eachara  num^ 
i/i/era(  Pliocene) ;  after 
Busk.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  aperture 
varies  considerably ; 
in  this  example  the 
pitted  supports  of 
ayicularia  at  each 
side  of  the  base  of  the 
aperture    are    dearly 


Fig.  50. —Brachiopod  {Terehratula 
vitrea,  Recent;  after  Davidson), 
a,  The  two  valves  united.  /, 
Foramen  in  beak  of  ventral 
valve ;  d,  Deltidium.  h.  Inte- 
rior of  dorsal  valve,  showing  the 
brachial  loop,    e,  Cardinal  pro- 


it  spreads.  Zocecia  close-set^  typically  cheilostomatous,  with 
pits  where  the  appendages  have  ndlen  away ;  the  zocecia  of  one 
row  alternate  with  those  of  the  next     Marine. 

Jurassic  to  BecenL 

Lepralia. — Much  like  Eschara,  but  forming  one  encrusting 
layer.     Marine. 

Creiacetnu  to  BeeenL 

Membraidpora. — Zoarium  encrusting.  Zocecia  rather  flat, 
with  raised  margins,  and  touching  one  another  along  their 
borders,  more  commonly  than  overlapping.  The  front  of  each  is 
generally  lost,  having  consisted  of  a  chitinous  membrane,  a  wide 
shallow  cavity  being  thus  revealed.  Arrangement  of  zocecia 
rather  irregular.     Marine. 

Jurassic  to  RecmL 
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Cellepora. — Zoarium  built  up  of  socbcia  piled  irregularly  on 
one  another,  and  thus  forming  a  mammiilated  aggregate  fixed  at 
the  base.     Sometimes  branching.     Zocdcia  hirlj  ovoid.    Marine. 

VI.  Brachlopoda. 

The  Braohiopoda,  formerly  more  prominent  than  the  MoUusoa, 
inhabit  a  biyalve  shell,  composed  of  calcite,  or  occasionally  of  phos- 
phate of  lime;  this  is  minutely  perforated  over  the  whole  surface  in 
almost  all  the  fiiimilies.  The  Rhynchonellidn  form  an  important 
exception,  being  imperforate  (impunctate).  Hollow  spines,  often 
of  great  length,  project  in  some  genera  from  the  surface  of  the  shell 

The  valves  of  the  shell  are  typically  unequal ;  even  if  ap- 
parently equal,  their  internal  structure  is  very  different.  Hold 
the  shell  so  that  the  small  valve  &ces  the  observer,  and  the 
umbo  of  the  large  valve  forms  the  highest  point  of  the  shell ;  a 
vertical  plane  passing  through  the  umbos  and  the  point  opposite 
to  them  on  the  lower  border  divides  the  shell  into  two  sym- 
metrical halves.     Compare  Lamellibranchiata.     (See  fig.  59.) 

The  modern  species,  which  are  numerous  and  all  marine^ 
mostly  inhabit  deep  water. 

The  modem  classification  of  the  brachiopoda  is  discussed  by 
Schuchert,  BtdL  U.  S.  Geol  Survey,  No.  87  (1897),  pp.  113-135. 
For  our  present  purposes,  the  two  large  divisions  of  Articulata 
and  Inarticulata  will  prove  sufficient. 
.   Terms  used : — 

VerUral  Fo^— The  larger  valve  of  the  shell ;  or  in  any  case 
that  covering  the  ventral  portion  of  the  animal 

Dorsal  VcUve. — The  smaller  valve,  or  that  covering  the  dorsal 
portion. 

Both  valves  are  commonly  perforated  by  minute  canals,  being 
then  said  to  be  punctate  (fig.  65). 

Both  show  somewhat  oval  Muscular  impreseums,  placed  below 
the  hinge.  In  addition,  Vascular  impressions^  indicating  the 
position  of  blood-vessels  in  the  mantle,  are  sometimes  seen  as 
faint  grooves  ramifying  over  the  internal  surface  of  both  valves; 
these  may  appear  as  ridges  on  internal  casts. 

The  ventral  valve  terminates  posteriorly  in  a  more  or  less 
sharp  Bectk  or  Umbo,  An  aperture,  the  Foranten,  may  occur  in 
this,  or  just  below  it,  serving  for  the  exit  of  the  fibrous  pedicle 
by  which  the  anknal  was  attached  When  below  the  oeak,  it 
is  generally  triangular.  In  the  dorsal  valve,  the  beak  is  usually 
less  prominent. 
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Deltidium, — ^A  triangular  stmcture  found  below,  and  partly 
or  wholly  surrounding,  the  foramen  in  many  forms.  It  consists 
of  two  little  plates,  generally  meeting  along  part  of  their  length, 
and  arising  from  opposite  sides  below  the  beak,  thus  limiting 
the  aperture  (fig.  59). 

Paevdoddtiiium, — A  plate  formed  occa»onally  across  the 
foramen  and  spreading  anteriorly  from  the  beak. 

Area, — The  flat  area  often  occurring  between  the  hinge  and  the 
beak ;  sometimes  striated.  Commonly  seen  in  the  ventral  valve, 
rarely  also  in  the  dorsal.  It  stretches  on  either  side  of  the 
triangular  foramen,  the  deltidium,  or  the  pseudodeltidium. 

Tekh. — ^Two  processes  set  in  the  ventred  valve,  and  commonly 
borne  by  two  ''dental  plates,''  which  are  like  short  septa  rising 
from  the  inner  surface  of  the  valve.  The  teeth  occur  on  the 
Hing^ne  (or  line  along  which  the  two  valves  are  united  during 
life).    They  fit  into  two  sockets  in  the  dorsal  valve. 

The  dorsal  valve  bears  ordinarily  a  Cardinal  Process  projecting 
somewhat  down  from  the  centre  of  its  hinge-line.  To  this  the 
muscles  that  opened  the  shell  were  attached.  Two  plates  called 
Crwra^  one  on  each  side  of  the  centre  of  the  hinge-line,  may 
occur  in  this  valve,  the  "  arms,"  or  lamellar  mouth-appendages 
of  the  animal,  being  then  attached  to  them.  In  most  cases  they 
bear  a  Brachial  Loopf  a  calcareous  structure  of  great  delicacy, 
which  supports  the  arms.  The  loop  sometimes  is  represented 
by  two  SpireBf  conically  coiled,  their  apices  directed  away  from 
or  towards  the  centre  of  the  shell  (fig.  64). 

Median  Septum, — ^A  partition  that  may  be  found  running  for 
some  distance  below  the  hinge-line  towards  the  shell-borderi 
rising  from  the  inner  surface  of  either  valve,  or  both. 

The  shell-substance  of  the  Brachiopoda  (except  the  occasional 
phosphatic  layers)  is  very  characteristically  built  up  of  long 
curving  calcite  prisms,  among  which  circular  gaps,  the  perfora- 
tions, commonly  appear.  The  obliquity  of  these  prisms  to  the 
surfaoe  of  the  shell,  and  their  curving,  allow  their  polygonal  ends 
and  their  lateral  fiftces  to  be  visible  at  once  in  microscopic 
preparations. 

A.  Abtioulata  (Valves  connected  by  a  Hinge). 
Shell  Oalcite. 

Terebratula  (fig.  59).--Shell  oval,  punctate;  often  folded  slightly 
at  the  margin;  sur&ce  smooth,  with  mere  lines  of  growth 
parallel  to  the  margin.  Curved  hinge-line.  Beak  pierced  by  a 
round  foramen,  the  deltidium  occurring  below  this  and  not  sur- 
rounding it.     Brachial  loop  short. 
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Devonian  to  Reeeni.     Especially  Mesoxaie. 

Terebratalina.— Like  Terebratola  in  all  easentialBybutdeltidiam 
small  and  sorfaoe  of  shell  delicately  striated  by  grooves  radiating 
from  the  apex. 

Jurassic  to  Recent* 

Magellania  (Waldheimia^. — ^Not  externally  distinguishable 
from  Terebratula,  but  brachial  loop  long,  and  a  mediui  septum 
in  dorsal  valve.     Lum  to  Recent, 

Kingena. — Allied  to  Terebratula;  hinge-line  straighter,  and 
brachial  loop  united  to  a  median  septum. 

Juraasic  and  Cretaceous. 

Pygope. — A  Terebratula  in  which,  after  a  certain  age,  the 
lateral  parts  of  the  valves  grow  outwards  and  then  reunite, 
leaving  an  aperture  through  the  whole  form ;  this  comes  finally 
to  lie  nearer  to  the  beak  than  to  the  growing  margin.  In  casts 
the  vascular  impressions  are  well  seen. 

Tithonian  ( U,  Jurassic), 

Stringocepbalos  (fig.  60). — Shell  punctate,  and  resembling  a 
wide  Terebratula,  but  ventral  valve  with  distinct  area ;  deltidium 
and  pseudodeltidium  both  present.  Strongly  developed  median 
septum  in  ventral  valva  Cardinal  process  long  and  curved, 
bifurcating  at  end  to  pass  on  each  side  of  the  septum  in  the 


Pig.  ^.^Stringocephalvs  Bwrtini     Fig.  Ql.^Bhynchonella,    Viewed  from 
(Devonian).    Deltidium  missing.  below,  showing  the  plicated  juno- 

tion  of  the  closed  valves. 

opposing  valve.     Loop  curving  round  parallel  to  and  near  the 
margin  of  the  valve. 

Devonian.     Known  also  in  Gotlandiem, 


Bhyncbonella  (fig.  61). — Shell  impunctate,  rather  triangular, 
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the  margin  on  each  side  of  the  beak  being  straight  and  the  outer 
margin  curved.  Ventral  ralve  commonly  infolded  down  the 
middle  line,  and  dorsal  valve  bulged  out  to  correspond ;  margins 
almost  always  bent  into  sharp  folds,  giving  well  marked  n^ial 
ridges  down  the  surface.  Beak  sharp  and  bent  over  downwards 
and  even  inwards ;  foramen  below  it,  commonly  surrounded  by 
the  deltidium  (compare  Terebratula).  No  loop,  the  crura  alone 
being  present. 

Ordovician  to  Recent. 

Pentamerus  (fig.  62). — Allied  to  Rhynchonella.  Shell  impuno- 
tate,  markedly  inequivalve,  and  strongly  convex ;  smooth  or  fur- 
rowed. Beak  curved  downwards;  no  deltidium.  Median  septum 
in  ventral  valve  strongly  developed,  dividing  on  its  free  edge  into 
two  diverging  septum-uke  dental  plates,  li^tween  which  a  little 


Fig.  62. — Pentamerua  galealnt 
(Devonian).  Showing  on 
the  beak  the  trace  of  the 
internal  septum. 


Pig.  63.— S^Jtrj/cr  pinguis  (Carboni- 
Mrons). 


chamber  is  thus  formed,  open  at  the  end  away  from  the  beak. 
The  dorsal  valve  has  two  septa,  arising  one  on  each  side  of  the 
central  line,  which  approach  the  dental  plates.  The  remarkable 
size  of  these  structures  in  proportion  to  the  cavity  of  the  shell 
causes  it  to  break  open  easily  along  a  sur&ce  formed  by  the 
ventral  septum,  one  or  other  dental  plate,  and  the  corresponding 
dorsal  septum.  The  septa  can  sometimes  be  traced  as  lines  on  the 
convex  exterior  of  the  shell  (fig.  62).  Oasts  show  characteristic 
deep  grooves  in  the  place  of  these  internal  partitions. 

Ootlandian  and  Devonian, 

Gamarophoria. — Like  Rhynchonella,  but  with  an  internal 
structure  resembling  that  of  Pentamerus  on  a  small  scale ;  one 
septum  in  the  dorsal  valve,  dividing  on  its  edge. 

Pevonia/n  to  Permian  ;  especially  the  latter. 
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Spirifer  (fig.  63). — Shell  impunotate,  commonly  with  a  median 
ventral  furrow  and  dorsal  rid^e-Uke  fold  aa  in  Rhjnchonella ; 
generally  also  marked  with  radial  grooves.  Kinge-line  straight, 
often  forming  the  longest  dimension  of  the  shell,  and  even  causing 
ear-like  expansions  of  the  margin  just  below  it.  Ventral  valve 
with  prominent  sharp  beak,  very  commonly  curved  over;  area 
triangular ;  foramen  triangular,  dosed  over  in  part  by  a  pseudo- 
deltidium.  Dorsal  valve  with  small  narrow  area;  brachial  spires 
present  and  highly  developed,  as  may  fairly  often  be  seen  on 
breaking  open  the  shell  (fig.  64).  They  occupy  almost  all  the 
valve,  their  apices  being  directed  outwards. 

S.  P.  Woodward  notes  that  silicified  specimens  occur  in  which 


Fig.  04.— /SptWjrer  (rtgonaiia  (Carboni- 
ferous). Broken  open  to  show 
brachial  spire. 


Fig  65,^8pir%/enna  WakoUii 
(Lias).  Showing  pnnctate 
oharaoter. 


the  spires  may  be  freed  by  the  use  of  acid  from  the  matter  that 
obscures  them. 

Ootlandian  to  Permicm.  Very  abundant  in  species  in  the 
Devonicm  and  Carboni/eroits, 

Spiriferina  (fig.  65). — Like  Spirifer,  but  punctate,  and  with 
a  median  septum  in  the  ventral  valve.  Typically  smaller  than 
Spirifer.  Perforations  can  easily  be  seen  with  a  lens,  especially 
on  slightly  rubbed  specimens. 

Carboniferous  to  Lieu  ;  typically  the  latter. 

Retzia. — Shell  punctate;  marked  by  strong  radial  ribs. 
Foramen,  with  deltidium  under  it,  in  ventral  valve.  Spires 
in  dorsal  valve,  much  as  in  Spirifer. 

The  genus,  in  its  usual  wide  sense,  is  Ootlandia/n  to  Trias, 

Meristella  (formerly  classed  with  Athyris). — One  of  the  Spiri- 
feridse.  Shell  impunctate,  smooth,  and  resembling  in  form  a 
wide  Terebratula,  but  without  the  foramen  of  that  genus, 
Well  marked  median  septum  in  dorsal  valve ;  spires  similar  to 
Spirifer. 

OoUandicm  and  Devonicm, 

Atrypa. — Shell  impunctate,  and  resembling  Rhynchonella,  but 
typically  with  a  straighter  hinge-line,     Foraipen  in  beak,  which 
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is  curved  oyer ;  deltidium  below ;  no  area.     Dorsal  ralve  with 
large  spires,  their  apices  directed  towards  the  central  part  of  the 
inner  surface  q£  the  valve,  and  thus  nearly  touching  one  another. 
Ordomcian  to  Trias ;  especiallj  Godandian  and  Dfivanian, 
Eoninckina. — Form  somewhat  like  Productus;  dorsal  valve 
concave.     Apices  of  spires  directed  outwards. 
Triaa  of  Alps. 

Orthifl. — Shell  punctate,  commonly  approaching  a  rectangular 
shape,  the  valves  often  almost  equal,  and  both  only  slightly  con- 
vex ;  marked  with  radial  grooves  in  almost  all  cases.  Hinge-line 
straight,  but  shorter  than  the  greatest  width  of  the  valve ;  each 
valve  with  an  area  which  is  notched  in  the  centre,  the  two 
triangular  notches  together  forming  the  foramen.  Strongly 
marked  muscular  and  vascular  impressions.  Cardinal  process 
not  divided  (in  some  allied  genera  it  is  furrowed);  brachial 
crura  present,  but  small,  and  neither  loop  nor  spires. 

L.  Cambrum  to  Carboniferaua,  An  extremely  abundant  genus 
in  the  older  Palaeozoic. 

Strophomeoa. — ^The  Strophomenid»  have  received  of  late  con- 
siderable revision,  on  account  of  variations  in  the  internal 
characters  of  species  previously  grouped  under  the  same  genus. 
Strophomena  itself  now  includes  shells  without  crura  (compare 
Ortlus),  and  with  ventral  muscular  area  bounded  by  raised 
margin.  Ventral  valve  concave,  dorsal  convex.  (Example : — 
Strophomena  rugosa.) 

Ordavieian, 

LeptsBna.* — Like  Strophomena  in  general,  but  with  dorsal  valve 
concave,  ventral  convex,  and  broad  shallow  ventral  muscular 
area.  The  edges  of  the  valves  are  often  bent  sharply  over  in 
a  dorsal  direction.  Flatter  part  distinctly  wrinkled  in  con- 
centric folds.    (Example : — Leptcena  rhombovdalis,) 

Ordameian  to  Carboniferous,  Doubt  hangs  over  all  the  species 
recorded  from  the  Lias.  Munier-Chalmas  finds  that  some  possess 
brachial  spires,  and  has  referred  them  to  a  new  genus,  Eoninck- 
ella  {Bull,  sac,  gSoL  Fra/nce,  3me.  s6r.,  t.  viii,  p.  279). 

Rafinesqnina. — Like  Leptsena,  but  without  the  abrupt  bend  in 
the  shell,  and  unwrinkled.  (Example : — Eafinesquma  (Stropho- 
mena) aUemata,) 

Ordovieian, 


Productus  (fig.  66). — Shell  punctate,  the  perforations  being 
*  See  Hall,  Pal,  of  New  T<»'k  SkUe^  vol  viii.  (1892),  ^ 
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produced  in  spines  of  various  lengths.  Not  attached  bj  a 
pedicle,  as  are  the  preceding  genera,  but  free,  or  occasionally 
fixed   hj  the  spinose  surface  of  the  ventral   valve.*     Surface 


W^—Productus  gtganteus  (Carboniferoiuy. 


sometimes  smooth ;  more  commonly  ribbed,  with  hollow  spines, 
set  mostly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hinge.  Ventral  valve 
strongly  convex,  with  curving  beak;  dorsal  valve  concave. 
No  foramen ;  no  hinge-teeth.  Hinge-line  straight,  sometimes 
forming  the  greatest  width  of  the  shell,  with  ear-like  expansions; 
sometimes  shorter. 

Devonian  to  Permian.     Especially  Carboni/eraua, 

B.  Inarticulata. 

Valves  not  connected  by  a  hinge,  being  kept  closed  by  the 
adductor  muscles,  and  moved  apart  in  a  lateral  direction  by 
'*  protractor  sliding  muscles,"  so  that  the  apices  of  the  valves  are 
made  to  diverge  from  one  another  sideways,  instead  of  approach- 
ing one  another  on  opening,  as  in  the  more  common  brachiopods, 
the  Articulata. 

Lingola. — Shell  formed  of  alternating  lamellae  of  homy  matter 
and  phosphate  of  lime,  the  former  predominating ;  flexible  in 
modern  examples;  punctate.  Almost  equivalve,  each  valve 
shaped  like  a  flat  shovel,  pointed  at  the  beak,  truncated  on  the 
opposite  margin.  Smooth,  or  marked  by  mere  delicate  concentric 
growth-lines.  A  pedicle  emerged  between  the  beaks  of  the 
valves. 

Ordovician  to  Becent. 

Lingalella. — Like  Lingula,  but  with  a  vertical  slit  running 
from  the  beak  of  the  ventral  valve,  probably  to  allow  of  the 

*See  R.  Etheridge,  juD.,  Quart.  Journ.  Oeol,  Soe»^  1876,  p.  454,  and  1878, 
p.  498. 
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passage  of  the  pediola  Muscular  impressions  stronger  than  in 
Lingula. 

Z.  Cambrian  to  Ordomcian, 

Obolella. — Shell  built  up  like  that  of  Lingula,  but  with  phos- 
phate of  lime  preponderating  over  the  homy  layers.  Form  ap- 
proaching circular,  nearly  equi valve;  valves  only  slightly  convex, 
and  concentrically  marked.  The  beak  of  the  ventral  valve  is  fur- 
rowed on  the  inner  side  by  a  groove  for  the  pedicle.  Differs  from 
Obolus  only  in  form  and  position  of  muscular  impressions,  those 
near  the  centre  of  the  valve  in  Obolella  being  widest  at  the  end 
away  from  the  beak,  while  in  Obolus  this  end  is  narrowest. 

Both  genera  have  the  same  range,  Cambrian  and  Ordomcian, 

Discina  (fig.  67). — Shell  minutely  punctate,  composed  mostly 
of  homy  matter.  Inequivalve.  Form  circular,  smooth  or 
concentrically  marked,  ventral  valve  flat  or  slightly  conical, 
with  beak  almost  central;  a  foramen  occurs  close  against  the 


Fig.  6T.— Discina  Fcrbesii  (Wenlock        Pig.   68.— C7ranf  a  pariaienaiB 
Bedfl).  (Senonian).     iDterior  of  ven- 

tral valve. 

beak  in  adult  forms,  and  from  it  a  furrow  sometimes  runs  externally 
towards  the  margin.  Dorsal  valve  conical,  with  an  excentric 
beak.  The  forms  with  a  furrow  have  been  called  Orbicoloidea, 
and  those  with  a  ventral  median  septum  Discinisca,  leaving 
Discina  only  for  Recent  species.  In  its  usual  wider  sense, 
Discina  is  Cambrian  to  Recent, 


Crania  (fig.  68). — Shell  showing  punctation  on  inner  snr&oe 
only,  the  tubules  breaking  up  into  a  number  of  much  more 
minute  ones  as  they  near  the  outer  surface.  Calcareous  and 
fairly  thick ;  sub-rectangular  to  circular ;  surface  smooth,  or 
ribbed  with  ridges  radiating  from  the  beaks.  Ventral  valve 
conical  and  attached  by  the  actual  shell-substance  of  the  beak, 
which  is  commonly  nearly  central.  Dorsal  valve  conical,  also 
with  nearly  central  beak.  Both  valves  have  well  developed 
muscular  impressions  and  a  characteristic  broad  flat  border 
marked  by  granulations.  The  ventral  valve  is  naturally  often 
found  adherent  to  other  fossils,  without  the  dorsal  valve. 

Ordovician  to  Recent,  21 


8S2  LAMKLLIBBANOHIATA« 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

FOSSIL     GBNBRIO     TTPB8. 

VII.  Lamellibranchiata. 

Ik  contrast  with  those  of  the  Brachiopoda,  the  bivalve  shells  of 
these  animals  have  typically  equal  valves.  Moreover,  hold  the 
shell  so  that  one  valve  faces  the  observer  and  the  umboa  form 
the  highest  point ;  a  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  umbos, 
and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  junction  of  the  valves,  will 
divide  the  shell  into  two  unequal  parts.     Hence  the  shells  are 


Fig.  69.— Sinnpalliate  Liamellihranch  {Cytherea  tncroMota,  Oligoc^e);  left 
valve,  a,  Impressions  of  the  adductor  muscles,  o.^.,  Anterior  lateral 
tooth,  e.^.,  Groove  for  the  eztenial  ligament  A,  Hinge,  with  tiiree 
diverging  cardinal  teeth ;  the  middle  one  is  divided  by  a  groove.  I, 
LunuTe.  p,  Pallial  line ;  the  infold  or  sinus  indicates  the  position  of 
the  retractor  muscle  of  the  siphons,     u,  Umho. 

said  to  be  eguivcUve  but  inequilateral.  The  longer  part  is  in 
almost  all  cases  the  posterior. 

One  or  other  valve  may  become  smaller ;  but  in  these  inequi- 
valve  genera  the  inequilateral  character  will  probably  betray 
itself  (fig.  72).  Similarly  some  genera  have  shells  that  are 
practically  equilateral ;  but  a  slight  difference  of  the  hinge-line 
on  either  side  of  the  umbo  (fig.  91),  or  the  posterior  position  of  the 
single  internal  muscular  impression,  will  often  serve  as  a  guide. 

The  classification  here  adopted  seems  suited  to  those  who 
unfortunately  have  to  deal  with  empty  shells  rather  than  with 
living  molluscs ;  but  it  must  not  be  regarded  in  all  cases  as  an 
expression  of  the  nearest  zoological  alliances.     The  separation 
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of  Leda  and  Nucula  is  a  marked  Ulustration  of  this.  (See  the 
interesting  discussion  by  F.  Bernard,  PaUontclogi^  pp.  541-543.) 

Terms  used : — 

Anterior  Border, — The  end  of  the  shell  where  the  mouth  and 
foot  were  situated. 

Fo8terior  Border. — The  end  of  the  shell  where  the  cloacal 
aperture  and,  in  siphonate  forms,  the  siphons,  were  situated. 

Umbo, — The  beak  or  apex  of  either  valve.  This  in  the 
majority  of  forms  is  directed  forwards — ».6.,  towards  the  anterior 
end.     Sometimes  bent  round  or  even  pointing  posteriorly. 

Hinge-line  or  "  Hinge-border." — The  line  along  which  move- 
ment takes  place  when  the  valves  open. 

Ventral  Border, — ^That  opposite  to  the  hinge-line. 

Bight  <md  Left  Valves, — The  shell  is  held  resting  upon  its 
ventnJ  border,  and  the  anterior  border  of  the  shell  is  directed 
away  from  the  observer.  The  "right"  valve  is  then  to  his 
right,  the  "  left"  valve  to  his  left. 

LigamenL — ^The  "external  ligament'*  (by  which  the  valves 
would  be  opened  unless  held  closed  by  the  muscles  within)  is 
placed,  in  the  main,  posteriorly  to  the  umbos,  and  sometimes 
leaves  an  impression  above  this  part  of  the  hinge-line.  The 
"  internal  ligament,"  or  "  cartilage,"  lies  within,  below  the  hinge- 
line,  and  is  set  in  ligamental  grooves  or  pits  (figs.  84  and  93), 
which  are  seen  near  the  hinge  when  the  animal  matter  has 
disappeared.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  internal  ligament 
becomes  compressed  when  the  valves  close,  and  that  its  expan- 
sion causes  them  to  open  directly  the  muscular  pull  is  released. 
Sometimes  only  one  of  the  ligaments  is  present. 

Area,  or  Bscuicheon, — A  generally  elongated  oval  area  seen 
behind  the  umbos  in  some  genera,  when  tiie  valves  are  united, 
and  running  some  way  along  the  hinge-line. 

Ltmfde. — An  oi^al  area  seen,  when  the  valves  are  united,  in 
front  of  the  umbos. 

Gaping, — ^When  the  valves  are  closed,  and  yet  leave  an 
opening  at  one  or  both  ends,  the  shell  is  said  to  be  gaping. 

The  following  structures  must  be  noticed  on  the  interior  of 
the  valves : — 

Cardinal  Teeth. — One  or  more  processes,  fitting  into  sockets 
in  the  opposing  valve,  and  arising  near  the  centre  of  the  hinge- 
line.  The  teeth  thus  alternate  in  opposite  valves.  The  true 
cardinal  teeth  arise  below  the  umbo,  but  may  extend  back 
obliquely  from  it,  so  as  to  stimulate  lateral  teeth. 

Lateral  Teeth, — Similar  processes  commonly  ridge-like,  towards 
the  anterior  or  posterior  end  of  the  hinge  (figs.  69  and  73). 

Muscular  Impressions, — These  are  shallow,  fairly  circular,  or 
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pear-flhaped  pits  representing  the  surfaces  of  attachment  of  the 
adductor  muscles,  or  muscles  used  in  keeping  the  shell  closed. 
Sometimes  only  one  (the  posterior),  sometimes  two,  are  present 
in  each  valre.  When  the  two  impressions  are  fairly  equal  in 
area,  the  shell  la  that  of  a  Hbmomi/orian ;  when  the  anterior 
impression  is  smaller,  it  is  that  of  a  Heteromyariom,  The  animals 
with  only  one  adductor  muscle  are  said  to  be  Monamyarian, 

Pallial  Line, — ^This  is  a  faint  impressed  line,  parallel  to  the 
border  of  the  valve  and  a  little  way  within  it,  representing  the 
line  of  attachment  of  the  muscles  that  are  placed  near  the  edge 
of  the  mantle.  If  it  is  continuously  convex  outwardly,  the 
shell  is  said  to-be  irUegfipaUiaie.  If  it  is  more  or  less  indented 
by  a  pallial  sinus,  the  shell  is  ainupdUiate, 

FailicU  Sinus. — An  infold  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
pallial  line,  sometimes  a  mere  shallow  curve,  sometimes  deep 
and  extending  back  even  beyond  the  centre  of  the  valve.  This 
occurs  only  in  forms  which  can  extend  and  retract  their  siphons. 

The  structure  of  the  shell-substance  itself  exhibits  two  layers, 
the  whole  being  covered  in  life  by  a  skin,  or  "periostracum."  The 
outer  layer,  sometimes  thick,  sometimes  thin,  consists  of  calcareous 
prisms  in  contact  along  their  walls.  Here  and  there  a  polygonal 
interspace  occurs.  The  fibrous  structure  seen  on  cross-fracture 
of  Inooeramus  is  due  to  well-developed  prisms  of  this  nature. 

The  inner  layer  is  formed  of  delicate,  compact,  and  pearly 
lamellae,  sometimes  accumulated  to  a  great  thickness.  These 
layers  occasionally  leave  irregular  interspaces  or  chambers  of 
flattened  and  curving  form,  as  in  the  thickened  region  near  the 
umbos  of  some  oysters. 

The  shell-substance  is  sometime?  calcite,  but  most  commonly 
aragonite.  Or,  when  both  minerals  are  present,  the  outer  layer  con- 
sists of  calcite,  the  inner  of  aragonite.  The  mineral  constitution 
of  the  shells  of  many  genera  yet  awaits  investigation,  and  the 
usual  alteration  of  aragonite  in  old  forms  into  granular  calcite  pre- 
cludes certainty  of  determination  in  some  extinct  examples. 

The  lamellibranchiata  are  mostly  marine;  the  fresh -water 
types  referred  to  will  be  specially  indicated.  Some  genera  are 
attached  to  the  sea-floor  by  the  shell  itself;  others  by  fibrous 
outgrowths,  the  hyasus,  issuing  near  the  umbos  ;  others  are  free 
and  locomotive.  A  few  lamellibranchs,  of  difleremt  families, 
bore  into  mud,  wood  (as  Teredo,  the  ship-worm),  or  into  other 
shells,  corals,  or  even  the  hardest  stone  (as  Pholas  and  Litho- 
domus) ;  the  cavity  thus  made  is  called  a  erypt,  and  is  increased 
until  the  animal  and  shell  attain  their  full  development.  Thus 
the  animal  cannot  leave  the  cavity,  communication  being  kept 
up  with  the  exterior  through  the  narrow  opening  which  repre- 
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sents  the  first  stage  of  the  boring.  The  siphons  are  turned 
upwards,  the  anterior  end  of  the  animal  being  downwards,  and  a 
calcareous  siphonal  tube  is  sometimes  developed,  the  small  shell- 
valves  becoming  dwarfed  by  comparison  and  incorporated  with 
the  tube,  and  the  whole  shell  thus  appealing  cylindrioaL  Asper- 
gillum  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples. 

Boring  shells  are  often  represented  merely  by  casts  of  their 
crypts,  which  are  often  club-shaped,  the  short  handle  of  the  club 
being  the  result  of  the  infilling  of  the  narrow  entry  to  the  cavity. 

Fossil  siphonate  shells  are  occasionally  found — and  should  be 
looked  for — in  the  position  in  which  they  lived  in  the  soft  mud 
which  ultimately  entombed  them ;  their  umbos  are  thus  directed 
downwards,  and  their  siphonal  ends  upwards,  in  the  stratum. 

A.    HOMOMYABIAN   SiPHONATE   FORMS   WITH   PaLLIAL  SiNUS 

(Sinupalltate). 

The  adductor  muscular  impressions  are  two  in  each  valve,  one 
posterior,  one  anterior,  and  £bAtIj  equally  developed.  The 
animal  possessed  long  retractile  siphons.  In  certain  exceptional 
families  these  siphons  are  encased  in  a  calcareous  tube  projecting 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  valves. 

Cytherea  (fig.  69). — Shell  thick,  approximating  to  circular, 
umbo  well  forward,  with  lunule.  Generally  concentrically 
marked.  Three  diverging  well  developed  cardinal  teeth  in  each 
valve.  An  anterior  lateral  tooth  in  left  valve.  Pallial  sinus  acute- 
angled,  moderately  developed.  Inner  margin  of  shell  smooth. 
Cretaceous  to  Recent, 

Venus. — Like  Oytherea,  but  without  lateral  tooth,  and  com- 
monly with  delicately  grooved  inner  border. 
Jwrassic  to  Recent. 

Tellina. — Slightly  inequivalve.  Shell  thin,  elongated  oval, 
rounded  anteriorly,  more  acute  behind.  Umbos  almost  in 
centre.  Concentrically  marked.  Hinge  nar- 
row; in  each  valvo  two  cardinal  teeth,  and 
commonly  an  anterior  and  posterior  lateral 
tooth.     Sinus  very  broad  and  deep  (fig.  70). 

Cretaoecms  to  Recent;    this  genus  is  par- 
ticularly rich  in  living  species. 

Fig.    10,  "  TelHna  

(Post .  Pliocene).         Pauopsa  (Glycunerls). — Shell  thick,  often 

Right     valve,     large,  and  approaching  an  elongated  rectangle. 

wlllLTSiug  Gaping  at  both  ends.     Umbos  rounded  and 

*  placed  well  forward.     Concentrically  marked. 

One  cardinal  tooth  in  each  valve. 
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JToto.— The  limits  of  this  genos  are  somewhAt  obscure. 

Cainozoie,  Many  older  forms  refeired  to  Panopea  are  now 
placed  with  the  Pholadomyidie  (Gresslya,  dec.) 

Pholadomya. — Shell  thin,  elongated  or  obliquely  oyal,  markedly 
conrez ;  gaping  behind  and  sometimes  in  front.  Anterior  border 
a  little  truncated.  Umbos  well  forward.  Escutcheon  some- 
times present.  Marked  with  knotty  radial  ribs,  particularly  on 
the  anterior  surface;  also  with  more  delicate  concentric  lines. 
Practically  toothless,  one  obscure  process  occurring  in  each 
yalve.  Sinus  broad  and  &irly  deep.  The  thinness  of  the  shell 
makes  casts  alone  commonly  met  with. 

LioM  to  Recent.     Characteristically  Jurassic, 

Goniomya. — Like  Pholadomya,  but  marked  with  rather  delicate 
ribs,  forming  Vs,  the  angle  of  which  is  directed  towards  the 
middle  of  the  ventral  border. 

Especially  Jurassic, 

Homomya. — Like  Pholadomya,  rather  elongated,  gaping  at 
both  ends,  but  with  only  concentric  striations. 

Trias  to  Cretaceous. 

Gresslya. — Also  one  of  the  Pholadomyidse.  Elongated  oval, 
much  like  the  longer  Pholadomyas,  but  right  valve  somewhat 
larger  than  left,  the  umbo  rising  higher.  Umbos  well  forward ; 
lunule  present,  no  escutcheon.  Concentrically  marked.  No 
teeth.  Right  valve  with  a  ridge  running  along  the  hinge-line 
from  the  umbo  posteriorly,  which  leaves  a  furrow  in  the 
casts  that  frequently  occur.     Compare  Ceromy& 

Trias  to  Jurassic.  ^ 

Geromya  (Isocardia  in  part). — inequivaive,  sometimes  the 
right,  but  more  commonly  the  left  valve  being  slightly  the  larger, 
the  umbo  rising  higher,  as  in  Gresslya,  and  the  posterior  border 
overlapping  that  of  the  other  valve.  Approximating  to  circular, 
strongly  convex,  slightly  gaping.  Umbos  large  and  well  rounded ; 
lunule  feeble  or  absent.  Concentrically  marked.  No  teeth. 
Ridge  in  right  valve,  as  in  Gresslya.     Commonly  found  as  casts. 

Typically  Middle  and  Upper  Jwrassic. 

Mactra. — Shell  fairly  thick,  approximately  triangular,  rounded 
in  front,  more  pointed  behind;  gaping  slightly  posteriorly. 
Concentrically  marked.  A  cardinal  tooth  in  each  valve,  bifur- 
eating,  and  thus  shaped  like  an  inverted  V;  behind  it,  and  still 
under  the  umbo,  a  triangular  pit,  which  marks  the  position  of 
the  cartilage  or  internal  ligament.  A  second  cardinal  tooth,  of 
lamellar  shape,  is  sometimes  present.  Anterior  and  posterior 
lamellar  lateral  teeth  well  marked,  those  of  the  right  valve  being 
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double— {.«.,  oonsisting  of  two  parallel  ridges  ronning  along  the 

hinge-line.     Sinus  shallow. 

Middle  Jurassic  to  Recent.    Especially  Catnaxoic 

Mya  (fig.  71). — Inequiyalve,   left  valve  the  smaller.     Elon- 

gatedi  somewhat  oblong ;  gaping  markedly  at  both  ends.    Umbos 


t.    71. — Mya    trwiccUa   (Post-  Fig.  72. — (7or&ti2apwttm(01]gocene). 
Fliocene).    Left  valve,  showing  Showing  iaequivalye  character, 

the  larffe  spoon-like  process  be- 
neath  the  ambo. 

approaching  centre  of  margin.  Concentrically  marked.  Left 
valve  with  a  well  developed  spoon-like  process  under  the  umbo, 
for  the  attachment  of  the  cartilage.  Right  valve  with  one  small 
cardinal  tooth.  Sinus  large  and  deep ;  pallial  line  often  shows 
strong  subsidiary  impressions  running  upwards  from  it. 

The  Myas  burrow  into  sandy  mud,  particularly  near  the  shore. 

Miocene  to  Recent, 

Corbula  (fig.  72). — Ally  of  Hya.  Inequivalve,  left  valve  much 
the  smaller.  Shell  small,  oval,  produced  posteriorly,  ending 
there  with  rather  a  straight  border ;  not  gaping.  Ooncentrically 
marked.  One  cardinal  tooth  in  right  valve ;  left  valve  with  a 
process  much  like  that  of  Mya,  which  fits  into  a  groove  behind 
the  tooth  of  the  right  valve.     Sinus  quite  shallow. 

Marine  or  Estuarine. 

Trias  to  Recent,    Especially  Cainozoie. 

Leda^ — Shell  small,  elongated  and  narrowed  posteriorly,  with 
umbos  directed  backwards.  Hinge-line  bent,  with  numerous 
transverse  teeth,  as  in  Nucula,  with  which  Leda  should  be  com- 
pared (see  fig.  80), 

Ootlandian  to  Recent    

Teredo. — One  of  the  PholadidaB;  the  so-called  ship- worm. 
Shell  small,  each  valve  three-lobed,  the  central  lobe  the  longest. 
Concentrically  striated.  No  true  hinge  or  ligament,  the  valves 
being  quite  subsidiary  to  the  great  siphonal  tube,  which  extends 
far  beyond  them. 
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The  borings  of  this  mollusc  are  tubular  like  those  of  worms, 
but  typically  somewhat  straighter ;  they  are  found  commonly  in 
fossil  wood,  as  in  the  London  Clay,  either  empty  or  in^led  with 
mud  or  crystalline  deposits. 

Lias  to  Recent,     Especially  Cainozoio, 


B.    HOMOMYARIAN   SiPHONATB  FORMS  WITHOUT   PaLLIAL 

Sinus  (Intboripalliatb). 

The  adductor  muscular  impressions  are  two  in  each  valve,  as 
in  the  preceding  group,  and  the  absence  of  the  pallial  sinus 
makes  the  interior  of  the  valves  resemble  those  of  homomyarian 
asiphonate  forms.    The  siphons  of  the  animal  were  not  retractila 

Cardinm. — The  common  Cockle.  Shell  fairly  thick,  approxi- 
mately circular,  or  elongated  in  a  vertical  direction ;  sometimes 
slightly  gaping  behind.  Umbos  rather  large  and  rounded. 
Radially  ribbed,  the  ribs  commonly  ornamented  with  protuber- 
ances. Two  cardinal  teeth  and  an  anterior  and  posterior  lateral 
in  each  valve  (fig.  73).     Inner  border  notched. 

Forms  with  radial  markings  on  the  posterior  part  only,  and 
concentric  on  the  remainder,  have  been  sometimes  divided  off 
under  the  name  Protocardia. 

Ehcetic  to  Recent ;  especially  Cainozoic, 

Gonocardiam  (fig.  74). — Shell  heart-shaped  when  viewed  from 


73.  —  HiBge  of  Cardium  edtde        Fig.   'ti,—Conocardium  cUtformA 
(tlecent).    Left  valve,    c,  The  two  (Carboniferous), 

cardinal  teeth.     I,  The  ridge-like 
lateral  teeth. 

the  front,  but  somewhat  elongated  behind;  strongly  convex. 
The  anterior  end  is  truncated,  the  umbo  being  close  to  it ;  just 
below  the  umbo  a  tube-like  prolongation  of  the  shell  runs  out  in 
continuation  of  the  hinge-line.     Gaping  at  the  posterior  end. 
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Badially  marked;  margins  sharply  folded  by  the  ridges  and 
furrows.     Almost  toothless. 

QoUandian  to  Carboniferous, 

Cyrena  (fig.  75). — Shell  thick,  oval,  sometimes  rather  acute 
posteriorly.  Ooncentrically  marked.  Three  cardinal  teeth  and 
an  anterior  and  posterior  lateral  in  each  valve.  Sometimes  a 
slight  pallial  sinus.  In  the  sub-genus  Corbicola  the  lateral  teeth 
are  elongated  and  transversely  striated. 


Kg.  76.— Cyrena  cune^formis  (Lower  London  TertUries). 


Brackish  or  firesh-water  at  present  day,  but  often  associated  at 
river-mouths  with  typically  marine  shells,  and  hence  of  little 
value  as  a  guide  to  conditions  of  deposition. 
Lias  to  EecenL 

Cyclas  (SphsBrium). — Ally  of  Cyrena,  but  shell  thin  and  nearly 
equilateral.  One  feeble  cardinal  tooth  in  right  valve  and  two  in 
left.  Lamellar  anterior  and  posterior  lateral  teeth.  Fresh-water. 
The  reference  of  Wealden  species  to  this  genus  has  been  criticised, 
though  very  generally  made.  Sandberger  quotes  the  earliest 
Oyclas  as  Eocene^  referring  older  forms  to  Cyrena,  <fec. 

Cyprina. — Shell  thick,  oval,  resembling  Cytherea;  markedly 
convex.  Concentri<»lly  striated.  Two  car- 
dinal teeth  and  one  posterior  lateral  tooth 
in  each  valve.  There  are  also  two  feeble 
anterior  lateral  teeth  in  the  right  valve; 
and  in  the  left  valve  one  anterior  lateral 
{Fischer), 

Lias  to  EecerU, 

Astarte  (fig.  76).~Shell  thick,  approach- 
ing circular  at  times,  at  others  obliquely 
elongated.     Umbos  rather  pointed ;  lunule 
generally  present.     Ooncentrically  marked. 
Two  cardinal  teeth  in  each  valve;  no  laterals. 
Lias  to  Recent,     Especially  Cainozoio, 


Fig.  76.  —  Astarte 
elegana  (Inferior 
Oolite). 
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CarditflU — Shell  thick,  somewhat  like  Cardium,  bat  occasionally 
elongated.  Umbos  well  forward.  Radially  ribbed.  Inner 
border  notched.  Two  elongated  cardinal  teeth,  and  a  feeble 
anterior  lateral,  in  right  valve ;  two  divergent  cardinal  teeth, 
and  one  feeble  posterior  lateral,  in  left  valve.  (As  to  difficulty 
in  reading  teeth  in  Oardita,  see  Fischer,  ConehyliologU^  p.  903.) 

Trias  to  Beeent    Especially  Cainozoic. 

Yenerlcardia.— Much  like  Oardita.  Two  oblique  cardinal 
teeth,  and  a  feeble  anterior  lateral,  in  right  valve ;  two  cardinal 
teeth  and  one  long  lamellar  posterior  lateral  in  left  valveu 
Interior  of  margin  of  shell  dbtinctly  notched. 

EocefM  to  Recent, 

Grassatella. — Shell  decidedly  thick,  oval,  truncated  slightly  at 
posterior  margin.  Lunule  present  Three  cardinal  teeth  in 
right,  two  in  left  valve ;  an  anterior  and  posterior  lateral  in  both. 
Pit  for  cartilage  immediately  below  the  umbos,  and  behind  the 
middle  cardinal  tooth  of  the  right  valve. 

Cretaceous  to  EecevU,    Especially  U.  Cretaceous  and  Eocene, 


Cardinia.— Placed  by  S.  P.  Woodward  near  Oardita^  by  other 
authors  as  an  asiphonate  form  near  Unio.  Shell  elongated,  oval, 
flattened  at  the  sides.  Umbo  well  forward.  Concentrically 
marked.  Two  cardinal  teeth  in  left  valve,  one  in  right,  their 
feeble  development  being  a  characteristic  feature;  anterior 
lateral  tooth  in  right  valve,  elongated  posterior  lateral  in  lefb, 
well  developed. 

Jurassic.     Especially  Lias, 


Ghama. — Inequivalve;  commonly  attached  by  the  umbo  of  the 
left  valve,  the  upper  valve,  which  is  therefore  generaUy  the  rights 
being  the  smaller.  SheU  thick,  almost  circular.  Umbos  of  both 
valves  bent  forward  and  curved  over,  as  if  about  to  coil  spirally. 
Oonoeutrically  marked,  the  successive  shell-layers  protrudiog 
beneath  one  another  with  irregularly  serrated  edges,  giving 
the  surface  a  foliaceous  appearance.  One  stout  cardinal  tooth  in 
upper  valve,  two  in  lower,  between  which  the  first-named  fits. 
Lou)er  Cretaceous  to  Recent,  Especially  Cainozoic, 
Diceras. — Slightly  inequivalve ;  attached  by  umbo  of  one  or 
other  valva  Shell  thick,  approximately  circular.  Umbos  very 
prominent,  each  being  spirally  curved  and  recumbent,  as  it  were, 
against  the  surface  of  the  shelL  Concentrically  marked.  Right 
valve  with  one  cardinal  tooth,  somewhat  flattened  and  folded; 
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also  a  fliDaller  tooth  near  the  anterior  end  of  the  hinge.  Left 
valve  with  one  curving  tooth,  which  is  elongated  parallel  to 
the  border.  The  curved  muscular  im- 
pressions are  bounded  by  ridges,  which 
leave  spiral  grooves  on  the  casts  that 
often  occur;  these  grooves  run  almost 
vertically  down  towards  the  edge  repre- 
senting the  margin  of  the  valves.  In 
such  casts  the  umbos  appear  still  more 
distinctly  prominent,  the  spiral  turns  of 
the  internal  moulds  not  being  in  contact 
with  one  another. 

M.  and  U,  Jurassic  {Tithonian). 
Hippturites  (fig.  77).— This  extraordin- 
ary shell,  a  representativeof  anal  together 
exceptional  family,  the  Kudistse,  is  now 
regarded  as  allied  to  Diceras  and  the 
other  Cbamidse,  particularly  through 
Monopleura,  in  which  one  valve  is  coni- 
cal and  the  other  like  an  operculum 
fitting  on  it.  In  Hippurites  the  shell 
is  also  very  inequivalve,  the  lower  valve, 
which  is  the  right,  being  conical,  or  more 
often  cylindrical,  terminating  in  a  cone 
at  the  base.  This  valve  is  vertically 
furrowed  and  ribbed.  Left  valve  small 
and  flattish,  strewn  over  with  the  small 
apertures  of  canals  which  perforate  the 
shell;  radially  ribbed  in  most  cases,  with 
centnJ  umbo ;  resembles  an  operculum 
when  closed  down  on  the  large  right 
valve.  The  interior  of  the  left  vcJve 
bears  long  vertical  processes  corre- 
sponding to  teeth,  which  fit  into  deep  sockets  in  the  lower  valve. 
The  chamber  in  which  the  animal  lived  is  quite  small,  the 
lower  part  of  the  shell  being  filled  up  by  the  deposit  of  the 
inner  shell-layer,  which  proniuces  a  succession  of  irregularly 
curving  partitions,  with  interspaces.  A  similar  infilling  occurs 
within  the  long  umbos  of  certain  oysters. 

In  some  allied  forms,  as  Badiolites,  the  outer  prismatic  shell- 
layer  presents  on  fracture  a  coarse  structure  of  hollow  rectangular 
cells. 

The  resemblance  that  the  shells  of  Hippurites,  d^.,  bear  to 


Fig.  Tl.^ffippurites  (Sen- 
onian).  Left  (opercular) 
valve  removed. 
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corals  is  sometimes  increased  by  their  clustering  together 
growing  up  side  bj  side  in  groups. 

Entirely  Cr^taceoua  ;  particularly  in  the  higher  beds. 


0.   HOMOMTABIAN   ASIPHONATB  FORMS   (IRTBQBIPALLIATB). 

The  animal  does  not  possess  distinct  siphons.  The  impres- 
sions of  the  anterior  and  posterior  adductor  muscles  are  practi- 
cally of  the  same  size.     Shell  typically  equivalve. 

ArcSL  (fig.  78). — Shell  thick,  approaching  rectangular;  markedly 
convex.  Umbos  prominent  and  rounded,  with  a  trianguiar 
striated  area  between  them  and  the  hinge-line,  forming  a  surface 
of  attachment  for  the  ligament  during  life.  Radially  marked. 
Straight  hinge-line.  Teeth  very  numerous  in  each  valve,  forming 
well-marked  short  transverse  ridges  on  the  broad  surface  of  the 


Fig.  IS.— Area  Noa  (Recent).    Left  valve.  Fig.  79.— CWtiitea  J7ar- 

showing  area  beneath  the  umbo,  and  dingii  (Devonian), 

the  numerous  hinge-tee bh. 

hinge,  the  series  extending  on  each  side  of  the  umbo  nearly  to 
the  lateral  margins. 

Pre-eocene  forms  are  perhaps  more  allied  to  Parallelodon. 

Ordovici€m  (9)  to  EecerU, 

Cyrtodonta  (Palsarca). — Close  ally  of  Area;  umbo  near  anterior 
border.  Some  of  the  teeth  lie  beneath  the  umbo,  others  are  set 
near  the  posterior  part  of  the  hinge.     Ooncentrically  striated. 

Cambrtcm  to  Devonian. 

Gucullsa  (fig.  79). — Like  a  stout  Area  in  form  ;  but  the  teeth 
nearest  the  anterior  and  posterior  margins  are  set  parallel  to  the 
hinge-line,  forming  horizontal  ridges.     Ooncentrically  striated. 

Devonian  to  BecenL  Especially  Meaozoic.  Whidborne,  Pd, 
So€,f  ''Devonian  Fauna,'' vol.  iii.  (1898),  p.  109,  includes  two 
Devonian  species. 

Parallelodon  (Macrodon). — Much  like  Oucullsea,  but  umbo  more 
anterior,  and  anterior  teeth  transverse,  posterior  parallel  to 
hinge-line  and  ridge-like. 
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Devonian  to  Eocene,     Especially  Ga/rhoniferoue. 

Pectonciilas. — Shell  thick;  valves  almost  circular  and  equi- 
lateral. Triangular  ligamental  surface  as  in  Area.  In  most 
species  radially  and  rather  delicately  marked.  Hinge-line  curved, 
with  numerous  transverse  teeth,  those  nearest  the  centre  being 
obliterated  as  the  shell  approaches  old  age.  Inner  margin  of 
valves  notched.     Shell  aragonite  {Gomish  and  Kendall), 

Lovoer  Gretaceoue  to  Recent.     Especially  Gainozoio, 

Gardiola. — Form  intermediate  between  a  typical  Area  and  a 
Pectunculus.  Umbos  distinctly  anterior  and  slightly  twisted. 
Ligamental  surface  under  them  as  in  Area  and  Pectunculus. 
Surface  furrowed  radially  and  concentrically,  so  as  to  give  a 
nodose  aspect.  Hinge-line  straight.  Believed  to  be  toothless. 
The  alliance  of  this  shell  with  the  Arcidso  is  fairly  clear,  despite 
the  obscurity  as  to  its  teeth. 

Oodandian  and  Devonian. 

Nucola  {^g.  80). — Shell  small,  somewhat  triangular,  the  umbo 
forming  the  apex.  The  umbos  point  baokwai^s,  the  smaller 
half  of  each  valve  being  thus,  by  an  exception,  posterior.*  Hinge- 


Fig.  SO.— Nucula  CobbolduE  (Post-Pliocene).    The  right  valve  shows  the 
numerous  hinge-teeth  and  the  oartilage-pit. 

border  forming  two  lines  diverging  from  the  umbos ;  the  teeth 
resemble  those  of  Area,  and  are  set  along  the  two  diverging  lines 
of  the  hinge.     A  pit  for  the  cartilage  occurs  under  the  umbo. 
Concentrically  or  radially  marked.     Compare  Leda,  p.  327. 
Ootlandian  to  Recent. 


Trigonia. — Shell  thick,  typically  rather  angular  at  umbo, 
rounded  anteriorly  ',  drawn  out,  but  finally  truncated,  behind. 
Umbo  bent  slightly  backwards.  A  large  area  or  escutcheon  is 
commonly  formed  on  the  posterior  surface,  bounded  on  each 
valve  by  a  fold,  which  runs  from  the  umbo  to  the  lower  point 

*  On  this  point  see  Verrill  and  Bush,  Am.  Jotim.  Sci.^  ser.  4,  vol.  iii 
(1897),  p.  62. 
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of  the  tmncated  border.  A  subsidiary  escutcheon  is  formed 
within  this  by  another  pair  of  folds,  which  occur  much  nearer  to 
the  hinge-line.  Marked  with  nodose  radial  Ora^rely  concentric) 
ribs,  which  are  generally  coarsely  developed.  The  posterior  area 
above  described  is  often  smoother  than  the  rest  of  the  surfsuse, 
and  is  marked  by  strue  parallel  to  the  truncated  border.  Two 
diverging  plate-like  cardinal  teeth  in  right  valve,  with  parallel 
grooves  on  their  broad  surfaces ;  one  strong  central  tooth  in  left 
valve,  with  a  feebler  tooth  on  each  side  of  it. 

When  the  shell  is  lost,  the  fossil  forms  are  represented  by 
casts,  in  which  the  nodose  ribs  are  wanting.  Hence  the  char- 
acteristic form,  and  particularly  the  impressions  of  the  furrowed 
teeth,  must  be  taken  as  a  guide. 

Trias  to  Hecent.   Very  rare  in  Gcnnozoic  ;  abundant  in  Jurassic. 

Schizodus.  —  Form  much  like  a  small  Trigonia.  Surface 
smooth.     Teeth  like  Trigonia,  but  not  furrowed. 

Typically  Peiinicm, 

Myophoria. — Form  somewhat  like  Trigonia,  with  an  external 
ridge  and  furrow  running  obliquely  from  the  umbo  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  ventral  and  posterior  borders.  Smooth,  or  ribbed 
concentrically  or  radially.  Teeth  as  in  Trigonia,  but  the  anterior 
one  in  the  right  valve  is  not  furrowed. 

This  genus  is  with  difficulty  separated  from  Trigonia,  but  the 
shells  are  typically  smaller  and  not  nodose.  Nor  is  the  umbo 
BO  angular  as  in  Trigonia. 

TrvM.  

Unio. — Shell  fairly  thick,  elongated  oval,  and  sometimes  ap- 
proaching a  parallelogram.  Umbos  well  forward.  Commonly 
rather  smooth,  concentrically  marked.  Two  irregular  teeth  in 
each  valve ;  thess  are  followed  by  one  posterior  lateral  tooth  in 
right  valve,  and  by  two  in  left,  elongated  parallel  to  the  border. 
Fresh-water. 

Trias  to  Recent ;  especially  abundant  at  the  present  day. 

Anodonta. — Shell  thin;  otherwise  like  Unio,  but  devoid  of 
teeth.    Fresh-water. 

Cainozoic, 

Arohanodon. — Early  ally  of  Anodonta.  Probably  toothless. 
U,  Devonian  (A.  Jukesit),  in  passage-beds  to  Carboniferous. 

Garbonicola  (Anthracosia). — Outwardly  has  some  resemblance 
to  Oardinia.  One  cardinal  tooth  in  each  valve;  no  laterals. 
Probably  Fresh-water  (Hind). 

Coal- Measures,  

'    Orthonota. — Elongated,  oval ;  umbos  near  anterior  end;  well 
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marked  lunule.    One  or  tw^o  folds  run  obliquely  from  each  umbo 
to  the  base  of  the  posterior  margin.    Hinge-line  straight,  with  one 
or  two  small  cardinal  teeth.     Of  somewhat  doubtful  affinities. 
Ordovioian  and  OoUandian. 

NoU, — Opammysia  is  oloeely  allied,  bat  its  musoiilar  impressioiiB 
would  arbitrarily  remove  it  to  tne  heteromyaria.  It  is  charaoterised  by 
absence  of  teeth  and  bv  two  or  more  grooves  and  ridges  running  from 
the  umbo  to  the  base  of  the  posterior  margin,  and  forming  a  broaider  or 
narrower  band  across  the  concentrically  striated  shell  or  across  its  oasts. 
The  form  is  thus  much  like  Orthonota;  also  like  Modiola.  Ootlcindian 
and  Devonian. 

D.  Hbtbeomtariak  Siphokatb  forms  without  Pallial 

Sinus  (Intbgripaluatb). 

For  muscles,  see  section  E  below. 

DreiBsensia  (Dreissena). — Though  a  siphonate  form,  this  is 
a  close  ally  of  Lithodomus  and  Modiola.  Shell  like  My  til  us,  or 
approximately  quadrilateral,  with  an  anterior  opening  between 
the  valves  for  the  byssus.  Hinge-line  samewhat  curved;  umbos 
terminal.  Often  a  fold,  as  in  Modiola,  runs  from  the  umbos 
towards  the  base  of  the  posterior  margin.  Smooth,  or  con- 
centrically marked.  One  or  two  feebly  developed  cardinal 
teeth,  accompanied  below  the  umbo  by  a  plate  which  bears  an 
impression  of  the  anterior  muscle.     Inner  shell-layer  absent. 

Fresh  and  Brackish  Water. 

Eocene  to  Recent,    Especially  Miocene  and  Pliocene, 

Congeria. — A  marine  ally  of  Dreissensia,  with  a  small  process 
for  podal  muscle  behind  anterior  muscular  impression. 

Cainofnoic  and  Eecent,  Abundant  in  the  shallowing  Miocene 
and  Pliocene  seas  of  Europe. 

E.  Hbtbromtariak  Asiphokatb  forms  (Intbgripalliatb). 

The  impression  of  the  anterior  adductor  muscle  is  much 
smaller  than  that  of  the  posterior.     Shell  often  inequivalve. 

Avicula. — Inequivalve,  the  left  valve  more  convex  than  the 
right.  Typically  rather  small ;  obliquely  oval,  often  resembling 
tbe  shape  of  an  insect's  wing.  Straight  hinge-line ;  umbo  not 
very  prominent.  The  shell  is  expanaed  posteriorly  under  the 
hinge-line  to  form  a  well-marked  ear;  a  much  smaller  ear, 
notched  for  the  exit  of  the  byssus  by  which  the  animal  was 
attached,  occur »  in  front  of  the  umbo.  Commonly  marked 
radially.  One  feeble  cardinal  tooth,  and  sometimes  a  long 
posterior  lateral  tooth,  in  each  valve.     Oartilage-pit  broad. 

Ordopioian  to  R'^eent;  but  characteristically  Mesozoic  and 
Cainozoic, 

Pterinea — Much  like  Avicula,  but  with  larger  posterior  ear, 
and  a  number  of  short  hinge-teeth ;  three  or  more  elongated 
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posterior  lateral  teeth  run  obliquely  from  under  the   umbo 
towards  the  centre  of  the  large  posterior  ear. 
Ordovician  to  Carboniferaiu.     Mostly  Devonian. 

Posidonomya  (fig.  81). — Equivalve.  Shell  thin  and  laterally 
compressed.  Obliquely  and  rather  broadly  ovaL  Umbos  not 
prominent;  hinge-line  short  and  straight,  without  true  ears. 
Concentrically  marked.     No  teeth.     See  Estheria  (Phyllopoda). 

Ordovician  to  Jurassic     Especially  Carboni/erotLS, 

Monotis. — Equivalve;  typically  small;  form  much  like  Poai- 
donomya,  but  with  a  small  rounded  anterior  ear  and  a  more 
marked  posterior  one.     Radially  marked.     No  teeth. 

Trias. 

Daonella. — Ally  of  Monotis.  Form  rather  semicircular,  with 
a  fairly  long  straight  hinge-line.  No  ears.  Umbos  almost 
central  and  not  prominent.     Badially  marked.     No  teeth. 

Trias.  

Inoceramns  (fig.  82).— Somewhat  inequivalva  Varying  much 
in  size,  some  species  measuring  two  feet  or  more  across.  Form 
obliquely  oval,  with  a  straight  hmge-line.  Umbos  fairly  prominent, 
sometimes  twisted,  and  set  well  forward.  Concentrically  and 
boldly  furrowed;  rarely  radially  furrowed.  The  hinge-border 
bears,  when  viewed  from  within,  numerous  closely-set  cartilage- 


Pig.   81. — Posidonomya  Becheri  (Oar-        Pig.    B2.—Inoceramtt»    Oumeri 
bonifftrous).  (Senonian).     Right  valve. 

pits,  which  lie  transversely  to  the  length  of  the  hinge.     No 
teeth.     Compare  Pema  below. 

The  outer  layer  of  the  shell  is  commonly  well  preserved  in  the 
species  from  the  Chalk,  though  not  in  those  ^om  the  Gault; 
it  is  easily  recognised,  even  in  fragments,  by  its  fibrous  cross- 
fracture  (see  p.  324)  and  is  often  5  mm.  thick.  The  inner 
surface  of  these  fragments  is  seen  to  be  smooth  and  slightly 
undulating. 
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A  sub-genus  Actinoceramus  (fig.  83)  has  been  established  for 
the  singular  species  with  deep  radial  furrows ;  but  transitional 
forms  occur. 


Rg.  83.  "Inoceramus  {AcUiuh      Fk.  84.— Pema  MvUeti  ( Atherfield  Clay). 
ceramua)  tulaUus  (Qault).  Showing  (a)  the  Beries  of  ligament-pits 

in  the  unge-line,  which  \b  in  this  species 
exceptionally  produced. 

Meaozoic     Especially  Cretaceous. 

Pema  (fig.  84). — Sometimes  markedly  inequivalve.  General 
resemblance  to  Inoceramus.  Sometimes  elongated  posteriorly, 
but  often  approximately  quadrilateral,  with  rounded  ventral 
border.  The  umbo,  which  is  acute,  is  set  at  the  anterior  end  of  the 
straight  hinge-line.  Ooncentrically  marked.  Numerous  trans- 
verse ligamental  pits.     Toothless.    Material  of  shell  foliaceous. 

Triaa  to  Eecent 

Gervillia. — Inequi valve ;  resembling  a  much  elongated  Avicula. 
Hinge-line  straight,  with  a  very  small  anterior  and  a  larger  pos- 
terior ear.  Umbo  terminal,  like  a  mere  anterior  rounding  of  the 
hinge-line.  Concentrically  marked.  Oblique  ridge-like  teeth, 
running  posteriorly .;  in  sub-genus  Hoernesia  one  cardinal  tooth 
in  each  valve.  Oartilage-pits  conspicuous,  broad,  and  set  at 
some  distance  from  one  another. 

IVias  to  Eocene.    Typically  a  Mesozoic  genus. 

Pinna. — Shell  thin,  elongated,  each  valve  triangular  in  form ; 
gaping  behind,  so  that  the  whole  shell  is  wedge-shaped.  Hinge- 
line  long  and  straight;  umbos  terminal.  Marked  with  fine 
concentric  lines.     No  teeth. 

The  inner  shell-layer  is  thin,  and  is  composed  of  ara- 
gonite;  the  prismatic  (calcite)  laver  is  thus  particularly  pro- 
minent. In  the  allied  genus  Pimugena  or  Tricoites  (of  Jurassie 
and  Lower  Cretaceous  age)  the  prismatic  fragments  are  found  an 
inch  or  more  in  thickness. 

Devonian  to  Recent.     Especially  Cretaceous, 

Mytilus. — The  common  marine  mussel.     Shell  rather  thin; 
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Fig.  85,—Modiola  FUtoni 
(Purbeck  Beds). 


elongated  and  approaching  triangular,  pointed  in  front,  rounded 
behind.  Smooth,  or  concentrically  (rarely  radially)  marked. 
Hinge-line  straight,  umbos  terminal.  Sometimes  one  or  two 
obscure  cardinal  teeth. 

The   modem  mussels  live  near  the  shore-line,  becoming  un- 
covered at  low  water,  and  are  attached,  often  to  one  another, 
by  a  coarse  byssus.     The  inner  shell  layer  is  aragonite. 
Trias  to  Recent, 

Modiola  (fig.  85). — Bears  some  resemblance  to  Mytilus,  but  in 
form  approaches  an  elongated  rectangle;  the  posterior  end  is 
more  rounded  than  the  anterior,  and 
a  broad  fold  often  runs  obliquely  from 
the  umbo  to  the  base  of  the  posterior 
margin.  Umbos  not  quite  terminal ; 
hence  this  region  of  the  shell  has  none 
of  the  triangular  appearance  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  anterior  end  of  Mytilus. 
Ooncentrically  (rarely  radially)  marked. 
No  teeth. 

The  modem  Modiola  is  burrowing  in 
habit,  or  forms  a  nest  around  it  of  fragments  of  sand,  shells,  kc, 
.  ,-  Devonian  to  Eecent,    Especi- 
ally Jurassic, 

Lithodomus.  —  Close  ally  of 
Modiola.  Shell  cylindrical, 
narrowed  behind,  not  greatly 
elongated.    No  teeth. 

Burrows  into  stones  (as  at 
the  famous  Temple  of  Serapis), 
corals,  (fee.,  forming  crypta 
which  yield  club-shaped  casta 
(see  p.  82i>). 

Carboniferotu  to  Recent, 

Note, — For  Dreissena,  an  ally  of 
the  above  series,  see  p.  335. 

Hippopodium  (fig.  86).— Shell 
very  thick  and  massive ;  form 
somewhatlike  Modiola.  Lunula 
present.    Coarsely  and  concen- 
trically furrowed.     One  thick 
oblique  cardinal  tooth  in  each 
valve.     The  muscular  impressions  cause  the  genus  to  be  here 
placed  with  the  Heteromyaria ;  but  S.  P.  Woodward  regarded 
Hippopodium  as  "  a  ponderous  form  of  Oypricardia  or  Cardita." 
Lias, 


Fig.  86. — Hippopodium  ponderosum 
(Lias). 
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F.   MONOMTARIAH   AsiPHONATB   FORMS  (InTEOBIPALLIATE). 

The  shell  is  closed  in  the  adult  by  one  adductor  muscle,  which 
leaves  a  nearly  central  impression^  placed  rather  towards  the 
posterior  side.  It  is  always  the  anterior  muscle  that  has  dis- 
appeared. Except  where  specially  mentioned,  the  members  of 
this  sub-group  are  toothless  in  the  adult  condition.  Shell  often 
inequivalve,  and  commonly  attached  by  one  or  other  valve. 
Hence,  when  loosened,  the  lower  valve  may  reveal  an  outer 
Bear  of  very  various  form,  sometimes  representing,  as  an 
external  mould,  another  shell  on  which  the  young  animal  had 
become  fixed.  Occasionally  in  the  Ostreidse  the  young  shell  lies 
on  some  surfisM^e  with  prominent  markings,  such  as  that  of 
Trigonia  or  Oidaris,  and  both  valves  become  folded  to  suit  the 
curves  of  the  support.  As  growth  proceeds,  the  nacreous  layer 
is  constantly  being  added  to  within,  while  the  shell  is  also 
spreading  at  the  margins ;  thus  the  original  portions  bearing  the 
impress  of  the  support  become  separated  by  new  material,  and 
form  strangely  marked  umbos  to  the  shell.  The  impressions  are 
thus  convex  on  the  upper  valve,  concave  on  the  lower;  while 
within  no  trace  of  them  is  to  be  seen. 

Ostrea  (fig.  87). — ^Attached  by  left  valve.  Shell  rather  inequi- 
valve,  composea  of  foliaceous  layers;  often  thick,  especially 
near  the  umbos.  Form  rather  flat,  lower  valve  more  convex. 
Irregularly  rounded  at  ventral  margin,  more  acute  at  dorsal,  the 
umbos  being  nearly  central  on  the  hinge-line.      Umbo  of  left 


Fig.  87.  —  Oiitrea  expansa  (Portlandian). 
Showing  thickened  character  of  the  shell 
and  the  single  muscular  impreesion. 


Fig.  SS.-'Aleetryonia 
JroM  (Cretaceous). 


(lower)  valve  more  prominent  than  that  of  right.  Concentrically 
marked,  with  sometimes  broad  irregular  radial  foldings.  A  well- 
marked  triangular  cartilage-pit  occurs  below  the  umbo.  Shell 
composed  of  calcite  (Sorhy). 

TricM  to  Recent     Doubtfully  Carhaniferous, 

Alectryonia  (fig.  88).— A  genus  cut  off  from  Ostrea  to  include 
forms  with  bold  angular  ribs  and  furrows  in  both  valves,  the 
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margins  becoming  consequently  acutely  folded,  and  the  space 
occupied  by  the  animal  being  much  restricted  in  volume. 

Trias  to  Recent ;  especially  Cretaceous. 

Gryphsa. — Free,  or  attached  only  by  umbo  of  left  valve.  Shell 
inequivalve,  thick,  oyster-like.  Nearly  equilateraL  Left  valve 
strongly  convex,  with  umbo  bent  over  and  inwards ;  right  valve 
smaller,  flatter,  or  even  concave,  and  sometimes  reduced  to  the 
appearance  of  an  operculum.  The  form  of  the  shell  varies  consider- 
ably, being,  like  Ostrea,  sometimes  expanded  and  approaching 
circular,  sometimes  much  narrowed.     Concentrically  marked. 

Lias  to  JiecerU  ;  especially  Jurassic  to  Lauder  Cretaceous, 

Exogyra  (fig.  89). — Much  like  Gryphsea,  but  both  umbos 
twisted  backwards  almost  spirally.  Fixed  by  left  valve,  which 
is  the  larger. 

Jurassic  to  Cretaceotts, 


Pig.  S9,^Exogyra  $inucUa  (L.  Cretaceous).     Showing  twisting  of 
the  umbos. 

Lima.  —  Free,  or  attached  only  by 
byssus.  Shell  thin,  equivalve ;  obliquely 
oval,  slightly  convex,  gaping  at  anterior 
border.  Umbos  somewhat  acute,  ap 
preaching  a  central  position,  and  separ- 
ated from  one  another  by  a  space  in 
which  a  groove  occurs  for  the  ligament, 
which  is  partly  external,  partly  internal 
(fig-  90).  Short  straight  hinge-line,  with 
a  small  ear  on  each  side  of  umbos. 

The  following  have  been  divided  off  as  sub-genera  :^ 


Fiff.  90.— Hin^of  l/tmo, 
showing  cartilage-pit. 
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Eadnla. — Strong  smooth  radial  ribs,  with  some  concentric 
markings.     Small  byssal  cleft  under  anterior  ears. 

Plagiostoma. — Smooth,  or  with  very  slight  radial  markings. 

Gtenostreon. — A  coarse  form  with  strong  irregularly  moulded 
radial  ribs,  and  a  distinct  anterior  opening  for  the  byssus. 

Lima  is  an  important  genus,  ranging  from  Carboniferous  to 
Recent. 

Pecten  (fig  91). — Free,  or  attached  only  by  byssus.  Shell 
almost  equilateral,  slightly  inequiyalve,  the  right  valve  being 


Fig.  91. — Pecten  {Chlamya)  itlandi-    Fig.   92. — Janira  qiunqueeoskUa 
cii«  (Post- Pliocene).   Right  valve,  (Cenomanian). 

showing  the  byssal  notch. 

the  more  convex ;  form  almost  semicircular  ventrally,  the  border 
becoming  straighter  towards  the  pointed  umbos.  Distinct  ears 
on  each  side  of  umbos,  the  anterior  being  often  the  larger. 
Anterior  ear  of  right  valve  sometimes  deeply  notched  back  for 
the  exit  of  the  byssus,  as  in  the  important  sub-genus  Ghlamys. 
Radially  ribbed,  sometimes  very  delicately ;  but  commonly  on  a 
bold  but  regular  scale.  A  triangidar  cartilage-pit  appears  inter- 
nally under  each  umbo. 

The  external  shell-layer  exhibits  the  prismatic  structure  with 
marked  distinctness.     Both  layers  are  calcite  {Sorhy), 

An  abundant  and  important  genus.     Devonian  to  Recent. 

Janira  (fig.  92). — Inequivalve,  the  left  valve  flat  or  concave. 
Both  valves  with  well  marked  ears,  and  ornamented  with  strong 
radial  ribs. 

Inner  shell-layer  often  lost  (Zittel)  and  probably  aragonite. 

Cretaceous  to  Recent,  particularly  the  former. 

Ayicolopecten.  —  Ally  of  Pecten,  but  more  inequilateral. 
Anterior  ear  small,  posterior  larger  and  broader.  Radially 
striated.  Cartilage  in  several  grooves,  which  are  fairly  parallel 
to  the  hinge-line. 

Devonian  to  Permian. 
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The  next  two  genera,  although  monomyarian,  poBseBS  hinge- 
teeth. 

Plioatola  (fig.  93).— Attached  by  Umbo  of  right  valve.  Form 
much  like  Ostrea.  Umbos  rather  acute^  but  not  prorainenti 
Concentrically  marked,  and  some- 
times radially  folded.  Two  diver- 
gent cardinal  teeth  in  each  valve, 
with  a  cartilage-pit  between  them. 

Trias    to    RecenL      Especially 
Jurcusie  and  Lotoer  Cretaceous. 

Spondylus.— Attached  by  right 
valve,  not  merely  by  the  umbo. 
Form  fairly  regular,  rounded 
ventrally,  more  acute  dorsally, 
and  almost  equilateral.  Umbos 
separated  somewhat,  with  a  small 
ear  on  either  side.  Eight  (lower) 
valve  with  a  triangular  space 
between  the  umbo  and  hinge-line, 
in  which  is  a  central  groove  which  partly  receives  the  cartilage. 
Kadially  ribbed  ;  right  valve  sometimes  with  long  spines.  Two 
curved  cardinal  teeth  in  each  valve,  with  the  cartilage-pit  between 
them. 

The  inner  shell-layer  is  formed  of  aragonite,  and  is  therefore 
easily  destroyed  and  seldom  found. 

Jurassic  to  JteoerU,     Abundant  at  the  present  day. 


I  smn 
Showing  the  teeth  and  carti- 
lage-pit 
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VIII.  Scaphopoda. 


The  animals  of  this  division  are  Marine,  and  are  sometimes 
regarded  as  the  lowest  of  the  gastropods.  The  shell  is  tubular, 
and  has  of^en  been  mistaken  for  the  calcareous  case  of  a  worm. 

Dentalium. — Shell  of  varying  size;  tubular,  slightly  curved, 
and  tapeiing  from  the  wider  anterior  to  the  narrower  posterior 
end.  It  thus  resembles  an  elephant's  tusk  in  form,  but  is  open 
at  both  ends.  Surface  sometimes  smooth,  sometimes  longi- 
tudinally striated. 

Ordovician  to  Recent     Especially  Gainoaoion 
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EL  Gastropoda. 

These  include  the  typical  uniyalyes.  The  shell  is  spirally 
coiled,  except  in  such  simple  types 
as  the  Limpet,  and  the  terms  used  in 
describing  it  are  as  follows  : — 

Spire. — The  coiled  portion  of  the 
shell  above  the  terminal  and  youngest 
whorL 

Whorl. — ^A  single  revolution  of  the 
spiral  coil  of  the  shell. 

Sutv/re, — The  line  of  junction  of 
successive  whorls,  as  seen  on  the 
surface  of  the  shell;  commonly  marked 
by  a  groova 

Umbilicus. — The  hollow  sometimes 
left  in  the  centre  of  the  shell  when 
the  whorls  do  not  touch  one  another 
internally.  This  separation  some- 
times occurs  only  in  the  last  whorL 
Colvmelld. — ^The  solid  axis  com- 
monly formed  where  the  whorls  come 
in  contact  in  the  central  line  of  the 
spire.  This  columella  is  often  set 
with  one  or  more  ridges,  winding 
spirally  up  it 

Apex. — The  point  from  which  the 
spire  commenced  its  growth.  In  the 
old  age  of  some  gastropods  partitions 
are  formed  within  the  shell  below  the 
apex,  and  the  earliest  part  of  the 
spire  finally  breaks  away.  The  shell 
becomes  thus  imperfect,  and  is  said 
to  be  decollated. 

The  apex  forms  the  posterior  end  of  the  shell,  the  mouth  the 
anterior. 

MoiUh. — The  terminal  opening,  sometimes  very  broad,  some- 
times even  slit-like.  It  is  entire  when  in  no  way  notched  or 
prolonged  into  canals. 

Canals. — Tubular  folds  of  the  shell  at  the  mouth,  often  open 

along  their  under  side.     An  anterior  ca/nal  may  occur,  running 

out  in  front,  and  a  posterior ^  directed  up  the  outside  of  the  spire, 

HolostonuUous  shells  have  the  mouth  entire  (fig.  101);  Siphono- 


Pig.  94.— Gastropod  {Fustta). 
a.  Apex.  a.c.  Anterior 
Canal,  i.  Inner  lip.  o. 
Outer  Lip.  «p,  Spire. 
«u,  Sutore. 
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9tomatou8  shMa  possess  an  anterior  canal.      The  animals  of  the 
latter  division  are,  at  the  present  daj,  almost  all  carnivoroas. 

Irmer  Lip. — The  margin  of  the  mouth  nearest  to  the  axis  of 
the  spire. 

Outer  Lip, — ^The  margin  of  the  mouth  awaj  from  the  axis  of 
the  spire.  This  margin  is  sometimes  thin,  sometimes  thickened, 
sometimes  prolonged  into  spines,  the  latter  being  in  reality 
tubular  folds  resembling  the  canals. 

Vcuriaea — Ridges  or  spinose  bands  running  from  the  apex  at 
intervals  down  the  shell,  and  representing  those  stages  in  the 
growth  of  the  spire  when  spines  or  thickenings  of  the  outer  lip 
took  place  (fig.  96). 

OpercuLvan, — ^A  horny  or  calcareous  plate  borne  by  the  posterior 
part  of  the  foot  of  the  animal  in  some  genera,  and  serving  to 
close  the  mouth  of  the  shell  when  the  animal  retracts  itself. 

The  spire  is  typically  so  coiled  that,  when  the  apex  is  placed 
above,  and  the  mouth  below  and  facing  the  observer,  the  mouth 
lies  to  the  right  of  the  axis.  Such  shells  are  right-handed.  Left- 
hcmded  sheila,  however,  occur  at  times,  in  which  the  spire  is 
coiled  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  representation  of  gastropod  shells  in  drawings  with  either 
the  apex  or  the  mouth  upwards  must  be  a  matter  of  inditference, 
the  best  nomenclature  of  the  extremities  of  the  shell  being,  as 
already  stated,  "anterior"  and  "posterior,"  not  "lower"  and 
«  upper." 

Several  terms  have  been  used  to  describe  the  form  of  the  shell 
as  a  whole.     The  following  may  require  explanation : — 

Tturbinate, — Shell  rather  broadly  conical  as  regards  the  spire, 
and  approaching  hemispherical  below  (fig.  103). 

Turreted, — Shell  with  an  elongated  spire,  and  not  much  pro- 
longed anteriorly  (fig.  100). 

SpifuUe-ehaped, — Shell  with  the  anterior  end  also  produced 
and  narrowed,  so  that  the  stoutest  region  lies  between  two  taper- 
ing portions  (fig.  94). 

The  shell-substance  in  most  gastropods  consists  of  three  layers, 
as  can  be  seen  with  a  lens  when  the  shell  of  modem  examples 
has  been  cut  across.  In  life,  it  is  covered  in  very  many  genera 
by  a  skin,  or  "  periostracum."  The  shell  is  formed  of  calcareous 
prisms  as  in  the  lamellibranchs,  these  prisms  being  grouped  to 
form  lamell»  which  are  arranged  in  the  central  layer  differently 
from  those  of  the  outer  and  inner  layers.  See  Zittel,  FcUcBontologief 
Bd.  ii.,  p.  158 ;  Cambridge  NaL  Hist.,  MoUusos,  p.  255. 

The  material  is  aragonite,  and  hence  gastropods  are  often 
represented  in  fossil  deposits  only  by  casts.  Some  few  species 
(for  the  character  is  not  even  generic)  have  an  outer  layer  com- 
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posed  of  calcite.  Mr.  P.  F.  Kendall  regards  the  shell  of  Scalaria 
as  oaloite ;  and  he  remarks  that  the  first  two  whorls  in  those 
species  of  Fusus  which  possess  a  calcite  layer  consist  entirely  of 
aragonite.* 

The  gastropoda  mostly  inhabit  the  sea.  The  fresh-water 
genera  will  be  specially  indicated.  The  division  of  the  Pul« 
monatA  contains  several  genera  that  live  entirely  on  land. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Pulmonata,  all  the  gastropod 
genera,  the  shells  of  which  are  here  discussed,  belong  to  the 
order  Prosobranchiata,  or,  in  default  of  complete  evidence,  are 
placed  in  that  order  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  their  hard 
parts  to  those  of  living  forms.  The  division  of  the  members  of 
this  order  into  Holostomata  and  Siphonostomata,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  mouths  of  their  shells,  has  proved  unsatis- 
factory^ since  it  separates  forms  otherwise  closely  allied.  The 
genera  are  here  taken  practically  in  the  order  adopted  by  Fischer, 
a  group  of  allied  shells  being  occasionally  marked  out  by 
inclusion  between  two  black  lines. 

A.  Prosobranchiata. 

The  animal  has  its  branchise  placed  anteriorly  to  the  heart. 

Gonus. — Spire  short;  last  whorl  large  and  narrowing  anteriorly, 
so  that  the  shell,  with  its  apex  upwards,  resembles  a  short  cone 
set  on  a  steep  inverted  one.  Mouth  slit-Uke  and  long,  with  a 
slight  anterior  fold.  Outer  lip  sharp,  and  notched  back  near  the 
suture.  Columella  smooth.  Sur&ce  commonly  smooth,  with 
mere  growth-lines.  S.  P.  Woodward  quotes  Canu8  monUia 
with  a  specific  gravity  of  2*910  (hence  aragonite),  and  the  fossil 
Convs  pondm'osxM  of  the  Miocene  as  2*713.  Some  species  may, 
therefore,  contain  a  thick  calcite  layer. 

Upper  Cretaceous  to  EecerU.     Abundant  at  the  present  day. 

Pleurotoma  (fig.  95). — This  genus  has  been  greatly  subdivided. 
Shell  spindle-shaped;  spire  rather  longer  than  the  last  whorl, 
and  generally  well  indented  at  the  suture.  Mouth  long,  with 
anterior  canal.  Outer  lip  with  a  marked  notch  near  the  suture, 
which  leaves  a  band  on  the  shell  as  it  closes  over  during  growth. 
If  the  lip  in  a  fossil  form  is  broken  away,  the  growth-lines  may 
still  indicate  its  backward  curve.  Columella  smooth  or  with 
one  or  two  ridges.  Surface  commonly  ribbed  vertically  or 
horizontally,  often  with  little  spirally  arranged  knots. 

*  *<  Aragonite  Shells  in  the  Coralline  Crag.**    Geol,  Mag.,  1883,  p.  400. 
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Cretaceous  to  jReeerU. 

Volata  (fig.  96). — This  name  also  covers  many  sub-genera. 
Shell  thick.  Shape  somewhat  like  Conns,  but  more  nodose  and 
irregular.     Spire  fairly  short;  last  whorl  large.     Mouth  long^ 


Fig.  95.  Fig.  96. 

Pleurotoma  rotcUa  ( Post-  Valuta  aUiUta  (Barton  Beds ). 

Pliocene).       Showing  Showing  knots  and  varices; 

the  notched  outer  lip.  also  folds  on  the  columella. 

with  slight  anterior  fold.  Outer  lip  fiurlj  thick.  Columella 
and  inner  lip  with  several  ridges.  Sur&ce  often  marked  with 
prominent  short  spinose  outgrowths,  and  sometimes  with  corre- 
sponding varices.  \ 

Upper  Cretaceous  to  Keceni.     Especially  Eocene, 

Fnsus  (fig.  94). — Shell  thick.  Spindle-shaped  to  ovoid,  typically 
the  former.  Spire  fairly  long.  Mouth  oval,  with  long  straight 
anterior  canal,  and  no  posterior  notch.  Columella  smooth.  Some 
late  Cainozoic  species  have  an  outer  calcite  layer  (Kendall),  The 
genus  has  been  much  subdivided.** 

The  sub-genus  Glavella  has  its  mouth  sharply  narrowed  to 
form  the  canal,  not  tapering  down  as  in  Fusus  proper. 

Jurassic  to  Eecent,  Most  abundant  in  earlier  Catnossotc  Olavella 
is  CamozoiCf  especially  Eocene, 

Buccinum  (the  Whelk;  fig.  97).— Shell  fairly  ovoid,  with  few 
whorls,  the  last  being  large.  Spire,  however,  prominent.  Mouth 
oval,  with  a  broad  shallow  anterior  fold  representing  the  canal. 
Inner  lip  smooth.  Surface  generally  marked  with  vertical  and 
spiral  ridges. 

Pliocene  to  Recent. 

Nassa. — Like  Buccinum,  but  canal-fold  more  marked  and 
slightly  oblique.   Outer  lip  marked  with  fine  ribs  running  inwards. 

Upper  Cretaceous  to  Recent,     Especially  later  Cainozoic 

*  For  a  revision  of  many  species,  see  Grabau,  Snwthaonian  CoUectiom, 
No.  1417  (1904). 
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Mnrex. — Shell  thick,  ovoid  to  spindle-shaped ;  whorls  strongly 
convex.  Mouth  rounded,  but  prolonged  into  a  well-marked  and 
sometimes  long  anterior  canal,  the  sides  of  which  fold  over  so  as  to 
make  it  almost  tubular.  Outer  lip  thick,  and  sometimes  ribbed. 
Surface  set  with  three  or  more  strong  varices,  which  are  often  re- 
markably knotty  or  spinose.   Outer  layer  of  shell  calcite  (KendcUl). 

Upper  CreUiceouA  to  Recent. 


Pig.  VJ,—Buccinum  tmdcUvm  Pig.  98.— i^Vcu^a  reticidcUa 

(Pliocene).  (Pliocene). 

Trophon. — Ally  of  Murex.  Spindle-shaped.  Canal  wider  and 
bent  on  one  side.     Varices  not  set  with  knots. 

Pliocene  to  Recent, 

Pnrpora. — Shell  thick,  ovoid.  Spire  rather  short.  Mouth 
oval,  with  a  canal-fold  scarcely  more  marked  than  that  of 
Buccinum.  Inner  lip  flattened  down  and  smooth.  Outer  layer 
of  shell  calcite  (Sarby), 

Miocene  to  Recent,  ^  ,  ,     , 

Gassidaria. — Shell  thick  and  ovoid.  Spire  short;  last  whorl 
large  and  strongly  convex.  Mouth  elongated  oval,  with  a  well- 
marked  broad  and  obliquely  bent  canal.  Outer  lip  expanded ; 
inner  lip  often  ridged.     Surface  variously  marked. 

U,  Cretaceotu  to  Recent, 

Ficola  (Pyrula  in  part ;  fig.  98). — Shell  thin,  ovoid,  narrowed 
anteriorly.  Spire  very  short,  last  whorl  very  large.  Mouth 
large,  and  prolonged  into  a  broad  open  anterior  canal. 

Lovoer  Cretaceous  to  Cainozoic;  especially  later  Cainozoic^  but 
not  abundant. 

Rostellaria. — Spindle-shaped;  spire  long,  commonly  without 
much  indentation  at  the  suture.  Mouth  long,  with  a  somewhat 
tubular  elongated  anterior  canal,  and  a  posterior  groove-like 
canal  runnins?  towards  the  apex  of  the  spire.  Outer  lip  rather 
broadly  expanded  and  sometimes  notched  on  edge. 
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In  the  sub-genus  Hippochrenes  (fig.  99)  the  shell  is  generallj 
smooth.  The  posterior  prolongation  of  the  mouth  runs  up 
to  the  apex  of  the  spire,  and  the  outer  lip  is  not  serrated,  except 
by  the  occurrence  of  a  small  anterior  notch.  In  the  sub-genus 
Blmella  the  surface  is  striated.  The  posterior  groove  is  shorteFi 
and  the  outer  lip  is  thickened  and  sometimes  serrated. 

Cretaceous  to  Receni,     Compare  next  two  genera. 

Alaria. — General  outline  spindle-shaped ;  spire  fairly  long. 
Mouth  elongated,  with  well-marked  anterior,  but  no  posterior 
canal.  Outer  lip  much  expanded,  and  prolonged  into  finger-like 
canals.     Surface  often  set  with  varices  and  knobs. 

This  genus  is  variously  limited  by  different  authors,  and  some 
of  its  species  are  often  carried  over  into  Aporrhais. 

Juraseic  to  Crektceous. 

Aporrhais  (Ghenopus).— Distinguished  from  Alaria  by  the 
prolongation  of  the  mouth  posteriorly  as  a  groove-like  canal 


Pig.  ^.—RosteUaria  {Hippochrenes) 
ampla  (Ixmdon  Clay). 


v^^ 

.100. — Ccjithitsjii  plic(Uum{\eft 
Band  fiffure)  and  Cerithium 
e/e(7afw  (Hamstead  Beds).  Show- 
ing the  short  oblique  anterior 
canal. 


part  way  up  the  spire.     The  anterior  canal  is  shorter  than  is 
common  in  Alaria,  and  there  is  a  shallow  fold  in  the  outer  lip 
near  it.      From  Rostellaria  it  is  distinguished  by  the  prominent 
finger-like  processes  of  the  outer  lip. 
Lias  to  EecerU. 
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Gerifhiom  (fig.  100). — A  very  typical  tarreted  shell,  the  spire 
being  elongated  and  conical,  and  the  last  whorl  being  in  no  way 
disproportionate  in  bulk.  Month  oval,  obliquely  sloped  towards 
a  well-marked  and  short  anterior  canal,  which  is  somewhat  bent 
aside  and  backwards.  The  mouth  is  often  narrowed  posteriorly 
so  as  to  terminate  in  an  acute  angle.  Sur&ce  often  set  with  knots. 
Trias  to  ReeevU.     Especially  CainoaxAc, 

Potamides. — Close  ally  of  Oerithium,  with  straighter  canal, 
which  is  commonly  not  so  well  marked.  Brackish  and  fresh- 
water. Difficult  to  mark  off  from  Cerithiura  except  in  its  actual 
habitat.  In  life,  Oerithium  has  no  periostracum,  wnile  Potamides 
has  a  thick  one. 
JBoeene  to  Ree^fU» 

Melania. — Much  like  Oerithium,  but  holostomatous.     Form  at 
times  nearly  oYoid.     Apex  sometimes  worn  away  during  life 
(decollated).    Fresh-water. 
Wealden  to  Recent 

Melanopsis. — Ovoid  rather  than  turreted,  with  short  spira 
Mouth  with  anterior  notch  or  small  canal,  and  a  more  or  less 
marked  groove-like  posterior  prolongation.     Inner  lip  thickened. 
Apex  sometimes  decollated.     Fresh-water. 
Cretaceous  to  Recent, 

Turritella  (fig.  101).— Shell  as  typically  turreted  as  Oerithium. 
Spire  long,  often  only  slightly  indented  at 
the  suture;  at  other  times  with  convex 
whorls.  Holostomatous;  mouth  oval  to 
round,  but  sometimes  narrowed  anteriorly. 
Outer  lip  thin.  Surface  marked  with 
spiral  ribs  or  striae,  there  being  a  striking 
absence  of  the  knots  and  vertical  ribs  so 
common  in  Oerithium  and  Melania. 

Jurassic   to  Recent,  but    conspicuously 
Cainozaic 

Pseadomelania  (Ghemnitzia  in  part).-^ 
Turreted ;  commonly  large.  Little  in- 
dented at  the  suture,  and  hence  fairly 
conical.  Mouth  oval,  without  canal; 
wider  in  front  and  narrowed  behind.  Sur- 
face commonly  marked  by  fine  growth-lines. 
Trias  to  Miocene. 

Bonrgaetia. —-Shell  large,  turreted,  and 
elongated.      Whorls    distinctly    convex; 
longitudinally  striated;  last  whorl  large. 
Mouth  round  in  froi^t  and  narrowed  behind. 


Fig.    lOU—Twritdla 
incrcusata  (Pliocene). 
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Jur€U8ie,     Perhaps  Carbaniferotu. 

Nerinea   (fig.  102).— Ally  of  Cerithium.     Turreted ;  almost 
conical,  commonly  with  a  spiral  band-like  ridge  above  the  suture. 
Mouth    diamond-shaped   to  oval,    with 
short  oblique  anterior  canal.     The  outer 
and  inner  lip,  as  well  as  the  columella, 
have  commonly  one  or  more  ridge-like 
thickenings,  which  wind  up  inside  the 
shell,  so  that  sections  parallel  to  the  axis 
are  very  characteristic,  the  projection  of 
these  ridges  into  the  cavity  leaving  only 
a  remarkably  constricted  space  for  the 
animaL    In  some  species  (grouped  under 
sub-genera)  an  umbilicus  occurs  in  place 
of  the  columella,  and   distinctions  are 
made  according  to  the  number  and  dis-     ^»fr  },^>r''^J?^*  ^S^ 
tribution    of   the    thickenings    on   the        JS^n   wH^^ 
diiarerent  internal  surfaces  of  the  shell.  tb   show*  reduction   of 

Jurassic  to  Cretaceoiu,  the  internal  cavity. 


RisBoa. — Always  small,  about  5  mm.  long.  Shell  thick;  rather 
broadly  conical ;  spire  fairly  long  Mouth  oval,  rather  narrowed 
posteriorly,  with  thickened  outer  lip.  Surface  often  vertically 
ribbed. 

The  animal  lives  mostly  near  shore. 

Juraanc  to  Recent.     Especially  Cainozoic. 

Hydrobia. — Small,  and  much  like  Kissoa;  typically  rather 
longer  in  the  spire.  Surface  smooth.  Mostly  brackish  or  firesh- 
water. 

Jurassic  to  Recent,     Especially  Cainozoic, 

Faludina  (Vivipara). — Shell  thin;  turbinate;  whorls  strongly 
convex.  Mouth  oval  to  almost  ciit^ular,  slightly  narrowed 
posteriorly.  Sometimes  an  umbilicus  is  present.  Surface  smooth 
or  with  mere  growth-lines.    Fresh-water. 

Jurassic  to  Recent. 

Natica. — Shell  thick;  practically  globular,  the  spire  being  very 
short,  the  last  whorl  very  large  and  convex.  Mouth  semicircular 
({.«.,  straight-sided  at  the  inner  lip  and  curved  along  the  outer) 
or  approaching  oval.  Outer  lip  sharp;  inner  lip  thickened. 
Umbilicus  typically  well  marked,  but  in  some  species  absent. 
Surface  commonly  smooth.     Spiral  operculum. 
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Tricu  to  Recent,  Some  of  the  earlier  forms  described  as  Natica 
belong  to  Naticopsis. 

Littorina  (the  Periwinkle). — Shell  thick,  almost  globular,  with 
few  whorlS;  the  last  being  large.  Mouth  rounded,  more  acute 
posteriorly.  Outer  lip  sharp  at  the  edge ;  inner  lip  flattened  at 
die  columella.  Surface  commonly  marked  with  growth-lines 
and  spiral  striae.  Outer  layer  composed  of  calcite  (Sorby),  The 
animal  inhabits  the  shore,  sometimes  forming  considerable  shell- 
banks. 

Lias  to  Recent, 

Nerita. — Shell  thick.  Spire  very  small ;  last  whorl  very  large, 
and  prolonged  out  rather  more  obliquely  than  in  Natica,  so  that 
the  total  eflect  is  not  so  globular.  Mouth  semicircular ;  outer 
lip  commonly  thickened  and  set  with  little  ridges  directed 
inwards;  inner  lip  generally  also  ridged.  Columella  flattened. 
Surface  smooth,  or  spiraUy  ribbed 

Lias  to  Recent.  Mostly  Cainazoic.  The  Mesozoio  forms  hare 
the  typical  shape,  but  most  of  them  have  smooth  lips,  the  outer 
lip  being,  moreover,  sharp  in  many  examples. 

Nerituia. — Olose  ally  of  Nerita^  the  shape  being  similar. 
Outer  lip  sharp,  not  thickened ;  inner  lip  marked  by  ridges. 
Surface  ornamented  with  coloured  lines  and  spots,  which  are 
preserved  even  in  many  fossil  specimens.  Typically  fresh-water; 
sometimes  brackish. 

The  form  of  the  shell  and  its  mouth-characters  will  not  serve 
to  distinguish  Neritina  from  some  of  the  early  Neritas,  which 
are,  however,  undoubtedlv  marine. 

Mocene  to  Recent.     Perhaps  Mesozoic, 

Naticopsis. — Form  like  Natica,  but  expnnding  very  rapidly. 
No  umbilicus.  Mouth  approaching  oval  Operculum  convex 
outwardly,  and  not  spiral. 

Devonian  to  Trias, 

Turbo. — Form  typically  turbinate,  sometimes  approaching 
Littorina.  Mouth  round,  lips  not  meeting  to  form  a  continuous 
border,  part  of  the  mouth  being  bounded  merely  by  the  surface 
of  the  whorl.  Surface  of  shell  often  spirally  ribbed.  Operculum 
thickened  with  calcareous  deposit  till  it  becomes  outwardly 
almost  hemispherical,  the  massive  examples  from  large  living 
species  being  sometimes  used  as  ornaments.     See  Troohus. 

Ordovician  to  Recent. 

Trochns. — Allied  to  Turbo,  but  broadly  conical,  and  somewhat 
flattened  below.  Mouth  without  continuous  lips,  but  more 
angular  than  in  Turbo.  Operculum  homy  only.  The  genus 
has  been  much  divided  into  sub-genera.     Some  fossil  forms,  the 
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opercula  being  absent,  may  possibly  be  re**erred  to  Turbo ;  but 
the  difference  of  outer  form  is  characteristic. 

The  living  species  are  mostly  shallow-water  forms. 

Ootlandian  to  Recent 

Phasianella.— Ally  of  Trochns.  Shell  like  a  rather  elongated 
Paludina;  often  fairly  large.  Mouth  oval;  outer  lip  thin.  Sui^ 
face  smooth. 

CretaceouB  to  Recent,  £arlier  forms  have  now  been  referred  to 
Bourguetia. 

Eaomphalus. — Shell  fairly  large.  Almost  discoidai,  the  spire 
being  very  low.  Mouth  more  or  less  polygonal,  with  a  slight 
notch  not  far  from  the  suture.  Umbilicus  extremely  wide. 
The  earlier  part  of  the  shell  is  sometimes  seen  in  sections  to  be 
cut  off  by  partitions. 

Ootlandian  to  Carboniferous, 


Pleorotomaria. — Shell  like  Trochns,  but  sometimes  with  a  low 
spire.  Mouth  fairly  round;  outer  Up  with  a  deep  slit  in  it, 
which  runs  back  along  the  whorl.  As  growth  proceeds,  this 
slit  is  closed  over,  and  leaves  a  band-like  mark  or  a  ridge 
running  spirally  round  the  shell  about  the  middle  of  the  whorL 
Umbilicus  sometimes  present.  Sur&ce  of  shell  generally  hand- 
somely ornamented  with  spiral  ribs  and  knobs ;  but  no  trace  of 
these  appears  in  casts,  which  are  common  in  some  formations  and 
which  are  not  identifiable  with  certainty. 

Cambrian  to  Recent  Abundant  in  earlier  Mesozoic ;  very 
rare  at  present  day. 

Murcblsonia. — Shell  turreted ;  slit  in  outer  lip,  as  in  Pleuro- 
tomaria,  and  similarly  closed  by  a  band  as  the  shell  grows. 
Surface  smooth,  or  with  longitudinal  ridges. 

Cambrian  to  Tritu  ;  especially  Devonian  and  Carboni/eroue. 

Bellerophon. — Formerly  often  classed  as  a  Heteropcid.  Shell 
shaped  like  a  rather  open  Nautilus,  the  spited  character  typical 
of  the  gastropods  being  wanting.  Mouth  widely  expanded  and 
fairly  circular,  the  shell  coiling  over  inwards  symmetrically  in 
the  centre  of  its  inner  lip.  Outer  lip  deeply  notched,  a  corre- 
sponding band  running  round  the  exterior  of  the  shell. 

The  shells  are  often  distorted  and  compressed  in  the  older 
formations,  and  the  expanded  character  of  the  mouth  becomes 
partly  lost.     Distinguish  carefully  from  Oephalopods. 

Cambrian  to  Permian. 


Qalems  (Galyptrsa  in  part). — Shell  rather  like  that  of  the 
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Limpet  (Patella),  being  flatly  conical ;  but  generally  with  a  trace 
of  spiral  winding  at  the  apex.  Below,  a  spirally  bent  plate, 
which  is  free  anteriorly  and  is  attached  along  its  posterior  margin, 
crosses  what  would  otherwise  be  a  wide  unbroken  mouth.  The 
under  side  of  the  apex  is  thus  partly  partitioned  oS,  In  Galyp- 
trsBa  proper  this  plate  is  represented  by  a  spoon-shaped  or  bent 
process  dependent  from  below  the  apex. 
GaleruB  is  Upper  Cretaceotu  to  Recent, 


Patella. — The  Limpet.  Shell  like  a  flattish  cone;  mouth  oyal ; 
apex  of  shell  nearly  central  above  it  Surface  usually  radially 
ribbed. 

Cretaceous  to  Recent, 

^0(6.— SImIIb  allied  to  Patella  occur  in  the  oldest  GMnbrian  strata ;  in 
the  absence  of  the  animal,  it  is  diffionlt  to  refer  shelLi  of  this  type  to 
ensting  genera. 

B.    PULMONATA. 

The  animal  breathes  by  a  lung-sac  in  place  of  branchiia  The 
group  is  almost  entirely  fresh- water  or  terrestrial.  Delabeche 
(GeU,  Observer,  2nd.  ed.,  p.  122^  gives  the  specific  gravity  of 
land-shells  as  2-82  to  2*87.  The  material  is  thus  probably 
aragonite. 

Helix  (the  common  Snail ;  fig.  103). — Shell  variously  shaped, 
but  commonly  rather  flatly  conical;  at  times  approaching  dis- 


Rg.  lOi.— Helix  oediiBa  Fig.  104.— Piwiorftw  tucmphalMS 

(Oligooene).  (Oligocene). 

ooidal.  Mouth  obliquely  semicircular  or  oval ;  outer  lip  some- 
times slightly  expanded  and  thickened ;  inner  lip  represented, 
as  in  Turbo,  partly  by  the  sur&ce  of  the  whorl.  Sometimes, 
however,  a  calcareous  thickening  occurs  in  the  position  of  the 
inner  lip  (fig.  103).  Rather  broad  umbilicus.  Surface  commonly 
smooth,  with  mere  growth-lines.    TerrestriaL 
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Boeen0  to  Sseent  Bpeoiea  very  numerooa  at  the  present 
time.  The  fact  that  the  animal  lived  on  land  may  account  for 
its  apparent  absence  in  earlier  periods,  sub-aerial  deposits  being 
rarely  preserved. 

Bomnus. — Elongated  ovoid,  or  turreted,  often  of  large  size. 
Mouth  oval,  not  oblique,  and  rather  long  from  anterior  to  posterior 
end.  Thickened  and  continuous  lips,  which  are  sometimes  ex- 
panded. No  umbilicus.  Surface  commonly  smooth,  or  only 
slightly  ornamented.     Terrestrial    See  note  on  Helix. 

Upper  CreU»ceou8  to  ReoenL 


LimnsBa. — Shell  particularly  thin  and  firagile.  Elongated  oval, 
with  large  final  whorl.  Mouth  large,  rounded  anteriorly,  elongated 
from  front  to  back.  Lips  thin  and  sharp.  Columella  twisted 
obliquely.    SurfiEU)e  smootL     Fresh-water. 

Furbeck  to  RecerU,     Especially  Cainozoic 

Planorbis  (fig.  104). — Shell  delicate,  as  in  Limniea ;  various  in 
form,  but  typically  discoidal,  the  spire  being  very  short,  and  the 
coils  almost  in  one  plane,  as  in  Euomphalus.  Mouth  semicircular 
to  oval.  Outer  lip  sharp ;  inner  lip  represented  by  the  surfaoe 
of  the  whorL  Umbilicus  very  broad.  SurfieMse  commonly  smooth, 
with  mere  growth-lines.    Fresh-water. 

Juranic  to  Recent.     Especially  Cainozoia. 


Z.  Pteropoda. 

While  the  small  and  commonly  conical  calcareous  shells  of 
several  of  the  Thecosomata^  or  shell-bearing  Pteropods,  are  found 
in  Cainozoic  deposits,  some  large  Paheozoic  genera  occur,  which 
diiaTer  widely  from  the  modern  type.  Their  reference  to  the 
Pteropods  must  still  be  considered  provisional,  since,  in  the  fiwse 
of  suoh  strange  forms  as  Oalceola  among  the  Oorals  and  the 
HippuritidiB  among  the  Lamellibranchs,  these  conical  and  some- 
times operoulate  shells  may  belong  to  groups,  the  other  members 
of  which  differ  from  them  in  external  aspect.  Mr.  G.  P.  Matthew 
has,  it  may  be  noted,  referred  Hyolithes  to  the  worms  (Trans. 
R.  Soc.  Canada,  vol.  vii.,  1901,  sect  4,  p.  101). 

Hyolithes  (Theca).— Shell  small  or  large,  even  reaching  20  cm. 
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in  length.  Triangular  in  cross-section ;  straight,  tapering,  form- 
ing a  long  steep  pyramid.  Aperture  at  the  wider  end  of  the 
shell,  its  Dorder  lying  obliquely  to  the  axis.  An  operculum 
has  been  observed  fitting  into  it.  Commonly  marked  with 
oblique  stride.  These  shells  are  often  crushed  flat  in  early 
Paleozoic  shales,  but  the  long  pyramidal  form  remains  recognisabl& 

X.  Cambrian  to  Permian.     Almost  all  are  early  Palseozoia 

Conulaii&~>Shaped  like  a  straight  steep-sided  pyramid,  as  in 
Theca,  and  similarly  variable  in  size.  Some  species  are  slightly 
curved  at  the  posterior  end.  Four-sided,  giving  square,  or 
approximately  square,  cross  -  sections.  Each  side  bears  a 
shallow  longitudinal  furrow.  Oommonly  marked  with  oblique 
strisa. 

Septa  have  been  observed,  dividing  off  the  lower  part  of  the 
cavity. 

Cambrian  to  Imm.     Almost  all  are  early  Pal»ozoic. 

Tentaculites. — Often  described  as  the  tube  of  an  annelid. 
Rather  small,  steeply  conical ;  circular  in  cross-section.  Sur&ce 
marked  with  ring-like  ridges,  which  lie  in  planes  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  the  shell.  The  forms  with  longitudinal  strisB  have 
a  small  ellipsoidal  expansion  at  the  initial  end  (N^ovak). 

Ordomcicm  to  D&oonian, 

XI.  Cephalopoda. 

The  shell-bearing  forms  of  these  highly  developed  molluscs 
were  in  former  ages  far  more  numerous  than  at  the  present  day ; 
and  the  species  are  often  sutficiently  constant  and  widely  spread 
to  serve  in  marking  special  palseontological  zones.  At  the 
present  time  we  have  a  prevalence  of  one  great  dibranchiate  order 
(which  includes  the  ordinary  cuttle-fish,  Argonauta,  d^c),  while 
the  tetrabranchiate  type  (Nautilus)  is  decadent. 

We  must  leave  for  zoologists  the  many  interesting  questions 
that  have  been  raised  in  the  last  few  years,  and  content  ourselves 
with  placing  the  common  fossil  remains  discussed  under  the 
broad  headings  Nautiloidea,  Ammonoidea,  and  Phragmophora, 
without  question  as  to  the  dibranchiate  or  tetrabranchiate 
character  of  the  animals  that  gave  rise  to  them. 

The  shells  are  sometimes  straight,  sometimes  coiled  over  at 
one  or  both  ends,  sometimes  closely  and  spirally  coiled  through- 
out ;  but,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  coiling,  when  it  occurs, 
takes  place  in  one  plane,  so  that  the  distinction  between  these 
shells  and  the  ordinary  gastropod  univalves  is  marked.  The 
regular  partitions  (septa),  by  which  the  cephalopod   shell   is 
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divided  internally,  form  another  very  distinctiye  character.  The 
remains  of  cephalopods  may  occasionally  be  very  bulky,  and  are 
certainly  among  the  most  familiar  fossils. 

Terms  used  in  describing  the  hard  parts : — 

Involute  shell, — The  shell  is  coiled,  but  the  later  coils  or  whorls 
overlap  and  conceal  the  earlier,  only  the  last,  in  many  cases, 
being  left  externally  visible  (fig.  109). 

UmbiUccUed  ehelL — The  later  coils  touch  but  do  not  conceal 
the  earlier,  a  more  or  less  wide  depression,  the  umbUicu8,  occur- 
ring thus  on  each  side  of  the  shell  (fig.  108). 

£voltUe  shell. — ^The  coils  do  not  touch  one  another,  an  open 
spiral  being  produced  (e.^.,  Crioceras). 

Outer  side. — ^The  convex  side  of  the  whorl  in  coiled  forma, 
often  called  veniralf  the  latter  being  a  term  unsafe  to  use  in  the 
absence  of  evidence  as  to  the  animal  itseUl 

Keel, — A  rib  sometimes  found  running  along  the  outer  side  of 
the  whorl. 

Inner  side. — The  concave  side  of  the  whorl  in  coiled  forms, 
often  called  darsoL 

Posterior  end, — The  initial  end. 

Anterior  end. — The  end  where  the  aperture  occurs  from  which 
the  animal  protruded. 

Siphunde. — The  siphonal  tube,  which  contained  the  siphon  of 
the  animal,  traversing  and  connecting  the  successive  chambers  of 
the  shell.  Its  walls  are  often  calcific,  and  it  can  be  well  seen  in 
sections  of  the  shell,  or  emerging  on  the  surfiekce  of  one  of  the  septa. 

Septa. — The  partitions  which  are  successively  formed  as  the 
animal  grows,  cutting  off  the  earlier  part  of  the  shell.  They  are 
typically  concave  towards  the  aperture  of  the  shell,  but  are  often 
greatly  folded,  particularly  towards  the  edges  {^g.  114).  See 
Suture-line  below. 

Septal  Neck.— ^The  cup-like  or  funnel-like  fold  of  the  septum 
where  the  siphuncle  passes  through  it.  Sometimes  the  apex  of 
this  fold  is  directed  anteriorly,  sometimes  posteriorly.  Shells  in 
which  it  is  anterior  are  ProsipJionate;  those  in  which  it  is  posterior 
are  Retrosiphonate,  (See  also  Eastman,  trans,  of  Zittel,  1900, 
p.  542.) 

Suture-line, — Tlie  line  along  which  the  septum  meets  the  wall 
of  the  shell.  This  is  sometimes  very  sinuous,  and  may  be  well 
seen  on  slightly  worn  specimens  (fig.  108). 

Lobe. — A  fold  of  the  suture-line  directed  posteriorly  (fig.  107^. 

Saddle. — A  fold  of  the  suture-line  directed  anteriorly  (fig.  107). 

Interseptal  Chambers, — The  interspaces  between  the  septa. 

Body-diamber. — The  final  cavity  which  was  occupied  by  the 
animal  at  the  time  of  its  disease. 
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M<a»JO^ — The  terminal  aperture  of  the  shell.    This  is  sometimes 
constricted  (fig.  106)  sometimes  fully  open,  sometimes  surrounded 
or  flanked  by  remarkable  expansions  of  the  shell.     The  distance 
from  the  outer  to  the  inner  border  of  the 
mouth  is  termed  its  height. 

AptychiM. — A  calcareous  body  like  an 
operculum  (fig.  105),  formed  of  two  plates, 
which  resemble  in  outline  the  valves  of 
a  lamellibrancL     These  plates  are  often 
found  detached;  but  during  the  life  of  the 
cephalopod  they  were  brought   together 
along  their  straight  edges  and  occupied  a 
position  near  the  mouth  of  the  shell,  pro-     ^ig-  105.— Aptychua  of 
bably  cloBing  it  as  an  operculum.      In       £Sf^?^^  (D^'^:; 
some  cases  the  two  plates  are  permanently        Jurassic),  Bavaria, 
united  (Synaptychtui),     It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  those  forms  in  which  an  aptychus  is  unknown  may 
have  possessed  the  structure  in  a  horny  condition. 

AnaptychiM, — ^A  body  resembling  the  aptychus,  but  formed  of 
one  plate  only ;  found  as  thin  dark  lustrous  impressions ;  pro- 
bably a  horny  form  of  the  operculum. 

The  shell-substance  in  cephalopods  is  aragonite,  according  to 
both  Fuchs  and  Sorby.  Mr.  0.  A.  Schwarz  {GeoL  Mag,,  1894, 
p.  457)  shows  that  fragments  of  Nautilus  have  a  specific  gravity 
of  2*68,  whence  he  infers  that  the  material  is  calcite.  But  a 
considerable  amount  of  organic  matter  is  set  free  when  such 
fragments  are  dissolved  in  acid,  and  is  perhaps  responsible  for 
the  low  figures  obtained  on  examining  modern  Nautili  The 
Ammonites,  in  their  present  condition,  consist  of  calcite,  as  also 
do  their  aptychi  and  the  guards  of  Belemnites.  The  view  that 
the  original  material  of  Ammonites  was  aragonite  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  whole  beds  of  aptychi  are  known  from  which 
the  Ammonites  have  been  dissolved  away.  An  aptychus  is 
sometimes  found  lying  surrounded  by  a  mere  impression  of  the 
spiral  shell.  In  any  case,  it  is  probable  that  some  structural 
difierence  accounts  for  this  difference  in  resisting  power. 

The  ready  destruction  of  the  shell  causes  casts  of  cephalopods 
to  be  very  common.  The  body-chamber,  and  many  or  all  of  the 
interseptal  chambers,  may  become  infilled  with  crystalline  calcite; 
the  body-chamber  is,  however,  often  filled  up  with  mud.  When 
the  shell  decays,  the  casts  thus  formed  of  the  successive  chambers 
generally  cohere,  and  the  form  of  the  shell  is  retained.  But 
sometimes  the  sutures  have  become  represented  only  by  curving 
interspaces,  and  the  cast  is  divided  up  by  them  lAto  detachable 
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blocks.  The  extreme  folding  of  the  Butures  in  the  Ammonites 
may  cause  these  separate  casts  of  the  chambers  to  remain 
interlocked  with  one  another  and  yet  to  possess  a  certain  amount 
of  freedom,  so  that  they  can  be  moved  aboat  on  one  another 
when  taken  in  the  fingers. 

Cephalopod  shells  are  composed  of  two  layers,  the  outer  one 
more  opaque,  the  inner  lamellar,  thicker,  and  nacreous.  The 
septa  appear  to  consist  only  of  the  nacreous  layer. 

All  the  cephalopoda  are  Marine. 


A.  Nautiloidba. 

By  analogy  with  the  living  Pearly  Nautilus,  the  animals  of  the 
genera  here  placed  are  believed  to  have  been  tetrabranchiate, 
t.e.,  to  have  possessed  four  branchiae.  The  shell  is  not  (as  in 
some  dibranchiates)  included  in  the  body  of  the  animal  It  is 
straight,  curved,  or  coiled,  with  a  mouth  of  various  fonn.  The 
septa  are,  in  typical  examples,  very  simply  curved,  concave 
towards  the  anterior  side  of  the  shell,  and  forming  suture-lines 
with,  at  most,  very  simple  lobes.  The  shell,  with  the  exception  of 
the  rare  genera  Bathmoceras  and  Nothoceras,  is  retrosiphonate ; 
and  the  siphuncle  stands  away  from  the  bounding  wall  of  the 
shell,  piercing  the  septa  sometimes  in  their  centre. 

The  surfiioe  of  the  shell  is  only  plainly  ornamented,  if  at  all. 

Nautilus. — Shell  coiled  in  one  plane,  involute,  but  sometimes 
with  a  small  umbilicus.  Mouth  not  contracted,  commonly 
rather  high.  Body-chamber  large.  Suture-lines  forming  a 
simple  curve,  or  only  slightly  lobed.  Siphuncle  almost  central 
Surface  smooth ;  verv  rarely  with  grooves  or  ridges.  (Example : — 
NauiiltLs  pompiliua!) 

Trias  to  Recent  Nautilus  is  the  only  tetrabranchiate  genus 
living  at  the  present  day. 

Note,— The  generic  name  **  Nantilus  "  is  now  restricted  at  above.  The 
older  forms  are  widely  umbilicated,  and  have  often  a  perforation  at  the 
centre.  BarFandeoceFas  (Ordavtdan  and  OoUamdMn)  and  TrocholiteS 
(Ordovidan)  are  especially  interesting  early  representatives. 

Discites. — Shell  laterally  compressed,  with  broad  shallow 
umbilicus,  all  the  whorls  being  exposed.  Small  perforation  at 
centre.  Whorls  four-sided  in  cross-section,  sometimes  with  a 
groove  on  outer  side.  Suture-line  forming  a  very  simple  curve. 
Surface  with  mere  transverse  growth-lines  or  delicate  longitudinal 
ribs.     (Example: — DiscUea  mutabilis). 

Carboniferous. 
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Utuites. — Ally  of  Nautilus,  but  oommencing  with  a  small 
umbilioated  (or  even  eyolute)  coil,  and  then  continuing  as.  a 
straight  form,  often  of  considerable  length.  Mouth  often  con- 
stricted, with  a  deep  notch  on  the  outer  side.  Siphuncle  nearer 
inner  side. 

Ordavician  and  OoUcmdicM, 

Orthoceras. — Shell  straight  like  a  long  cone;  commonly 
circular  in  cross-section.  Mouth  not  contracted.  Body-chamber 
long.  Septa  simply  curved,  concave  forwards.  Suture-lines 
unlobed,  or  at  most  with  very  feeble  foldings.  Siphuncle  central, 
or  nearer  to  the  margin ;  simple  in  character,  but  sometimes  ex- 
panded laterally  in  each  chamber.  Surface  of  shell  smooth,  or 
simply  ribbed. 

Cambrian  to  Trias.    Most  abundant  in  GoUandian. 

Actinoceras. — Shell  at  times  very  large ;  often  referred  to 
Orthoceras.  Like  Orthoceras;  but  the  siphuncle  (^endosiphon) 
is  included  in  another  much  larger  tube,  which  is  expanded 
between  the  septa,  forming  a  series  of  oblate  spheroids,  and  at 
times  as  wide  as  half  the  shell.  Delicate  canals  radiate  from 
the  siphuncle  to  the  outer  tube,  and  open  into  the  interseptal 
chamlM9r8.  The  outer  tube  is  f^quently  contracted  internally 
by  the  development  of  obstructions  of  calcareous  and  organic 
material,  deposited  on  its  inner  wall ;  these  eventually  form  an 
annular  thickening,  which  greatly  reduces  the  tube.  These 
additions  sometimes  become  dissolved 
away  after  the  central  tube  has  been 
infilled  with  mud;  hence  the  primary 
wider  hollow  becomes  restored,  but 
a  solid  rod-like  cast  runs  down  its 
centre. 

Cambrian  to  Carboniferous, 

Gomphoceras  (fig.  106).  — Pear- 
shaped,  the  shell  having  a  straight  or 
nearly  straight  axis ;  it  commences  as 
a  wide  cone,  and  finally  closes  over 
towards  the  mouth.  Mouth  much  con- 
stricted, forming  merely  a  T-shaped 
slit,  the  upright  line  of  which  is  re- 
garded as  ventral,  the  cross-piece  being 
dorsal.  Septa  and  sutures  simply  con- 
cave. Siphuncle  as  in  Orthoceras, 
varying  in  position  in  different  forms. 
Surface  smooth,  or  only  finely  striated. 

Gotiandian,     Pei  haps  Ordomdan  ;  the  fusiform  later  types  are 


Fig.  IQ^.—Oomphocenu d- 
lipticum  (Silarian),  show- 
ing the  oonstriotion  of 
the  mouth. 
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probably  Poterioceras.  (Foord,  CtjUalogue  of  FosaU  (kjjhdhpoda^ 
pt.  i.  p.  215.) 

Poterioceras.-— Shell  smooth,  slightly  ourved,  inflated  in  middle 
portion,  and  then  again  contracted.  Mouth  elliptical,  not  con- 
tracted. Siphuncle  nearer  to  convex  side,  and  inflated  between 
the  septa.     Septa  oblique  to  axis  of  shell. 

Ordovician  to  Ccyrhoniferoua, 

Cyrtoceras. — Shell  like  a  curved  and  rather  rapidly  expanding 
Orthoceras.  Oross-section  generally  oval.  Mouth  unconstricted. 
Septa  and  suture-lines  simply  concave.  Siphuncle  as  in  Ortho- 
ceras, but  almost  always  near  the  convex  side.  Surfetce  smooth 
in  ordinary  species,  or  only  lightly  striated. 

Cambrian  to  Permian,     Especially  Ootlandian. 

Fhragmoceras. — Many  of  the  species  placed  under  this  genus 
have  been  transferred  to  Gomphoceras,  Poterioceras,  &c.  Phrag- 
moceras  proper  is  distinguished  from  Cromphoceras  by  the  curved 
shell,  wluch  at  times  even  shows  a  trace  of  evolute  coiling ;  and 
from  Cyrtoceras  by  the  constricted  and  T-shaped  mouth. 

Ordovician  and  Gotlandian, 


B.  Ammonoidea. 

The  members  of  this  group  have  often  been  closely  connected 
with  the  Nautiloidea  under  the  title  of  Tetrabranchiata.  How- 
ever, from  the  globular,  and  not  conical,  form  of  the  initial 
chamber  of  the  Ammonites  (which  resembles  the  first  stage  of  the 
chambered  body  in  Belemnites,  Spirula,  <Scc.)  some  zoologists 
place  them  as  dibranchiates.  The  group  attains  its  fullest 
development  in  the  Mesozoic  era,  where  it  terminates. 

Exceptions  to  the  typical  mode  of  coiling  of  the  shell  are 
probably  rarer  among  the  Ammonoidea  than  among  the  Nauti- 
loidea.  Straight  or  evolute  turreted  forms  come  in  most 
numerously  in  the  later  Mesozoic  deposits.  The  margin  about 
the  mouth  diflers  from  that  of  the  Nautiloidea  in  very  often 
beaiing  a  broad  or  spine-like  prolongation  on  the  convex  side, 
and  sometimes  ear^like  processes  on  its  lateral  margins.  No 
such  remarkable  constriction  of  the  mouth  occurs,  however,  as 
Id  Gomphoceras  and  its  allies,  the  expanded  processes  in  the 
Ammonites  pointing  fairly  forwards.  The  body-chamber  is  on 
the  whole  larger  than  in  the  Nautiloidea;  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  final  portion  and  the  mouth  of  the  shell,  being 
unsupported  by  septa,  are  comparatively  rarely  preserved. 

The  suture-lines  are  typically  more  complex  than  in  the 
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Kautiloidea,  and  the  amount  of  folding  increases  from  the  first 
septum  to  the  later  ones.  Considerable  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  form  of  the  suture-lines,  and  their  common  course  is  as 
follows  (fig.  107): — A  lobe,  the  External  lobe  (or  "ventral  lobe"), 
occurs  on  the  convex  side  of  the  shell,  and  is  sometimes  divided 
into  two  by  a  small  s&ddle  (fig.  113^.  On  either  side  of  this  lobe 
comes  a  saddle  (the  ExtemcU  saddle);  then  a  lobe  {ikejirst  lateral 
lobe);  then  the  first  IcUeral  saddle,  the 
eeccmd  lateral  lobe,  the  secoTid  lateral 
saddle,  and  perhaps  still  further  lobes  and 
saddles,  which  are  styled  auxiliary.  On 
the  concave  side  of  the  whorl,  where  the 
two  halves  of  the  suture-line  again  meet, 
there  occurs  an  unpaired  Internal  lobe. 
The  last  auxiliary  saddle,  occurring  just 
above  this  lobe,  is  sometimes  called  the 
Internal  saddle. 

The  siphuncle  of  the  ammonoids,  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  genus  Clymenia, 
runs  along  the  convex  side  of  the  shell. 
The  group  of  the  Ammonites  is  pvosi- 
phonate.'* 

The  surface  of  the  shell  is  often,  and 
particularly  in  the  later  types,  highly 
ornamented  with  ribs  and  knots,  which 
are  independent  of  the  suture-lines  (figs. 
113  and  114),  the  latter  being  visible  only 
upon  worn  specimens  and  casts.  At 
times,  as  in  Gault  specimens  from  many 
localities,  the  inner  and  thicker  nacreous 
layer  is  alone  preserved,  and  the  whole 
surface  of  the  shell  has  a  brilliant  pearly 
iridescence. 

Finally,  the  bodies  known  as  aptychi 
{Qg,  105)  or  anaptyohi  are  found  associated 
with  so  large  a  number  of  ammonoid  genera  that  they  form 
a  further  point  of  difference  between  this  group  and  the 
Nautiloidea. 

*  Forms  of  Ammonite  occur  in  which  the  earlier  whorls  are  retro- 
siphonate ;  in  one  or  two  septa  following  on  these  the  septal  neck  projects 
on  both  sides ;  and  finally  the  shell  becomes  purely  prosiphonate.  3ut  the 
broad  classification  of  the  Ammonoidea  bv  the  direction  of  the  septal  neck 
in  adult  forms  seems  well  founded,  since  the  older  genera  are  so  persistently 
retrofliphonate^  while  those  of  MeBozoio  times  are  prosiphonate. 


Fig.  107.— Suture-line  of 
an  Ammonite  (^Harpo- 
ceras).  The  mouth  lies 
to  the  right,  ei,  Exter- 
nal lobe,  bisected  by 
a  medism  saddle  on 
the  keeL  e,8,  External 
saddle.  i.Z/,  1st  lateral 
lobe.  1.  la,  1st  lateral 
saddle.  g.  U,  2nd 
lateral  lobe.  £.  h,  2nd 
lateral  saddle,  a,  a, 
Auxiliary  lobes  and 
saddles.  i,l,  unseen 
Internal  lobe. 
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Siib-group  1 — Retbosiphomatb  Shells  with  siphumole  on 

THE   OONCAVE   SIDE. 

Glymenia  (fig.  108). — Shell  spiral,  broadly  umbilicated ;  cross- 
section  of  whorl  oval,  flattened  laterally.  Mouth  notched  on 
either  side.  Suture-lines  usually  with  only  one  lateral  lobe, 
which  is  simply  curved  or  angular.  Siphuncle  in  contact  with 
the  concave  side  of  the  whorL  Ketrosiphonata  Surface  smooth; 
rarely  ribbed. 

Exclusively  Devanidfk 


Sub-group  2 — ftBTRosiPHOVATB  Shells  with  siphukcle  on 
THE  CONVEX  SIDE. — This  sub-group  Inciudes  all  the  shells  known 
as  GoniatiteB. 

The  shells  are  very  variously  coiled,  being  at  times  involute, 
at  times  widely  umbilicated.  Oross-section  of  whorl  may  be 
flattened  laterally,  or  broad  (fig.  109),  or  fairly  oval.  The  whole 
shell  is  thus  sometimes  disooidal,  or  sometimes  almost  globular 


Fig.   108. — Glymenia   undulcUa      Fie.  109. — Olyphioeeraa  fMUabile  (Gar- 
(Devonian).    Showins  suture-  boniferonB).    Showing  suture-lines, 

lines  where  the  shell  has  been 
worn  away,  with  a  single 
angular  lobe. 

through  the  strong  convexity  and  the  involute  arrangement  of 
its  whorls.  The  suture-lines  are  occasionally  slightly  folded,  but 
are  commonly  zigzag  or  bent  rather  sharply,  the  lobes  and 
saddles  being  sometimes  numerous.  The  lobes  and  saddles  are, 
however,  not  subdivided  by  notched  or  foliaceous  boundaries,  as 
occurs  in  the  next  sub-group  (fig.  112).  The  siphuncle  is  in 
contact  with  the  convex  side  of  the  whorl,  and  is  best  seen 
where  it  emerges  through  any  septum  which  may  be  displayed 
terminally  on  the  specimen.  Eetrosiphonate.  Aptychi  have 
been  recorded. 
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Gljphioceras  (fig.  109).— Shell  involute,  generally  globose. 
Suture-line  with  external  lobe  divided  by  a  small  median 
saddle;  external  saddle  narrow;  lateral  lobe  pointed;  lateral 
saddle  broad  and  rounded.  Surface  practically  smooth.  (Ex- 
amples : — Glyphiocercu  crenistria^  01,  sphcBricum,  GL  trtmcatum,) 

Carboniferous  and  Permian, 

Ga8triocera& — Shell  with  wide  umbilicus.  Suture-line  with 
broad  and  deep  external  lobe,  with  small  median  saddle ;  first 
lateral  lobe  deep  and  angular;  second  lateral  lobe  small  and 
angular.  Surface  with  longitudinal  striie ;  often  with  transverse 
ribs  in  addition,  which  are  nodose  near  inner  ends.  (Example : — 
Gastrioceraa  Listeri,) 

Carboniferous  and  Permian. 

Frolecaidtes. — Shell  with  wide  umbilicus;  whorls  flattened 
laterally.  Suture-line  with  several  deep  lobes  and  saddles, 
the  lobes  broadly  pointed  at  the  ends,  the  saddles  rounded  at 
the  ends  and  narrowed  near  their  bases.  Surface  smooth. 
(Example  : — Prolecanites  compressus,) 

Devonian  and  Carboniferous, 

^oto.~BaetFites  {Ordovician  to  CarhoniferouB)  is  the  straight  form  of 
the  Goniatites.  PronOFltes  {Permo-Carhoni/erods),  with  its  accessory 
serrations  at  the  ends  of  the  lobes,  and  MsdllCOttia  (also  Permo-Carbon- 
(/erotw),  with  its  still  more  elaborate  suture-lines,  link  the  Goniatites 
completely  to  the  sub-group  of  the  Ammonites. 

Sub-Group  3 — Fbosipuonatb  Shells  with  siphunole  on  th£ 
CONVEX  SIDE. — These  are  the  successors  of  the  Goniatites,  and 
are  distinguished,  apart  from  the  character  of  their  septal  necks, 
by  a  greater  complexity  in  the  suture-lines,  the  main  lobes  and 
saddles  being  variously  subdivided  and  broken  up  (fig.  112). 
The  mouth-border  is  produced,  not  notched,  on  the  outer  side. 
The  surface  of  the  shell  is  also  more  strongly  ornamented  than 
in  the  preceding  sub-groups,  and  is,  indeed,  very  rarely  smooth. 

This  sub-group  oovers  the  great  series  of  shells  which  are 
commonly  styled  Ammonites,  the  earliest  forms  of  which  are 
now  known  from  the  Coal-Measures  of  Texas.*  It  has  become 
necessary  to  subdivide  the  old  genus  of  "cornua  Ammonis,'* 
and  to  establish  a  large  number  of  new  ones,  each  example 
of  which  may  be  properly  styled  an  "Ammonite."  Fischer's 
restriction  of  "Ammonites  "  to  the  members  of  the  newer  genus 
Arietites  seems  liable  to  cause  confusion,  and  would  destroy 

*J.  P.  Smith  on  the  ''Super-family"  Arcestidie,  in  Monograph  xUL 
(1903),  U,8,  Oeol.  Survey. 
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the  utility  of  the  word  *'  Ammonite,"  which  now,  as  formerly, 
covers  a  great  series  of  shells  allied  to  one  another. 

New  subdivisions  are  being,  however,  continually  introduced, 
and  for  details  larger  and  special  works  must  be  consulted 

Geratites. — Shell  umbilicated  ;  cross-section  of  whorl  somewhat 
flattened  laterallv.  Suture-lines  sometimes  with  auxiliary  lobes 
and  saddles.  The  saddles  are  always  rounded,  the  curve  ap- 
proaching semicircular;  but  the  lobes  are  subdivided,  their 
posterior  border  being  zigzag*  (fig.  110).     Surface  marked  with 


Fig.  llO.—Suture-lineof 
CtratiUs  nodonu.  e.l. 
External  lobe  (which 
is  broad  when  viewed 
from  above),  e.s,  Ex- 
ternal saddle.  l.U, 
1st  Uteral  lobe. 


Pig.  111.— Natural  oast  of 
Arcutes  BoBckhi  (Trias), 
showing  traces  of  snocessive 
constrictions.  Part  of  the 
shell  remains  on  the  left, 
and  the  sntnre  line  can  be 
traced   on   the  right-hand 

KTtion  of  the  cast.     (After 
ojsisovics. ) 


ribs,  which  do  not  pass  on  to  the  outer  border,  but  which  often 
bear  knobs  as  they  approach  it. 

Exclusively  Triaamc. 

Trachyceras. — Shell  with  rather  narrow  umbilicus.  Sutures 
like  Geratites  in  the  earliest  species ;  but  in  later  forms  both 
the  saddles  and  the  lobes  are  denticulated  (i.^.,  bent  into  a 
zigzag  form).  Surface  ribbed  transversely,  the  ribs  set  with 
knots ;  a  furrow  runs  along  the  convex  margin.  (Example : — 
Trachycertu  Aon,) 

Trias. 

Arcestes  (fig.    111). — Shell  involute,   sometimes   with  small 


*  A  very  similar  type  of  sntnre  recurs  among  Cretaceous  Ammonites 
referred  to  the  family  of  the  Amaltheida. 
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umbilicnB;  whorU  markedly  convex.  Mouth  slightly  reduoed 
by  the  folding  over  of  its  outer  and  lateral  borders.  Body- 
chamber  occupying  more  than  a  whole  whorL  Sutures  with 
numerous  auxiliary  lobes  and  saddles,  the  line  being  complex 
and  foliaceous,  so  that  the  markings  look  like  the  outlines  of 
little  branching  trees.  The  axis  of  each  lobe  and  saddle  is, 
howeyer,  straight.  Surface  smooth,  or  with  fine  transverse 
striation& 

The  mouth-border  appears  to  have  become  thickened  internally 
at  various  stages  of  growth,  so  that  casts  (fig.  Ill)  exhibit  well 
marked  and  rather  wavy  grooves  running  at  wide  intervals  from 
the  outer  to  the  inner  side  of  the  whorL  (Example : — Arceatea 
tuhumbilieatua.) 

Trias,  Also  PermO'Ccvrhoniferoua  of  India,  with  another 
genus  of  Ammonite,  Gydolobus. 

Monophyllites.— Shell  rather  fiat  and  discoidal,  with  fairly 
wide  umbilicus.  The  whorls  enlarge  rather  rapidly,  giving 
a  high  mouth.  Suture-lines  with  numerous  lobes  and  saddles, 
which  are  foliaceous ;  but  each  saddle  terminates  anteriorly  in  a 


a 


Fig.  112.— o.  First  lateral  saddle  of  MonophyUUu  Simonyi.  b,  First 
lateral  saddles  of  two  adjaoent  septa  of  PhyUocera$  heterophyllumj 
showing  the  extremely  foliaceous  charaoter  of  the  suture-lines. 

single  oval  leaf-like  form,  although  its  sides  are  subdivided  into 
leaflets  (flg.   112,  a).      Surface  smooth,  or  with   fine  slightly 
curving  strisa.     (Example : — Monophyllitea  Simonyi.) 
Trias. 

Phylloceras. — Shell  rather  flat ;  involute,  or  with  very  small 
umbilicus.  Mouth  high.  Numerous  lobes  and  saddles,  steadily 
increasing  in  size  outwards,  the  saddles  being  broken  up  into 
leaf-like  foldings  with  rounded  terminations,  the  lobes  into 
sharper  notches  (fig.  112,  b).  Surface  smooth,  or  simply  striated; 
no  keel.  Here  and  there  external  or  internal  thickenings  of  the 
mouth-border  may  be  formed,  producing  in  the  former  casaridges 
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on  the  surface,  or  in  Hke  latter  case  constrictions,  evidence  of 
which  occurs  on  casts  of  the  interior,  as  in  Arcestes  (fig.  111). 
(Example  : — PhyUocenu  heterophyUum.) 
Lias  to  U.  CrUaceaut. 


AmaltheHB. — Partly  involute.  Form  rather  discoidal,  and 
sometimes  flattish.  Mouth  high,  its  border  being  produced  into 
a  long  process  on  the  outer  side.  Body-chamber  occupying  only 
two-thirds  of  the  last  whorl.  Suture-lines  markedly  folded; 
several  auxiliary  lobes  and  saddles  present.  Sur&ce  smooth  or 
variously  ribbed  j  a  distinct  median  ridge  or  keel  runs  along  the 
convex  side,  and  is  often  knotty,  or  obliquely  grooved,  so  as  to 
resemble  a  piece  of  rope.     (Example : — AnudtheiLs  margarilatue,) 

Trias  and  JwriMsic, 

OxynoticeraB. — Form  much  like  Amaltheus.  Two  or  more 
auxiliary  lobes  are  present  on  each  side,  but  the  lobes  and 
saddles  are  broad,  and  the  whole  suture-line  is  less  strongly 
foliaceous  than  in  Amaltheus.  Surface  smooth,  or  marked  with 
rather  delicate  curving  ribs.   (Example : — Oxf/noticercLS  oxynoHis,) 

Lias  to  Lower  CretaceotM, 

SchloBnbacbia. — Form  like  a  thick  Amaltheus,  with  a  smooth 
keel.  Suture-lines  with  only  one  auxiliary  lobe,  «.«.,  three  lobes 
in  all  on  each  side  ;  lobes  and  saddles  consequently  broad.  The 
lobes  are  fairly  simple,  and  at  times  even  approach  the  Ceratites 
type  (fig.  110).  Surface  with  strong  curved  ribs  \  keel  often 
prolonged  into  a  horn.     (Example  : — SchlcBfnbachia  inflata.) 

CreUieeovs. 


JSgoceras  (fig.  113). — Shell  with  wide  or  narrow  umbilicus; 
cross-section  of  whorl  fairly  circular.  Body-chamber  occupying 
rather  less  than  one  whorl.  Suture-lines  foliaceous,  with  few 
auxiliary  lobes;  lobes  and  saddles  rapidly  diminishing  in  size. 
Internal  lobe  bifurcating  at  end.  Surface  with  fairly  straight 
simple  ribs,  which  cross  the  outer  side  of  the  whorls,  there 
being  no  keel.  In  some  exceptional  cases,  these  ribs  bifurcate 
near  the  outer  side  of  the  whorl  (compare  Schlotheimia).  j^go- 
ceras  and  its  allies  are  thus  among  the  most  simply  marked 
ammonites.  An  anaptychus  occasionally  occurs  in  this  genus. 
(Example  : — Mgocercu  capricomtu,) 

Lias. 

Schlotheimia. — Sometimes  regarded  as  a  sub-genus  of  its  close 
ally,  iEgoceras.     Like  ^goceras,  but  surface  with  strong  ribs. 
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which  ofben  bifurcate,  and  which  are  directed  anteriorly  when 
they  reach  the  outer  side  of  the  whorl,  so  as  to  form  on  the 
convex  border  a  series  of  V-shaped  ridges.  The  ribs  from 
opposite  sides,  however,  die  away  just  before  they  actually  meet, 
so  that  the  apex  of  the  fold  is  wanting.  (Example : — ScMotheimia 
angulata,) 

Low&r  Lias. 

PsUoceras. — Also  closely  allied  to  iEgoceras,  and  sometimes 
included  in  that  ^enus.  Eesembles  iBgoceras,  but  surface  some- 
times smooth,  sometimes  with  simple  ribs  that  do  not  traverse 


Fig.  113. — j^gocercu  eapricornus  (Middle  Idas),  with  portions  sliowinff 
Buture-line  enlarged,  e./,  External  lobe,  with  smali  median  saddle  and 
trace  of  siphuncle,  viewed  from  above,  e.8.  External  saddle.  /.;.«.,  Ist 
lateral  saddle,  which  is  distinctly  smaller. 

the  outer  side  of  the  whorl.  A  slight  keel  occasionally  occurs. 
(Example : — Fsiloceraa  planorbis.) 

RhoBtic  and  Lower  Lias, 

Arietites. — Form  much  like  .^goceras,  but  with  no  approach 
to  an  involute  character.  Suture-lines  much  folded,  with  only 
one  auxiliary  lobe.  Surface  with  plain  or  (rarely)  somewhat 
nodose  ribs,  which  are  sometimes  bent  sharply  forward  above. 
Plain  median  keel,  on  either  side  of  which  is  a  furrow.  Fischer 
employs  the  name  Ammonites,  given  by  Lamarck,  exclusively 
for  this  genus.     (Example : — Arietites  Bttcklandi) 

Lotoer  Lias. 

Harpoceras. —  Shell  rather  discoidal;  umbilicus  sometimes 
wide,  sometimes  narrow.  Mouth-border  furnished  with  a  spinose 
prolongation  of  the  keel,  and  with  lateral  ears.  Body-ch amber 
occupying  about  two-thirds  of  the  last  whorL  Suture-lines  with 
auxiliary  lobes,  but  not  particularly  foliaceous  (fig.  107).  In- 
ternal lobe  not  bifurcating  at  the  end  (compare  J^oceras).   Sur- 
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fEk)e  marked  with  siriatioDs  or  ribs,  which  at  first  curve  forward 
on  leaving  the  inner  side  of  the  whorl,  and  then  backward,  finally 
again  bending  forward  at  the  outer  side  of  the  whorL  The 
markings  are  thus  sicklenihaped ;  but  this  character  is  much 
more  emphatic  in  some  species  than  in  others.  A  smooth  keel 
is  present,  occasionally  with  a  shallow  furrow  on  each  side. 

An  aptychus  formed  of  two  plates  has  been  found.  (Example : 
— Harpoo&raB  mrpmtmunu) 

Jurtusie,  commencing  in  Middle  Jms, 


Stephanoceras  (fig. 
bilious;  cross-section 


This  next  and  important  series  of  forms,  including  the  family 
of  the  Stephanoceratidn,  is  characterised  by  the  absence  of  a 
keel. 

114). — Form  thick,  with  fidrly  wide  um- 
of  whorl  broad  and  rounded,  not  high. 
Mouth  eared  in  fairly  young  forms,  and 
sometimes  contracted  by  folding  over  of 
the  lateral  processes.  Suture-lines  with 
few  lobes  and  saddles,  but  markedly 
foliaceous.  Internal  lobe  not  divided  at 
its  apex.  Surface  with  fairly  straight 
ribs,  which  bifurcate  or  split  still  further 
as  they  near  the  outer  side  of  the  whorl, 
over  which  they  run  continuously  (fig. 
114).  Nodose  ornamentation  occurs 
sometimes  where  the  ribs  divide.  An 
aptychus  of  two  plates  is  known.  (Ex- 
ample : — StephanooerM  hun^hriesicmum.) 
Jurassic, 

Holcostephanus. — Close  ally  of   Ste- 
phanoceras.     Kibs  united  in  groups  on 
inner  side  of  whorl,  and  running  continu- 
ously over  convex  side.     Mouth  some- 
times constricted,  as  in   Perisphinctes. 
(Example: — ffolcostephamis  astierianus,) 
U,  Jurctssio  and  Cretaceous, 
CoBloceras.—Widely  umbilicated ;  cross- 
section  of  whorl  typically  narrower  than 
in  Stephanoceras.      Mouth    not   eared* 
Internal  lobe  of  suture-line  divided  into 
two  at  its  apex.     Surface  marked  as  in 
Stephanoceras;  but  plain  ribs  are  often 
intercalated  between  the  others.    Compare  Perisphinctes.     (Ex- 
ample : — Ooeloceras  commune.) 
Middle  and  Upper  Lias. 


Fig.  114. — Stephanoceras 
modiolare  (U.  Jurassic). 
Viewed  from  the  front, 
showing  the  broad  seo- 
tion  of  the  whorl,  the 
shell  having  been  bro- 
ken  away  until  a 
septum,  with  its  folded 
surface,  has  become 
visible.  The  trace  of 
the  siphunde  is  seen 
externally ;  and  this 
example  also  illustrates 
the  lack  of  connexion 
between  the  suture- 
lines  and  the  surface- 
ornamentation. 
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Cosmoceras. —  TTmbilicated ;  cross -section  rather  oval,  the 
mouth  being  typically  higher  than  in  Siephanoceras,  and 
furnished  with  long  lateral  ears.  Surface  -  markings  as  in 
Stephanoceras,  but  ribs  rather  more  curved  and  nodose ;  a  row 
of  spines  or  knobs  is  formed  on  each  side  of  the  outer  median 
line  of  the  whorl,  the  median  area  itself  being  smooth.  (Ex- 
ample : — Cosmoceras  Jason.) 

Middle  Jwrassic  to  Neocomicm, 

Parkinsonia. — Form  rather  flat ;  umbilicus  wide.  Mouth  high 
rather  than  broad,  with  lateral  ears.  Surface  with  fairly 
straight  ribs,  which  mostly  bifurcate  near  the  outer  margin  of 
the  whorl,  but  which  are  broken  by  a  median  external  furrow. 
(Example  : — Parkinsonia  Parhinsoni,) 

Middle  Jurassic. 

Perisphinctes. — Form  like  Parkinsonia.  Mouth  eared  in 
young  forms.  Suture-lines  with  a  deep  foliaceous  lobe  following 
on  the  second  lateral  lobe,  which  is  small.  SurfiEice-markings 
much  like  Parkinsonia,  but  ribs  sometimes  dividing  into  three 
or  four  branches,  and  no  median  furrow.  The  formation  of  a 
slightly  constricted  area  behind  the  mouth-border  at  various 
periods  of  the  animal's  growth  leaves  here  and  there  its  traces 
upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  shell  in  the  form  of  a  smooth 
depressed  ring  running  round  the  whorl.  (Example : — Perir 
sphinctes  Tiziani.) 

Jurassic  to  Neocomian. 

Hoplites. — Form  somewhat  discoidal,  with  narrow  umbilicus, 
and  at  times  approaching  involute.  Mouth  high.  Suture-lines 
delicately  notched,  and  with  several  auxiliary  lobes.  Surface- 
markings  much  like  Stephanoceras,  but  the  ribs  are  more  wavy, 
and  nodose  processes  are 
common  on  them,  near 
either  the  umbilicus  or  the 
margin.  Moreover,  there 
is  in  many  species  a  well- 
marked  median  furrow 
down  the  outer  side  of  the 
whorl.  The  lateral  com- 
pression of  the  shell  also 
distinguishes  it  from  Ste- 
phanoceras, which  is  stout. 
(Example:— Hoplites  lautus.) 

Tithonian  and  Cretaceous. 


Fig.  116. — Acanihoceras  rotJumcigense 
(Cenomanian). 


Acanthoceras  (fig.  1 15). — Umbilicated  j  whorls  strongly  convex, 
cross-section  broad  and  commonly  well  rounded.    Suture-lines 
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with  broad  and  not  markedly  foliaoeous  lobes  and  saddles. 
Surface  with  straight  ribs,  not  bifurcating,  which  sometimes 
cross  the  outer  side  of  the  whorl,  but  which  sometimes  are 
interrupted  by  a  shallow  furrow.  These  well  marked  ribs  are 
generally  set  with  numerous  knobs.  (Example: — AcarUhoceras 
rothomageMe.) 

Cretaceous.     Mostly  Albian  and  CenomarUan, 


Lytoceras. — ^Widely  umbilicated;  whorls  distinctly  convex. 
Suture-lines  delicately  foliaceous,  the  lobes  and  saddles  divided 
into  symmetrical  halves  by  an  anterior  or  posterior  fold  of  the 
line  respectively  (compare  fig.  116).  Often  no  auxiliary  lobes 
and  saddles.  Surface  of  shell  simply  marked  with  fine  ribs, 
and  almost  smooth.  Casts  are  sometimes  ringed  round  with 
constrictions  which  indicate  occasional  thickenings  of  the  mouth- 
border  (see  fig.  111).     (Example  : — Lytoceraa  jurense,) 

Lias  to  Cretaceous, 


Finally  there  remains  a  number  of  Ammonoidea  distinguished 
by  abnormalities  of  form.  In  the 
classification  generally  adopted,  the 
genera  Hamites,  Turrilites^  and  Bacu- 
Tites  are  placed  near  Lytoceras,  on 
account  of  the  symmetrical  sub- 
division of  some  one  or  more  of 
their  lobes  and  saddles  (fig.  116). 
Similarly,  Orioceras,  Ancyloceras, 
and  Scaphites  are  allied  to  Acan-  Fig.  116.— Portion  of  Bacvt- 
thooeras.  ^'^  ?««P«  (U-  Creta^e- 

Baciilites(fig.ll6).-^hell8traight,       ^o^J^wSTht^^^^ 
narrowing    to    a    point    posteriorly,         bifateralsiibdiTiBionoithe 
and  laterally  compressed.     Aptychus        lobes  and  saddles.     The 
known.  mouth  lies  towards   the 

Cretaceoue.  "«^*- 

Hamites.— Evolute.  Shell  straight  for  part  of  its  length,  but 
curved  over  in  a  hook-like  manner  at  one  or  both  ends,  so  as  to 
bend  back  parallel  to  its  former  direction.  Hamites  is  sometimes 
restricted  to  forms  which  have  bent  thus  twice  or  three  times 
during  their  growth,  while  those  only  once  bent  are  styled 
Hamtuina.     Surface  of  most  species  rather  simply  ribbed. 

Cretaceom^ 
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Cliooeras. — Form  like  an  Ammonite,  but  evolute.     Sur&ce 
^ariooaly  marked ;  but  generally  with  strong  simple  ribs.    See 
Anoyloceras. 
JuroBsic  to  L.  Cre(aoeaua. 

Ancyloceras. — Form  commencing  like  Crioceras ;  then  becoming 
straight ;  and  finally  curving  back  along  its  inner  side  like  the 
terminal  part  of  Hamites.     Hence  Ancyloceras  may  be  a  late 
stage  in  the  growth  of  Orioceras. 
Jurassie  to  Lower  GreUiceous, 

Scapbites  {^g.  117). — Form  commencing  as  an  involute  shell ; 
then  running  straight  for  a  short  distance; 
,||r|  and  finally  curving  back  along  its  inner 

^flaH  side.     Commonly  much  stouter  and  more 

^^3||]|^^^^  rotund  than  Ancyloceras.     Aptychus  or 

^FjMBMB^         synaptychus  known. 
^KvBSKr^S  Upper  Cretaceous, 

^Kmm^^^^^W  Turrilites. — Form  spiral,  generally  left- 

^^^KKB^^  handed   {i,e,y   opposite  to  the   mode    of 

Pig.    117.  « Scaphites    ^f  ^«    ^^   ^^^P^^^    gastropods).       The 
a^Ma/M(Cenomaaian).     whorls    are   sometimes   not  in    contact. 
Surface  commonly  marked  with  nodose 
ribs.     The  suture-lines  of  course  readily  distinguish  this  form 
from  turreted  gastropods;  the  cross-fracture  of  imperfect  speci- 
mens has  generally  taken  place  along  a  septum,  the  characteristio 
am  monoid  folding  of  which  can  at  once  be  seen. 
Cretacecus* 


0.  Phraomophoba. 

All  are  regarded  as  dibranchiate. 

Belemnites  (fig.  118). — The  chambered  shell  in  this  genus  is 
reduced  to  a  conical  body,  the  Phragmocone  (or  Phrctgrnacone), 
which  is  divided  internally  by  simple  concave  septa.  The 
interseptal  chambers  are  connected  by  a  siphuncle,  which  runs 
down  one  side  of  the  phragmocone,  this  being  consequently 
called  the  ventral  aide.  The  phragmocone  is  closely  fitted 
into  a  hollow,  styled  the  Alveolus,*  which  occurs  at  the 
anterior  end  of  a  strong  pencil -like  calcareous  body,  the 
Guard  or  Rostrum,  This  solid  guard  forms  the  object  so 
commonly  found,  and  is  thus  popularly  known  as  the  "be- 
lemnite." 

*  The  Phrsgmooone  iteelf  has  also  been  styled  the  Alveolus, 
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The  guard  is  of  various  proportions,  sometimes  delicately 
tapering,  sometimes  broad  and  stout,  sometimes  thickening 
anteriorly  for  a  certain  distance  and  then  decreasing  in 
diameter,  to  expand  again  as  the  alveolus  is  neared.  In 
cross-section,  as  when  broken,  it  shows  a  fibrous  radial  struc- 
ture, and  the  calcite  of  which  it  is 
formed  is  usually  stained  somewhat 
brown.  The  apex  of  the  conical  alveolus 
is  directed  slightly  to  the  "  ventral "  side, 
and  determines  the  point  from  which 
the  calcite  prisms  radiate  in  the  guard; 
hence  the  axis  of  the  guard  is  eccentric, 
and  the  "dorsal"  or  "ventral"  side  ol 
imperfect  specimens  can  be  determined 
by  noting  which  part  of  the  circum- 
ference is  respectively  farthest  from  or 
nearest  to  the  point  from  which  the 
prisms  radiate. 

The  guard  has  typically  a  smooth  sur- 
face, on  which  vascular  impressions,  like 
those  of  ramifying  rootlets,  can  occasion- 
ally be  seen.  A  furrow  sometimes  runs 
down  the  ventral  side,  or  more  rarely 
down  the  dorsal,  often  reaching  to  the 
point  of  the  guard.  At  the  point  itself 
furrows  sometimes  arise,  extending  some 
distance  up  the  sides;  and  a  common 
feature  is  the  presence  of  two  long  and 
almost  parallel  grooves  running  thus  up  the  dorsal  side. 

The  alveolus  is  often  empty;  and  sometimes  the  phrag- 
mocone  is  found  without  the  guard.  In  fine  and  carefully 
cleaned  specimens,  not  only  can  the  phragmocone  be  seen 
in  place,  but  traces  of  a  broad  expansion  of  its  dorsal  side 
extend  considerably  above  and  beyond  it.  This  thin  anterior 
expansion  is  the  Pro-ostracumj  and  covers  the  ink-bag,  the 
solidified  contents  of  which,  forming  a  black  pear-shaped 
body,  have  also  been  found  in  situ.  Above  this,  again,  im- 
pressions of  the  crown  of  arms  about  the  head  of  the 
animal  may  be  seen,  the  little  hooked  teeth  with  which 
they  were  set  lying  in  rows  along  them.  Hence  the  "be- 
lemnite"  familiar  to  collectors  formed  only  the  posterior 
hard  part  of  an  animal  allied  to  our  modern  unprotected 
cuttle-fish. 

RhcBiio  to  Albian. 


Fig.  118.  — Guard 
of  Bdemnitea, 
cut  open  above 
to  show  remains 
of  the  phragmo- 
cone resting  in 
the  alveoluB. 
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Belemnitella  (fig.  119). — This  form  is  practically  only  a  sab- 
geims  of  Belemnites,  characterised  by  a  slit  at  the  anterior  end  of 

the  guard  and  parallel 
to  its  axis.  This  slit 
reaches  in  to  the 
alveolus,  and  marks 
the  ventral  side.  The 
phi'agmocone  (of  which 
several  specimens^ 
mostly  preserved  in 
silica,  are  known),  has 
a  low  ridge  running 
down  the  dorsal  side, 
a  corresponding  shal- 
low groove  occurring 
in  the  alveolus.  The 
phragmocone,  though 
rare,  was  described  by 
Count  Munster  as 
early  as  1830.  The 
guard  shows  distinct 
vascular  markings  on 
its  ventral  surface. 
(Compare  Actino- 
camaz.) 

Upper  Cretaceous, 
Actinocamax(1823; 
«Attractmtes,  1807). 
— No     alveolus,     or 


si 


Fig.  119.— Guard  of 
Bdemnitdla  mucro- 
nata  (  Seuonian ). 
Showing  the  slit  and 
traces  of  vascular 
markings. 


Fig.  120.— Guard  of 
AcUnocamax  pUnua 
( Belemnitella  pletia), 
Cenomanian« 


only  a  shallow  one,  which  is  often  four-sided  rather  than  circular 
in  cross-section  {AcHnoccunax  quadratua).  The  common  charac- 
ter of  these  forms  is  the  distinctly  lamellar  structure  of  the 
anterior  end  of  the  guard,  so  that  it  easily  becomes  broken 
away  and  injured.  In  apparently  perfect  specimens,  however, 
as  in  AcUnocamax  plenua  (fig.  120;  often  styled  Belemnitella 
plena\  the  anterior  end  may  be  pyramidal,  not  hollowed  out  by 
an  alveolus;  in  this  case  the  phragmocone  must  have  been 
surrounded  by  only  a  homy  continuation  of  the  guard.  In  the 
species  quoted,  a  slight  groove  occurs  at  the  apex,  which  may 
correspond  to  the  slit  in  Belemnitella. 

Both  in  Belemnitella  and  Actinocamax  the  guard  may  be 
suddenly  reduced  in  diameter  near  its  point,  thus  terminating 
in  a  short  spinose  process,  the  "mucro."  It  has  often  been 
suggested  that  Actinocamax  is  only  an  imperfectly  preserved 
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Belenmitellaj  but  the  uniform  character  of  specimeuB  at  certain 
horizons  is  evidence  that  the  phragmocone  was  hurgelj  above, 
and  not  included  in,  the  true  calcareous  guard.^ 
Upper  Cretaceotii, 


Note, — Phracmophora  with  greatly  elongated  guards  oooor  in  the  Upper 
Triae.  In  Beiemnoteuthis  of  the  Oxfordian,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
guard  is  a  mere  short  sheath  about  the  phragmooone. 

Belosepia  of  the  Eocene  has  a  short  stout  bent  guard,  ezjjanded 
anteriorly,  and  protecting  a  curved  phragmooone,  a  wide  depression  on 
the  concave  side  of  which  does  duty  for  a  siphunde.  The  pro-ostracum 
is  large. 

In  Spirulirostra  {Miocene)  the  guard  forms  a  stout  short  process 
below  a  curved  phragmocone,  which  possesses  a  true  siphunde.  In  the 
modem  Splrula  the  phragmocone  alone  remains,  in  the  form  of  a  delicate 
evolute  spiral  shell,  with  a  siphunde  on  the  concave  side.  This  shell, 
though  exposed  by  a  deft  of  the  mantle,  is  truly  intemaL 

Sepia  (Eocene  to  Becenl)  has  the  merest  trace  of  a  guard  at  the  end  of  a 
phragmooone,  the  chambers  of  which  are  flattened,  and  which  forms  the 
well-Known  ** cuttle- bone.''  It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  cepha- 
lopods  with  a  mere  thin  homy  pro-ostracum  (the  "pen'*)  over  the  ink-bag, 
and  no  trace  of  chambered  shell  or  guard,  occur  as  contemporaries  of  even 
the  earlier  belemnites.  Thus  Geoteuthis  of  the  British  Lias  has  been 
placed  in  the  same  group,  the  Chondrophora,  as  LcJligo,  the  Squid  of  the 
present  day. 


*  As  to  Belemnitella  and  Aotinocamax,  see  Dr.  CI.  Schlilter,  "  Cephalo- 
poden  der  oberen  deutsohen  Kreide,"  Palosoniographica,  vol  xxiv.  (1876-7)> 
p.  63,  and  plate  lii.  (17),  &c 
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rOSSIL    QBNEBIC    TTP18. 

ZIL  Echinodermata. 

The  Echinoderms  present  in  their  hard  parts  a  great  variety 
of  forms,  characterised,  however,  by  the  prevalence  of  peta- 
gonal  symmetry.  The  &ct  that  their  shells  or  skeletons,  exter- 
nal or  internal,  are  built  np  of  plates,  causes  their  remains  often 
to  be  found  only  in  a  fragmentary  condition.  The  calcite  of 
which  these  parts  is  composed  assumes  a  completely  crystalline 
structure :  so  that  any  part  of  the  shell  or  skeleton  cleaves  across 
on  fracture  along  the  rhombohedral  surfaces  so  familiar  in 
Iceland-spar.  The  opaque  white  but  gleaming  cleavage-surfaces 
of  echinodermal  fragments  may  thus  be  picked  out  by  the  eye 
on  rock-exposures  from  among  the  fractured  remains  of  other 
organisms.  The  individual  plates  or  block-like  calcareous  bodies 
of  which  the  hard  parts  are  composed  are  styled  the  Ossicles. 
All  the  Echinodermata  are  Marine. 

A.  Crinoidea. 

These  are  the  typical  '^sea-lilies  "or*'  enorinites."  The  animal 
during  the  whole  or  earlier  part  of  its  existence  is  fixed  to  the 
sea-bottom,  commonly  by  a  flexible  stalk  or  Stemy  which  bears 
root-like  processes  at  its  base.  The  principal  terms  used  in 
describing  the  hard  parts  of  Crinoids  are  as  follows  : — 

Ossicles  or  plates, — ^The  individual  calcareous  bodies  of  which 
any  of  the  hard  structures  are  built  up. 

Calyx, — The  cup-like  structure,  sometimes  closed  over  above, 
formed  of  calcareous  plates,  and  enclosing  the  body  of  the 
animaL  Its  under  surface  or  hcLse^  which  is  attached  to  the 
apex  of  the  stem  (or,  as  in  Holopus,  directly  to  the  sea-floor), 
corresponds  to  the  upper  surface  of  most  echinoderms  j  its  upper 
or  or<d  surface  bears  the  mouth  and  generally  the  anal  aperture.. 
The  calyx  and  the  arms  are  often  spoken  of  together  as  the 
Croum  of  the  crinoid,  and  the  calyx  is  sometimes  fi-eely  termed 
the  "head." 

The  upper  (ventral)  covering,  or  tegmeuy  of  the  calyx  may  be 
membranous,  with  little  plates  developed  in  it,  thus  leaving  a 
circular  gap  in  fossil  forms ;  or  it  may  form  a  dome-like  structure 
of  numerous  plates  in  contact.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  some 
genera  this  dome  was  represented  by  a  flexible  veviPral  sac. 
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The  MouA  lies  oentrally  on  or  below  the  tegmen,  and  grooves 
lead  to  it  from  the  baaes  of  the  arms. 

The  Anu8  is  typically  excentrio,  and  is  interradial  in  position 
(see  below) ;  that  is,  it  occurs  between  two  of  the  arms.  In  some 
extinct  genera,  the  dome  bears  one  aperture,  that  of  the  anus, 
which  then  occurs  almost  centrally,  and  at  times  on  the  end  of  a 
tube  or  '' proboscis.*'  In  these  oases  the  mouth  is  concealed 
beneath  the  dome,  and  the  brachial  grooyes  run  through  the  wall,  i 

and  are  prolonged  as  little  canals  towards  the  c^tre,  where  they  | 

reach  the  mouth.  I 

The  plates  composing  the  calyx  are  grouped  in  several  series  | 

from  the  base  upwards  to  the  region  of  the  mouth.     The  lowest  i 

plates,  meeting  in  the  centre  of  the  base,  are  2  to  5  in  number 

i commonly  5),  and  are  termed  Bwtals.  They  are  often  hidden  in 
bssil  specimens  by  adhesion  to  the  upper  stem-joints. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  base  is  formed  of  two  cycles  of  plates, 
an  upper  one,  the  true  Basals,  in  this  case  sometimes  styled 
Fi^rahasals;  and  a  lower  cycle,  alternating  with  the  upper,  and 
termed  Ir^firabiuaU  (see  fig.  122). 

Next  above  the  basals  or  the  parabasals,  and  in  either  case 
alternating  with  them  when  the  base  has  petagonal  symmetry, 
is  the  cycle  of  the  BadiaU,  commonly  5  in  number ;  vertically 
above  these  the  arms  of  the  crinoid  rise.  On  each  plate  of  this 
primary  radial  series  one  or  more  similar  plates  may  stand 
(fig.  121),  so  that  each  arm  may  be  supported  on  a  vertical  row 
of  several  ossicles,  which  are  commomy  entitled  firsts  second, 
third,  &Cj  radials  (see  "Arms"  below).  In  several  important 
genera  these  radial  series  are  in  contact  laterally ;  but  in  other 
types  there  are  plates  or  groups  of  plates  inten^ated  between 
them,  such  plates  being  styled  InterradiaU,  In  relation  to  the 
calyx  as  a  whole,  however,  the  basals  or  the  parabasals  are 
also  " interradial "  in  position;  the  infrabasals,  when  present,  are 
«  radial ''(see  fig.  122). 

AnallrUerradial  Group, — ^This  group  commonly  contains  more 
plates  than  the  others,  and,  on  its  continuation  over  the  oral 
surface  of  the  calyx,  bears  the  anus.  Frequently,  interradiak 
are  found  in  no  other  portion  of  the  calyx. 

Amu. — The  ossicles  composing  these  are  all  styled  Brachials, 
Dr.  P.  H.  Carpenter  *  regards  the  members  of  the  radial  series 

*  **  Anatomical  Nomenolatnre  of  Echinoderms,"  Arm,  and  Mag,  itfNat, 
Hist,,  6th  Ber.,  voL  vi  (1890),  p.  16;  F.  A.  Bather,  *< British  FoeaU 
CrinoidB,"t6id.,  vol.  v.,  p.  313;  and  " Snggeated  Terms  in  Crinoid  Mor- 
phology," ibid.y  YoL  iz.,  p.  61.  See  ako  the  terminolofly  in  Wachsmath  and 
Springer,  <*  Reyision  of  the  Palnocrinoidea,"  Proc  Acad,  Nat,  Sci,  PhUO' 
deiphSa,  1879  (pub.  1880).  p.  249.    ALk>  Bather,  Qeol,  Mag,,  1898,  p.  31& 
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above  the  first  radial  as  all  belonging  to  the  arms.  The  lower 
cycles  of  his  brachials  thus  correspond  to  the  old  second  and 
higher  cycles  of  radials  ;  these  Dr.  Carpenter  styles  CostdU  (fig. 
121).  Any  interradials  between  these  thus  become  styled 
IrUerbraehiala,  Above  the  oostals  the  arm  often  bifurcates, 
further  dichotomous  division  taking  place  in  many  genera. 
The  free  stems  and  branches  of  the  arms  are  sometimes  formed 
of  one  vertical  row  of  ossicles  ("  uniserial ;"  fig.  122),  sometimes 
of  two  in  contact,  the  ossicles  alternating  in  the  two  rows 
O'biserial;"  ^g.  121). 

On  the  inner  surrace  of  the  arms  a  groove  leads  down  from 
their  tips  to  the  upper  part  of  the  calyx. 

PinntUes. — Small  arm-like  processes,  also  formed  of  calcareous 
ossicles,  set  in  many  genera  on  both'  sides  of  the  grooves  that 
run  down  the  arms.  In  living  crinoids  these  bear  the  reproduc- 
tive elements. 

The  Stem  is  composed  of  a  row  of  ossicles,  placed  vertically  on 
one  another,  their  articulating  surfaces  being  variously  ribbed 
and  grooved.     A  central  canal  runs  down  through  them  alL 

The  Orinoidea  form  a  considerable  portion  of  some  limestones, 
the  scattered  ossicles  of  their  stems,  with  their  circular  cross- 
sections  and  often  radial  markings,  having  given  rise  to  the 
name  ''entrochal  marble."  The  abundance  of  stems  at  some 
horizons,  apart  from  crowns,  has  often  been  remarked  on,  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  certain  genera  (as  Actinocrinus)  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  casting  off  their  stems  at  particular  stages  of 
their  growth.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
calyxes,  unless  at  once  filled  with  mud  on  the  death  of  the 
animal,  run  much  greater  risk  of  destruction  than  the  more  solid 
stems,  the  ossicles  of  the  calyx  being  scattered  too  widely  for 
easy  recognition. 

While,  on  the  whole,  the  more  modern  types  of  crinoids  are 
marked  out  by  the  smallness  of  the  calyx  in  proportion  to  the 
arms,  by  a  general  absence  of  interradials,  and  also  of  a  pro- 
minent ventral  sac  or  dome,  yet  the  division  of  the  group  into 
"  Neocrinoidea "  and  ''Palseocrinoidea"  can  be  no  longer  main- 
tained. At  the  present  time  the  classifications  of  specialists  in 
this  refined  branch  of  palaeontology  cannot  be  regarded  as 
having  reached  even  a  resting  stage ;  consequently  the  genera 
here  selected,  while  showing  an  interesting  range  of  structure, 
are  not  placed  under  any  system  of  subdivisions. 

Encrinus  (fig.  121).— Calyx  rather  shallow;  5  small  infra- 
basals  and  5  large  parabasals  present^  the   former  generally 
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hidden  by  traceg  of  the  stemj   5  radial   series  composed   of 

three  cycles,  the  ossicles  of  the  two  upper 

cycles    being    now    regarded    by    most 

authors  as  belonging  to  the  arms  (first 

order     of     brachials,      styled     costals). 

From  these  arise  simply  bifurcating  arms, 

which    have    pinnules,    and    which    are 

commonly  formed  of  two  rows  of  ossicles 

San    exceptional    feature    in    a    Neozoic 
brm).     Upper  surface  of  the  calyx  solidly 
roofed  over.     Stem  long;  its  ossicles  are 
radially    grooved    on    their    articulating 
surfaces. 
Trias, 

PentacrinuB. — Oalyx  very  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  arms ;  5  basals  (sometimes 
5  infrabasals  and  5  parabasals) ;  5  radials, 
above  each  of  which  lie  2  ossicles  (radials 
or  costals).  The  arms  are  formed  of  one 
row  of  ossicles,  and  bifurcate  again  and 
again,  with  long  and  abundant  pinnules. 
Stem  long,  with  numerous  little  jointed 
lateral  processes;  in  cross-section  it  is 
sometimes  rounded,  but  commonly  appears 
like  a  five-rayed  star,  the  indentations 
between  the  rays  being  deep  or  shallow. 
The  articulating  surfaces  of  the  ossicles 
of  the  stem  always  bear  a  pattern  of  five 
oval  markings,  which  radiate  symmetri- 
cally from  the  central  canal.  These  stem-ossicles  form 
familiar  fossils. 

TrvM  to  Recent.     Common  in  the  lAas. 

Apiocrinas. — Oalyx  narrowing  slightly  above;  its  plates,  in- 
cluding tho  interradials,  are  fitted  into  one  another  to  form  a  solid 
wall.  5  basals,  alternating  with  which  are  the  5  radials,  each 
bearing  two  large  costals  (2nd  and  3rd  radials);  the  basals  rest 
on  a  circular  plate,  perhaps  formed  by  the  union  of  five  infra- 
basals. Below  this  plate  the  stem  commences,  at  first  equal  in 
diameter  to  the  calyx,  then  contracting,  and  then  becoming  very 
gradually  wider  towards  its  rooted  base.  Hence  above  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  stem  rises  an  egg-shaped  or  pear-shaped 
body,  the  upper  half  of  which  is  the  true  calyx,  the  lower  half 
being  formed  by  the  highest  ossicles  of  the  stem.  Stem  circular 
in  cross-section.    The  arms  are  formed  of  a  single  row  of  ossicles, 


.  121. — Enerinuu 
Uliiformis  (Maschel- 
kalk).  The  infrabasals 
and  parabasals  lie  al* 
most  norizontally,  and 
are  invisible.  Above 
these  are  seen  the 
radials,  each  support- 
ing  two  costals.  The 
arms  bifurcate,  and 
ultimately 
biserial. 


very 
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and  bear  pinnules.  They  bifurcate  only  once  or  twice.  Ventral 
Bac  known. 

Lias  to  Lower  Cretaceous, 

Actinocrmus. — Calyx,  including  its  dome,  rather  ovoid ;  3  basals, 

5  radials,  with  2  costals  (2nd  and  3rd  radials)  above  each;  inter- 
radials  (interbrachials)  present,  with  more  numerous  plates  in 
the  anal  group.  The  upper  surface  of  the  calyx  is  formed  by  a 
fairly  high  convex  dome  of  plates,  sometimes  bearing  near  the 
apex  an  anal  tube.  Arms  repeatedly  divided ;  composed  of  two 
rows  of  ossicles,  and  arising  from  five  protuberances  at  the  base 
of  the  dome,  so  as  to  appear  to  emerge  about  midway  between 
the  apex  and  base  of  the  ovoid  "head."  Stem  round,  the 
central  canal  appearing  five-rayed  in  cross-section. 

Ootlandian  to  Carboni/erotM  ;  especially  the  latter. 

PlatycrinUB. — Calyx  formed  of  3  basals,  5  fairly  tall  and  vertical 
radials,  5  much  smaller  costals,  and  one  interradial  (or,  rather, 
interbrachial)  in  each  interspace  between  the  arms ;  there  may 
be,  however,  3  plates  in  the  anal  seiies.  Calyx  roofed  over  as  in 
Actinocrinus,  with  or  without  anal  tube. 
Arms  repeatedly  bifurcating,  composed  at 
first  of  one  row  of  ossicles,  and  later  of  two. 
Stem-ossiolesofben elliptical  in  cross-section. 

Gotiandian  to  Carboniferous ;  especiaUy 
the  latter. 

Ichthyocriniis. — Calyx  formed  of  3  small 
infrabasals  (sometimes  not  visible  on  ex- 
t  rior),  5  small  parabasals,  and  5  radials. 
2  to  3  cycles  of  costals.  Usually  no  inter- 
radials.  Arms  numerous,  uniserial,  and 
forming  at  their  base  a  seemingly  solid  struc-  >y^ 

ture  with  the  calyx.     No  pinnules  known,     pj      122.—  Cyatho^ 

OotUmdian  to  CofrhoniferoibS,  crinua  (Gotiandian). 

CyathocrinUB  (fig.  122). — Calyx  cup-like;        Showing  infrabasals, 

6  infrabasals ;  5  large  parabasals,  forming  parabasal s,  and 
partoftheside-wallofthecalyx;  5radials;  J^^-  U^«®ri»l 
interradial  plates  occur  only  in  the  anal 

area.  Upper  surface  with  a  greatly  elongated  and  probably 
flexible  dome.  Arms  long  and  repeatedly  bifurcated,  composed 
of  one  row  of  ossicles ;  no  pinnules.     Stem  round. 

Gotiandian  to  Permiam, ;  especially  the  former. 

HeterocrinuB. — Calyx  small,  somewhat  cylindrical.  5  minute 
infrabasals,  at  times  seemingly  absent;  5  parabasals;  5  radials, 
with  2  costals  above  each.  One  or  more  of  the  radials  is  formed 
of  two  plates,  united  by  a  horizontal  suture.    Interradials  in  the 
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anal  group,  and  prolonged  upwards  as  a  ridge.   Ventral  sac  known. 
Arms  long,  uniserial,  with  strong  pinnules.     Stem  pentagonaL 
Ordavician, 

B.  Blastoidxa. 

In  these  forms,  entirely  Palseozoic  and  extinct^  the  calyx 
frequently  resembles  a  closed  flower-bud,  having  no  free  arms, 
an  ovoid  contour,  and  only  a  short  stem.  Running  from  the 
summit  of  the  calyx  down  its  sides  are  five  elongated  areas, 
the  (vmhtUacral  (or  pseudo-ambulaeral)  arecufy  which  remind  the 
observer  of  the  well-known  ambulacral  areas  on  an  echinoid. 
These  are  commonly  seen  as  depressions,  leaf- like  in  shape,  or  at 
times  straight-sided.  Specimens  have  been  found  in  which  the 
areas  still  bear  pinnules,  thus  resembling  crinoid-arms  turned 
back  and  down  over  the  calyx.  A  row  of  pores  occurs  down 
each  side  of  the  ambulacral  areas,  these  openings  being  in  reality 
interspaces  between  little  lateral  plates.  The  pores  communicate 
with  delicate  canals,  a  bundle  of  which,  called  a  hydro-spire^ 
runs  up  internally  on  either  side  of  the  median  line  of  the  area, 
and  opens  at  the  summit  of  the  calyx.  Here  there  are  usually 
five  openings  {9pir<icle8\  each  representing  two  series  of  canals 
from  adjacent  ambulacral  areas.  The  moiuh  is  central,  and  the 
anus  lies  between  the  two  posterior  spiracles.  An  anal  proboscis 
has  been  seen.  The  calyx  is  mainly  composed  of  five  plates 
(arising  from  a  basal  cycle),  each  of  which  is  deeply  notched 
above  to  receive  the  downward  turned  apex  of  an  ambulacral 
area.    These  plates  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  radials, 

Pentremites.  —  Calyx  bud-shaped^  narrower  above;  radials 
large.  Ambulacral  areas  rarely  reaching  to  the  base.  Short 
round  stem. 

Ootlandicm  to  Carboniferous  ;  especially  the  latter. 

Granatocrinus. — Oalyx  resembling  Pentremites ;  but  the  am- 
bulacral areas  extend  down  to  the  base,  and  the  radials  are 
small,  the  five  upper  plates  (interradials)  between  them  being 
large. 

Carboni/erotu,  The  common  ^^  PeiUremUes"  elliptieue  thus 
becomes  referred  to  Granatocrinus. 

C.  Otstidba. 

In  this  group,  the  Oystideans,  there  is  a  spherical  or  ovoid 
oalyx,  sometimes  with  pinnulated  lateral  ambulacral  grooves 
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resembling  the  areas  in  the  Blastoids.  These  grooves,  however, 
are  often  very  narrow  and  small ;  they  radiate  from  the  mouthy 
which  is  apical.  Two  to  thirteen  short  simple  arms  are  occa- 
sionally also  present ;  a  short  stem  occurs  in  some  genera. 

A  lateral  aperture,  and  sometimes  even  two,  may  be  found 
on  some  part  of  the  calyx.  Each  is  covered  by  a  pyramid,  the 
valvular  pyramidy  formed  of  little  triangular  plates. 

The  plates  of  the  calyx  are  numerous  and  irregularly  arranged. 
Some  or  all  bear,  in  typical  examples,  minute  pores,  which  are 
grouped  in  pairs,  the  members  of  each  pair  being  united  by  a 
canal  In  some  genera  these  pores  occur  near  the  margins  of  the 
plates,  and  the  pairs  are  made  up  of  opposite  pores  on  adjacent 
plates.  Taking  any  one  line  of  junction  of  two  plates,  the  pores 
on  each  plate  are  then  arranged  along  two  sides  of  a  triangle, 
the  base  of  which  is  the  line  of  junction ;  hence  they  include  a 
rhomboid  area,  half  of  which  lies  on  each  plate.  Across  these 
areas  striie  can  be  seen,  which  have  caused  authors  to  term  them 
the  pectinated  rhombs;  these  markings  ar^  the  traces  of  the 
canals  by  which  the  pores  are  connected.  The  pores  are  usually 
closed  at  their  outer  ends  by  a  thin  layer  of  the  plate  which 
bears  them.     The  function  of  this  system  is  unknown. 

A  larger  number  of  senera  can  be  referred  to  the  Oystideans 
than  to  the  Blastoids ;  but  all  these  are  also  Palseozoic. 

EchinosphsBiites. — Calyx  spherical,  with  only  rudiments  of 
ambulacra!  grooves  round  the  mouth,  which  has  a  raised  border. 
A  small  opening  occurs  near  the  mouth,  and  is  sometimes 
covered  by  a  valvular  pyramid.  A  third  aperture,  covered  by  a 
pyramid,  is  also  present  at  some  little  distance  from  the  mouth. 
Fixed  by  the  base  only ;  no  stem.  Bases  of  arms  have  been 
found  attached  to  the  rim  around  the  mouth. 

All  the  plates  form  pectinated  rhombs  at  their  lines  of  junction. 

Ordovician. 

D.   ECHINOIDBA. 

This  group  includes  the  common  "  searurchins,"  the  spheroidal 
shells  or  *<  tests"  of  which  are  familiar  objects,  though  ordinarily 
found  denuded  of  their  spines.  They  are  never  attached  by  a 
stem,  and  move  about  freely  by  means  of  little  tube-feet  pro- 
truded through  certain  of  the  calcareous  plates  of  the  test.  The 
relative  positions  of  the  anal  and  oral  apertures,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  organs  of  locomotion,  form  important  points  in  their 
classification* 
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Test. — llie  BheU,  built  up  of  caloite  plates  in  contact  with 
one  another,  by  which  the  animal  is  surrounded. 

Oral  aperture, — ^An  opening  in  the  base  of  the  test,  fiurlj 
circular,  within  which  the  true  mouth  occurred  during  Hfe. 
This  aperture  is  reduced  in  living  animals  by  a  membrane  or 
series  of  little  plates,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  mouth  itself 
opens.  The  beautiful  masticatory  structure  known  as  the 
**  Lantern  of  Aristotle,"  though  it  falls  away  into  the  hollow  of 
the  test  after  death,  and  is  commonly  lost  piece-meal  through  the 
apertures,  has  been  found  on  careful  cleaning  in  many  fossil 
genera. 

Attrictdce. — Calcareous  arches  or  plates  rising  internally  from 
the  border  of  the  oral  aperture.  They  are  five  in  number  and 
symmetrically  arranged,  serving  for  the  attachment  of  muscles 
which  thrust  forward  the  five-toothed  "lantern."  They  may 
frequently  be  seen  in  fossils  if  the  detrital  matter  that  commonly 
fills  the  test  is  cleaned  out  from  the  mouth^perture  to  a  little 
depth.     They  together  form  the  Perignathic  girdle. 

Anal  aperture. — ^This  appears  as  a  second  fairly  large  and 
circular  opening,  often  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  the 
mouth.  In  life  it  was  also  reduced  by  a  membrane  bearing 
accessory  plates,  in  which  the  anus  itself  occurred. 

Apex  of  the  teat. — ^The  highest  point  of  the  test  when  the  flatter 
side,  on  which  the  mouth-aperture  occurs,  is  placed  below  and 
horizontally. 

Ambvlacral  areas. — Five  areas,  each  composed  of  two  rows  of 
plates  perforated  by  pores,  which  radiate  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  test.  When  these  extend  over  the  sides,  and  down  to  the 
oral  aperture,  as  simple  bands,  they  are  said  to  be  perfect ;  when 
the  plates  bearing  distinct  and  regularly  grouped  pores  terminate 
on  the  sides  of  the  test,  their  representatives  lower  down  having 
only  indistinct  or  no  perforations,  the  ambulacral  area  is 
described  as  imperfect.  The  pores  are  grouped  in  pairs  towards 
the  outer  margin  of  the  area,  each  plate  thus  bearing  two  pores. 
In  many  forms,  through  the  intercalation  of  new  plates  above  at 
the  apex,  the  lateral  ones  become  disarranged  and  finally  united, 
BO  that  compound  plates  arise  bearing  several  pairs  of  pores.  In 
petaloid  areas  the  lines  formed  by  the  pores  on  the  sui%5use  of  the 
test  converge  and  completely  enclose  the  efficient  ambulacral 
area,  which  thus  becomes  like  an  elon£;ated  simple  leaf.  In 
other  oases  the  imperfect  area  is  '<  open  "  below,  the  lines  of  pores 
not  converging,  but  simply  dying  out.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  each  pair  of  pores  represents  one  of  the  little  ^'tube-feet" 
of  the  living  animal. 
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Interambulacral  areas, — Between  the  ambulacral  series  of 
plates  lie  five  interambulacral  series,  each  also  typically  composed 
of  two  rows  of  plates,  which  are  larger  and  consequently  less 
numerous  than  the  ambulacral  plates  against  which  they  abut  on 
either  side.  Only  in  the  early  types  of  echinoids  has  the  test 
more  or  less  than  20  rows  of  plates,  and  in  almost  all  these 
cases  it  is  the  interambulacral  series  that  varies. 

Apical  Disc. — A  series  of  plates  at  the  apex  of  the  test^  and 
surrounding  the  anal  aperture  when  this  is  apical  Each  ambu- 
lacral area  terminates  here  in  a  plate  which  bears  a  minute 
perforation,  once  connected  with  a  sense-organ.  Between  these 
five  ocvlwr  plates  are  five  genital  plates,  larger  and  generally 
with  a  larger  aperture.  One  of  these  genital  plates  is  perforated, 
however,  over  all  its  surface,  in  addition  to  the  principal  aper- 
ture, and  forms  the  madreparic  plcUe  or  tubercle,  which  admits 
water  into  the  stone-canal  of  the  animal. 

The  genital  plates  are  thus  interambulacral,  and  the  madre- 
poric  pkte  lies  just  to  the  right  of  the  anterior  ambulacral  area. 
Thus,  even  in  forms  where  the  mouth  is  central  and  the  anus  is 
not  posterior,  but  apical,  the  madreporic  plate  will  serve  to 
indicate  the  anterior  portion  of  the  test. 

In  the  sub-group  of  the  "  Irregulares,"  the  posterior  genital 
plate  is  often  absent. 

Accessory  plates  may  occur  in  the  apical  disc  when  the  anus 
is  not  included  in  it;  and  sometimes  the  ^^disc"  ceases  to  be 
disc-like,  the  three  anterior  ambulacral  areas  (or  trivium)  meeting 
in  advance  of  the  two  posterior  (or  bivitim),  the  connexion  being 
maintained  by  a  group  of  smaller  plates  (fig.  123). 

The  plates  of  the  test  may  be  ornamented  with  tubercles,  large 
or  minute.  The  principal  ones,  which  may  be  handsomely 
developed,  as  in  Oidaris,  bear  the  spines,  and  have  sometimes  in 
their  apex  a  circular  pit^  which  does  not  perforate  the  test,  but 
which  causes  them  to  be  termed  "  perforate  *'  or  "  imperforate." 
The  beak-like  appendages  called  '*  pedicellarisa "  are  in  living 
forms  found  attached  to  the  smaller  granulations. 

The  Spines  may  be  small  and  eauly  broken  up,  but  in  some 
genera  are  massive  and  even  longer  than  the  diameter  of  the 
test.  Their  rhombohedral  calcite  cleavage  makes  them  difficult 
to  extract  entire.  They  are  commonly  found  detached  from  the 
tubercles,  on  which  they  are  jointed  and  held  by  ligaments 
during  life.  A  common  mode  of  ornamentation  of  the  spines 
consists  of  granulated  or  serrated  little  ridges  running  longi- 
tudinally down  them. 

liastly,  to  form  any  conception  of  the  true  characters  of  the 
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echinoid  teBt,  study  must  be  made  of  recent  examples,  when  it 
will  be  seen  how  the  great  mass  of  spineB  conceals  the  features 
(ambulaoral  grooves,  tuberdes,  &o,)  by  which  the  pal»ontologist 
is  accustomed  to  define  his  genera.  A  practical  illustratiye 
specimen  may  be  prepared  by  selecting  a  modem  Spatangus  and 
rubbing  off  the  spines  lightly  with  the  finger  from  one  half  of 
the  test,  leaving  the  other  covered.  Two  of  the  petaloid  ambn- 
lacral  areas  and  half  of  the  anterior  one  will  thus  be  exposed, 
and  will  serve  to  explain  the  appearances  seen  in  fossil  examples.* 

SvUhgroup  1 — Reou  larks. — In  these  echinoids  the  five  ambu- 
lacral  and  the  five  interambulacral  areas  are  each  composed  of 
two  rows  of  plates,  making  twenty  rows  in  all.  The  ambulacra 
are  perfect,  and  therefore  never  petaloid.  The  oral  aperture  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  base,  aud  the  anal  aperture  is  at  the  apex, 
and  is  thus  included  in  the  apical  disa 

Echinus.  —  Test  hemispherical  and  thin- walled.  Tubercles 
similar  on  both  kinds  of  areas,  and  all  &irly  small  and  simple. 
Ambulacral  plates  formed  by  the  union  of  three  primary  plates, 
and  hence  each  bearing  three  pairs  of  pores,  which  are  grouped 
across  the  plate,  not  vertically  under  one  another.  Hence  three 
bands,  each  formed  of  a  series  of  pairs  of  pores,  run  up  each 
margin  of  the  ambulacral  areas  (p.  382).  Spines  small  and 
simple  in  form. 

Cretaceous  to  Recent. 

Gyphosoma. — ^Test  circular  in  horizontal  section;  flattened 
above  and  below.  Tubercles  with  radial  notches  on  the  base, 
but  without  apical  pit  ("  imperforate  ") ;  the  principal  and  large 
ones  form  two  rows  on  each  of  the  ten  areas  of  the  test.  From 
this  cause,  and  in  width,  the  two  kinds  of  area  much  resemble 
one  another.  Ambulacral  plates  compound;  but  the  pairs  of 
pores  form  a  single  band,  except  near  the  apex  and  the  mouth. 
Apical  disc  generally  lost>  the  upper  aperture  being  consequently 
large,  and  the  test,  as  found  fossil,  almost  annular  (compare 
Cidaris).     Spines  long. 

Jwrassic  to  Eocene,     But  almost  entirely  Upper  CreUiceoue, 

Acrosalenia — Test  small;  form  depressed  spheroidal  Inter- 
ambulacra  rather  larger  than  the  ambulacra,  both  kinds  of  areas 
bearing  two  rows  of  "  perforated  "  tubercles  with  radially  notched 
bases.  Pairs  of  pores  forming  only  one  row  on  each  ambulacral 
margin.  The  interambiilacr^  tubercles  are  the  larger.  A  dis- 
tinguishing point  is  the  intercalation  of  several  firm  plates  in 

*  For  an  important  revision  of  the  Echinoidea,  see  P.  M.  Dnncan,  Jowm. 
Linn,  Soc,,  Zoology,  vol.  xxiii.  (1890).  p.  1. 
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the  central  area  of  the  apical  disc,  whereby  the  anal  aperture 
becomes  thrust  to  the  posterior  side.     Border  of  mouth-aperture 
notched.     Spines  rather  thin. 
Idas  to  Lower  Cretaceous, 

Cidaris. — ^Test  fairly  large;  form  flattened  spheroidal,  not 
perceptibly  conical  towards  the  apex.  Ambulacral  areas  very 
narrow,  forming  wavy  curving  bands,  with  only  a  single  row  of 
pairs  of  pores  on  each  margin.  Commonly  two  small  tubercles 
on  each  ambulacral  plate.  Interambulacra  wide,  with  boldly 
developed  tubercles,  which  are  commonly  "  perforated,"  and  are 
sometimes  notched  at  the  base.  Apical  disc  commonly  lost,  a 
large  aperture,  like  that  of  the  mouth,  being  left  (compare 
CyphoBoma).  Spines  thick,  massive,  of  very  various  form,  long 
or  short,  species  of  Cidaris  having  been  named  from  these 
peculiarities. 

Permian  to  Record,  diminishing  throughout  the  Cainozoio 
systems. 

Suh-Oroup  2 — iRRKOULABBa— In  this  sub-group  the  radial 
symmetry  that  prevails,  except  in  minute  details  of  the  apical 
disc,  throughout  the  sub-group  of  the  Begulares,  gives  place  to  a 
distinctly  bilateral  symmetry,  the  plane  of  symmetry  passing 
through  the  oral  and  anal  apertures,  the  anterior  ambulacral 
area  and  the  apex.  The  anus  is  not  included  in  the  apical  disc, 
and  occurs  sometimes  even  on  the  basal  surface.  The  apical  disc 
shows  irregularities,  the  posterior  genital  plate  being  often  absent. 
The  oral  aperture  itself  may  be  excentric.  There  are,  as  in  the 
Regulares,  only  20  rows  of  plates  in  all ;  but  the  pore-bearing 
parts  of  the  ambulacral  series  frequently  form  petaloid  areas. 

Echinoconus  (Galerites).— Conical ;  flat  at  base,  which  has  an 
outline  approaching  pentagonal.  Oral  aperture  in  centre  of 
base,  without  masticatory  apparatus ;  anal  aperture  also  on  the 
base,  but  dose  to  the  posterior  margin.  Tubercles  "perforate," 
minute,  and  numerous  over  all  the  test  Ambulacral  areas 
perfect,  narrow,  the  pairs  of  pores  forming  single  marginal  rows 
except  on  the  base,  where  they  become  crowded  so  as  to  form 
three  rows  on  each  side.  The  posterior  genital  plate  is  im« 
perforate.     Spines  small,  rarely  seen. 

Cretaceous. 

Discoidea.  —  Hemispherical,  sometimes  flattish;  base  flat. 
Apertures  as  in  Galerites.  Tubercles  "perforate,"  small.  Am- 
bulacra perfect,  narrow,  with  only  one  row  of  pairs  of  pores  on 
each  margin.    Posterior  genital  plate  imperforate  in  most  species. 

25 
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The  essential  character  is  the  occurrence  of  ten  low  ridges  radi- 
ating on  the  interior  of  the  base  from  the  oral  aperture  to  the 
lateral  walls  of  the  test,  and  leaving  corresponding  grooves  on 
casts. 

Cretaceous, 

Fygaster. — Depressed  hemispheroidal,  with  flat  base,  which  is 
roundly  pentagonal  in  outline.  Oral  aperture  central;  anal 
aperture  large  and  on  upper  surface,  behind  the  apex,  being 
narrower  at  its  anterior  and  broader  at  its  posterior  end. 
Tubercles  small,  *<  perforate."  Ambulacral  areas  much  as  in 
Discoidea.    Posterior  genital  plate  absent. 

Jurassic  to  Cretaceous ;  also  one  Recent  species. 

Scntella. — This  is  an  example  of  the  extremely  discoidal  and 
flattened  echinoids  prevalent  in  some  Cainozoic  deposits.  Base 
flat;  upper  surface  only  slightly  convex;  internal  space  much 
reduced.  Posterior  margin  straight,  or  with  a  central  notch. 
As  the  test  grows,  an  indentation  on  its  edge  may  increase  in 
importance,  until  at  last  the  test  re-unites  on  either  side  of  it, 
leaving  it  as  a  perforation.  This  remarkable  feature  is  paralleled 
by  Pygope  among  the  brachiopods.  Mouth  central ;  anus  small, 
and  on  the  posterior  margin.  Tubercles  minute.  Ambulacra 
petaloid.     Posterior  genital  plate  absent. 

Oligocene  and  Miocene. 

The  next  six  genera,  like  Galerites,  were  unprovided  with  a 
masticatory  apparatus. 

Echinobrissas. — Form  approaching  hemispherical,  but  rather 
depressed;  base  slightly  concave,  with  an  almost  straight  bor- 
der between  the  two  posterior  ambulacra.  Tubercles  small. 
Oral  aperture  slightly  in  advance  of  the  centre ;  anal  on  the 
upper  surface,  just  behind  the  apex,  and  lying  in  a  groove  that 
widens  posteriorly.  Ambulacra  imperfect,  with  nearly  parallel 
sides,  open  below  ;  outer  pore  of  each  pair  elongated  and  slit-like. 
The  posterior  genital  plate  is  imperforate. 

Jurassic  to  Recent ;  characteristically  Middle  Mesoxoic. 

Clypens. — Close  ally  of  Echinobrissus.  Test  large,  flattened. 
Tubercles  small.  Apertures  as  in  Echinobrissus;  but  anal 
groove  sometimes  wanting.  Ambulacral  areas  rather  broad,  im- 
perfect, open  below,  but  contracting  near  the  base.  Outer  pore 
of  each  pair  long  and  slit-like.  Apex  slightly  posteriory  pos- 
terior genital  plate  imperforate ;  madreporic  plate  central  in  the 
apical  disc,  while  the  posterior  ocular  plates  are  extended  so  ag 
to  reach  the  anal  area. 

Jurassic, 
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Fiff.  122.  —  GoUyritea 
oicordata  (CSoraliine 
Oolite).  Showing 
the  separation  of 
the  ambulacra  at 
the  'apex. 


CoUyrites  (fig.  123).— Test  ovoid,  with  rather  flattened  base. 
Tubercles  minute.  Oral  aperture  rather 
in  front  of  the  centre ;  anal  aperture  on 
posterior  lateral  surfiice.  The  striking 
character  lies  in  the  extension  of  the  apicid 
disc  and  its  accessory  plates,  so  as  to  form 
an  elongated  band  running  along  the  line 
of  symmetry;  hence  the  three  anterior 
ambulacra  (styled  the  "trivium"^  become 
divided  from  the  other  two  (the  "oivium"), 
which  enclose  on  the  posterior  surface  an 
area  around  the  anus.  Ambulacra  narrow 
and  perfect. 

Jurame  and  Lower  Cretaceous, 
Echinocorys  (Ananchytes). — Test  convex 
above,  with  rather  vertical  sides  j  oval  in 
horizontal  section;  base  flat.     Tubercles 
minute.     Oral  aperture  near  the  anterior 
margin;  anal  aperture  near  the  posterior  margin,  and  also  within 
the  base.     Ambulacral  areas  fairly  wide;  peifeot.      Posterior 
genital  plate  absent. 
Upper  Cretaceous, 

Efolastw. — Form  heart-shaped,  t.tf.,  oval  when  viewed  from 
above,  with  a  broad  notch  anteriorly  and  a  sharper  posterior 
termination.  Upper  surface  convex ;  base  flat.  Tubercles  small. 
Oral  aperture  near  anterior  margin ;  anal  aperture  on  the  pos- 
terior lateral  8urflM>e.  Ambulacra  perfect  (compare  Micraster, 
which  has  a  similar  form);  the  anterior  ambulacral  area  lies 
in  a  well-mar2[ed  groove,  which  continues  round  to  the  mouth- 
aperture.  Posterior  genital  plate  absent. 
Cretaceous, 

Mtcraster.— Form  much  like  Holaster;  typically  heart-shaped; 
sometimes  more  acute,  sometimes  slightly  truncated,  at  the  pos- 
terior end.  Tubercles  small.  Apertures  as  in  Holaster;  the 
test  projects  forward  from  behind  the  mouth-aperture  so  as  to 
form  a  short  covering  below  it.  Pore-bearing  areas  set  in 
grooves,  the  paired  ones  petaloid ;  the  three  anterior  areas  are 
longer  than  the  posterior.  An  anterior  groove,  in  which  the 
unpaired  ambulacrum  lies,  runs  from  apex  to  mouth  as  in 
Holaster.  Posterior  genital  plate  absent. 
Upper  Cretaceous  to  Miocene, 

Note. — Sp&tangUS,  a  Cainotoic  and  commoD  living  form,  resembles 
Micraster,  but  has  larger  interambulacral  tubercles  on  the  upper  surface, 
while  the  anterior  unpaired  ambulacrum  is  only  feebly  represented  in  its 
groove. 
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Sub-group  3  —  Palabohinoidba.  —  The  remains  of  ewlj 
eohinoids  are  rare,  and  the  varioiu  genera  have  been  collected 
by  Zittel  into  this  division,  to  which  he  opposes  the  "  Euechi- 
noidea,"  sub-divided  into  Regulares  and  Irregulares.  Some 
Palaediinoids  seem  to  have  had  tests  with  plates  that  moved 
slightly  on  one  another,  so  that  the  whole  ooold  be  deformed  by 
pressure  without  fracture,  as  is  the  case  in  the  exceptional  living 
euechinoids,  Asthenosoma  and  Phormosoma.  Moreover,  their 
most  striking  characteristic  is  a  deviation  from  the  normal 
number  of  twenty  rows  of  plates. 

Thus  Palsechinus  {OoUomdian  to  Carboni/eroua)  is  a  spherical 
form  with  five  normal  and  perfect  ambulacral  areas;  but  the 
interambulacrals  are  wide,  and  each  is  formed  of  five  to  nine 
rows  of  plates. 

ArchsBOddaris,  again,  of  the  Carboniferous  and  Permian^  has 
fair-sized  tubercles  on  the  interambulacra,  and  wavy  narrow 
ambulacra,  suggesting  those  of  Cidaris ;  but  there  are  from  four 
to  eight  rows  of  plates  in  each  interambulacral  area. 

Melonites,  also  Carbonif&roua,  has  several  supernumerary  rows 
of  plates  in  both  the  ambulacral  and  the  interambulacral  areas. 

Bothriocidaris  (Ordovidan  and  Ootlandian)  has  normal  ambu- 
lacral areas,  but  only  one  row  in  each  interambulacral  area. 

E.    ASTBBOIDBA. 

The  members  of  this  group  are  of  less  assistance  to  the  geo- 
logist than  is  the  great  group  of  the  Echinoids,  owing  to  the  ease 
with  which  their  hard  parts  become  separated  and  dispersed. 
Passing  over  the  allied  Ophiuroidea,  in  which  the  long  arms 
contain  no  prolongations  of  the  viscera,  we  may  note  that  the 
arms  of  the  Asteroidea^  or  true  Star-fishes,  contain  numerous 
skeletal  ossicles,  which  give  them  at  times  considerable  solidity. 
There  are  thus  the  little  ambulaoral  oasieUa^  which,  by  meeting  in 
pairs  so  as  to  form  a  ridge,  cover  the  ambi:dacral  vessel  that  runs 
down  the  under  side  of  each  arm.  Beneath  this  ridge,  and  thus 
in  the  groove  formed  by  it,  the  tube-feet  of  the  star-fish  lie 
during  life.  At  the  lateral  margins  of  each  arm  are  often  two 
rows  of  marginal  osaieleSy  one  above  and  one  below,  each  pair  in 
contact.  These  ossicles  are  typically  convex  outwardly,  often 
ornamented  with  granules  or  spines,  and  flat-sided  where  they 
abut  against  their  neighbours,  whether  of  the  same  or  the  adjoin- 
ing row.  At  the  base  of  the  ambulacral  ossicles  a  row  of  adam" 
btUaoral  ossicles  always  occurs.  Accessory  plates  may  be  formed 
on  the  back  of  the  arms,  or  between  the  marginals  and  the 
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adambulacrals.     The   marginal  ossicles  are    not  nn&equentlj 
found  in  fossil  deposits. 

PalSBaster. — ^Form  like  the  common  Star-fish  (Asterias  or 
Asteracanthion),  with  deep  ambulacral  grooves.  The  ambulacral 
ossicles,  unlike  any  modern  form,  are  alternate,  not  opposite,  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  groove.    Marginal  and  dorsal  ossicles  present. 

Cambria/n  to  Ca/H)oniferou8. 

Protaster  of  the  Gotlaiidian  and  Carboniferous  is  an  Ophiuroid. 

Astropecten.  —  Form  like  the  common  Star-fish,  but  vith 
strongly  developed  marginal  ossicles. 

Lieu  to  Recent, 

Goniaster. — In  this  type  the  form  closely  approximates  to  a 
pentagonal  disc,  through  the  extreme  shortness  of  the  arms ;  the 
notch  between  one  arm  and  the  next  is  represented  merely  by  a 
shallow  concavity,  along  which  marginal  ossicles  form  a  firm 
border.  Between  these  ossicles  and  the  small  ambulacral  areas, 
with  their  adambulacral  and  ambulacral  ossicles,  are  abundant 
accessory  plates,  thus  covering  five  intervening  triangular  areas. 
The  dorsal  surface  is  also  covered  with  accessory  plates.  This 
genus  is  consequently  represented  by  fairly  coherent  specimens. 

Jurassic  to  Recent.     Fairly  common  in  the  Cretaceous* 


ZIII.  Annelida. 

The  division  of  the  Annelida  is  largely  represented  by  the 
borings  of  marine  genera  in  sands,  which  have  become  converted 
into  cylindrical  casts  by  the  deposition  of  material  during 
subsequent  rising  of  the  tide.  Sometimes  the  infilling,  as  in  the 
very  early  examples  in  the  quartzites  above  the  Torridon  Sand- 
stone, is  conspicuous  by  consisting  of  a  sand  either  more  or  less 
ferruginous  than  that  into  which  the  animal  bored.  If  this 
infilling  becomes  consolidated  more  firmly  than  its  surroundings, 
the  cross-sections  of  the  casts  may  stand  out  on  weathered 
surfaces  of  the  rock  as  little  circular  discs.* 

The  specimens  of  such  borings  from  Sutherland  and  Ross-shire, 
as  above  described,  and  from  the  quartzite  of  the  Wrekin  ridge, 
may  claim  to  be  among  the  very  oldest  fossil  remains. 

The  tube-building  worms  naturally  leave   abundant  traces. 

*  For  figares  and  descriptions  of  such  objects  see  Sir  J.  W.  Dawwn, 
QwjurL  Joum.  Geol,  Soc,  1890,  p.  595. 
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Thus  Berpnla  has  a  calcareous  tube,  often  irregularly  corrugated 
on  the  surface,  and  very  variously  curved ;  the  tube  commonly 
appears  as  if  creeping  forward  in  the  fashion  of  a  moving  worm. 
It  is  usually  fixed  to  other  bodies,  being  thus  often  seen,  for 
example,  on  the  tests  of  Chalk  echinoids.  Common  from  the 
Jurassic  to  the  present  day. 

Ditmpa  forms  an  unattached  simply  curved  tube,  open  at  both 
ends,  which  closely  resembles  the  scaphopod  Dentalium.  From 
this  it  may  sometimes  be  distinguished  by  irregularity  of  curva- 
ture, and  by  being  ornamented  only  on  the  side  that  was 
uppermost  during  iSe  {Zittefy 

Cretaceaua  to  Recent, 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

FOSSIL    OBNBRIG     TYPES. 

XIV.  Arthropoda. 

From  a  stratigraphical  point  of  view,  the  Arthropoda  become  less 
important  in  Cainozoic  deposits  than  they  are  in  the  Palseozoic, 
and  hence  the  earlier  types  of  Crustacea  or  "  Arachno-Crustacea,* 
which  are  often  grouped  together  in  the  heterogeneous  division 
of  the  Entomostraca,  must  claim  our  chief  attention.  Their 
common  character  is  a  variable  number  of  body-segments 
{ScmiU8)y  coupled  with  a  simple  type  of  organisation. 

A.     OSTBAOODA. 

These  little  crustaceans  have  never  more  than  7  pairs  of  limbs, 
and  are  enclosed  in  a  bivalve  Shell,  which  corresponds  to  the 
shield  formed  by  the  union  of  the  segments  of  the  head  and 
thorax  in  the  Malacostraca.  This  shell  is  kept  closed  by  a 
muscle.  Its  surface  is  smooth  or  variously  marked,  often  with 
hemispherical  knobs,  and  its  small  oval  form  is  characteristic. 
The  valves  of  ostracods  are  seldom  liable  to  be  confused  with 
those  of  young  lamellibranchiata  (see  fig.  124).  The  shell  is 
chitinous  or  calcareous. 
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Hinge-border, — ^The  line  of  Junction  of  the  two  yalves  along 
which  they  remain  united.  Ijittle  teeth  sometimes  occur  upon 
the  hinge  (fig.  124,  e). 

V&niral  border, — ^llie  lower  border,  towards  which  the  limbs 
of  the  ostracod  are  directed  during  life. 

Eye-spot, — A  fairly  hemispherical  tubercle  occurring  in  some 
genera  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  valve,  and  indicating  the 
position  of  an  eye. 

The  Ostracods  are  mostly  Marine;  fresh  or  brackish  water 
forms  will  be  specially  indicated.^ 

Cypris  (fig.  124,  a). — Shell  small,  partly  homy,  and  thin.  Left 
valve  the  liurger.     Oval,  or  rather  bean-shaped ;  ventral  border 

commonly  somewhat  concave.     No 


Fig.  125.— 5^. 
rkhia  (Ordo* 
vioian). 


Fig.  \7l^—Lejoerdit%a 
inflcUa  (Carbonifer- 
ous). Natural  size 
shown  in  centre. 


teeth.  Surface  generally  smooth, 
and  pierced  with  minute  holes. 
Fresh-water. 

Purbeck  to  Recent 

Cypridea  (fig.  124,  6).  — Like 
Cypris,  but  shell  bearing  a  little 
beak-like  process,  with  a  notch 
behind  it,  at  the  anterior  end  of 
the  ventral  border.  These  are  the 
common  "  Oyprids  "  of  the  Weald. 
Fresh-water. 

Purbeck  to  Wealden. 

Cypiidina.  —  Shell    small,    thin, 

homy  or  calcareous.     Oval,  with  a 

tion  near  the  middle  of  the 


Fig.  124.^0,  Oypris  purbeehen- 
sis  (Lower  Purbeck  Beds). 
The  left  valve  is  towards  the 
observer,  b,  Cypridea  punc- 
tola,  var:  Mbosa  (Middle 
Purbeck).  Left  valve.  e, 
CythererelirugcUa,  var:  ruau- 
lata  (Lower  Purbeck).  In- 
terior of  left  valve,  showing 
an  anterior  socket  for  the 
tooth  of  the  right  valve;  then 
a  tooth,  followed  by  a  bar- 
like  ridge,  which  terminates 
in  a  i>osterior  socket  for  the 
posterior  tooth  of  the  right 
valve.  (The  three  figures 
after  Prof.  Rupert  Jones. ) 

anterior  border,  beneath  which  a  notch  occurs. 

*  For  interesting  descriptions  and  figures  of  Purbeck  and  Wealden  forms 
see  T.  Rupert  Jones,  QuaH,  Joum,  Oeol,  Soc,  1886,  p.  311. 
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Cor&onf/erotM  to  Eeeent.     Common  in  Carboniferous. 

Cythere  (fig.  124,  c).— Shell  thick,  oval,  or  somewhat  rect* 
angular ;  often  very  highly  ornamented  with  knots  or  spines. 
Right  valve  with  a  tooth  at  each  end  of  the  hinge-line,  and  a 
pit  and  horizontal  groove  between  them ;  left  valve  with  terminal 
pits,  a  ridge,  and  an  anterior  tooth. 

Gotlandian  to  Recent, 

Primitia. — Shell  small,  thick,  elongated  oval;  but  hinge-border 
straight,  l^ot  always  equi valve.  A  furrow  runs  on  the  surface 
from  the  hinge-border  vertically  towards  the  ventral  border, 
sometimes  reaching  as  far  as  the  centre  of  the  valve. 

Cambrian  to  Carboni/erotM,  Especially  Ordovician  and  Oo^ 
kmdian. 

Beyrlchia  (fig.  125). — Shell  thick,  surface  distinctly  convex; 
straight  hinge.  Somewhat  truncated  anterior  and  posterior 
borders,  and  convex  ventral  border.  Surface  divided  by  strong 
fairly  vertical  furrows  into  markedly  convex  lobes,  which  com- 
monly unite  below ;  the  marginal  area  is  smoother. 

Cambrian  to  Carboniferoue,  Especially  Ordovician  and  GoU 
landian. 

Leperditia  (fig.  126). — Shell  large  (attaining  2  cm.  in  length), 
thick,  rather  bean-shaped;  straight  hinge-border,  and  convex 
ventral  border.  Anterior  border  shorter  than  posterior.  Right 
valve  larger  than,  and  lapping  somewhat  over,  the  left.  A  small 
eye-spot  occurs  near  the  hinge-border. 

Cambrian  to  Carboniferoue,  Especially  Ordovician  and  Got- 
landian. 


B.  Fhyllopoda. 

The  animal  is  more  distinctly  segmented  than  in  the  Ostracoda, 
and  the  thoracic  limbs,  often  numerous,  are  flattened  and  leaf- 
like, each  dividing  into  two  flaps  at  the  end.  Many  genera  have 
a  covering  that  recalls  the  ostracod  shell.  Compare  also  the 
Phyllocarida. 

Estheria. — Shell  bivalve,  thin,  sometimes  partly  calcified,  but 
commonly  horny,  with  a  polished  appearance.  A  small  rounded 
umbo  occurs  near  the  anterior  margin;  hinge-line  toothless  and 
straight.  Ventral  border  convex.  Surface  in  most  species 
concentrically  ribbed ;  sometimes  smooth. 

Prof.  T.  Rupert  Jones*  remarks  that,  while  Estherise  have 

*  Fos9U  EHheria,     Paladont.  Society,  1862,  pp.  12  and  13. 
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often  been  mistaken  for  small  forms  of  Avicula  and  Posidonomya, 
their  horny  appearance  will  distinguish  them  from  the  former, 
while  there  is  also  an  absence  of  any  bending  out  of  the  con- 
centric markings  towards  an  ear,  such  as  Avicula  possesses. 
The  valves,  moreover,  are  rarely  so  quadrate  in  form  as  those 
of  Posidonomya. 

Fresh  and  Brackish  water;  but  early  forms  are  found  associated 
with  Marine  fossils,  perhaps  owing  to  floods,  perhaps  through 
(Jifiference  of  habit. 

Devonian  to  Recent,     Fairly  common  in  the  TricLs, 

C.    Trilobita. 

Owing  to  the  absolute  extinction  of  the  whole  order,  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Trilobites  to  the  well-defined  Crustacea  and  to  the 
Arachnida  have  remained  somewhat  obscure.  Thanks  to  the 
work  of  Messrs.  E.  Billings,*  0.  D.  Walcott,t  and  J.  Mickle- 
borough,!  the  appendages  of  the  genera  Asaphus,  Oalymene, 
Cheirurus,  and  Acidaspis,  are  now  fairly  known;  while  Mr. 
Beecher  has  examined  them  in  Trinucleus  and,  with  signal  suc- 
cess, in  Triarthrus.§  Dr.  Oehlert  has  recently  summarised  the 
results  of  these  researches  {BuU,  Soc,  geoL  de  France,  3me  s^r.,  t. 
xxiv.,  p.  97);  and  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  Linnseus  observed 
antennae  in  a  specimen  of  Parabolina  as  far  back  as  1759  (see 
GeoL  Mag,,  1896,  p.  142).  The  verification  of  these  in  Triarthrus 
has  led  to  the  retention  of  the  trilobites  among  the  Crustacea; 
and  Mr.  H.  M.  Bernard  sees  in  Apus  their  nearest  living  repre- 
sentative. Some  valuable  considerations  on  the  segmentation 
and  limbs  of  trilobites  are  given  by  O.  Jaekel  {Zeitachr,  deuUch, 
geol.  Geaell,  Bd.  liii.,  1901,  p.  133). 

The  hard  covering  of  the  trilobites,  which  is  all  that  ordinarily 
remains  to  us  can  be  clearly  divided  into  three  parts,  the  nomen- 
clature of  which  has  depended  upon  the  classificatory  position 
taken  up  by  successive  palseontologists.  The  supporters  of  the 
arachnid  view  employ  " cephalo- thorax,"  "abdomen,"  and  "post- 
abdomen"  or*"pygidium";  the  rival  school  uses  "head,"  "thorax," 
and  "pygidium."  To  avoid  confusion,  and  to  carry  forward  the 
same  nomenclature  when  writing  of  the  Merostomata,  we  pro- 
pose to  speak  of  the  "head-shield,"  "body,"  and  "pygidium." 
This  is  practically  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Bernard. 

Head-shield  (fig.  127). — This  portion  is  approximately  semi- 
circular, and  is  not  broken  up  in  the  adult  into  transverse 

•  Quart.  Joum,  Oeol.  8oc,,  voL  xxvi.  (1870),  p.  479. 

f  Bulletin  Mtueum  Comp.  Zoology y  Cambridge,  U.S. A,,  1881. 

t  Reprinted  in  OeoUgical  Magazine,  1884,  pp.  80  and  162. 

I  Am.  Joum.  ScL,  1895  and  1896,  and  4th  aer.,  voL  ziii  (1902). 
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segmento.     It  has  carved  oflnievior  (or  firorUaC)  and  lateral  harden^ 
forming  an  outwardly  convex  margin ;   while  it  has  an  almost 

straight  posterior  or  oo- 
cipUal  border^  where  it 
joins  the  first  body-seg- 
ment An  oecipUal furrow 
often  occurs  in  the  head- 
shield  parallel  to  and  near 

jf  M  j==—^^ ^^^  border.     The  shield 

^,  s.  ^      11*^^^  ^  ^"^^-^-.^  is  folded  over  below  its 

front  margin,  so  as  to 
extend  a  little  way  back 
towards  the  mouth. 

In  young  forms,  the 
original  segments  compos- 
ing the  head-shield  have 
been  traced.  O.  Jaekel 
regards  these  as  always 
eight,  including  the  hypo- 
stome  as  the  first. 

Glabella. — The  convex 
elevated  portion  of  the 
head-shield  reaching  from 
the  centre  of  the  occipital 
border  nearly  to  the  an- 
teriorborder.  Theglabella 
varies  in  form,  and  some- 
times bears  lateral  fur- 
rows, which  run  approxi- 
mately at  right  angles  to 
its  sides;  they  thus  divide 
its  edges  into  lobes,  and 
probably  represent  traces 
of  original  segmentation. 
Facial  Sutures, — ^Fine  lines  of  junction  between  the  two  parts 
into  which  the  area  on  either  side  of  the  glabella  can  be  divided. 
Each  of  the  two  facial  sutures  arises  at  some  posterior  point  of  the 
border  of  the  head-shield,  runs  forward  between  the  glabella  and 
the  eye,  and  either  terminates  by  cutting  across  the  anterior 
border  (fig.  128),  or  by  meeting  its  fellownsuture  in  front  of  the 
glabella  (fig.  132).  Occasionally  in  the  former  case  an  additional 
suture,  the  marginal  sutursy  runs  from  one  facial  suture  to  the 
other  along  the  anterior  part  of  the  head-shield,  as  in  Oalymene, 
Paradoxides,  and  Illssnus. 


Fig. 


127.  — Trilobite  {Dalmania  caudata  ; 
Wenlock Beds).  H,  Headshield ;  T, 
Body-segments  ;  P,  Pygidiom.  c, 
Eye.  /a;.c.  Fixed  cheek.  fr,c^  Free 
cheek.  /«,  Facial  suture  (starting  in 
this  example  from  the  lateral  margin 
and  finally  passing  round  in  front  of 
the  glabella),  g^  Glabella  (bearing 
lateral  furrows),    pi.  Pleura. 
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Fixed  Cheeks. — ^The  areas  on  each  side  of  the  glabella  between 
it  and  the  facial  suture. 

Free  Cheeks. — The  portions  of  the  head-shield  between  the 
facial  sutures  and  the  outer  margin.  These  two  parts  may 
become  detached  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  and  are  often 
seen  to  have  shifted  away  slightly  from  the  fixed  cheeks. 

Eyes. —  These  are  sometimes  absent  (fig.  130),  sometimes 
represented  only  by  papillie ;  but  they  are  commonly  present  as' 
two  somewhat  crescentic  elevations,  occasionally  supported  on  a 
stalk,  and  are  covered  with  numerous  facets,  each  of  which  was  a 
lens  (figs.  127  and  135).  As  above  hinted,  they  occur  on  the  free 
cheeks,  close  against  the  &cial  suture,  where  it  approaches  the 
side  of  the  glabella. 

Hypostome. — The  anterior  portion  of  the  head-shield  is  bent 
over,  and  may  form  a  broad  crescentic  plate-like  sur&ce  on  the 
uiider  side,  between  the  anterior  end  of  the  animal  and  the 
position  occupied  by  its  mouth.  A  small  plate,  of  various  form, 
often  occurs  before  the  mouth,  with  its  anterior  border  in  contact 
with  the  edge  of  the  folded-over  head-shield,  and  its  other  borders 
free.  This  is  the  Hypostome  (fig.  133^,  representing  the  labrum 
that  overlaps  the  front  of  the  mouth  in  higher  Crustacea.  Two 
sense-organs  (?  eyes)  occur  on  it  in  some  genera. 

Body. — The  portion  between  the  head-shield  and  the  pygidium. 
It  consists  of  a  very  variable  number  of  segments,  which  were 
movable  on  one  another,  so  that  in  some  genera  the  animal 
could  coil  itself  up  after  the  manner  of  a  wood-louse.  Two 
longitudinal  furrows  or  depressions  run  down  the  body,  one 
starting  on  each  side  of  the  glabella,  and  corresponding,  in  fact, 
to  the  depressions  which  divide  the  glabella  from  the  cheeks. 
Each  body-segment  is  thus  marked  out  into  a  central  convex 
part,  the  anntUus^  and  a  flatter  and  commonly  broader  portion 
on  each  sida  The  latter  areas  form  the  pleura;*  they  are 
generally  marked  with  a  groove,  or  a  ridge,  from  the  annulus 
outwards,  and  often  terminate  in  spines  (fig.  128).  The  convex 
ridge  formed  by  the  series  of  annuli,  runnii^  from  the  glabella 
over  the  body,  and  commonly  on  to  the  pygidium  itself,  is  termed 
the  rachis. 

Pygidium. — The  shield  covering  the  posterior  part  of  the 
trilobite.  Its  outline  often  repeats  that  of  the  head-shield  (figs. 
129  and  133^,  and  it  consists  of  permanently  united  segments. 
Sometimes  the  traces  of  the  original  segmentation  are  perfectly 
clear  (fig.  134),  and  the  rachis  generally  persists  on  it  for  some 
distance. 

*  Pleura  and  pleura  have  alike  been  used ;  their  respective  singulars  are 
pUunm  and  pUurck,  both  of  which  are  good  Qreek  forms. 
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Appendages. — Of  the  five  pairs  of  head-appendages  known,  the 
first  is  a  pair  of  anienncB^  their  bases  inserted  on  the  edge  of  the 
hypostome.  These  are  long  in  Triarthrus,  and  consist  of  one 
ray.  The  bases  of  the  remaining  four  pairs  were  probably  nsed 
in  mastication.  Each  body-segment  bore  a  pair  of  appendages, 
and  the  pygidium  had  also  a  number  of  pairs  corresponding  to 
its  original  segmentation.  All  these  limbs  were  fixed  to  the 
inside  edges  of  the  raohis.  They  were  simple  biramous  types ; 
and  the  pygidial  pairs,  and  possibly  those  on  the  body,  served 
for  respiration  as  well  as  for  swimming.  There  is  a  gradual 
change  in  type,  from  the  anterior  body-appendages,  which 
resemble  those  on  the  head-shield,  to  the  posterior  ones,  which 
resemble  those  on  the  pygidium. 

Lastly,  we  should  note  that  the  more  resisting  character  of  the 
head-shield  and  the  pygidiam  often  allows  of  fiieir  being  found 
isolated  in  rocks,  when  the  body-segments  have  become  parted 
asunder  and  lost  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  '*  trilobite," 
as  found,  may  often  be  a  mere  "  skin "  cast  off  by  the  animal 
during  life. 

The  Trilobites  were  all  Marine. 


ParadozideB. — Form  elongated;  sometimes  large  (70  cm.  or 
so  in  length),  tapering  fairly  uniformly  from  the  front  to  the 
pygidium.  Head- shield  semicircular,  with  a  long  curving  spine 
running  backwards  from  each  of  its  posterior  angles.  Glabella 
rather  flat»  rounded  and  broad  in  front,  narrowing  posteriorly, 
with  lateral  furrows.  Facial  sutures  running  from  posterior 
to  anterior  border,  without  bending  in  any  great  degree 
towards  the  glabella.  A  marginal  suture  is  present.  Body 
with  numerous  (16  to  20)  segments,  and  with  well-marked 
trilobed  character.  Pleura  furrowed  and  prolonged  as  spines. 
Pygidium  very  small,  the  rachis  being  continued  on  to  it  for 
a  short  distance;  a  long  spine  often  runs  out  posteriorly  on 
each  side. 

Exclusively  Cambrian,     Typically  Middle  Cambrian, 

OlenellUB. — Resembles  Paradozides,  with  narrower  glabella; 
facial  sutures  obscure  or  absent.  Third  body-segment  often 
larger  than  the  others.  Pygidium  at  times  styliform.  13  to  26 
body-segments. 

Lower  Cambrian,* 

*  See  <<  The  Story  of  Olenellna,"  Natural  Science,  vol.  i. ,  p.  340.  Holmia 
and  Meecnadi  are  snbgenenu 
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Fig.  128.-0^tM 
micrurus  (Lin- 
gala  Flags). 


Olenus  (fig.  128).^  Form  broader  ttad  more  oval  than  in 
Paradozides.  Head-shield  broad  and  semicircular,  with  a  spine 
running  back  fix>m  each  posterior  angle.  Gla- 
bella rather  conical^  narrowing  anteriorly,  and 
with  lateral  furrows.  A  little  ridge  runs  out 
from  it  to  each  eye,  at  right  angles  to  the  axis. 
Facial  suture  ranning  from  posterior  to  anterior 
border^  sometimes  closely  approaching  glabella. 
Body  with  12  to  15  segments,  which  have 
short  sharp  backward  terminations.  Pleura 
broad.  Pygidium  small,  broad,  with  rachis 
well  marked  on  it  for  some  distanca 

Exclusively     Cambrian.      Typically    Upper 
Cambrian. 

Conocoiyphe  (Conocephalus). — Form  much  like  Olenus.  Head- 
shield  semicircular,  without  posterior  spines.  Glabella  conical, 
furrowed;  somewhat  truncated  at  its  narrower  (anterior)  end, 
and  divided  by  deep  depressions  finom  the  cheeks.  Eyes  rather 
near  the  anterior  end  of  the  glabella,  and  facial  sutures  running 
from  the  posterior  margin,  near  the  angles  of  the  shield,  inwards 
almost  to  the  glabella,  and  then  out^  widely  diverging,  across  the 
anterior  border.  Body  with  fourteen  or  fifteen  segments;  rachis 
well  marked ;  pleura  furrowed,  and  rounded  at  the  ends.  Pygidium 
small,  with  distinct  rachis,  and  with  traces  of  segmentation. 

L.  Cambrian  to  Ordavieian. 

Angelina. — Proportions  much  as  in  Olenus,  and  head-shield 
with  posterior  spines.  Glabella  narrowed  anteriorly,  but  smooth 
and  rounded.  Body  with  fourteen  or  fifteen  segments ;  pleura 
furrowed. 

Cambrian.  

Agnostug  (fig.  129).— Form  small,  elliptical,  the  head-shield 


Fig.  i2M.—Agnoitu$ 
(Cambrian). 


Kg.  idO.—Trinueleu»  concen- 
tricu9  (Bala  Badi).  In 
varioni  itages  of  growth. 


Fig.  \Zl.^Harpe9 
^anagani  (Bala 
BadB). 


and  pygidium  being  almost  similar;  both  are  rounded  at  the 
outer  end,  with  convex  or  strai^htish  sides.     Glabella  distinct. 
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No  eyea  or  facial  sutures.  Body  with  only  two  segments. 
Pygidium  with  fairly  marked  rachis,  which  terminates  broadly  ; 
a  little  process  often  runs  out  posteriorly  from  each  lateral 
border  of  the  pygidium ;  but  it  is  otherwise  difficult  to  distin- 
guish detached  pygidia  from  head-shields. 

Cambrian. 

Trinucleas  (fig.  130). — Head-shield  large  and  predominant, 
projecting  laterally  beyond  the  body ;  semicircular  in  front,  and 
oilen  with  long  spines  from  the  posterior  angles.  Glabella  and 
cheeks  smooth,  and  forming  three  strongly  convex  elevations, 
which  leave  a  broad  flat  semicircular  border  beyond  them.  This 
border  is  pierced  with  minute  holes.  No  eyes  or  flEtcial  sutures. 
Body  with  six  segments ;  rachis  rather  narrow  and  distinct,  con- 
tinued on  to  the  small  pygidium ;  pleura  furrowed.  The  body 
and  pygidium  are  together  smaller  in  area  than  the  head-shield. 

Ordovician, 

Harpes  (fig.  131). — This  remarkable  form  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  Trinucleus,  having  a  similar  broad  perforated 
border  to  the  head-shield,  prolonged  backwards  in  this  case 
almost  as  far  as  the  pygidium.  Eyes  present,  but  no  (or  very 
indistinct)  facial  structures.  A  little  ridge  sometimes  runs  from 
the  glabella  to  each  eye,  as  in  Olenus.  Numerous  body  segments 
(about  twenty-five).  Pygidium  very  small.  The  flat  border  of 
the  head-shield  is  sometimes  found  detached  and  isolated. 

Ordomcian  to  Devonian, 


Calymene. — Form  oval,  rather  broad.  Often  ornamented 
with  little  tubercles.  Head-shield  broad,  rounded  anteriorly; 
posterior  angles  generally  without  spines.  Glabella  convex, 
with  three  strong  pairs  of  furrows,  the  most  posterior  pair  in 
some  species  bifurcating  at  the  end.  Facial  sutures  running 
from  the  posterior  angles  obliquely  inwards  to  the  eyes,  and  then 
across  the  anterior  border,  where  they  are  connected  by  a 
marginal  suture.  Body  with  thirteen  segmei  ts ;  rachis  well 
marked.  Pygidium  rounded  and  scarcely  distinct  from  the  body, 
the  rachis  reaching  to  the  end,  and  traces  of  segments  being 
clearly  marked. 

This  genus  is  one  of  those  most  frequently  found  in  a  rolled 
up  condition,  as  in  the  specimens  from  the  Wenlock  Beds  at 
Dudley.  The  hindmost  of  the  pairs  of  limbs  on  the  head-shield 
is  larger  and  broader  than  the  others,  suggesting  its  differentia- 
tion into  a  special  pair  of  paddles. 

Ordovician  and  Ootlcmdian. 
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HomalonotUB  (fig.  132). — Form  fairly  long;  sometimes  orna- 
mented with  spines.  Head-shield  rather  broad,  either  rounded 
or  pointed  anteriorly;  no  pos- 
terior spines.  Glabella  com- 
monly only  feebly  marked  off 
from  the  cheeks,  and  unfurrowed. 
Facial  sutures  much  as  in  Caly- 
mene,  but  commonly  meeting 
without  intersecting  the  anterior 
border.       Body    with    thirteen 


Fig.  lS2.-'B<mcU<motu8  (QotUndlan).  Fig.  123.— AsaphusPowitii  {Ordo- 
Showing  facial  suture  oontinuoot        vician).     With  hypoetome. 
in  front  of  the  glabella. 

segments ;  rachis  not  sharply  marked  off.  Pygidium  with  rachis 
and  traces  of  segments ;  pointed  posteriorly,  sometimes  ending 
in  a  short  spine. 

Ordovician  to  Devonian. 


Ogygia. — Form  often  large,  roundly  oval,  and  rather  flat.  Head- 
shield  semicircular,  sometimes  with  posterior  spines.  Glabella 
rather  straight  at  sides,  widening  in  front,  with  four  pairs  of 
furrows.  Hypostome  not  notched  on  its  posterior  border.  Facial 
sutures  running  from  the  posterior  border,  near  the  angles, 
obliquely  to  the  large  crescentic  eyes;  thence  they  sometimes 
cross  the  anterior  border,  but  generally  unite  in  front  of  the 
glabella.  Body  with  8  segments;  rachis  well  marked;  pleura 
broad,  furrowed,  not  spinose  at  the  ends.  Pygidium  about  the 
i»ame  size  as  the  head-shield,  and  nearly  semicircular,  slightly 
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eloni^ted;  its  raohis  is  distinct^  with  numerous  segmental 
markings  on  it  and  on  the  lateral  areas. 

Ordcincian, 

Asaphas  (fiff.  133). — A  close  ally  of  Ogygia^  and  often  large, 
like  Ogjgia,  but  rather  more  convex;  8  l^dy-segments.  The 
traces  of  segmentation  on  the  pygidium  are  cood&iied  to  its  rachis 
or  altogether  absent.  The  head-shield  may  be  sharply  pointed 
in  front,  or  semicircular;  glabella  commonly  not  furrowed. 
Hypostome  with  a  deep  notch  on  posterior  border.  The  glabella 
on  the  head-shield  and  the  rachis  on  the  pygidium  may  appear 
merely  as  broadly  convex  folds. 

Ordovicickfi, 

niSBnns.  —  Ally  of  Asaphus,  but  commonly  more  strongly 
convex,  and  more  broadly  elliptical  in  outline.  Glabella  only 
feebly  indicated,  externally  without  furrows.  Facial  sutures 
connected  by  a  marginal  suture;  8  to  10  body-segments  (typically 
the  latter)  ;  pleura  smooth.  Pygidium  with  slight  trace,  if  any, 
of  rachis,  and  with  no  external  signs  of  segmentation. 

Ordovician  and  ChtUmdian, 


Phacops  (fig.  134). — Form  elongated,  oval,  or  elliptical.    Head- 
shield  almost  semicircular,  without  posterior  spines.     Glabella 


Fig.  134  —  Phacops  ( Cheumapa) 
conophthcUmtu  (Bala  Beds).  In 
the  8ub-genu8  Ghasmops  the  an- 
terior lobes  of  the  glabella  are 
exoeptionally  expanded. 


Pig. 


136.  ^BrofUeuB  flabellifer 
(Devonian). 


much  widened  anteriorly,  distinct ;  only  feebly  furrowed,  except 
in  the  posterior  part.  Facial  sutures  arising  on  the  lateral 
margins,  almost  opposite  the  eyes,  and  uniting  in  front  of  the 
glabella.  Body  with  1 1  segments.  Pygidium  semicircular,  with 
marked  rachis  and  signs  of  segmentation.  See  Dalmania. 
Ootlandian  to  Devonian, 
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Dalmania  (fig.  127).— Like  Phacops,  of  which  it  is  often  re- 
garded as  a  mere  sub-genus ;  but  the  glabella  is  distinctly  fur- 
rowed, and  not  so  markedly  widened  anteriorly.  Long  posterior 
spines  to  the  head-shield;  the  pygidium  also  commonly  terminates 
in  a  spine. 

Ordovician  and  GMkmdian. 


Brontens  (fig.  135). — Form  broadly  oval.  Head-shield  semi- 
circular; free  cheeks  often  detached;  glabella  much  widened 
anteriorly,  and  sometimes  furrowed.  Ten  body-segments;  pleura 
with  longitudinal  ridges.  Pygidium  large,  rounded  posteriorly, 
with  very  short  rachis,  from  which  somewhat  broad  furrows 
radiate  to  the  margin. 

Ordovician  to  Devonian, 


The  last  femily,  the  Proetidse,  contains  the  latest  surviving 
trilobites. 

Proetus. — Form  small;  oval  or  elliptical.  Head-shield  semi- 
circular, with  a  distinct  thickened  marginal  rim ;  posterior  spines 
sometimes  occur.  Glabella  convex,  somewhat  narrowed  in  front; 
unfurrowed.  Facial  sutures  running  rather  straightly  from  the 
posterior  to  the  anterior  border.  Eight  to  ten  body-segments ; 
rachis  distinct,  pleura  furrowed.  Pygidium  with  a  semicircular 
border  like  that  of  the  head-shield,  the  whole  form  being  thus 
simple  and  elliptical. 

Ordovician  to  Carboni/erotts,     Typically  Lower  Pakeozoic, 

Fhillipsia. — Close  ally  of  Proetus;  but  the  glabella  bears  three 
pairs  of  furrows,  and  is  bounded  by  nearly  parallel  sides.  Nine 
body-segments.  The  smooth  elliptical  outline  of  Proetus  is 
maintained  in  Phillipsia. 

GoUandian  to  Permian  ;  typically  Carhoni/erotts, 

Griffithides. — Like  Phillipsia,  of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  sub-genus ;  but  glabella  distinctly  widened  in  front,  with 
one  pair  of  furrows  only,  these  being  posterior. 

Carboni/eroua. 

D.  Mbrobtomata. 

This  group  of  arthropods,  represented  at  present  by  the  King- 
Orab  (lamulus),  attains  importance  on  account  of  the  great  size 
of  many  of  its  forms.  Aglaspis  of  the  American  Cambrian  is 
regarded  aa  an  early  limuloid,  and  NeoUmulus  and  Hemiaspiii 

2Q 
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are  allies  from  the  British  Qotlandian.     The  Enrypterida  range 
from  the  Cambrian  to  the  Carboniferous. 

Here,  again,  the  nomenclature  of  the  parts  of  the  animals 
depends  upon  the  classification  adopted.  The  arachnid  view  gives 
us  "  cephalo-thorax,"  "abdomen,"  and  "post-abdomen";  the 
crustacean  yiew,  «  head-shield,"  "  thorax,"  and  "  abdomen,*  We 
propose  to  adopt  "head-shield,"  "body,"  and  "posterior  region," 
in  order  to  avoid  debatable  ground,  and  to  compare  the  Merosto- 
mata  fairly  with  the  Trilobites. 

(i)  XlPHOSURA. 

Belinnms  is  an  early  ally  of  Limulus,  with  hemispherical  head- 
shield,  5  unfused  body-segments,  and  3  fused  posterior  segments, 
this  region  terminating  in  a  long  spine.  Having  a  glabella, 
rachis,  and  furrowed  pleura,  it  has  a 
decidedly  trilobitic  character. 

Devonian  {U.   Old  Red  Sandstone)  and 
Coal- Measures, 

Prestwichia  (fig.  136)  is  like  Belinurus, 
but  its  body-segments  are  fused,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  posterior  region. 
U.  Devonian  to  Permian, 
Prolimulus,  resembling  a  larval  Limu- 
lus, occurs  in  the  Permian  of  Bohemia. 
Limalas    itself,    with    its    fused    body- 
Fiff '  130.  segments,  and  no  other  representative  of 

^.mchia  rotundata    ^^®  posterior  region   than  a  spine,  occurs 
(Carboniferous).  as    early  as    the    Trias,      The    larva    of 

Limulus,  with  its  separate  head-shield, 
marked  with  a  glabella,  and  its  segmented  body,  presents  a 
striking  resemblance  to  Prestwichia,  and  is  to  the  geologist  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  living  creatures. 

(ii)   EURYPTBRIDA. 

The  Eurypterida  include  animals  some  four  or  even  six  feet 
long,  the  appendages  attached  to  the  head-shield  being  highly 
developed  and  of  very  various  form.  The  body  has  six  unfused 
segments,  with  branchiiB,  which  are  connected  with  plate-like 
appendages,  occurring  on  their  under  sides;  there  are  seven  pos- 
terior segments,  also  movable,  the  last  consisting  of  a  telson,  as 
in  the  fiimiliar  Crayfish.  The  whole  surface  preserves  only 
traces  of  a  trilobed  character,  and  is  more  or  less  folded  over 
in  the  body  and  posterior  regions.     The  whole  form  is  long. 
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but  somewhat  pear-shaped.     For  a  general  review,  see  Lauriei 
Trans.  E.  Soe,  Edinburgh^  vol.  xxxvii.  (1893),  p.  509. 

Enryptems  has  a  somewhat  semicircnlar  head,  rather  straight 
at  the  sides,  with  a  large  pair  of  eyes  set  well  within  the  mar- 
gin ;  "  ooelli  "  or  eye-spots  occur  in  addition  in  the  centre  of  the 
shield.  The  work  of  Dr.  Fr.  Schmidt*  has  revealed  an  additional 
small  pair  of  appendages,  not  reaching  to  the  margin  of  the 
head-shield,  and  in  advance  of  those  previously  known.  This 
first  pair  is  now  known  to  be  provided  with  prehensile  claws 
(chelie),  and  behind  it  come  four  larger  pairs  of  simple  limbs. 
The  sixth  and  last  pair  consists  of  large  flattened  swimming- 
paddles. 

Schmidt  brings  forward  evidence  to  show  that  the  body- 
segments  bend  over  comparatively  slightly  at  the  sides,  as  in 
ordinary  trilobites,  and  that  the  plates  which  seem  to  continue 
them  on  the  under-side,  thus  covering  the  branchia,  belong  in 
reality  to  the  branchial  (phyllopodous)  appendages  themselves. 

The  telson,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Pterygotus,  is  a  long 
spine. 

Uppermost  ffbSandian  to  Ct^rbamferaui, 
'  PteiygOtUB  is  generally  similar  in  form  to  Enrypterus,  but  its 
two  large  eyes  lie  on  the  anterior  margin  of  the  head-shield. 
The  first  appendage  on  each  side  is  long,  and  terminates  in  a 
claw  like  that  of  the  lobster.  Schmidt  t  finds  four  smaller  simple 
pairs  of  appendages  behind  this  one — not  three  as  usually 
figured;  the  sixth,  as  in  Eurypteras,  is  a  pair  of  broad  swimming- 
paddles.     The  telson  is  also  broad  and  paddle-shaped. 

Ordavician  (Bohemia)  to  Devonian  {Old  Red  Sandstone). 

StylonurUB  resembles  Eurypterus,  and  has  similarly  a  spine 
for  the  telson;  but  its  two  posterior  pairs  of  limbs  are  very 
long,  resembling  jointed  rods. 

Uppermost  Ooilandian  to  Devonian. 


E.  Lbptostraoa  (Phyllooarida). 

This  division  of  the  Crustacea  has  been  formed  to  include  the 
small  living  genus  Nebalia,  which  has  characters  intermediate 
between  some  Entomostraca  and  the  Malacostraca.  As  in  the 
latter  division,  the  head  and  thorax  together  include  thirteen 

*  '*Die  Gmstaceenfaima  der  Eurypterensohiohten  von  Rooteikfill  littf 
OeseL"  AfSm.  Acad.  imp.  dea  Sciences  de  8t.  Petersbourg^  air.  7,  tome 
xzxi.  (1883),  p.  51,  &c. 

t/6td.,p.64. 
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Begments;  but  NebalU  ia  peculiar  in  having  eight  abdominal 
segmenta.  The  thoracic  limbs  ally  Nebalia  to  the  Phyllopods ; 
and  it  has,  like  Apua  in  that  group,  a  thin  dorsal  shield,  folded 
over  laterally,  and  covering  the  cephalic  and  thoracic  segmenta 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  a  characteristic  appendage,  the  ro^nim^ 
in  front  of  the  shield.     Nebalia  is  Marine. 

Several  well-known  Palssozoic  genera  have  been  transferred 
here  from  the  Phyllopoda,  on  account  of  the  fairly  constant 
number  of  their  segments,  the  presence  of  a  rostrum,  Ac.  But 
much  caution  must  necessarily  be  exercised  in  dealing  with  their 
thin  and  fragmentary  remains. 

Ceratiocana. — Dorsal  shield  bivalve,  somewhat  rectangular 
when  viewed  from  the  side.  Fourteen  or  more  segments,  of 
which  sometimes  as  many  as  seven  are  free,  and  project  beyond 
the  dorsal  shield.  Surface  of  shield  finely  striated  parallel  to  its 
length.  Rostrum  known.  Abdomen  terminating  in  a  telaon, 
which  ia  formed  of  a  large  and  two  ahorter  spines. 

Ordovician  to  Carboniferous. 

Hjrmenocaria. — Doraal  shield  composed  of  one  piece  folded 
over,  distinctly  convex  at  the  ventral  border.  Telson  with 
several  spines.  * 

Cambnan  {Lingula  Flag$). 


F.  Malaoostraoa. 

In  this  division,  including  the  modern  types  of  highly-organ- 
ised Crustacea,  the  animal  has  typically  six  head-segments  (some 
authors,  reckoning  in  the  eye,  have  counted  seven),  seven 
thoracic  segments,  and  seven  abdominal  segments,  induding  the 
telson. 

While  fossil  remains  of  Malacostraca  occur  scattered  fidrly 
freely  through  Mesozoic  and  Cainozoic  rocks,  they  are  scarcely 
to  be  regarded  as  of  importance  in  characterising  special  horizons. 

ArchflBoniacna  may  be  mentioned  as  an  early  representative  of 
the  Isopoda,  the  order  that  includes  the  Woodlouse  (Oniscus). 
The  isopods  have  the  head  distinct  from  the  thoracic  segments ; 
the  form  is  broadly  oval,  and  the  branchiae  are  borne  by  the 
fused  abdominal  segments.  In  Archseoniscus  there  are  thirteen 
thoracico- abdominal  segments,  including  a  rounded  telson. 
Milne-Edwards  assigns  seven  of  these  to  the  thorax. 

Furbeck. 

As  an  example  of  the  Macrurous  Decapoda,  which  include  the 
Lobster,  we  may  mention  Hoploparia,  in   which   there  is  the 
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characteristic  fusion  of  the  anterior  segments  into  a  cephalo- 
tboracic  shield.  One  of  the  two  great  anterior  clawed  limbs  is 
more  slender  than  the  other. 

Lower  Cretaceous  to  Eocene  {London  Clay), 

Lastly,  PalSBOCOiystes  (Gault  to  Eocene),  and  Xanthopsis  of  the 
Cretaceous  and  Eocene,  are  familiar  Brachyurons  Decapods;  they 
are  crab-like,  therefore,  in  form,  with  the  abdomen,  unlike  that 
of  the  Macrura,  folded  ander  the  broad  cephalothoracic  shield. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

SUGGESTED  LIST  OF  CHARAOTERISTIO  XNYBBTEBBATB   FOSSILS. 

As  already  mentioned  (p.  292),  this  list  consists  in  great  part 
of  forms  ^miliar  in  the  British  Isles,  and  must  be  modified  to 
suit  the  needs  of  observers  in  any  special  area.  Some  rare 
forms  are  included,  where  they  mark  important  zones,  or  where 
they  are  a  distinct  addition  to  the  fauna  as  displayed  by  other 
genera.  Attention  is  particularly  directed  to  the  generic  names, 
since  these  give  an  idea  of  the  faunss  of  successive  periods,  in 
whatever  country  the  student  may  be  placed.  On  going  over 
the  list  in  front  of  the  specimens  in  a  public  collection,  notes 
may  conveniently  be  added  as  to  specific  characters.  A  few 
such  notes  are  given  here;  but  to  ascertain  the  real  points  of 
difference  between  one  species  and  another  of  the  same  genus, 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  original  descriptions,  or  to  publi- 
cations such  as  those  of  the  Palseontographical  Society.  Dr.  E, 
Koken,  in  his  LeitfoesUien  (0.  H.  Tauchnitz,  Leipzig,  1896), 
enters  usefully  into  the  specific  details  of  a  large  number  of 
characteristic  fossils.  Where  synonyms  exist,  the  more  familiar 
names  of  genera  have  been  adopted ;  and  where  a  new  genus 
has  been  established  out  of  a  subdivision  of  an  old  one,  the 
older  name  is  often  also  given. 

AbbFeviations  used  :~  Hydro.  =  Hydrosoa.  Aotin.  s  Actinozoa. 
Braoh.  =  Braohiopoda.  Lam.  =  Lamellibranchiata.  Gast. »  Gastropoda. 
Ceph.  =Cephalop^a.     Am.  =Amm(mUe8. 
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I.   CAMBRIAN. 
Lower  Series  (Olenellas  Series;  Taconian,  Lapworth,  1891). 

Spongin.     Fratoepongia, 
Brach.     LingtUeUa  primcBva, 
Pteropoda  1    HyolUhes  antiqunu, 
Trilobita.     OleneUua. 

Middle  Series  (Menevian;  Paradoxides  Series). 

Spongin.     Frotoapongia/enestrcUa. 
Brach.     Diaoina  pUeolus,     ObolMa  MgituUis. 
Pteropoda )    ffyoHthea  oorrtifotua. 

Trilobita.     Faradoxides  DavidiB,     Conooaryphe  eoronata.     A^ 
nostut  teutalis. 

Upper  Series  (Olenas  Series). 

LiNQULA  Flags  Stage, 

Braoh.     LingtUeUa  DavUii.     Orthia  lenticulariM. 
Trilobita.     Agnositu  pisiformis. 
Phyllocarida.     Bymenocaris  vermicauda, 

Trbmadoc  Staob, 

Hydro.     Dictyonema  sociale. 

Brach.     OHhis  Carattsii.     LingvleUa  lepia. 

Lam.     CyrtodofUa  and  Glyptarca,  an  early  ally  of  Area  (rare). 

Pteropoda.     Hyolithes.     Canularia. 

Trilobita.    Olenua.    Conoooryphe  depressa,    Angdina  SedgwideL 


IL  ORDOVICIAN  (LOWER  SILURIAN). 
Arenig  Series. 
Hydro.     Didymograptua.     Diplograptus. 

Llandeilo  Series. 

Hydro.     DidymograpttM  Murchiaoni, 
Brach.     Orthis  striatula. 
Crast     Bdlerophon  perturbatua, 

Trilobita.     Ogygia  Buchii,     Aaaphua  tyrcmnua.      Trinucleua, 
CcUymene. 
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Bala  Series. 

Hydro.     Diplograptua.     CUmaoograptua, 

Braoh.     Orthis  eaUigramma,     OrthiaJlabeUtLkim, 

Oeph.     Orthooeraa  vagans, 

Cystidea.     Echvnosphoeritea, 

Trilobita.     Trmwileus  eonoerUrictu.    Ulamys.    Phacops  Brong- 


niofrU. 


III.    GOTLANDIAN  (UPPER  SILURIAN). 

Llandovery  Series. 

Hydro.     Diplographu  vesieulosus,     Manograptua  Sedgwicki* 
Rastrites  peregrinus, 

Brach.     Fentamerus  oblongus  (oommon  as  casts  in  England). 
Trilobita.     Froetua  Stokeaii. 

Wenlock  Series. 

Hydro.     Monograptua  priodon,     Stromatopora, 
Aotin.     ffdiolitea  irUeratincttta.     Halyaitea  catenularia  (also  in 
Bala  Series).    Omphyma  twrhinaium,     Gyathophyllum  anguatum. 
FavoaUea  goMandica.     AlveoUUa,     CcmUea. 

Polyzoa.     Feneatella. 

Brach.     Ehynchonella  borealia,     Orthia  eleganhUa.     Laptaana 
rhombotdoHa.     Atrypa  reticula/ria,     Meriatella  tumida. 

Lam.     Orthonota  amygdalina, 

Gast     Euomphalua  rugoaua,     Pleurotamaria,     Murchiaonia. 

Pteropoda  f     Tentcuiulitea. 

Ceph.     Orthoceraa  anmUcUum.     Phragtnoceraa.     Gomphoceraa, 

Crinoidea.     AcUnoorinua,     Cyathocrinua. 

Trilobita.     Calymane  Blvmenhachii,     HomdUmoiua  delphtno^ 
cephalua,     DcUmania  caudcUa  {Phacopa  cavdatua). 

Ludlow  Series. 

Brach.     Fentamefnia  Knighiii  (Aymestry  Limestone). 
Lam.     Cardiola  interrupta,     Orthonota.     Gramtnyaia, 
Cepb.     Orthooeraa  kidenae,    Lituitea, 
Eurypterida.     Eurypterua.     Fterygottta,     Stylonurua, 


IV.    DEVONIAN, 

Lower  Series. 

Brach.     Spiri/er  apecioaua. 
Lam.     Grammyaia  marginata. 
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Geph.     Orthocertis. 

Trilobita.     Bronteus,     Homalonotus, 

Middle  Series. 

Aotin.       Cyathophyllum   hdiantKoides.      Fawmtea    eomigera. 
Caheola  iatuUdina. 

Brach.    SWingoeephaluB  Burtini,    Spirifitr  dBgwu.    PerUameruM 

Gast.    Bdleropfum  Hriaitu.    Fleuroiamaria,     Murchiaoma, 

CrinMdea.     Actinocrinus. 

Trilobita.     Phaeops  kiHJroru,     Brontmu  JiabeUi/er. 

Upper  Series. 

Hydro.     Stromaiopora, 

Braoh.    AUrypa  reHcukurig  (passes  up  from  Silarian).     Bhyn- 
chonel/a  cuboides,     Sptrifer  VemeuiU, 

Lam.     CueuUcM  unHcUeralia  (Hardingii).     Cardiola. 
Ceph.     Clymenia,     ProUoanites  {Ocniatites), 

Old  Red  Sandstone  (Fresh-water  Devonian). 

Lam.     Archanodon  Jukesii  (passage-beds  to  L.  Oarboniferoti8)i 

Phyllopoda.    Bstheria. 

Eurypterida.     Eurypterus,     Pterygottis.    Styhnurus, 


V.   CARBONIFEROUS. 

Foraminifera.  Endothyra,  FuatUina,  Saceammina  fiuvlini- 
formis, 

Actin.  GyathophyUwm  regiwTi,  ZaphrerUis  (Caninia)  eylindrica. 
Lithosirotion  bcuaUti/arme,  LonsdaUia  Jlor^ormia,  Jdichelinia 
favosa.     Syringopora  ramtdoaa. 

Polyzoa.     Feneatdla,     EntcUophora, 

Brach.  Spirifer  striatus.  Produetus  aemiretiefdatus.  Pro- 
ductus  giganteus.  Orthis  resupinata.  RhynchoneUa  pugnus. 
Terebratula  hastata. 

Lam.  Pasidonomya  Beeheri.  Avieulopecten  (Pterineopecten) 
papyracetcs.  Conocardium  aLif<yrms.  Carbonicola  aquilina  and 
other  species  (freshwater  beds). 

Gast.  Euomphahis  pentangrdaius,  BeUerophon,  NcUicopsis, 
Pleurotomaria, 

Pteropoda.     Canularia. 
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Ceph.  Orthoceras.  DiacUes,  Goniatites  :  —  Glyphiooeras 
erenistria  ;  Gcutrioceraa  Ligteri  ;  PronoriUa  cydolobua. 

Crinoidea.     AcHnocrinue,     Plaiycrinua,     CycUhocriniis, 

Blastoidea.     GrancUocrintu  elUpticus,     FerUremitea. 

Trilobita.  Griffithides  seminiferus  (Fhilliptia  seminifera). 
FhiUipsia  gemmul\fera. 


VI.   PERMIAN. 

Folyzoa.     FefMsteUa  retitformis, 

Brach.     Froductus  honndu8.     Camaropharia  muUipliccUa. 

Lara.     Schizodiu  t/nmcatug. 

Oast.     BdUrophon, 


VII.   TRIAS. 
Lower  Series  (Banter  and  Werfen  Series). 

Lam.  Myophoria  caatata  (Bunter).  Modiola  hirfmd\farmis 
(Bunter).  MonotU  Clarai  (Werfen).  Trxgonia  caetata  (Bunter 
and  Werfen ;    also  M.  Jurassic). 

Ceph.  Trachycercu,  and  other  allies  of  CenUUee  (Werfen; 
Beneckeiaf  among  these,  occurs  also  in  Bunter). 

Phyllopoda.     Estheria  AlherUi  (Bunter). 

Middle  Series  (Moachelkalk  Series). 

Brach.  Spiri/erina  Mentzdi,  TerebrattUa  vulgaris.  Betzia 
(Tetractindla)  trigonella. 

Lam.  Daonella  Sturi  (Alps).  Lima  (sub-gen.  BadtUa)  striata, 
Gervillia  {ffoemesia)  socialis.     Myophoria  vulgaris. 

Ceph.  Orthoceras  campanile  (Alps).  Ammonites: — ^VocAy- 
eeras,     Ceratites  nodosus, 

Crinoidea. — Encrinus  liliiformia  (E./ossilis). 

Upper  Series  (Reaper  and  Upper  Alpine  Series). 

Brach.     Koninckvna  Leoruirdi  (Alps). 

Lam.  Daonella  (Halobia)  Lommdi  (Alps).  Cardita  crenata 
(Alps).  Gervillia  subeostata,  Myophoria  GMJussi.  Myophoria 
raibliana  (Keuper  and  Alps). 

Oast.     Tv/rbo  solitarius  (Alps). 

Oeph.  Orthoceras  elegans  (Alps).  Ammonites: — Arcestes 
subumbiliccUus ;  Arcestes  Gaytani;  Trachyceras  Aon  (Alps). 
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Echinoidea.     Cidaris  (Alps). 
Phyllopoda.     Etthsria  minuta  (Keuper). 

Bhfldtic. 

Lam.    MonoHs  dectuscUfL    Avicida  oontorta.    Fecten  valoniensU. 
Protocardia  rhoBHoa. 


VIII.    JURASSIC. 
Lower  JuraBBic. 

Lower  Liasl 

Brach.     Spiriferina  WcUooUii, 

Lam.  AviciUa  cygn%pe$  (also  Middle  Lias).  Cardinia  Listeru 
Ci»rdin%a  avalis.  Hippopodium  panderosuwk  Gryphcea  incurvcu 
Lima  (sub-gen.  Plagtostoma)  gigantea, 

Gast.     Pleuratomaria  wnglica. 

Ceph.  Ammonites  : — Psilocercu  ptanorhis;  Schlatheimia  angti- 
lata  (.^ooeras  angtdaium);  ArxeUtes  dmyheari;  ArietUea  Buck- 
landi;  AriMea  obttMus;  Oxynotioeraa  {AmaUheuB)  oxynoius; 
Arietiies  r<»rieo9UUu8  ;  jEgoern'oa  planiooitct, 

Orinoidea.    Penicterifius. 

Middle  Lias. 

Brach.     Terd)ratula  ptmctata,     BhynchaneUa  tetrahedron 

Lam.     Peeten  asquivalvis, 

Ceph.  Ammonites: — Amaliheus  margaritatus ;  Amaltheus 
apincUus;  ^goeercu  caprieamus;  ^goceroi  ffmileyi;  ^ooeras 
artmUum, 

Upper  Lias. 

Lam.     Leda  ovum. 

Ceph.  Ammonites  : — PhyUooeras  heterophyUum  ;  Ccdoceras 
commune;  Harpacertu  (HUdocercu)  bifrtma;  Barpoeeraa  serpen- 
dnum.     BeUmnitea  often  abundant 

Middle  JuraBBic. 

MiDFORD  Sands. 

Braoh.  ShynehoneUa  eynoeephala  (ventral  margin  strikingly 
plicated). 

Lam.     Pholadomya  JldictUa. 

Ceph.  Lytoceras  jurenee  (Ammonites  jurensis).  This  species 
has  several  auxiliary  lobes,  contrary  to  the  rule  in  Lytoceras. 
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Inferior  Ooutb. 

Actin.     MontUvaltia. 

Brach.     TerebrcUtda  fimbria.     Bhynchonella  spinoaot. 

Lam.  Lima  (sub-gen.  Ctenostreon)  prohoscidea,  Trigonia^ 
numerous  species ;  e.g.,  Trigonia  costata.     Cerotnya  hajociana, 

Gast.     Fseudomeltmia  (Chemniizia),     Nerinea, 

Ceph.  Ammonites: — Parkiruonia  (Cosmoceraa)  Parkinsoni ; 
Stephanoeeras  humphriesianum. 

Echinoidea.  Clypeua  Plotii.  Pygorhyiia  ringena  (Pygorhytis 
is  one  of  the  OoUyritidse). 

Bathonian. 

Brach.  Terebrattda  maxMata  (note  the  range  of  form  in  this 
species).     Waldheimia  digona,     Bhynchondla  concinna. 

Lam.    Oresalya  peregrina.    Gervillia  acuta,    ffamomya  gihbasa. 
Crinoidea.     Apiocrinus  Parhinscni  {A.  degans), 
Echinoidea.     Eohinchrinua  dunicularis. 

Upper  Jurassic. 

Oxford  Clay. 

Lam.  Alectryonia  (Ostrea)  Marahi.  Gryphon  dikUata.  Tri- 
gonia dongata  (also  in  Kimeridge  Clay). 

Oeph.  Ammonites  : — Cosmoceraa  Jason ;  Cosmoceraa  caUo- 
viense  (Kellaways  Rock).  Nautilus  hexagonus.  Belemnites 
Otoeni  (  ^puzosianus). 

Coralline  Oolite. 

Actin.     Theeosmilia  annularis.     Thamnastrcea  araehnaides. 

Lam.     Trigonia  daveUata.     Ooniomya  v-scripta. 

Gast.  BourgueUa  (PhasiansUa)  striata.  Pseudomdania  (Chem- 
nitzia)  heddmgtonensis.    Nerinsa  GoodhaUi 

Ceph.  Amaliheus  (Cc^rdioeeras)  vertebralis  (also  in  upper  zone 
of  Oxford  Clay).     Belemnites  abbreviatus. 

Echinoidea.     Cidaris  fiorigemma, 

Kimeridge  Clay. 

Brach.     RhynchoneUa  inconstans. 

Lam.     Oatrea  deltoidea,    Exogyra  virgula. 

Ceph.     Holcoatephanus  pallasianus.* 

*  See  Mifls  Healey,  Quart.  Joum.  QtcL  Soc.,  voL  Ix.  (1904),  p.  (KX 
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Portland  Beds. 

ActixL  iMatrcoa  oblcnga  (best  known  bj  its  oasts  in  flinty  in 
which  the  white  parts  represent  the  infilling  of  the  caljz,  and 
the  darker  more  transparent  portions  the  replacement  of  the 
septa  and  wall.  In  this  species  there  is  no  columella,  and  the 
septa  are  strongly  marked  with  lateral  granules). 

Lam.     Trigonia  gibbota, 

Gast  CeriMum  porUandicum  (best  known  by  its  screw-like 
casts). 

PuRBECK  Beds. 

Lam.     Cyreria,     Ostrea  diiicria. 
Gast     FeUudina,     LimfUBa. 

Orustacea,  Cypridea  punctata.  Cypridea  grantdosa.  Cypr%$ 
purbeckenaia.     Archceonimsua  Brodiei. 

TiTHONiAN  Stage  (Basin  of  the  Rhone). 
Brach.     Pygope  and  allied  varieties  of  Terebratula. 


IX.    ORBTAOEOUS. 
Lower  Cretaoeons. 

Neocomian  of  France  and  Switzerland  (Lower  Neooomian  of 
many  authors).     Compare  with  Lower  Speetou  Beds  in  England. 

Lam.  Exogyra  (Ostrea)  Couhni.  Pema  MuUeti  (see  Ather- 
fielg  Olay).     Janira  cUava. 

Ceph.  Ammonites  : — Hoplitea  neooomiensis  ;  HolcoaiephanuB 
{Olcostephofnus)  astiericmua.  Crioceras  (Aneyloceraa)  DuvaliL 
BeUmnites  lateralia. 

Echinoidea.  Tooocut&r  eomplanatus.  (Toxaster  is  a  close  ally 
of  Micraster ;  the  ambulacra  are  open  below,  and  the  pores  are 
slit-like.) 

Wealden  (Fresh-Water  Passage-Beds  from 
Upfer  Jurassic), 

Lam.     Gyrena  media.     Unio  vcUdensis. 

Gast.     PcUibdina  ehngata.     Melania  strombi/ortnis. 

Ostracoda.     Cypridea  valdensis. 
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BabremiaN*  or  UrqoniaN  (Atherfield  Oiay). 

Actin.    Hdlocystis  elegana. 

Lam.  Gervillia  aneeps.  Pema  MulUii  (found  also  in  the 
Upper  Speeton  Beds).     Panopcea  plieata, 

Aptian  (Hythe  Beds  and  most  of  Folkestone  Beds). 

SpongiflB.     Numerous  spicules  in  the  cherts. 

Brach.  Terebratula  sella  (also  in  the  Atherfield  Clay  and 
Speeton  Beds). 

Lam.     Exogyra  sinuata  (often  large).     PUoatuIa  placunea. 

Geph.  Boplites  (Am.)  Deahayeni  (in  this  species  the  median 
furrow  common  in  HopUtes  is  absent;  characteristic  also  of  the 
Upper  Speeton  Beds). 

Albian  or  Sblbornian\  (Gault,  with  uppermost  part  of 
Folkestone  Beds). 

Brach.     Kingena  Uma,     TerebrahUa  biplicata. 

Lam.  Exogyra  eoniotk  Inocera/m/ua  concenirietu,  Inoceramtis 
(sub-gen.  Aetinoceramtu)  atdcattu.  Nucvla  pecUncUa,  Janira 
guinquecofUUa.  Pecten  orbicularis  and  asper  (also  in  Oeno- 
manian). 

Scaphopoda.     DenUdium  decussaiuni. 

Gast.  Alaria  earinata  (often  called  Aporrhais.  This  species 
has  a  narrowed  tongue-like,  and  not  broad,  expansion  of  the 
outer  lip). 

Oeph.  Ammonites  : — Acanthocertis  (Douvilliicenis)  mofnil' 
lahim  (near  base);  HopUtes  interruptus ;  Boplites  lavAus ; 
Hoplites  splendens  ;  Schkenbachia  inflata  («  ros&rata),  Hamites. 
Aneyloceras.     BelemmUes  minimiu. 

Upper  Cretaceous. 

Cbnomanian  (Lower  Chalk  Stage). 

Spon>;i».     Plocoseyphia  mceandrina. 

Lam.     Aleetryonia  (Oslrea)  frons.     Pecten  cuper. 

*  See  De  Lapparent,  TraiU  de  OMogie,  3me.  4d.  (1803),  pp.  1098  and 
11)8.    Barr^mian,  due  to  Coauaod  in  1862,  ia  the  preferable  term. 

tSee  Jukes-Browne  an  1  Hill,  as  to  correlation  of  beds  styled  *'  Upper 
Oreensaod"  in  England,  Mem.  Cftd.  Surv.^  **Cret.  Rocks  of  Britain" 
(1900),  pp.  14-31, 
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Ceph.  Ammonites: — AeanthooerasroUumMgenae;  Schlcenbaehia 
vcuricMS.  ScaphiUs  coqualis,  Tu/rrUites  eostahts,  Actinocafnax 
pUnu$  (Belemnitella  plena  ;  at  toD  of  series). 

Echinoidea.    Discaidea  cylindrica,    HoUuter  8ubglobo8U8, 

TURONJAN  (Middle  Chalk). 

Brach.     TerehraUdina  gracilis. 
Lam.     Inoceramua  labiattia. 
Echinoidea.     Holaster  planus, 

Sbnonian  (Upper  Chalk). 

Spongise.  Daryderma.  Ventricidites.  Cliona  eretaeea  (known 
as  borings,  or  casts  of  borings). 

Brach.  Terebr{Utda  camea,  Terebratvlina  striaicL  Rhyn^ 
chonella  plicatilis.     Crania, 

Lam.  Pecten  nitidus  (a  small  almost  smooth  form).  Spondylus 
spinosiM,  Inoeeramus  Cuvieri.  Inoceramus  Brongniarti,  Hip- 
pu/rites.     Ostrea  vesiciUaris, 

Ceph.     Belemnitella  mueronata  (in  hiffher  beds). 

Echinoidea.  Cidaris  seeptrifera,  Cypnosoma  Kosnigi.  Galeriies 
cUbogalerus  {Echinoconus  ccnicus).  Micraster  corangmnunk  Ano/n- 
ehytes  ovatus  (Eehinooorys  vidgaris). 

Da  nia  n. 


Lam.     Ostrea  vesictdaris,     Hippurites. 
Ceph.     Baeulites  FaujasL 


X.    EOCENE. 

Lower  Series  (London  Series). 

Lower  London  Tertiaries. 

Lam.  Ostrea  bellavacina,  Fectuncultts  terebratvlariM.  Cyrena 
cunei/ormis.     Cyprina  Morrisii, 

Gast.  Cerithium  funatum,  Mdania  inquinata.  Ifatica  suh- 
depressa, 

London  Clay. 

Lam.  Pecttmculus  brevirostris.  Phdadomya  margaritaoea. 
Teredo  (common  in  fossil  wood). 
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Gast.  Ikirritella  irnhricataria.  Aporrhais  Sotoerbyi.  Pleuro- 
ioma  tereirivm  (and  several  other  species).  GalertM  (CalyptrcBa) 
troehi/ormis.     CaMidaria  nodosa, 

Oeph.     NauiiLus  imperialis, 

Annelida.     Ditrupa  plana. 

Gmstacea.     Hoplop<vria  BdU,     Xanthopsis  LeaehL 

Middle  Series  (Braoklesham  Series). 

Foraminifera.    IhLmmtdites  Uemgatus.    NummulUes  variolarius. 

Actin.     Litharasa  Webateri. 

Lam.  Venericardia  (Cardita)  planieosta.  TMna  speciosa  (and 
several  other  species). 

Gast.  Ceriihium  giganteum,  Murex  minax,  Pleurotoma 
attenttata.     Conua  diadema  (and  several  other  species). 

Upper  Series  (Barton  Series). 

Lam.    CrassateUa  sulcata,    Cardita  nUcata.     Chama  aquamoaa. 
Gast.     RoateUaria  (sub-gen.  Hippoehrenea)  ampla,     Fwaua  (sub- 
gen.  Clavella)  longasviu,     VoltUa  luciatrix.     Valuta  ambigua. 


XL  OLIGOOENE. 
Lower  Series  (Flavio-marine  Series  of  Isle  of  Wight). 

Lam.  Gytherea  incraaaata  (the  typical  fossil  of  the  marine 
bands).  Cyrena  obovata.  Cyrena  amniatrtata.  Oatrea  vectenaia, 
Corbida  pisum, 

Gast.  Melania  mwricata,  Mdama  coatata.  Melania  turri- 
tiaaima.  Melanopaia  ca/rinata,  Cerithium  mutabile.  Cerithium 
plicatvm,  Cerithiwn  elegana,  Biaami  ChaateU,  Neritina  concaves, 
Fotamidea  iumcavua.  Lxmncea  caudata.  Limncea  longiacata, 
Planorhia  euomphalua.  Flanorbia  diaeua,  Faludina  UfUa. 
BuUmua  eUipticua,     Bdix  glohoaa. 

Ostracoda.     Cypria. 

Upper  Series  (Aqoitanian  of  Paris  Basin  and  North  Germany). 

Gast.  Limnasa  cornea,  Fotamidea  Lamarcki,  FUmorbia  aorrwk, 
ffelix  Dejrancei  (and  several  other  species). 
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XII.  MIOCENE. 

Bnrdigalian*  (Faluns  of  Bordeaux). 

Gast.     Melaniia   aquitanica,     ffydrobia   aciUa   (in    Mayence 
Basin). 

Helvetian  (Faluns  of  Touraine  and  Anjou  in  great  part; 
Swiss  Marine  Mollasse). 

Lam.     Oitrea  crasstssima,     Lima  squamosa.     Area  tunmica. 
Gast.     Troehus  incrassatua. 
Eihinoidea.     Scutella. 

Tortonian  (of  N.  Italy,  dbo.). 

Gast.    P/ettrotoma  (numerous  species).   Conua  cmUqKus.    Vduta 
varispina.     Helix  turonensia  (in  Touraine). 


XIII.  PLIOCENE. 

Pannonian  (Sarmatiaa  and  Pontian  of  De  Lapparent's 
Miocene  System). 

Lam.  Panapcea  Menardi  (lowest  beds).  Vanus  muUUameUa. 
Congeria  (several  species). 

Placentian  (Coralline  Crag). 

Polyzoa.  Faadcularia  auranUum.  £§chara  morUlifera.  CdU- 
pora  edax. 

Brack.  Terebratula  grandis  (an  unusually  large  species; 
found  also  in  the  Lenham  Beds).     lAngvla  Dumartieri. 

Lam.  Fechmculus  glycimeria  (also  found  in  the  Lenham 
Beds).  Astarte  Omalei,  Cardita  aenilis.  Cypr»na  ialandita 
(also  in  higher  Pliocene). 

Gast.  TwrriteUa  incrcusctta.  VoltUa  LaimbertL  Cassidaria 
bicatenata.    Ficula  (Fyrula)  reticulata. 

Echinoidea.     Echintia  Woodtoardii. 

*  This  term  is  due  to  M.  Dep^ret ;  see  De  Lapparent,  ISraUi  de  CMogie^ 
Sme.  ^cL,  p.  1284. 
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Astian  to  Sioilian. 

Rbd  Craq. 

Lam.  Pecten  opercula/riB.  CiirdviMn  Parkinsani,  TeUirui  obUqua, 
Maclra  ovcdis, 

Gast.  Bucdnum  undatum,  Ntusa  reticosa,  Pwrpwra  tetra- 
gana.  Purpura  lapillua,  Natica  mnltipunctata  (and  several 
other  speciesV  Trophon  (Chrysodonvus)  antiquu8,  Trophan 
(Chrysadomwt)  conlrarius  (a  oommon  **  left-handed  "  form). 

Norwich  Cra&, 
Gast    Turritella  terebra  (  -  cammtmia).   Trophon  acalari/ormU, 

Chillesford  Beds. 

Lam.     My  a  trunccUa.     Cyprina  ialandica. 
Gast.     LtUorina  liUorea, 
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Abney's  level,  8. 

Absorption  of  light,  144. 
AcantnooeraB,  369. 
Aoetylene  tetrabromide,  31. 
Acidaspis,  893. 
Acmite,  181. 
Acrosalenia,  384. 
Actinooamax,  373. 
ActinooeramuB,  337. 
Actinooeraa,  369. 
ActinoorinuB,  379. 
Aotinolite,  155. 

„         -SohiBt,  282. 
ActinoEoa,  304. 
.^^girine,  181. 
^ooeras,  366. 
Agate  mortar,  41. 
Agglomerate-lavas,  99, 197. 
Agglomerates,  volcanic,  195. 
Agsregate-growth,  149. 
AgutspiB,  401. 
Agnostns,  397. 
Alabaster,  208,  274. 
Alaria,  348. 
Alaskite,  219. 
Albite,  84, 173,  275. 
Alcyonaria,  306. 
Alectryonia,  339. 
Algae,  action  of,  203,  204,  208. 
Al£>triomorp^io  crystals,  99. 
Allport,  on  Wrekin  rocks,  265. 
Alum  in  trachyte,  245. 
Aluminium  plate,  40. 

„  tests  for,  60. 

Alunite,  77. 
Alveolites,  310. 
Amaltheus,  366. 
Amazon-stone,  84. 
Amblystegite,  178. 
Amethyst,  155. 
Ammonites,  363. 
Ammonoidea,  360. 
Amphiboles,  155,  181,  190. 


Amphibole-Sohists,  281. 

AmphiboUte,  273,  275,  281,  282. 

Amygdaloidal  structure,  100. 

Analcime,  155. 

Analysis,  chemical,  of  rocks,  107. 

Ananchytes,  387* 

Anatase,  155. 

Ancyloceras,  371. 

Andalusite,  89,  155,  272. 

Andesine,  84, 173. 

Andesito,  249,  250. 

„        -Glass,  266. 
Angelina,  397. 
Angles  of  crystals,  16, 136;  of.  ex- 

tmction,  145. 
Anfflesito,  66. 
Anhydrite,  66. 
Annelida,  389. 
Anodonta,  334. 

Anomalous  double  refraction,  150. 
Anorthite,  66,  84,  173. 

„        -Gabbro,  234. 
Anorthoclase,  168. 
Anthophyllite,  156. 
Anthracite,  213. 
Anthracosia,  334. 
Antimonite,  66. 
Antimony,  tests  for,  61. 
Anvil  for  blowpipe-work,  40. 
Apatite,  67,  156. 
Apiocrinus,  378. 
Aplite,  219. 
Apophyllite,  67. 
Aporrhais,  348. 
Aptychus,  357. 
Apus,  393,  404. 
Arachnida,  393,  402. 
ArsBometer,  25. 
Aragonite,  67,  156,  20L 
Area,  332. 
Aroestes,  364. 
Archffiooidaris,  388. 
ArchflBoniscus,  404. 
Archanodon,  334. 
Arenaceous  foraminifera,  294,  297. 
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Arfvedsonite,  180. 

Argentite,  67. 

Argonauta,  355. 

Arietites,  367. 

Arkoae,  193. 

Arsenic,  tests  for,  6L 

Arthropoda,  390. 

ArticuUta,  816. 

Asaphns,  400. 

Asbestos,  72. 

Ashes,  Yoloanio,  105,  277. 

Asiphonate  Lamellibranchs,  332, 336, 

Assilina,  206. 
Astarte,  329. 
Asteroidea,  388. 
Asthenosoma,  388. 
Astropecten,  380. 
Atacamite,  67. 
Atrypa,  318. 
Attraotilites,  378. 
Augite,  67,  167. 

„      -Andesite,  262. 

„      -Diorite,  227. 

„      -Svenite,  223. 
Auffitite,  262. 
ATicula,  335. 
Avicolopecten,  341. 
Axes  of  elasticity,  87. 
Azarite,  67. 

B. 

BaetFites,  363. 

Baoulites,  370. 
Baked  shale,  272. 
Banded  straoture,  97,  241. 
Barium,  tests  for,  61. 
Barkevikite,  181. 
Barrandeoceras,  358. 
Barytes,  67,  192. 
Basalt-Glass,  268. 
Basaltic  Andesite,  252. 
Basanite,  255,  260,  261. 
Bastite,  157. 
Bathmoceras,  358. 
Bauxite,  199. 

Becke  on  refraotiye  index,  142. 
Belemnitella,  373. 
Belemnites,  871. 
Belemnoteuthis,  374. 
Belinurus,  402. 
Bellerophon,  352. 
Belosepia,  374. 


BeneokeKa  (Bunter),  409. 
Bertrand  eye-piece,  146. 
Beyriohia,  392. 
Biotite,  158. 
Bisectrices,  88. 
Bismuth,  native,  68. 

„        test  for,  61. 
Bismuthine,  68. 
Black  Band,  209. 
Blastoidea,  380. 
Blende,  77. 
Blowpipe,  37. 

„        -examination  of  minerals, 
37-38 ;  works  on,  43. 

,9        -flames,  44. 

„        -lamps,  38. 

„        -reagents,  42. 
Blue  glass,  use  of,  49. 
Bolton,  on  use  of  organic  acids,  34. 
Bone-beds,  207. 

Bonney,  on  siliceous  cements,  192. 
Borax,  reactions  in,  49. 
Boring  molluscs,  324. 
Bomite,  68. 
Boron,  tests  for,  61. 
Borotunflstate  of  cadmium,  30,  116. 
Bothriocidaris,  388. 
Bourguetia,  349. 
Brachiopoda,  314. 

Brecciated  lavas,  99, 197 ;  limestone, 
206,207. 

„         structure,  04. 
Bromyrite,  73. 
Bronteus,  401. 
Bronsite,  178. 
Brown  Coal,  212. 
Brucite,  68. 
Bryozoa,  311. 
Buccinum,  346. 
Bulimus,  354. 
Bytownite,  84,  173. 


Cadmium,  test  for,  61. 

Calamine,  68;  "Electric," 72. 
Calcareous  Algse,  203. 
Calceola,  308. 
Caloiphyre,  273,  274. 
Calcite,  68,  158,  201. 
Calcium,  tests  for,  61,  83. 
Calc-Schfst,  283. 
C»lymene,  398. 
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Galyptnaa,  352. 

Camarophoria,  317. 

Gamptonite,  232. 

Caninia,  307. 

Garangeot»  contact  goniometer,  16. 

Carbon  dioxide,  tests  for,  61. 

Carbonates,  examination  of,  84, 106. 

Carbonicola,  334. 

Card  trays,  292. 

Cardinia,  330. 

Cardioceras,  411. 

Cardiola,  333. 

Cardita,  330. 

Cardium,  328. 

Carpenter,  P.  EL,  on  crinoids,  876, 

Carstone,  193. 

Cassidaria,  347. 

Cassiterite,  68, 169. 

Celestine,  68. 

Cellepora,  314. 

Cephalopoda,  366. 

Ceratiocaris,  404. 

Ceratites,  364. 

Cerithiom,  349. 

Ceromya,  326. 

Cerussite,  68. 

Chalcedony,  169,  192,  2ia 

Chaloopjnte,  70. 

Chalcosme  ( =  Redruthite),  75. 

Chalk,  201,  202. 

Chalybite,  69. 

Chama,  830. 

Charaoteristio   invertebrate    fossils, 

405. 
Charcoal  for  blowpipe- work,  30. 

„        reactions  on,  55. 
Chasmops,  400. 
Cheilostomata,  813. 
Cheirams,  398. 
Chemniteia,  349. 
Chenopos,  348. 
Chert,  200,  210. 
Chiastolite,  159,  272. 
Chlamys,  341. 
Chloantiiite,  69. 
Chlorine,  tests  for,  61. 
Chlorite,  160. 
Chlorite-Schist,  280. 
Chloritoid,  172. 
Chondrophora,  374. 
Chromite,  69,  160. 
Chromium,  tests  for,  61. 
Chrysocolla,  69. 
Chrysodomus,  417. 


Cidaris,  385. 

Cinnabar,  69. 

Cipollino,  274,  283. 

Citric  acid,  use  of,  35. 

Clavella,  346. 

Clay-ironstone,  209  (see  Chalybite). 

Clays,  197. 

Cleavage,  of  minerals,  20,  138;  of 

rocks,  96,  276. 
Climacograptus,  303. 
Clinometer,  5. 
Clinozoisite,  185. 
diona,  299. 
Clymenia,  362. 
Clypens,  386. 
Coals,  212. 
Coatc»'s  balance,  27. 
Cobalt,  nitrate,  use  of,  55,  58. 

„      tests  for,  61. 
Cobaltine,  69. 
Coccolite,  160. 
Coccoliths,  202. 
CoBloceras,  368. 
Cosnites,  310. 
CoUyrites,  387. 
Colour  of  minerals,  15. 
Columnar  structure,  97. 
Compact  Syenite,  224. 
Concretionary  rocks,  209. 
Concretions,  207,  209. 
Cone-in-cone  structure,  209. 
Congeria,  335. 
Conglomerates,  213,  288. 
Conocardium,  328. 
Conocephalus,  397. 
Conoooryphe,  397. 
Contact  Goniometer,  16. 

„       -metamorphism,  271. 
Contour  lines,  8. 
Conularia,  355. 
Conus,  345. 
Convergent  polarised  light,  use  of, 

151. 
Copper,  tests  for,  61. 

„       Glance,  75. 

„       Pyrites,  70. 
Coral- Limestones,  208. 
Corallines,  203. 
Corbicula,  329. 
Corbula,  327. 
Cordier,  researches  on  constitution 

of  rocks,  110,  132. 
Cordierite,  160,  284. 
Cornish  and  Kendall,  on  shells,  201. 
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Corrosion  of  crystals,  137« 

Gorsite,  102. 

Ck>rundum,  70. 

Cosmooeras,  369. 

Crania,  321. 

Crassatella,  330. 

Crinoidea,  375. 

Criooeras,  371. 

Crostaoea,  390. 

Cryolite,  70. 

Cryptoorystalline  straoture,  99,  244. 

Cryptoetomata,  312. 

Crystalline  sandstones,  192. 

CrystaUites,  99,  243,  264,  267. 

Ctenostreon,  341. 

Cucallna,  332. 

Cupellation  of  lead  ores,  56. 

Cuprite,  70. 

Cyathoorinns,  379. 

Cyathophyllnm,  307. 

^clas,  329. 

C^dolites,  309. 

C^^ololobus,  365. 

Cyolostomata,  311. 

Cyphoeoma,  384. 

^ridea,  391. 

C5rpn<^&)  391. 

Cyprina,  329. 

Cypiis,  391. 

Cyrena,  329. 

Cyrtooeras,  360. 

Cyrtodonta,  332. 

C^idea,  360. 

C^stideans,  38a 

Cohere,  392. 

C^herea,  325. 


D. 
Daeite,  250. 

Dalmania,  401. 

Dalton,    method   of   determining 

dip,  6. 
Daonella,  336. 
Deoapoda,  378,  379. 
DeooUated  shells,  343. 
Delesse,  on  rook-oonstitntion,   121, 

132.     • 
Dense  liquids,  29,  116. 
Dentalina,  295. 
Dentalium,  342. 
I>eriyed  fossils,  292. 
Desert-sand,  189. 


Desmine,  182. 

Diabase,  227,  230,  235,  253,  258. 

Diallage,  161. 

Diatomaoeous  deposits,  213. 

Diceras,  330. 

Diohrosoope,  89. 

Dick,  AUan,  petrologioal  miorosoope, 

126. 
Diotyonema,  304. 
Didymograptus,  303. 
Dimision-oolumn,  31. 
Diopeide,  161. 
Diorite,  227. 

Dip,  determination  of,  5. 
Diplograptus,  303. 
Dipyre,  180. 
Disoina,  321. 
Disoinisoa,  321. 
Discites,  358. 
Discoidea,  385. 
Displacement-apparatus  for  speoifio 

gravities,  103. 
Ditroite,  223. 
Ditnipa,  390. 
Dolente,  230,  234. 
Dolomite,  34,  70, 105,  161,  206,  274. 
Dolomitic  Limestone,  105,  206,  274. 
Domite,  247. 
Doryderma,  300. 
Double  refraction,  144;  anomalous, 

150. 
Dreissensia  (Dreissena),  335. 
Drusy  structure,  97. 
Dnnite,  239. 


E. 
Eehinobrissus,  386. 

EchinooonuB,  385. 
Eohinooorys,  387. 
Eohinodermata,  375. 
Eohinoidea,  381. 
Echinosphisrites,  38L 
Echinus,  384. 
Eclogite,  282. 
ElsMHite,  74,  169. 

„        -Diorite,  229. 

„        -Syenite,  223. 
Electric  cement,  SS2. 
Elvan,  Elvanite,  220. 
Enclosures  in  minerals,  139. 
Encrinites,  375. 
Encrinus,  377. 
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EncmatatioiiB  on  oharooalj  57. 

Endothyra,  297. 

Enfitatite,  178. 

Entalophora,  312. 

Entomofltraoa,  390. 

Entroohal  marble,  377. 

Eozoon,  273  (footnote). 

Epidiorite,  226,  228,  229,  236,  282, 

285. 
Epidote,  70,  161. 
Epsom  salt  (Epsomite),  71. 
Erabesoite  (JBomite),  68. 
Esohara,  313. 
Estheria,  392. 
Eueohinoidea,  388. 
Enomphalus,  352. 
Euphotide,  227. 
Bnrite,  220. 
Eoxypterida,  408. 
Eurypterus,  403. 
Exogyra,  340. 
Eztinotion,  angles  of,  145. 
Extraction  of  mineralB,  14. 
Eye-atraotnre,  96,  279,  284. 


F. 
Faseleularia,  312. 

Favoaitee,  310. 

Felflite.  220,  242. 

FeUpars  (see  the  various  speoies). 

„         in  sands,  190. 

„      ,  flame-reactiona  of,  78. 
Felstone,  242. 
Fenestella,  312. 
Fioula,  347. 

Field-observation,  works  on,  2. 
Flaggy  Gneiss,  276. 
Flame-oolouration,  47,  78. 
Flaser-gabbro,  234. 
Flint,  189,  200,  210. 
Flow-Brecoia  stniotnre,  99. 
Fluidal  gneissio  stmoture,  102. 

,,      stmoture,  99. 
Fluorine,  tests  for,  62. 
Fluor-spar,  71, 162. 
Foliation,  96,  278. 
Forammif era,  2S4, 
Forellenstein,  234. 
Form  of  minerals,  15,  134. 
Formations,  geoloeioal,  293. 
Fossils,  study  of,  287  ;  mode  of  pre- 
servation, 290 ;  derived,  292. 


Fouqu^,  use  of  eleotro- magnet,  115; 

of  nydrofluoric  aoid,  120. 
Foyaite,  223. 
Franklinite,  71. 
Fusibility  of  minerals,  45,  81;  ol 

rocks,  104. 
Fusion-place,  45,  79. 
Fusulina,  297. 
Fusus,  346. 


GabbPO,  227,  233,  286. 

„       -Gneiss,  285. 
Galena,  71. 
Galerites,  386. 
Galerus,  352. 
Gallinace,  266. 
Garnet,  71,  163. 

„     -amphibolite,  282. 
Gastrioceras,  363. 
Gastropoda,  343. 
Gedrite,  166. 
Grelatinisation   on    treatment   with 

aoid,  33. 
Genera,  range  of,  293;  importance 

of,  405. 
Geoteuthis,  374. 
Gervillia,  337. 

Glass  Tubes,  reactions  in,  53. 
Glassy  igneous  rocks,  263. 
Glauoomte,  191,  299. 
Glauoophane,  181. 

„  -Schist,  282. 

Globigerina,  295. 
Glucina  (see  ^uminium),  61. 
Glycimeris,  325. 
Glyphiooeras,  363. 
Glyptaroa,  406. 
Gncosses,  283. 

Gneiaaic  atructure,  102,  284. 
Gomphoceras,  359. 
Goniaster,  389. 
Goniatites,  362. 
Goniometers,  16. 
Goniomya,  ^. 
GOthite,  71. 
Grammysia,  335. 
Granatocrinus,  380. 
Granite,  217,  225. 
Granitic  structure,  100. 
Granitite,  218. 

Granophyre,  102,  220,  221,  227. 
Granophyric  structure,  102. 
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Granular  structure,  100,  229. 
Granulite,  286 ;  igneous,  100,  2d0. 
Graphio  granite,  210. 

,,       struoture,  101,  219. 
Graphite,  71. 
Graptolites,  303. 
Gravels,  213. 
Greisen,  219. 
Gresslya,  326. 
Griffithides,  401. 
GriU,  191. 
Groesularite,  163. 
Gryphsea,  340. 
Gypsum,  72,  163,  199,  20a 

H. 

Haanel,  plaster  plates,  S5. 

Hematite,  72,  163. 

Halleflinta,  242,  286. 

Hallirhoa,  300. 

Halobia,  409. 

Halysites,  310. 

Hamites,  370. 

Hammer,  geological,  3. 

Hamulina,  371. 

Hardness  of  minerals,  21 ;  of  rocks,  93. 

Harpes,  398. 

Harpooeras,  367. 

Hauensohild's  apparatus,  119. 

Hatiyne,  84,  163. 

HatLynophyre,  255. 

Heavy  liquids,  29,  116. 

Heliolites,  306. 

Helix,  353. 

Hemiaspis,  401. 

Hemicrystalline  structure,  09. 

Hemimorphite,  72. 

Heterocrinus,  379. 

Heteromyaria,  335-338. 

Hexaooralla,  304. 

Hexactinellide,  300. 

Hildoceras  (Harpoceras),  410. 

Hippochrenes,  348. 

Hippopodium,  338. 

Hippurites,  331. 

Hoemesia,  337. 

Holaster,  387. 

Holoostephanus,  368. 

Holmia,  396. 

Holocrystalline  igneous  rocks,  100, 

217. 
Holocystis,  309. 
HolopuB,  375. 


Holostomatous  shells,  343. 
Homalonotus,  399. 
Homomya,  326. 
Homomyaria,  325-336. 
Hoplites,  369. 
Hoploparia,  404. 
Horn  Silver,  72. 
Hornblende,  72,  164. 

„  -Schist,  281. 

„  -Granite,  217,  226. 

Homstone,  220. 
Hutchings,  on  clays,  199. 
Hydrobia,  350. 
Hydrometer,  25. 
Hydrozoa,  302. 
Hymenocaris,  404. 
Hyolithes.  354. 
Hypersthene,  178. 
Hypersthenite,  228. 


lehthyoerinus,  379. 

Idiomorphic  crystals,  99. 

Igneous   rocks,   215;    collection   of 

specimens  of,  216 ;  table  of,  270. 
Illffinus,  400. 
Ilmenite,  76,  183. 
Inarticulata,  320. 
Indices  of  refraction,  87. 
Inoceramus,  336. 

Integripalliate  Lamellibranchs,  328. 
Intermediate  igneous  rocks,  225. 
Intersertal  structure,  255. 
Iron,  tests  for,  62 ;  native,  72,  165. 
Iron  Pyrites,  72,  166,  291. 
Ironstones,  209 ;  pisolitic  and  oolitio, 

206,  210. 
Irregulares,  385. 
IsastrsBa,  308. 
Isocardia,  326. 

Isolation  of  rook-oonstituents,  110. 
Isopoda,  404. 
Isotropism,  150. 

J. 

Janira,  841. 

Jolly's  spring-balance,  28. 

Judd,  on  volcanic  glass,  106;  on 
srowth  of  crystals,  137 ;  on  Schil- 
ierisation,  139;  on  Gabbro  and 
Dolerite,  232;  on  constitution  of 
lavas,  249. 
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Kaolin,  72, 166, 190. 

Kendall,  on  gastropod  shells,  345. 

„        and  Comish,  on  shells,  201. 
Kerargyrite,  72. 
Keratophyre,  222,  224. 
Kersantite,  225,  226,  232. 
Kersanton,  225. 
Kingena,  316. 
Klein's  solution,  30, 
Koninokella,  319. 
Koninokina,  319. 
Kupfemickel,  73. 
Kyanite,  166. 


Labeehla,  302. 

Labelling  of  specimens,  11. 

Labradorite,  73,  84,  173. 

Lagena,  295. 

Lamellibranohiata,  322. 

Laminated  structare,  94. 

Lamprophvre,  224,  232. 

Lantern  of  Aristotle,  382. 

Lapis  Lazuli,  164. 

Lapworth,  on   metamorphio    rocks, 

278,  279. 
Laterite,  193,  199. 
Lawson,    on    Malignite,    223;     on 

Laurentian,  283. 
Lead,  tests  for,  62. 
Leda,  327. 

Left-handed  shells,  344. 
Lemberg^s  test,  36. 
Leperditia,  392. 
Lepralia,  313 
Leptsena,  319. 
Leptostraca,  403. 
Leptynite,  286. 
Leucite,  84,  166. 

„      -Andesite,  255. 
„      -Basalt,  261. 
Leucitite,  232,  236,  256,  261. 
Leucoxene,  183. 
Lherzolite,  239. 
Lima,  340. 

Limburgite,  262,  268. 
Limestones,  199;  concretionary,  209; 

crystalline,  274,  283. 
Limneaa,  354. 
Limonite,  73,  167. 
LimuluB,  401,  402. 
Lingula,  320. 


Lingulella,  320. 

Liparite,  240. 

Litharsea,  308. 

IdthistidsB,  300. 

Lithium,  tests  for,  62. 

Lithodomus,  338. 

Lithoidal  rooks,  99,  240. 

Lithophyses,  98. 

Lithostrotion,  307. 

Littorina,  351. 

Littonnella  (=  Hydrobia),  350. 

Lituites,  359. 

Loams,  198. 

Loligo,374.  ' 

Lonsdaleia,  307. 

Luken's  balance,  27. 

Lustre  of  minerals,  15. 

„      -mottling,  101,  236. 
Luxulyanite,  219. 
Lydian  stone,  212,  273. 
Lytooeras,  370. 


Macrodon,  332. 

Maotra,  326. 

Madreporaria,  306. 

Magellania,  316. 

Magmabasalt,  262. 

Magnesite,  73. 

Magnesium,  tests  for,  62. 

Magnet,  use  of,  in  isolating  consti* 

tuents,  115. 
Magnetic  characters,  22. 
Magnetite,  22,  73,  167,  190. 
Malachite,  73. 
Malacostraoa,  404. 
Malignite,  223. 
Manganese,  tests  for,  62. 
Manganite,  75. 
Marbles,  274. 
Marcasite,  73,  165,  291. 
Marekanite,  105. 
Marialite  (Soapolite),  179. 
Marls,  198. 
Medlicottia,  363. 
Meigen's  test,  36. 
Meionite  (Scapolite),  179. 
Melania,  349. 
Melanite,  163. 
Melanopsis,  349. 
Melaphyre,  253,  258,  260. 
MeUUte,  262. 

„       -Basalt,  261. 
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Melonitee,  888. 

Membnuupora,  31^ 

Mercury,  tests  for,  62. 

Meristdla,  318. 

Merostomata,  401. 

Mesonads,  896. 

Metal,  reduction  to,  with  blowpipe, 

68. 
Metallic  beads,  reactions  of,  50. 
Metamorphic  Rodcs,  271. 
Methylene  iodide,  30. 
Miarolitic  straotnre,  97. 
Miascite,  223. 
Micas,  167,  190. 
Mica-Schist,  279. 

„   -Trap,  224. 
Michelinia,  309. 
Mioraster,  387. 
Microchemistry,  36. 
Microoline,  168,  173. 
Miorocosmic  salt,  reactions  in,  61. 
Microcrystalline  structure,  99. 
Microgranite,  220. 
Microgranitic  structure,  100. 
Miorogranular  structure,  101. 
Miorogranulite,  220. 
Microgranulitic  structure,  100. 
Micrographic  structure,  102. 
MioroUtes,  243,  266. 
Miarolitic  structure,  99. 
Mioropegmatitio  structure,  101. 
Miorosoone,  petrological,  123. 
Miliola  (MiUoUtes),  296. 
Miller,  reflective  goniometer,  17. 
MiUBtone-Porphyry,  241. 
Minerals,    aspect   in   rook-sections, 

134,  164. 
Minette,  222,  224. 
Mispickel,  73. 
Modiola,  337. 

Mohr's  displacement-apparatus,  103. 
Molybdenite,  73. 
Molybdenum,  tests  for,  62. 
MonactinellidsB,  299. 
Monograptus,  303. 
Monomyaria,  339. 
Monophyllites,  366. 
Monopleura,  331. 
Monotis,  336. 
Montlivaltia,  300. 

Mounting  of  microscopio  objects,  128. 
Murchisonia,  362. 
Murex,  347. 
Muscovite,  169. 


Mya,  327. 

Mylonitic  structure,  279. 
Myophoria,  334. 
MytiluB,  337. 

N. 
Nassa,  346. 

Natica,  360. 

Naticopeis,  361. 

Natrolite.  74,  169. 

Nautiloidea,  368. 

Nautilus,  368. 

Nebalia,  403. 

Negative  and  positive  crystals,  88. 

Neocrinoidea,  377. 

Neolimulus,  401. 

Nepheline,  74,  84,  169. 

„        -Andesite,  266. 

„        -Basalt,  260. 

„        -Diorite,  229. 

„        -Dolerite,  231,  236. 

„        -Syenite,  223. 
jTiachyte,  247. 
Nephelinite,  232,  236,  266,  261. 
Nerinea,  360. 
Nerita,  361. 
Neritina,  361. 
Niooolite,  73. 

Nicholson's  ansometer.  26. 
Nicholson,  on  Graptolites,  303;  on 

Heliolites,  306. 
Nickel,  testo  for,  63,  69. 
Niokeline,  73. 
Nitre,  74. 
Nodosaria,  296. 
Norite,  227. 
Nosean,  84,  170. 
Noseanite,  232. 
Nothoceras,  368. 
NovacuUte,  211. 
Nucula,  333. 

Nullipores  (corallines),  203. 
Nummulites,  206. 


0. 
Oblique  extinction,  147. 

Obolella,  321. 
Obolus,  321. 
Obsidian,  105,  264. 
Octocoralla,  304,  306. 
Ogygia,  399. 
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Olcofltephanus  (Holcoetephanus),  368. 
Olenellus,  396. 
Olenus^  397. 
OUgoclase,  74,  84,  173. 
Olivine,  74,  170 ;  noduleg,  260. 

„      -Baaalt,  257. 

„      -Diabase,  236,  258. 

„      -Dolerite,  234. 

„      -Gabbro,  232. 

„      -Leucitlte,  261. 

„      -Nephelinite,  261. 

„       Rook,  239. 
Omphjrma,  307. 
OniscuB,  378. 
OoUtes,  203. 
Oolitio  struoture,  96,  203;  in  flint, 

212. 
Opal,  171. 
Ophioaloite,  274. 
Ophite,  101,  237. 
Ophitio  Btraoture,  101,  229,  260. 
Ophinroidea,  388,  389. 
Optical  sign  of  mineralB,  147. 
Orbicular  structure^  102,  J220. 
Orbionloidea,  321. 
Orbitoides,  296. 
Orthis,  319. 
Orthooeras,  359. 
Orthoclaae,  74,  84,  171. 

„        -porphyry,  224. 
Orthogneiss,  278. 
Orthonota,  334. 
Orthophvre,  224. 
Ostracbda,  390. 
Ostrea,  339. 
Ottrelite,  172. 
Oxidising  flame,  45. 
Oxynoticeras,  366. 


P. 


Palsoarea,  332. 

Palieaster,  389. 
Palffiechinoidea,  388. 
Palfeeohinns,  383. 
PalsBooorystee,  405. 
Palaeoorinoidea,  377. 
Palseontology,  works  on, 
PaIaeonite,l366,  269. 
Paladina,  350. 
Panopna,  325. 
Pantellerite,  246. 
Parabolina,  393. 


Paradoxides,  396. 

Paragneiss,  278. 

Paragonite,  280. 

PuraUelodon,  332. 

Parish's  balance,  27. 

Parkinsonia,  369. 

Patella,  35a 

Pecten,  341. 

Pectnncnlus,  333. 

Pegmatite,  219. 

Pegmatitic  structure,  101. 

P^l^  Hair,  268. 

Pentaorinus,  378. 

Pentamerus,  317. 

Pentremites,  380 ;  P.  elliptieus,  380. 

Peridotite,  286,  263,  268. 

Perisphinctes,  369. 

PerUte,  264. 

Perlitio  struoture,  98,  265. 

Pema,  337.  s, 

Peronidella  (Peronella),  302.  ^' 

Petrography,  works  on,  hS^v^^ 

Petrosilex,  220,  242.  )    ^ 

Phacops,  400. 

Pharetrones,  301. 

Phasianella,  352. 

Phenocrysts,  97. 

Phillipsia,  401. 

Phlogopite,  173. 

PholadidiB,  327. 

Pholadomya,  326. 

Pholas,  324. 

PhonoUte,  247,  248,  249. 

Phormosoma,  388. 

Phosphatic  deposits,  208. 

Phosphoric  acid,  test  for,  36. 

Phosphorus,  test  for,  63. 

Phragmoceras,  360. 

Phragmophora,  371. 

Phy^e,  277. 

PhylUte,  277. 

Phyllocarida,  403. 

Phylloceras,  365. 

Phyllopoda,  392. 

Picrite,  236. 

Pinite,  173. 

Pinna,  337. 

Pinnigena,  337. 

Pisolitic  structure,  95,  203. 

Pistaoite,  161. 

Pitchblende,  74. 

Pitchstone,  263. 

Plagioclases,  178. 

Plagiostoma,  d4L 
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Planorbis,  354. 

Plaster  of  Paris  plates,  55. 

Platyorinus,  379. 

Pleoohroism  of  minerals,  80,  143. 

Pleurotoma,  345. 

Pleurotoniaria,  352. 

Plioatula,  342. 

Ploooflcyphia,  301. 

Poikilitic  structure,  101. 

Polished   surfaces,   examination  of, 

132. 
Polyzoa,  311. 
Poroellanea,  295. 
Poroellanite,  272. 
Porifera,  298. 
Porphyrite,  230,  250,  251,  252,  253» 

Porphyritio  structure,  97. 

Pondonomya,  336. 

Positive  and  negative  crystals,  88. 

Potamides,  349. 

Potassium,  tests  for,  03,  81,  86. 

Poterioceras,  360. 

Prestwiohia,  402. 

Primitia,  392. 

Productus,  319. 

Proetus  and  ProetidaB,  401. 

Prolecanites,  363. 

Prolimulus,  402. 

Pronorites,  .363. 

Proportions   of    rook  •  constituents, 

121. 
Propylite,  255. 
Prosiphonate  shells,  363. 
Prosooranchiata,  346. 
Protaster,  389. 
Protocardia,  328. 
Protogine,  284. 
Protospon^da,  301. 
Proustite,  74. 

Pseudo-hypersthene,  157,  228. 
Psendomelania,  349. 
Psiloceras,  367. 
Psilomelane,  74. 
Pterinea,  385. 
Pterineopecten,  408. 
Pteropoaa,  354. 
Pterygotus,  403. 
Pulmonata,  353. 
Pumiceous  structure,  99. 
Purpura,  347. 
Pygaster,  386. 
Pygope,  316. 
Pygorhytis  (Inferior  Oolite),  411, 


Pyrargyrite,  74. 
Pyrite,  72,  165,  291. 
Pyrolusite,  74. 
Pyromeride,  241,  266. 
Pyromorphite,  76. 
Pyrope,  163. 
Pyroxenes,  177,  190. 
Pyroxene- Andesite,  252. 

„       -Diorite,  227. 
Pyrrhotine,  22,  75, 177. 
Pyrula,  347. 


Quartz.  75,  177,  189. 

•Andesite,  249. 

-Aphanite,  226. 

•Diabase,  226,  227. 

•Diorite,  225. 

-Felsite,  220. 

-Keratophyre,  222. 

.Pantellente,  245. 

plate,  146. 

-Porphyrite,  260. 

-Porphyry,  220,  242, 

-Root,  194. 

--chist,  276,  283. 

-Trachyte,  240. 
„         wedge,  125,  148. 
Quartzitee,  194.  276,  283. 

R. 

Radiolaria,  297;  in  albite,  275. 
Radiolites,  331. 
Radula,  341. 
Rafinesquina,  319. 
Bastrites,  303. 
Redruthite,  75. 
Reducing  flame,  45. 
Reflective  Goniometers,  17-19. 
Refractive  index  of  minerals,  141. 
Regional  Metamorphism,  273. 
Regulares,  384. 
Retrosiphonate  shells,  362. 
Retzia,  318. 
Rhaphidonema,  302. 
Rhizopoda,  294. 
Rhodonite,  75. 
Rhombic  Pyroxenes,  178. 
Jlhynchonella,  316. 
Rhyolite,  240. 

„        -Glass,  264. 
Rhyolitic  Andesite,  249. 
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Riebeokite,  181. 

Right-handed  shells,  344. 

Rimella,  348. 

Rinffla   and   crosses   in    oonvergent 

polarised  light,  161. 
Rjjasoa,360. 

Boasting  of  minerals,  45. 
Rock-S^t,  75,  208. 

„    -stmctnres,  04. 
Rocks,  stndy  of,  in  field,  92. 
Rohrhaoh's  solution,  30. 
RoBtellaria,  347. 
Rotalia,  296. 
Rudistn,  331. 
Rupert   Jones,    T.,   on   Ostracoda, 

391 ;  on  Estheris,  392. 
Rutile,  75,  179,  187, 191,  277. 
Rutley,  on  Novaoulite,  212. 


Saeeammina,  297* 

Sal-ammoniac,  76. 
Sand,  186. 

„   -grains,  characters  of,  187. 
Sandi^ne,  191. 
Sanidine,  171. 
Saussure,  H.  B.  de,  determinations 

of  fusibility,  46. 
Saussurite,  177,  227,  285. 
Scaphites,  371. 
Scaphopoda,  342. 
Soapolites,  179. 
Schalstein,  258. 
Schi^er  and  Schiite,  278. 
Schillerisation,  20,  139. 
Schists,  278-28a 
Sohizodus,  334. 
Schloenbachia,  366. 
Schlotheimia,  366. 
Schluter,  on  Belemnitella,  374^ 
Schmidt,  on  Eurypterida,  403. 
Schorl,  183. 
Sderography,  288. 
Scoriaceous  structure,  99,  100. 
Scutella,  386. 
ScyeUte,  237. 
Sea-urchins,  381. 
Secondary  devitrification,  241,  244, 

264. 
Secondary  growths  of  crystals,  137. 
Sections  for  the  microscope,  129. 
Sedimentary  Rooks,  186-214. 


Separating  apparatus,  113-120. 
Sepia,  374. 

Septarian  structure,  95. 
Sericite,  169. 

Serpentine,  mineral,  180 ;  rook,  237» 
281. 
„         -Schist,  281. 
Serpentinous  limestone,  274,  275. 
Serpula,390. 
Shale,  197. 

SheUs,  oonstitution  of,  201. 
Shelly  Limestones,  201. 
Siderite  (=  Chalybite),  69, 180. 
Sieves  and  sifting,  113,  187. 
Silicates,  decomposition  of,  33. 
Silicon,  tests  for,  63. 
Sillimanite,  180. 
Silver,  tests  for,  63. 
Sinter,  208. 

Sinupalliate  Laqiellibranohs,  325. 
Siphonate  Lamellibranchs,  325,  328, 

335. 
Siphonia,  300. 

Siphonostomatous  shells,  343. 
Skeleton-spherulites,  244. 
Slate,  276. 
Smaltine,  76. 
Smaragdite,  164. 
Smeeth,  on  specific  gravity  of  small 

grains,  24 ;  separating  apparatus, 

119. 
Smithsonite,  68. 
Soda-Amphiboles,  181. 
„    -Microcline,  168,  173. 

,   -Nitre,  76. 

„   -Orthoclase,  74,  84,  172. 

,,   -Pyroxenes,  181. 

,    -B[hyolite,  245. 
„    -Trachyte,  246. 
Sodalite,  84,  181. 
Sodium,  tests  for,  64,  81. 
SoiU,  10,  115, 187. 
Sollas,    on    diffusion  -  column,    31, 

120. 
Solubility  of  minerals,  32. 
Sonstadrs  solution,  29. 
Sorby,  on  microscopic  mounting*  128 ; 

on  sand-grains,   188;   on  Stones- 
field  slate,  200;   on  constitution 

of   sheUs,   201;    on    oolite,  204; 

on    travertine,    208;    on    corals, 

304. 
Spatangus,  387. 
Specific-gravity  bottle,  24, 
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Speoiflo  gra^ty  of  minerala,  S8-32 ; 
of  rooks,  103 ;  of  sabstanoet  lighter 
than  water,  24. 

Specular  iron,  72. 

Sphene,  76,  182. 

Sphaarinm,  329. 

^heroidal  structure,  97. 

K^herulitic  structure,  98,  241,  205, 
267. 

Spilite,  258. 

Spinel,  76. 

Spinelloids,  18& 

Spirifer,  318. 

Spiriferina,  318. 

Spirula,  374. 

Spirulirostra,  374. 

Spondylus,  342. 

Sponge-spicules,  298  ;  in  chert,  211. 

Sponges,  298 ;  siliceous,  298 ;  cal- 
careous, 301. 

Spotted  Shale,  272, 

Stalactites,  207. 

Stalagmites,  207. 

Stepfiuioceras,  368. 

Stibnite  (=Antimonlte),  66. 

Stilbite,  182. 

Straight  extinction,  147. 

Streak,  15. 

Stream  Tin,  68. 

Strike,  7. 

Stringocephalus,  316. 

Stripe  in  slate,  276. 

StromatofKxra,  302. 

Strontianite,  76. 

Strontium,  tests  for,  64. 

Strophomena,  319. 

StylonuruB,  403. 

Sulphur,  tests  for,  60, 64;  native,  76. 

Syenite,  222;  Compact,  224. 

Sylvine,  76. 

Syringopora,  310. 

Szab6  on  Flame-reactions  of  the 
Felspars,  78-84. 


T. 

Taeliylyte,  266. 
Talcr76, 188. 
9,  -Sohist,  281. 

TeaU,  on  slate,  *a,  277,  282. 
Tellina,  326. 
Tellurium,  48. 
Tentaculites,  355. 


T^phrine,  255. 

Tephrite,  255. 

Terebratula,  315. 

Terebratulina,  316. 

Teredo,  327. 

Tetracoralla,  304. 

Tetraotinella  (Retzia),  409. 

TetraotinellidtB,  300. 

Textularia,  295. 

Thallium  silver  nitrate,  120L 

Thamnastrsoa,  309. 

Theoa,354. 

TheoosQiilia,  309. 

Theoosomata,  354. 

Theralite,  229. 

Thoulet's  separating  apparatus,  114, 

117. 
Thread-lace  scoria,  268. 
Tin,  tests  for,  64. 
Tinstone  (=Ca8siterite),  68. 
Tiree  Marble,  274 
Titanic  iron  ore,  76,  183. 
Titanium,  tests  for,  64 
Tonalite,  226. 
Topaz,  76,  183. 
Tourmaline,  77,  183,  19a 
Tourmaline-Oranite,  219. 
Toxaster  (Neooomian),  412. 
Trachyceras,  364 
Trachyte,  245. 

„       -Glass,  266. 
Trachytic  Andesite,  261. 
Trap-Granulite,  230,  286. 
Travertine,  208. 
Trays  for  specimens,  292. 
Tremacystia,  302. 
Tremolite,  184. 
Triarthrus,  393,  396. 
Trichites  (crystaUites).  265. 

,,        (mollusc),  337. 
Tridymite,  184. 
Triffonia,  338. 
TrilobiteB,  393. 
Trinudeus,  398. 
Trocholites,  368. 
Trochus,  361. 
TrootoUte,  234.  238. 
Trophon,  347. 
Tuft,  195. 

Tungsten,  tests  for,  64. 
Turbo,  351. 
Turrilites,  371. 
Turritella,  349. 
Twinning,  16,  137.  148, 
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U. 
Unlo,  334. 

Uralite,  157. 
Uranium,  tests  for,  61k. 


V. 

VarioUte.  258,  267,  368. 
Venerioarma,  330. 
Ventrioulites,  301. 
Venus,  325. 
Yerde  di  Corsica,  227. 
Vibration-traoes,  86. 
Yitrea,  295. 
Yivianite,  77,  89. 
Yivipaia,  350. 
Yogedte,  225. 
Yolcamo  agglomerates,  105. 
Yoluta,  346; 


W. 

Waldheimia.316. 

Walker's  speoino  gravity  balance,  26. 
Washing  oif  powdered  materials,  114. 
Web8terite,77, 


Wet  reagents,  tests  with,  32. 
Wethered,  on  oolitic  structure,  204. 
Wltherite,  77. 
Wolfram,  77. 
WoUastonite,  77. 
Worm-borings,  389l 


Xanthopsis,  405. 
Xenocrysts,  97. 
Xiphosur%  402. 


Zaphpentis,  307. 

Zeolites,  184. 
Zinc,  tests  for,  65. 
Zinc-Blende,  77. 
Zircon,  77,  185,  187, 191. 
Zirconium,  tests  for,  65,  77* 
Zirkel,  on  Phonolite,  247. 
Zobtenite,  285. 
Zoisite,  185. 
Zoned  structure,  141. 
Zones,  secondary,  around  minerals, 
234. 
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Fou&TH  Edition,  Runsedy  wUk  Nnmerms  Diagtvms,  ExampUs,  and 
Tobies^  and  a  Chapitr  on  Fimndatwm,    In  Large  8ev.     Chth,     i6i. 

THE  DESIGN  OF  STRUCTURES: 

A  Praetleal  Treatise  on  the  BuUdlnff  of  Bridges,'  Roofis,  fte. 
Bv   S.    ANGLIN,   CE., 

If  utor  of  KDciaMring,  Royal  Univecsity  of  Irelaad,  late  Whitwoith  Scholar,  ftc. 
"We  can  nnhewtiringly  recommend  this  woik  not  only  to  the  Student,  as  the  bist 
Iter-BooK  on  the  tubject,  but  also  to  the  profewional  engineer  as  an  ■xcssDrN<n.T 
VALUABLB  book  of  reference.**— If ^tAmmm/  W^rld, 


In  Large  Grown  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.    With  201  Illustrations.    6s.  net. 
AN  INTRODUCTION  TO 

miE:  i>e:sioi«^  of  besaimcs, 

GIRDERS,  AND  COLUMNS 
IN  MACHINES  AND  STRUCTURES. 

With  Examples  in  Graphic  Statics. 

By  WILLIAM  H.  ATHERTON,  M.Sc.,  M.LMbch.E. 

"A  venr  useful  source  of  Information.    ...    A  work  which  we  commend  Tory 
highly."— ya«u«. 


Third  Edition,    Thwrmghly  RevUed.     Royal  Siw.      With  numorom 
nimiraiions  and  13  Lithographic  PUUa.     Handsome  Cloih,     Price  301. 

A    PRACTICAL    TREATISE    ON 

BRIDGE-CONSTRUCTION: 

Being  a  Text-Book  on  the  Construetion  of  Bridges  In  Iron  and  Steel. 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS,  DRAUGHTSMEN,  AND  ENGINEERS. 

By  T.  CLAXTON    FIDLER,    M-Inst-CE., 

Prof;  of  Engineering,  UniTorsity  College,  Dundee. 

"The  new  edition  of  Mr.  Fidler's  work  will  again  occupy  the  same  coNSPiCUora 
POSITION  among  professional  text-books  and  treatises  as  has  been  accorded  to  its  pre- 
decessors.   SouKD,  SIMPLE,  AND  vvi.iJ'—The  Engineer. 


In  Medium  8zro.     Pp.  i-xv  +  248,  fully  lUustraied.    Price  lOf.  W.  net, 

GOMSTRUGTIONAL  STEELWORK: 

Being  Notes  on  the  Praetleal  Aspect  and  the  Principles  of  Design,  together 
with  an  Aeoount  of  the  Present  Methods  and  Tools  of  Manufsteture. 

By  a.   W.   FARNSWORTH, 

Associate  Member  of  the  Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

"  A  woilhy  volume,  which  will  be  found  of  much  assistance.     ...     A  book'^of 
particular  \tl\xis.**— Practical  Engineer. 
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ENQINEERINQ  AND  MECHANICS.  27 

In  Large  8yo.     Handsome  Cloth,  Gilt,  Uniform  with  Stability  of  Sh%p$ 

aad  Steel  Ships  (p.  38).      With  34  Folding  Plates  and  468 

Illustrations  in  the  Text.    308.  net. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of 

DOGE    ENGINEEBING. 

By  BRYSSON  CUNNINGHAM,  B.R,  Assoc. M.Inbt.C.E., 

Of  the  Bnglneera'  Department,  Meney  Docks  and  Harbour  Board. 
GENERAL  CONTENTS. 
Historical  and  DiscursiTe.— Dock  Design.— ConBtmctive  Appliancee. — 
Materials.— Dock  and  Quay  Walls. — Entrance  Passages  and  Looks. — 
Jetties,  Wharves,  and  Piers.— Dock  Gates  and  Caissons.— Transit  Sheds 
and  Warehouses.  —  Dock  Bridges.  —  Graying  and  Repairing  Docks.  — 
Working  Equipment  of  Docks.— Index. 

"  We  have  neyer  seen  a  more  profaBely-Olastrated  treatise.    It  la  a  most  Important 
standard  work,  and  should  be  in  tlie  hands  of  all  dock  and  harbour  engineers."— ^(eamM^ 
"  Will  be  of  the  greatest  senrice  to  the  expert  as  a  book  of  reference."— J?fi^inMr. 


Fourth  E1)itiok.    In  Two  Parts,  Published  Separately, 
A   TEXT-BOOK    OF 

Engineering  Drawing  and  Design. 

SIDNEY  H.  WELLS,  Wh.Sc,  A.M.I.C.E.,  A.M.I.Mech.E. 

Vol.  I. — Pbactioal  Gromktbt,  Plans,  and  Solid.     4s.  6d. 
Vol.  II. — Maohinb  and  Enoinb  Drawing  and  Design.   4s,  6d. 

With  many  lUtutnUions,  specially  prepared  fnr  the  Work,  amd  wuMnmis 

ExampleSffor  the  Use  qf  Students  m  Technical  Schools  and  CoUeges, 

"A  CAPITAL  Tizv-BOOK,  arranged  on  an  izcillbht  STsnn,  oalcalatad  to  glTean  InteUlgMt 
nMp  of  the  Bufadeet.  and  not  the  mere  faculty  of  mechanleal  copjlng .  .  .  .  Mr.  Wells  shows 
how  to  make  oom  pliti  woaxmo-DmA  wines,  <UseiiBstng  tally  each  step  in  the  dmJgn'^XtmlHMi 


In  lArge  Crown  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.    4s.  6d.  net. 

THE   THERMO-DYNAMIC    PRINCIPLES   OF 
ENGINE  DESIGN. 

By    LIONEL    M.    HOBBS, 

Engineer- Lieutenant,  B.N. ;  Instructor  in  Applied  Mechanics  and  Marine  Engine 
Design  at  the  Royal  Nayal  College,  Greenwich. 

Contents.  —  Laws  and  Principles  of  Thermo-Dynamics.  —  Hot- Air 

£nffine8.— Gas  and  Oil  En|;ines. — Kefrigerating  Machines. — Transmission 

of  Power  bv  Compressed  Air. — The  Steam  Engine. — Unresisted  Expansion 

and  Flow  through  Orifices. — Flow  of  Gases  along  Pipes.— Steam  Injectors 

and  Ejectors.— Steam  Turbines.  —Appendices.— Indkx. 

"The  whole  snhieet  has  heen  rery  methodically  dealt  with  throu^out   ...    A  standard 
reference.  "—Praerieoi  Engineer. 
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In  Handsome  Cloth.    With  252  Illustrations.    15s.  net. 

THE  THEORY  OF  THE  STEAM  TURBINE. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Construction  of  the  Steam  Turbine, 
With  HUtopfoal  Notes  on  Its  Development. 

By  ALEXANDER  JUDE. 

CoMTBNTS—FondamMital.— Historical  Notes  on  Turbines. ^The  Velocity  of  Steam. — 
Types  of  Steam  Turbines.— Practical  Turbines.— The  Efficiency  of  Turbines,  Type  I.— 
Trajectory  of  the  Steam.— Efficiency  of  Turbines,  Types  II.,  III.  and  IV.— Turbine  vanes.— 
Disc  and  Vane  Friction  in  Turbines.— Specific  Heat  of  Superheated  Steam.— Strength 
of  Rotating  Discs.— Governing  Steam  Turbines.— Steam  Consumption  of  Turbines.— The 
Whirling  of  Shafts.— Speed  of  Turbines.— Indbx. 

"  One  of  the  latest  text-books    .    .     .    also  one  of  the  best    .    .    .    there  is  absolutely 
no  padding."— S'xr  William  lykit*  in  the  Tinus  Engineering  Supplement. 


In  Large  Crown  8vo.    Handsome  Cloth.    With  181  Illastrations.    69.  net, 

LECTURES  ON  THE  MARINE  STEAM  TURBINE. 

By  Prop.  J.  HARVARD  BILES,  M.Inst.KA., 

ProfesBor  of  Naval  Architecture  In  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
"This  is  the  best  popular  work  on  the  marine  sceam  turbine  which  has  yet  appeared."— 
Bteamthip.  

Works  by  BRYAN  DONKIN,  M.Iiist.C.£.,  ]I.Inst.M eeh.E.,  &c. 

Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     With  additional  Illustrations. 

Large  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth.    25s.  net. 

A    TREATISE    ON 

GAS,  OIL,  AND  AIR  ENGINES. 

By  BRYAN  DONKIN,  M.Inst.C.E.,  M.Inst.Mech.E. 

Contents.— Paut  I. — Gas  Engines  :  General  Description  of  Action  and  Parts.— 
Heat  Cycles  and  Classification  of  Gas  Engines. — History  of  the  Gas  Engine. — The 
Atkinson,  Griffin,  and  Stockport  Engines.— The  Otto  Gas  Engine. — Modern  British  Gas 
Engines. — Modem  French  Gas  Engines.— German  Ga&  Engines.— Gas  Produaion  for 
Motive  Power. — Utilisation  of  Blast-furnace  and  Coke-oven  Oases  for  Power.— The  Theory 
of  the  Gas  Engine. — Chemical  .Composition  of  Gas  in  an  Engine  Cylinder.— Utilisation  of 
Heat  in  a  Gas  Engine. — Explosion  and  Combustion  in  a  Gas  Engine. — Part  II. — 
Petroleum  Engines :  The  Discovery,  Utilisation,  and  Properties  of  Oil.— Method  of 
Treating  Oil.— Carburators. — Early  Oil  Engines. — Practical  Application  of  Gas  and  Oil 
Engines.— Part  III.— AIp  Enfflne8.—AppaMDiCBS.— Index. 

*'The  best  book  now  published  on  Gas,  Oil,  and  Air  Engines." — Engineer. 

In  Quarto,  JFlandsomt  Cloth.     With  Numerous  Plates.     25s. 

THE  HEAT  EFFIOiENGY  OF  STEAM  BOILERS 

(LAND,   MARINE,   AND   LOCOMOTIVE). 

By  BRYAN   DONKIN,  M.Inst.C.E. 

General  Contents.— Classification  of  Different  Types  of  Boilers.- 425  Experiments  on 
English  and  Foreign  Boilers  with  their  Heat  Efficiencies  shown  in  Fifty  Tables.— Fire 
Grates  of  Various  Types.— Mechanical  Stokers.— Combustioa  of  Fuel  m  Boilers.— Tmas- 
mission  of  U«at  through  Boiler  Plates,  and  their  Tenpcrature.— Fotd  Water  H^ajters, 
Superheatessi  Feed  Puinps>  &c.— Smoke  and  its  Prevention.— Instrunients  used  in  Testing 
Boilers.— Marine  and  Locomotive  Boilers.— Fuel  Testing  Stations.— Discussion  of  the  Trials 
and  Conclusionn.— On  the  Choice  of  a  Boiler,  and  Testing  of  Land,  Marine,  and  Locomotive 
Boilers.— Appendices.— Bibliography.— Index, 

"  Probfibiy  the  most  exhaustive  ruwni  that  has  ever  been  collected.  A  ^RAonoAL 
Book  by  a  thoroughly  practical  maiL^^/ron  and  Coal  Trada  Reciete. 
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FouBTH  Emtion,  Reviaed.     Pooket-Sue,  Leather,  ISs.  6d. 

BOILERS,  MARINE  AND  LAND: 

THEIR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  STRENGTH. 
A  EUhdbook  09  RuiJB»  Fobuui*^  Tablis,  aco.,  -axxjovru  fo  MavbblUi, 

SOAIfTIiINGSy  AND  PSUBUB^,  SAVSnT  VALTBi,  SPBOfrOft, 
7ITTINQ8  AKD  MOUNTIKOS,  &a ' 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  ENGINEERS,  SURVEYORS,  BOILER-MAKERS, 
AND  STEAM  USERS. 

By  T.  W.   TRAILL,   M.Ikst.O.E.,   P.E.ILN., 

Late  Bnglneer  Snnreyor-lii'Ohlef  to  tbe  Board  of  Trade. 
"  Ck>ntaiui  an  Bsobiious  Quahtitt  of  iHfoaMATioH  anmnged  in  a  very  eonyenlent  form.  .  .  . 
A  M 08T  uaiTUL  TOLVMi    .    .    .    sopplylnff  Information  to  be  had  nowbere  elM."—!^  .Sn0<n««r. 


FiTTU  Edition.      Large  Crown  8vo.      With  namerons 
lUustrationi.    6a.  net. 

ENGINE-ROOM    PRACTICE! 

A  Handbook  for  Enfirineeps  and  Offleeps  in  the  Royal  Navy  and  Mepeantlle 

Marine,  Including  the  Management  of  the  Main  and  Auxiliary 

Engines  on  Board  Ship. 

By  JOHN  G.  LIVERSIDGE,  R.N.,  A.M.I.C.E. 

C(0n«n<«.— General  Description  of  Marine  Machinery.— Tbe  Conditions  of  Service  and 
Datiee  of  Engineers  of  the  Boyal  Navy.— Entry  and  Oonditions  of  Servioe  of  Engineers  of 
the  Leading  S.S.  Companies.— Baising  Steam— Duties  of  a  Steaming  Watch  on  Engines 
and  Boilers.— Shutting  off  Steam.— Harbour  Duties  and  WatehMi— Adjustments  and 
Bapairs  of  Engines.— Preserration  and  Bepairs  of  ''Tank"  Boilers.— The  Hall  snd  its 
rattngs.'-Oleinuiigand  Fainting  Bfachlnery.— Beetprooating  Pumps,  Feed  Heater%  and 
Automatic  Feed -water  Begmatora  —  Eyaporators.  —  Steam  Boats.  —  Electric  Light 
Machinery.'— Hydranlio  Manhmery.— Ai^Compressing  Pumps.— Befrlgerating  Machines. 
— Maohbiery  or  Destroyers.— The  Management 'of  Water-Tube  Boilers.- Begnlations  for 
Bntiy  of  Assistant  Smaneers,  B.N.— Questions'  giyan  in  EzaminationB  for  Promotion  of 


.  BJN.— Begnlatioiis  respeotlng  Board  of  Trade  Examinations  for  Engineers,  Ac 
"Tbda  TKBT  nnsFOi.  book.  .  .  .  Ixxustbaxioiis  are  of  okbat  impobtaiiob  in  a  wortc 
Of  thla  Und,  sod  it  is  satlsfaetory  to  find  that  spkhal  arxiitiom  has  been  given  ia  this 
recpaat."— JVfvinMTf'  OasetU      __^__^_________ 

FoCRTH  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged. 
With  Numeroaa  Illustrations.    Price  lOs.  6d. 

VALVES   AND   VALVE - GEARING  j 

A  Practical  Text-bock  for  the  uae  of  Engineers,  Draughtsmen,  and  Students, 
By  CHARLES  HURST,  Pbacttical  Draxtohtsman. 
PARI  I.— Steam  Engine  Valves.  I     PART  in.— Air  CompresBor  Valves  and 


Part  II.— Gas  Engine  Valves   and  Gearinff. 

Gears.  I     Part  IV.— Pump  Valves. 

*'Ma.  Hnan's  valvxs  and  VAiva-eiaaisa  will  prove  a  verj  valuable  aid,  and  tend  te  the 
pioduotion  of  Engines  of  soixvTirio  DBSies  and  ■ooKOMiCALWoBKive.  .  .  .  Will  be  larsely 
sought  after  by  Students  and  DMlgnerB.''-»Jfarii*«  Atotttur. 

*' As  a  practical  treatise  on  the  subject,  the  book  stands  without  a  T\ya,l"— Mechanical 

World.  .,===^::,=^^==:^^= 

Hints  on  Stsam  Engfno  DeMam  and  Constraotton.  By  Charles 
Hurst,  "Author  of  Valves  and  Valve  Gearing."  Second  Edition, 
Revised.  In  Paper  Boards,  8vo.,  Cloth  Back.  Illustrated.  Price 
Is.  6d.  net. 

O0KTMIT&— I.  Steam  Pipes.— II.  Valves.— 111.  Cylinders.— IV.  Air  Pumps  and  Con- 
densers.—V.  Motion  Work.— VI.  Crank  Shafts  and  Pedestals.— VII.  Valve  Gear.— VUL 
Lnbrioation.— IZ.  Miscenaneous  Details  — Ihdbz. 

'*  A  handy  volume  which  every  practical  young  engineer  sh:>uld  possess."- 2^  Modtl 

tONDOil:  CHARLES  eRIFFIN  ft  CO..  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRANd 
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Sbooitd  BDinON,  Reviied.      With  niimeroiiB  Platee  reduoad  from 
Working  Drawiagi  and  280  IlliulnbtioiiA  in  the  Text.     218. 

A     MANUAL     OF 

LOCOMOTIVE    ENGINEERINGS 

A  Praetleal  Text-Book  for  the  Use  of  Engine  Builders, 

Desifirneps  and  Draughtsmen,  Railway 

Engineers,  and  Students. 

By  WILLIAM  FRANK  PETTIQREW,  MJnst.O.E. 

With  a  Section  on  Amerioan  and  Continental  Engines. 

By  albert  F.   RAVENSHBAR,  B.Sa, 

Of  fill  HAjMty'a  PfttoDt  Office. 

OimlMiM.  —  Hlstorioy  Introdaotion,  1768-1868.  —  Modem  LooomotlYea:  Simple.  ~ 
Modern  LooomottTea :  Oomponnd.  -  Primary  OonaldentioB  in  Looomottre  Deiign.^ 
Cyltndera,  Steam  OheaU,  uid  Stafflng  Bozea.— Piatona,  Platon  Boda,  Oroaaheada,  and 
SUde  Bera.— Oonnectins  and  OoapUng  Boda— Wtieela  and  Axlea.  Axle  Bozea,  Homblocka, 
and  Bearing  Springa.--Balanoinfl:.— Valve  Gear.— Slide  Valvea  and  ValTe  Gear  Detaila— 
Framing,  Bogiea  and  Axle  Tnioka,  Badial  Axle  Bozea.—Boilera.— Smokeboz.  Blast  Pipe, 
firebox  Fittdnffa.— Boiler  Monntinra.— Tendera.- Bailway  Brakee.^Labzloation.— Oon- 
anrnption  of  FieU  Evaporation  and  Engine  fiffloienoy.— Amerioan  LooomotiTeB.— Coa- 
ttnental  Looomotivee.— Bepatra,  Banning,  laapeotlon,  and  Benewala.^Three  Appendioea. 
—Index. 

"The  work  ooRAnm  ixx  ihat  oah  bb  leamxi  from  a  book  npon  andh  a  anMeot  It 
via  at  onoe  rank  aa  tbi  stavdakd  wobx  upoh  thu  ixpokxast  sduxot/'^ Aai^tray  Ma^atim*. 


In  Large  Svo.     Fully  IlluBtrated.    8s.  6d.  net. 

LOCOMOTIVE  COMPOUNDING  AND  SUPERHEATING. 

Bt    J.    F.    GAIRNS. 

COKTBNTS.—Introdactory.— Compounding  and  Superbeating  for  Locomotivea.— A 
ClaaaiflcatioD  of  Compound  Syatema  for  Looomotlves.— The  Hiatory  and  Development  of 
the  Compound  Locomotive. ^Two-Cylinder  Non-Automatic  Syatema— Two-Cylinder 
Automatic  SyBtemB.~Other  Two-Cylinder  Syatema.— Three-Cylinder  Syatema— Vonr- 
Cylinder  Tandem  Syatema.— Four-Cylinder  Two-Urank  Syatema  (other  than  TandemX— 
Four-Cylinder  Balanced  Syatema.— Four-Cylinder  Divided  and  Balanced  Syatema.- 
Articulated  Compound  Enginea.— Triple-Expanaion  Locomotivea— Compound  Back 
Locomotivea.— Concluding  Bemarka  Concerning  Compound  Locomotivea.- The  Uae  of 
Superheated  Steam  for  Locomotivea.— Index. 

*'  A  welcome  addition  to  the  library  of  the  railway  engineer."— At^ineAnn^  Timet, 


In  Large  Svo,    Hand&omt  Cloth.     With  Plaiea  and  lUttatrtUiong,    16%, 

AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

By  WILLIAM   HENRY  OOLE,  M.Inst.O.E., 

Lftte  Deputy-Manager,  North-Weatem  Ballway,  India. 
Cofi<€n/«.— DiBciission  of  the  Term  "Light  RailwayB.''>-EDglish  Bail  ways, 
Rates,  and  Farmen.— Lulit  Railways  in  Belgium,  Franoe,  Italv,  other 
European  CSonntries,  America  and  the  Colonies,  India;.  Ireland.  ^Roaa  Trans- 
port as  an  alternative.— The  Light  Railways  Act,  1896.— The  Qnestion  of 
Gauge.— Constmction  and  Working.— Locomotives  and  Rolling-Stock.— Light 
Railwars  in  England,  Scotland,  ana  Wales.-— Appendices  and  Index. 

"  Will  remain,  for  some  time  yet  a  Stavdabd  Wokk  in  everything  relating  to  Light 
RallwiTa"— fn^iMW. 

"The  whole  aabfeot  ia  BXHAcarivsLT  and  pbaotxgai.lt  conaidered.  The  work  can  be 
cordially  recommended  aa  nfniapxwsABLB  to  thoee  whoae  duty  It  is  to  beoome  aoqoahit^ 
with  one  of  the  prime  neceaaJtiew  of  the  immediate  fatore  ''—Railwmt  OOMaJ  OattiU 
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In  Crown  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.    Fully  Ulnatrated. 

PRACTICAL  CALCULATIONS  FOR  ENGINEERS. 

By    CHARLES    E.    LARARD, 

A.M.Iiut.aS..  M.I.Mech.B..  Wh.Ezh., 
Head  of  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Department  at  the  Northampton  Inatltnte,  London,  £0. 

And    H.    a.    GOLDING,   A.MJnst.C.E. 

Contents.— SEoriON  I.— Contracted  Methods  of  Calculation.— Technical  Menaara- 
tion.— Practical  Calculation  by  Logarithms.— The  Slide  Bale  and  its  Appllcationa— 
Squared  Paper  and  its  Uses.  Section  II.— Pulleys  and  Wheels  in  Train.— Speed  Aatioa 
and  Practical  Examples.- Principle  of  Moments  Applied  to  Practical  Probre»a<^Woric 
and  Power.— Enen^  and  Speed  Fluctuations.— Transmission  of  Work  through  Machines. 
— Flriction  and  Efficiency.- Transmission  of  Power.— Shafting.— Motion  on  a  Oircle.— 
Momentum,  Acceleration,  and  Force  Action.  Section  III.— Temperature  Scales.- Units 
of  Heat.— Specific  Heat.— Heat  and  Work.— Heat  Value  of  Fuels.— Heat  Losses  in  Engine 
and  Boiler  Plant.— Properties  of  Steam.— Moisture  and  Dryness  Fraction.— Steam  and 
Fuel  Calculations.— Boiler  Efficiency.— Size  of  Boiler.— Engine  Calculations.— Power, 
Indicated  and  Brake.— Calculations  for  Dimensiona— Steam  Consumption  and  Willans 
Law.— Efficiencies,  Comparative  Costs  of  Power  Production.— Commercial  Efficiency. 
Section  IV.— The  Commercial  side  of  Engineering.— Calculation  of  Weights.- Dirlslon 
of  Costs,  Material  and  Labour,  Shop  Charges  and  Establishment  Chargea— Estimates.— 
Profit.— Use  of  Squared  Paper  in  the  Estimating  Department  and  to  the  General 
Management. 


Sixth  Edition.     Folio,  strongly  half>boimd,  ais. 

TRAVERSE     TiLBI^ES: 

Computed  to  Four  Places  of  Decimals  for  every  Minute  of  Ansrle 

up  to  100  of  Distance. 

For  the  Use  of  Surveyors  and  Engineers. 

By    RICHARD    LLOYD    GURDEN, 
Anthorised  Surveyor  for  the  Governments  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria. 

*«*  /cashed  tffUh  the  ConcurreHCi  4/  the  Surveyors- Gtneral  for  New  South 
Walts  (Md  Victoria. 

*'  Those  who  haye  e3q>erienoe  m  exact  SuKVXV-woax  will  best  know  liow  to  appredato 
the  enonaous  amount  of  labour  represented  by  this  valuable  book.  The  computations 
enable  the  user  to  ascertain  the  sines  and  cosines  for  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  to  within 
half  an  inch,  and  this  by  aarxxaMca  to  but  Onb  Tablb.  in  place  of  the  usual  Fifteen 
minute  computations  required.  Thu  alone  is  evidence  of  the  awnttfance  «4uch  thsTaUei 
ensure  to  every  user,  and  as  every  Surveyor  in  active  practice  has  felt  the  want  of  audi 
auistance  raw  knowing  or  thsik  publication  will  rxmain  without  thbm." 
—Engineer 

Strongly  Bound  in  Super  Royal  8vo.      Cloth  Boards.      7s.  6d.  net. 


For  Calculating  Wages  on  the  Bonus  or  Premium  Systems. 

For  Engineering,  Teohnioat  and  Allied  Trades, 

By   henry   A.   GOLDING,   A.M.I nst.M.E., 

Technical  Assistant  to  Messrs.  Bryan  Donkln  and  Clench,  Ltd.,  and  Assistant  Lactorer 
In  Mechanical  Engineerinff  at  the  Northampton  Institute,  London.  S.G. 

"Cannot  fail  to  prove  practically  serviceable  to  those  for  whom  they  have  been 
designed.  ''—Seottman. 
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Second  Edition.     Large  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth.    With 
lUoBtratioiiB,  Tables,  &c.    2l8.  net. 

Lubrication  &  Lubricants: 

A  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Praetlce  of  Lubrication,  and  on  the 
Nature,  Properties,  and  Testing  of  Lubricants. 

BT  AITD 

LEONARD  ABOHBUTT,  F.I.O.,  F.C.8.,  B.  M.  DEELEY,  ILLMeoh.E.,  F.G.S., 

Chemist  to  the  Mid.  By.  Co.  Chief  Loco.  Saper.,  Mid.  By.  Co. 

COHTBWCBL— L  Friction  of  Bolids.— IL  Uqold  FriotloQ  or  Yiscority.  and  FUitlc 
MotfoQ.— in.  Saperiloial  Tanaion.— IT.  The  Tlieoiy  of  Labrioation.— V.  Lnbilcanta. 
tlieir  Soarcaa,  Preparatioo,  and  Propertlea.— VL  FlurBical  Propertlea  and  Metkoda  of 
Ixaaiination  of  Labricaata.— VU.  Ciieniical  Propartiea  and  Methoda  of  BrawitnaliiMi 
of  Labirioanta.— TIIL  The  STatematlo  Teating  of  Lubricaata  by  PbvBical  and  Chemical 
ICethoda.— IX.  Tha  Meohanioal  Teatlog  of  Labricanta.-~X.  The  Dealgn  and  Lubrieation 
of  Bearinga—XL  The  Lubrication  of  Macfaineiy.— Imdbx. 

"  Gontalna  practically  all  that  is  khown  on  the  aabject.  Deaenrea  the  careful 
■tfeentloD  of  all  Bngineera."— iZaiZfiwy  Official  Gazette, 


FotTRTH  Edition.     Very/uUff  nUutrated,    (^ath,  4s,  M. 

STEAM  -  BOILERSs 

THBIB   DEFECTS,    ICANAaElGBNT,    AND    OONBTBUOTIOK, 

Bt  r  d.  munro. 

CAi^  Bngineer  of  the  Soottitk  Boiler  Intunnee  and  Bngine  Intpeeticn  Company . 

GiKBRAL  CoNTBNTS.— I.  ExFLoaiONS  caused  (x)  by  Orerheatmg  of  PUies^(e>  By 
DefectiY«  and  Overloaded  Safety  Valves— (3)  By  Corrosion,  laternal  or  Extenial-HU)  By 
Defective  Design  and  Coastruction  (Unsupported  Flue  Tubes ;  Unstrengthened  Manholea ; 
Defective  Staying ;  Strength  of  Rivetted  Joints ;  Factor  of  Safet>'^)— II.  Construction  op 
Vkktical  Boilbkb:  Shells — Crown  Plates  and  Uptake  Tubes — Man-Holes,  Mud-Holes, 
and  Fire-Holes— Fffeboxes—Mountinss  —  Management  — Cleaning— Table  of  Bursting 
Pressures  of  Steel  Boilers — ^Tabie  of  Kivetted  Joints — Specifications  and  Drawings  of 
Lancashire  Boiler  for  Working  Pressures  (a)  80  lbs. ;  (3)  eoo  ws.  per  sqtuue  inch  respecuvely. 

'*  A  valuable  companion  for  workmen  and  engineers  engaged  about  Steam  Boilers,  ought 
to  be  carefully  studied,  and  always  at  hand."— C^/^.  Guardian. 


Br  THE  SAME  Author. 

KITCHEN    BOILER    EXPLOSIONS:    Why 

they  Occur,  and  How  to  Prevent  their  Occurrence.    A  Practical  Handbook 
based  on  Actual  Experiment.     With  Diagram  and  Coloured  Plate.     3s. 


In  Crown  %vo.   Cloth,     Fully  lUtistrated,     55.  net, 

EMERY   GRINDING    MACHINERY. 

A  Tezt-Boolc  of  Workshop  Praetiee  In  General  Tool  Grinding,  and  the 
Desiflrn*  Construetlon,  and  AppIleaUon  of  the  Maehines  Employed. 

By  R.  B.  HODGSON,  A.M. Inst. Mech.E. 

Introduction.— Tool  Grinding. — Emery  Wheals.— Mounting  Emery  Wheels. 
— Emery  Rings  and  Cylinders.  —  Conditions  to  Ensare  Efficient  Working. — 
Leading  Types  of  Machines.— Concave  and  Convex  Grinding.— Cup  and  Cone 
Machines.  —  Multiple  Grinding.  —  "Guest"  Universal  and  Cutter  Grinding 
Machines. —Ward  Universal  Cutter  Grinder.  —  Press. — Tool  Grinding.— Lathe 
Centre  Grinder.- Polishing.- Index. 

*'  Eminently  nractical  .  .  .  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  users  of  this  dass  <A 
machinery,  and  to  meet  with  careful  perusal." — Chem.  Trade  J  ottmal, 
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In  Three  Parts.    Crown  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth.    Ver>-  Fully  Illustrated. 

MOTOR-CAR  MECHANISM  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

By  W.   POYNTER  ADAMS,  M.Inst.KE. 

xisr  a?Ia:I^E:E3  dp^i^ts. 

Part  L— The  Petrol  Car.    Part  XL— The  Electrieal  Car. 
Part  ni.— The  Steam  Car. 


PART  L--THE  PETROL  OAR.    5^-  net 

Second  Edition.    With  important  new  Api>endix,  illustrating  and  defining  parts 
of  actual  cars  in  use. 

Contents— Section  I.— The  Mechanism  op  the  Petrol  Car.— 
The  Engine. --The  Enj^ne  Accessories.— Electrieal  Ignition  and  Accessories. 
--Mnltiple  Cylinder  Engines.— The  Petrol.— The  Chassis  and  Driring  Gear. 
— Section  II.— The  Management  of  the  Petrol  Car.— The  Engine.— 
The  Eneijie  Accessories. — Electrical  Ignition. — The  Chassis  and  Driving 
Gear.— General  Management — Appendix. — Glossary. — Index. 

"Should  be  carefuUf  studied  hy  those  who  have  anytliiqg  to  do  with  motors."— .<4tr/^ 
mobile  and  Carriagt  Builder^  ftmrnal. 


In  Large  81^.     Handsome  Cloth.     Very  Fully  Illustrated.    18s.  net. 
A     MANUAL     OF 

PETROL  MOTORS  AND  MOTOR-CARS. 

Com  prising  the  Designing,  ConstruGtion*  and  World ng  of  Petrol  Motors. 
By    F.    STRICKLAND. 

Oeneral  COHTfiNTB.— Part  I.:  BNaiMBS.— Historical.— Power  Bequlred.— General 
Arrangement  of  Engines.— Ignition.— Carburettora.— Cylinders,  Pistons,  Valves,  Ac- 
Crank  Shafts,  Crank  Chambers,  Cams,  Runners,  Guides,  «tc,  — Pumps.- Flywheels.— 
Pipe  Arrangements.— Silencers.— Engine  Control,  Balancing.— Motor  Cycle  Engines.— 
Marine  Motors.— Two-Cycle  Motors.- Paraffin  Carburettors.— Gas  Pioneers.  PART 
n.:  Cars.— General  Arrangements  —Clutches— Twuismlaslon.—  Dltferential  Gears.— 
Universal  Joints.— Axles.  —  Springs.  —  Radius  Rods.  —  Brakes.  —  Wheels.  —  Framee.  — 
Steering  Gear.  —  Radiator.  —  Stem,  Mudguards,  Bonnets,  Ac.  —  Lubrication.  —  Ball 
Bearings.— Bodies.— Factors  of  Safetj.— Calculations  of  Stresses.— Special  Change  Speed 
Gears.— Special  Cars.— Commercial  vehicles.— Racing  Cars.— Isdex. 

"Thoroughly  practical  aud  sclentlflc.  ...  We  have  pleasure  In  recommending  It  to  all." 
—Medianieal  E^giMtr. 


Just  Published.     In  Large  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth.    Very  Fully 
Illiutraled  by  Plates  and  Diagrams.     lOs.  6d.  net. 

THE    PROBLEM    OP    FLIGHT. 

By    HERBERT   CHATLEY,   B.Sc.(Eng.),    London, 

Lectorer  in  Applied  Meohanlce,  Portsmouth  Technical  lasUtate. 

G«inKKT&— The  Problem  of  Flight  — The  Helix.— The  ASroplaoe.—The  Aviplane.— 
Dirkrlble  BtOoooB.— Form  and  Fittings  of  the  Airship.— Appskdicss  {,Tke  PottibilUp  of 
Flight,  Weighi,  A  Flexible  Wing,  Iheory  of  Balance,  Bibliography).— Ivdkx. 
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WOBK8    BY 
ANDREW  JAMIESON,  M.INST.CE.,  M.I.E.E^  F.R.aE., 

Pormtrly  Preftuar  ^ EUctric«U EnguutriMVi  TJu  Glat,  and  W.  0/Scoi.  Ttck,  C«ff. 

PROFESSOR  JAMIEBOH'S  ADVAHCED  TEXT-BOOKS. 

In  Uurgt  C9VWH  8m.    FMljf  lUusiraUtL 

STEAM  AND  STEAM-ENGINES,  INCLUDING  TURBINES 

AND  BOILERS.     For  the  Use  of  Engineers  and  for  Students  preparing 
for  Examinationi.    With  800  pp.,  over  400  lUustrations,  1 1  Plates,  many 
B.  of  E.,  C.  and  G.,  Qaestions  and  Answers,  and  all  Inst  C.E.  Exams, 
on  Theory  of  Heat  Engines,    Fifteenth  Edition,  Revised.    los.  6d. 
*'  Tbe  Bbst  Book  yet  published  for  the  use  of  Students."— ^«vifiMirr. 

APPLIED  MECHANICS  ft  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 

Inchiding  All  the  Inst.  C,E,  Exams,  in  (i)  Applied  Mechanics; 
(2)  Strength  and  Elasticity  of  Materials;  (3a)  Theory  of  Structures; 
(ii)  Theory  of  Machines ;  Hvdraulics.  Also  B.  of  E. ;  C.  and  G.  Questions. 
Vol.  I. — Comprising  568  pages,  500  Illustrations,  and  Questions: 
Part  I.,  The  Principle  of  Work  and  its  Applies tions;  Part  II.:  Friction, 
Lubrication  of  Bearing,  &c ;  Different  kinds  of  Gearing  and  their  Appli- 
cations to  Workshop  Tools,  &c.     Fifth  Edition.    8s.  6d. 

"  Fully  '  maintains  the  repuUtaon  of  the  Author."— /'mc/.  Engimttr. 

VoL  II. — Comprising  Parts  III.  to  VI.,  with  over  800  pages,  371  Illus- 
trations ;  Motion  and  Energy,  Theory  of  Structures  or  Graphic  Statics ; 
Strength    and    Elasticity   of    Materials  ;     Hydraulics    and    Hydraulic 
Machinery.    Fifth  Edition.     12s.  6d. 
*'  Wkll  and  luodlv  waiTrBN.**— 7*A^  Engiiuer. 

*»*  Sack  cfike  aiev0  vehtmut  is  c9mpUU  m  itsti/,  ami  $old  $e^raUiy, 


PROFESSOB  JAMIESON'S  INTBODUCTOBT  MANUALS 
Cmm  8w.     With  lUuttratimu  and  Exawdnathm  Paptru 

STEAM    AND    THE    STEAM-ENGINE   (Elementary 

Manual  of).    For  First- Year  Students,  forming  an  Introduction  to  the 
Author's  larger  Work.    Eleventh  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  3/6. 
"  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  kvbrv  engineerinK  apprentioe.**— /*nKlK»/  Rngnutr. 

MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITT  (Praetieal  Elementary 

Manual  of).    For  First- Year  Students.    With  Stud.  Inst.  C.  E.  and  B.  of  E. 
Exam.  Questions.     Seventh  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    3/6. 
"  A  thokougklv  TRVSTWoaTHv  Text-book.    Practical  and  dear."— JVa/«ry. 

APPLIED    MECHANICS    (Elementary   Manual  oO. 

For  First-Year  Students.     WithB.  of  E.,C.andG. ;  and  Stud.  Inst.  CE. 
Questions.    Seventh  Edition,  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged.    3/6. 
**  'i*he  woric  has  vrkt  higk  qualittbs,  which  may  be  oondensed  into  the  one  wofd 
•  CLHAR.'  ^—ScimcM  €md  A  ri. 


A  POCKET-BOOK  of  ELECTRICAL  RULES  and  TABLES. 

For  the  Use  of  Electricians  and  Engineers.  By  John  Monro,  C.E., 
and  Prof.  Jamieson.  Pocket  Sise.  Leather,  8s.  6d.  Eighteenth 
Edition. [See  p.  48. 
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WORKS  BT  W.  I  MiCQUORN  RANKIHE,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

ThoPOU«rlily  Revised  by  VI,  J.  MILiLiAR,  O.E. 


A  MANUAL  OF  APPLIED  MECHANICS :  Comprising  the 
PrinoipleB  of  Statics  and  Ginematios,  and  Theory  of  StniotaraB, 
MechimiBm,  and  Maohines.  With  Numerona  Diagrams.  Crown  8to, 
Cloth.    Sbyentbknth  Edition.    128.  6d. 


A  MANUAL  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING:  Comprising  Engin 
eering  Snryeys,  Earthwork,  Fonndationay  Masonry,  Carpentry,  Metal 
Work,  Roads,  Bailways,  Oftnals,  Rivers,  Waterworks,  Harbours,  &c. 
With  Nmneroos  Tables  and  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  Cloth. 
Twxnty-Thibd  Edition.    16s. 


A  MANUAL  OF  MACHINERY  AND  MILLWORK:   Com- 

prising  the  Geometry,  Motions,  Work,  Strength,  Constraotion,  and 
Obieots  of  Machines,  &o.  With  nearly  800  Dlostrations.  Qroim 
Svo,  Cloth.    Seyxnth  Edition.    12s.  6d. 


A    MANUAL    OF    THE    STEAM-ENGINE   AND   OTHER 

PRIME  MOVERS.  With  a  Section  on  Gas,  Oil,  and  Aib 
Engines,  by  Bbtan  Donkin,  M.Inst. C.£.  With  Folding  Plates 
and  Nomerons  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  Cloth.  Sixteenth 
Edition    12s.  6d. 

USEFUL  RULES  AND  TABLES :  For  Architects,  Builders, 
Engineers,  Founders,  Mechanics,  Shipbuilders,  Surveyors,  &c.  With 
Appendix  for  the  use  of  Elbotbioal  ENaiNSBB^.  By  Professor 
Jamibson,  M.Inst.  O.E.,  M.I.E.E.    Seventh  Edition.    10b.  6d. 

A  MECHANICAL  TEXT -BOOK:  A  Practical  and  Simple 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Mechanics.  By  Professor  Rankine 
and  E.  F.  Baubbb,  C.E.  With  Numerous  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo,  doth.    FiiTH  Edition.    9s. 


•  •  < 


,*  Th»  "tfaauncAL  Tkzx^Book"  was  ditigmd  fty  Profemor  R^SKon  m  m  Imtbo- 
Ducnov  to  the  abovi  Strits  of  MmmaU, 


MISCELLANEOUS  SCIENTIFIC  PAPERS.  Part  I.  Tempera- 
ture,  Elasticity,  and  Expansion  of  V^apours,  Liquids,  and  l&lids. 
Part  11.  Energy  and  its  Transformations.  Part  m.  Wave-Forms, 
Propulsion  of  Vessds,  &c.  With  Memoir  by  Professor  Tait,  BIA. 
Wi&  fine  Portrait  on  Steel,  Plates,  and  Diagrams.  Royal  Svo. 
doth.    31s.  6d. 

**NoiaoreeiidiiriiicMenorialorPiofBnor  Rankine  ooald  be  deviMd  than  the  pabKai- 
lion  of  thew  papen  in  an  acoeanble  fimn.  .  .  .  The  Collection  is  most  valnaUe  on 
account  of  the  nature  of  his  discoveries,  and  the  beauty  and  completeness  of  his  aaaliras.'' 

IDNOON:  GHABIES  GRIFFIH  ft  CO..  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET.  8TRARD 


36  CHARLES  QRIFFIN  db  GO.' 8  PUBLICATIONS, 

Third  Edition,   Thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged.     With  60  PkUes  and 
Numerous  Illustrations.    Handsome  Cloth.    345. 

HYDRAULIC   POWER 

AND 

HYDRAULIC  MACHINERY. 

BT 

HENRY    ROBINSON,    M.    iNST.   C.E,   F.aS, 

FBLLOW  OV  mXKi%  COLtaOB,  LONDON ;  »KOV.  BMBRITV8  OF  OTIL  mGINBBONG, 
kino's  COLLNGB,  BTC,  KTC 

Contents  —Discharge  throoEh  Orifices.— Flow  of  Water  throufh  Pipes.— Accttmulatora. 
—Presses  and  Lifts. —  Hoists. — Rams. — Hydraulic  £ngines.*^PttiimiBg  fingiaes. — Capstans. 
—  Traversers.  —Jacks.  —  Weighing  Machines.  —  Riveters  and  Shop  Tools.  —  Punching. 
Shearing,  and  Flanging  Machines.— Cranes.  — Coal  Discharging  Machines.— Drills  and 
.Cutters. — Pile  Drivers,  Excavators,  ftc— Hydraulic  Machinery  applied  to  BridESS^  Dock 
Gates,  Wheels  and  Turbines.— Shields.  —  Various  Systems  and  Power  Installattons  — 
Meters,  ftc— Indsx. 

"The  standard  work  on  the  application  of  water  power." — Castitiri  Magasine. 


Second  £!dition,  OrtaUy  Enlarged.     With  FromtUpieeet  atv&roU 
PUUes,  ctnd  over  260  lUustraiunu.    2ls.  net, 

THE  PSnCIPLES  AHD  COHSTRUCTIOH  OF 

PUMPING  MACHINERY 

(STEAM  AND  WATER  PRESSURE). 

With  Praotioal  Illnstrfttionfl  of  Engines  and  Pumps  applied  to  Mining, 

Town  Water  Supply,  Drainage  of  Lands,  ftc.,  also  Boonoikiy 

and  Bfficiency  Trials  of  Pumping  Machinery. 

By    henry    DAVET, 

Membsr  of  the  Instltation  of  CItII  BngineerR,  Member  of  the  Instftatloii  of 
Meohanic&l  Engineers,  F.O.8.,  Ao. 

Contents  — Early  History  of  Pumping  Engines — Steam  Pumping  Engines — 
Pumps  and  Pmnp  Valves^-Qeneral  Prinomles  of  Non-RotatiTe  Pompiiig 
Engines— The  Coniish  Engine,  Simple  and  Compound— Types  of  Mining 
Engines— Pit  Work— Shaft  Sinking— Hydraulic  Transmission  of  Power  in 
Mines— Electric  TransmisBion  of  Power — Valve  Gears  of  Pumping  ESngines 
—  Water  PreMure  Pumping  Engines  —  Water  Works  Bhigines-- Pumping 
Engine  Economy  and  Tnals  of  Innnping  Bd[achinery— Centrifugal  and  other 
Low-Lift  Pumps— Hydraulic  Bams,  Pumping  Mains,  fta^lEDSx. 

"By  ihe  *oiie  English  Engloeer  who  probably  knows  more  about  Pomplog  Uaohlnery 
than  A»T  onoa.*  ...  A  voum  ssooBDrao  thk  ftB8ui.T8  or  LOwe  ■zpbbbhcb  avd 
•TODT.*'— 9^  Sngtuter. 

"*  Undoubtedly  TBS  bkst  ajtd  most  pBAonaix  trsatisx  on  Pumping  Machinery  isat  bas 
rsx  Buii  ruausBMa>.''— Mining  Journal. 

•JINDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET.  8TRAHD 
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At  Press.     In  Lar^e  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     Profusely  Ulnstrated. 

In  Two  Volumes,  Each  Complete  in  itself,  and 

Sold  Separately. 

AND 

CONSTRUCTION    OF   SHIPS. 

By  JOHN   HARVARD   BILES,  M.Inst.N.A., 

Professor  of  Naval  Architecture  in  Glatgow  University. 

Contents  of  Voluxb  I. —Part  I. :  General  Considorations.— Methods  of  Determin- 
ation of  the  Volume  and  Centre  of  Gravity  of  a  known  BoIkL  —  Graphic  Rnlea  for 
Integration.— Volumes  and  Centre  of  Gravity  of  Volumes.— Delineation  and  Descriptive 
Geometry  of  a  Ship's  Form.— Description  and  Instonces  of  Ship's  Forms.— Description 
of  Types  of  Ships.  Part  II. :  Calculation  of  Displacement,  Centre  of  Buoyancy  and 
Areas.— Metocentres.— Trim.— CoefBcients  and  Standardising.— Results  of  Ship  Calcula- 
tions.- Instruments  Used  to  Determine  Areas,  Moments,  and  Moments  of  Inertia  of 
Plane  Curves.— Cargo  Capacities —EfFecU  on  Dranis^t,  Trim,  and  Initial  Stability  due 
toFloodingCompartments.— Tonnage.  — Freeboard.— Launching.— Application  of  the 
Integraph  to  Ship  Calculations.— Straining  due  to  Unequal  Longitudinal  Distribution 
of  Weight  and  Buoyancy.— Consideration  of  Stresses  in  a  Girder.— Application  of  Stress 
Formula;  to  the  Section  of  a  Ship.— Shearing  Forces  and  Bending  Moments  on  a  Ship 
amongst  Waves.— Stresses  on  the  Stnictiu-e  when  Inclined  to  the  Upright  or  to  the 
Line  of  Advance  of  the  Waves.  —  Distribution  of  Pressure  on  the  Keel  Blocks  of  a 
Vessel  toi  Dry  Dock.— Consideration  of  Compression  In  Ship  Structure. 


BY    PROFESSOR    BILES. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  MARINE  STEAM  TURBINL 

With  181  llluatrationB.     Price  68.  net 
See  page  28. 


Itofoi  8vo,  HtuMisome  Cloth.    With  numerout  lllustrathna  and  Tabiea,    28a. 

THE   STABILITY  OF   SHIPS. 

BY 

SIR  EDWARD  J.  REED,  K.C.B.,  F.RS.,  M.P., 

anavT  or  tkb  impksial  ososaa  of  st.  stakilaus  or  Russia;  fbamcis  josbpm  or 

austbia;  midjidib  or  turksy;  amd  rising  sun  or  jafan;  ▼xo- 

ramoBNT  or  thb  msTrrurxoN  or  natal  architbcts. 

'*  Sir  Sdward  Rbbi/s  '  SrABiLrrv  or  Shits  '  is  invaluablb.  The  Naval  ABCsrracT 
win  find  bfooght  together  and  readv  to  his  hand,  a  moss  of  infonnation  which  he  would  ochar* 
wise  havia  to  seek  in  aa  almost  endfeas  variety  of  pahOcataaoB,  and  sooie  of  iririch  ba  wtrnM 
posdUy  not  be  able  to  obtain  at  all  dsswhere."— AAmmmhIi^ 

LDMDON:  CHARLES  flRIFFIN  ft  GO^  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET.  STRANG 


3S  OHAMLJSS  GRIFFIN  S  00.*8  PUBUOATIOl^&. 

WOBKS     BY     THOMAS     WALTON, 
NAVAL    ARGHITBCT. 


Third  Edition.     lUastrated  with  Plates,  Numerous  Diagrams,  and 
Figures  in  the  Text.     1 8s.  net 

STEEL    SHIPS! 

THEIR    CONSTBUCTIOir    AND    MAINTENANOB. 

A  ManucU  for  ShipbuUdera,  Ship  Superintendents,  Students, 
and  Marine  Engineers. 

By  THOMAS  WALTON,  Naval  Architect, 

AUTHOR  OP    "know    YOUK   OWN    SHIP." 

GoNTENTB.— I.  Mumfactare  of  Cast  Iron,  Wrought  Iron,  and  Steel.— Com- 
positioH  of  Iron  and  Steel,  Quality,  Strengtn,  Tests,  &o.  II.  Classification  of 
Steel  Ships.  III.  OonsidcrationB  in  waking  choice  of  Type  of  Vessel — ^Framins 
of  Ships.  IV.  Strains  experienced  by  Shiiw. — Methods  of  Computing  and 
Comparing  Strengths  of  Ships.  V.  Construction  of  Ships.— Alternative  Modes 
of  Construction. — Types  of  Vessels. — Turret,  Self  Trimming,  and  Trunk 
Steamers,  ftc. — ^Rivets  and  Rivetting,  Workmanship.  VI.  Pumping  Arrange- 
ments. Vn.  Maintenance.— Prevention  of  Deterioration  in  the  Hulls  of 
Ships.— -Cement,  Paint,  ftc— Iwdbt- 

^*8o  thorooffh  and  weU  written  ia  every  chapter  in  the  book  that  it  is  difflonlt  to 
'•■         ^  ■  '      -      *  —     ^     ,  the  work 


aov  of  them  aa  being  worthy  of  •zceptional  praise.     Altogether,  the  work  la  ezoellent,  and 
wiU  prove  of  great  ralae  lo  those  for  whom  it  is  intended. —2VM  Efigi 


At  Press.    In  Handsome  Cloth.     Very  fully  Illustrated. 

PRESENT-DAY  SHIPBUILDING. 

For  Siiipyard  Students,  Ships^  Officers,  and  Engineers. 

By  THOS.  WALTON, 

Author  of  "Know  Your  Own  Ship" 

Genkbai*  Contents.— Classification.  —Materials  used  in  Shiphaildin^.— 
Alternative  Modes  of  Construction. — Details  of  Constrnotion. — Frammg, 
Plating,  Rivetting,  Stem  Frames,  Twin-Screw  Arrangements,  Water 
Ballast  Arrangements,  Loading  and  Discharging  Gear,  &c. — ^Types  of 
Vessels,  including  Atlantic  Liners,  Cargo  Steamers,  Oil  carrying  Steamers, 
Turret  and  other  Self  Trimming  Steamers,  kc. — Index. 


Ninth  Edition.     Illustrated.     Handsome  Cloth,  Crown  8vo,    7s.  6d. 

The  Chapters  on  Tonnage  and  Freeboard  have  been  brought  thoroughly 
up  to  date,  and  embody  the  latest  (1906)  Board  of  Trade  Regulations  on 
these  suhJeets. 

KNOW   YOUR   OWN    SHIP. 

By  THOMAS  WALTON,  Naval  Architect. 

Speciaiiy  arranged  to  suit  tiie  requirements  of  Ships*  Officers,  Shipowners 
Superintendents,  Draughtsmen,  Engineers,  and  Others, 

CONTBKTS.  —  Displacement  and  Deadweight.  —  Moments.  —  Buoyancy.  —  Strain.  — 
Structure.  —  Stability.  —  Kolling.  —  Ballasting.  —  Loading.— Shifting  Cargoes.— Effect  of 
Admiaaion  of  Water  into  Ship.— Trim  Tonnage.— Freeboard  (Load-Une)i--CalculationB.— 
Set  of  Calculations  from  Actual  Drawings.— IHDE3L 

"  The  work  ii  of  the  highest  Talue,  and  all  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  should  make  them- 
selres  acquainted  with  Hr-Ship^mg  Wcfid  (on  the  new  edition). 

lOHDON:  CHARLES  GltlFflN  ft  CO..  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND. 
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GRIFFIN'S    NAUTICAL    SERIES. 

Editkd    by    £DW.    BLAOKMORE, 

ICMtor  Mariner,  First  OIam  Trinity  Hooae  Certlfloate,  Amoo.  Init.  K.A. ; 

ASD  WtaRBI,  XAISLT,  \fj  8AIL0B8  fOT  SlILOM 


••THD  ADIORABU  81RIK."--i\lirptey.  "A  TIBT  mnfDL  nKOB."— iTalllW. 

'•Byibt  Bbip  ■honld  hste  the  WHOU  Bnon  m  a  KmBnroi  LmsiET.    HAa»- 


The  British  Mercantile  Marine :  An  Historical  fiketoh  of  it*  Riae 

and  Derelopment.   By  the  Xdisor,  Caul  Blaokmobb.   Be.  6d. 

"  Captain  Blackmore  •  splbkdzd  book  .  .  .  contain*  paragraph!  on  eyery  point 
off  Interwt  to  the  Merchant  Marine.  The  24S  pages  of  thU  book  are  CHB  xoer  TALU- 
ABUI  to  the  sea  captain  that  have  BVBB  been  ooMFiUD/'--jr«fdka0i<  SfTvioe  liMJMe. 


Elementavy  Seamansllip.    By  D.  Wilbon-Babkbr,  Master  Mariner, 
r.S.S.S.,  r.K.G.S.    with  nnmeroos  Plates,  two  In  Colours,  and  jnrontlspleoa. 
FoVBXH  JBDmoH,  Thoroughly  Bevlsed.    With  additional  Illustrations.    6s. 
•«This  ADm&ABLB  MABT7AXI,  by  CAFT.  Whsob  Babkbb,  of  the  '  Worcester,'  seems 

to  us  FBRIBOTLT  DlBiaHBD."— ileAefktIMII. 


Know  Tour  Own  Ship :  A  Simple  Explanation  of  the  Stability,  Om- 
stmotion,  Tonnage,  and  Reeboard  of  Ships.    By  TB06.  WALfOB,  Haral  Arohlteot. 
FnrTH  BDinoM.   7s.  6d. 
"  Mb.  Waltob's  book  wiU  be  found  tbbt  bsbvul."— r*e  Ai^iMsr. 


Navigation :  Theoretical  and  Praetieal.     By  D.  Wilson-Babkbe 

and  William  ALLnrGHAX.  Sboobd  Bditioh,  SeTised.  8s.  ed. 
••PBBCIBBLT  the  kind  of  work  required  for  the  New  Certificates  of  eomptteoof. 
Oudldates  wUl  find  it  ibtaluablb."— DtmdM  AdverHtur, 


Marine   Meteorology:   For   Officers   of    the  Merohant  Navy.      Bt 
WiLLiAB  ALLiBaHAxrivst  Class  Honours,  Navigation,  Bdence  and  Art  D^partmeni 
With  Illustrations  and  Maps,  and  faetimde  reproduction  of  log  page.    7s.  Qd. 
"  <|oite  the  bbbi  publioatiob  on  this  subject."— lO^^ypin^  OautU. 

Latitnde  and  Longitnde :  How  to  find  them.    By  W.  J.  Millab, 

CK.    Sboohb  BDmoH,  Beyised.    St. 

i«  Cannot  but  prove  an  acquisition  to  those  studying  Navigation."— Jforins  Bnginsmr. 

Praetieal  MeehaniOS:  Applied  to  the  requirements  of  tlie  Sailor. 
By  IHOS.  MAOBBHsa,  Master  llarlner,  F.S.A.6.  SBOOBD IBRIOB,  ]ft«vlsed.  8b.  0d. 
'*  Will  wobth  the  money  .    .    .  ixoibdiiiqlt  mKLnvL.''SKippinff  World, 

Trigonometry :  For  the  Young  Sailor,  fta    By  Rich.  0.  Book,  of  the 

Obames  Nautical  Training  College,  H.M.8.  "  Worcester."    THIRD  BDmoB,  Bevlsed . 
Price8s.6d.  ^^ 

'     *'  This  BMUIBIULT  PRAonoAL  and  reliable  volume."— SAoolmasCsr. 

Praetieal  Algebra.     By  Rich.  C.  Buck.    Companion  Volume  to  the 
above,  forSaflors  and  others.    Sboond  Edition,  Revised.   Price  8s.  ed. 
'*  It  is  JT78T  IHB  book  for  the  young  sailor  mindful  of  progress."— JfottCiool  MogoMimiB. 

The  Legal  Duties  of  Shipmasters.    By  Bbnkdict  Wm.  Oinsbubo, 

M.A.,  lJi.D.,  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Northern  Circuit;  Banlsterat-Law.    SBOOBD 

BDinoN,  Thoroughly  Bevlsed  and  Enlarged.    Price  4s.  6d. 

"  IHTALVABLB  to  msstcrs.    ...    We  can  fully  recommend  It  '-^Skipping  GwetU. 

A  Medleal  and  Sorgieal  Help  for  Shipmasters.   Including  Flrtt 

^^  ^i.^  ^y_!r¥-  JOHHBOB  Smith,  r.ILCa,  Principal  Medical  OffloerT&amen's 
Hospital,  Greenwich.    Thibd  Edition,  Thoroughly  Bevlsed.    (Is. 

"  SOUBD,  JUDIOIOOT,  BBALLT  HBLPFUL."- Tfcg  Xanort. 

LOHDOH:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  ft  CO..  LIIIITEO,  EXETER  STREET,  8TRAHD. 


40  0HARLB8  GRlFFIJf  S  00.*a  PUBLIOATIONS. 

QBimvra  nautical  series. 

Iwtrodftetory  Volume.    Prie$  S$.  6d. 

British  Mercantile  Marine. 

Bt  EDWARD   6LA.CKM0BE, 

MASTBft  MAKINBK;  A3S0CIATS  OP  THS  DfSTmJTIOM  OP  NAVAL  ABCHXTBCTSS 
MBMBBR  OP  TRB  INSnTUTTON  OP  SNGIMBBItS  AMD  SHtPBVIlDttS 

m  acoiukMD:  BDITO&  OP  duppors  **icAvncAz.  flBMBf;" 

GnsKAL  Oosmmi.— HmroBiOAL  t  Ffom  Buly  Tim«  to  1486— ^c«mm 
andtt  Henry  VIII.— To  Death  of  BCavy^Duiiig  EluabeOk't  Beign— t^  to 
fhe  Beign  of  WilliMn  in.— The  18th  «nd  19kh  Ccntnrieg  Tartitolieft  oi 
TBiMnfaatiomi  —  Blse  and  Prognti  of  Stoam  PMnmlnoii  — -  Derelopiiieat  of 
Wf  Trade-Shipping  Legialatbn.  1862  to  1875— *' Loekdej  Han*^  OtM- 
Shipmaston*  Sodetiee— Loading  of  Shipe— Shiinnng  Legislation,  1884  to  1894— 
Btetutioi  of  Shipping  Thx  PiBSOinaL :  Shipowner*— Offioen—Mannei*— 
Dotiee  and  Present  Podtion.  Eduoa.tiof  :  A  Seaman's  Education  i  whal  H 
ihoiild  be— Present  Means  of  Education— Hints.  DisapLnn  ahd  Duty— 
Postsoript— The  Serious  Decrease  in  the  Xmnber  of  British  Seamen,  ft  Miitter 
I  the  Attention  of  the  Nation. 

•Bd  Isnauonra   .    .    .    may  be  reed  wm  nant  aad  avJonoHt.**- 

'''XvBiT  BBAPOK  of  fhs  sttMeol  Is  dealt  with  ia  a  way  whieh  shows  that  tke  writer 
*  knows  the  ropes'  *ffflrtf  ^**-f ly. "— feof  mniM. 

"This  ADHiBABLB  book  .  .  .  ^uD  wIth  esefol  lafonaafioB—ghoald  be  ta  the 
haade  of  every  Bailor.**— ITcil^re  M<>ming  Ntm. 


FouBTH  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised.     With  AdcUtianal 
lUustraUone,    Price  6$. 


JBL    BKJLBTUJ 

ELEMENTARY    SEAMANSHIP. 

n 

D.  WIL80N-BABKBR,  Mastbb  Mashtbr;  F.B.aB.»  F.B.O.S.,l(0.,  fto. 

TOVHGBR  BBOTHU  OW  TBI  SBIHIVT  HOmi 

^th  Frontispleoe,  Nnmerons  Plates  (Two  In  Goloun),  and  lUustrfttiona 
in  the  Text. 

G-BNXRAL  OOBTBHTS.— The  Building  of  a  Ship;  Parts  of  Hull,  Masts, 
fta— Bopea,  Knots.  Splicing,  &c.  —  Gear,  Lead  and  Log,  kc  —  Bigging, 
Anchors— Sailmakmg— The  Sails,  &o. —Handling  of  Boats  nnder  Sail  — 
Stenals  and  Signallin^Bnle  of  the  Boad— Keeping  and  Belieying  Watch- 
Points  of  Ettquetto— Glossary  of  Sea  Terms  and  Phrases— Index. 

*a*  The  Tolinne  eontaliu  the  hew  aeiH  fnw  na  aoASb 

**  This  AOMDUBLB  MAHVAL.  by  Oapt.  Wnsov-BiaKSB  of  the  '  Woroeiler/  seenu  to  ns 
rasiaoiLT  Dssiams;,  uid  holds  Iti place  excellent^ in  * GlBiitni'sNAUTiCAL fisana'  .  .  . 
Although  faitended  for  those  who  sie  to  become  Qttoen  of  the  Merehant  MaTy,  It  wm  be 
•oead  vMfnl  by  all  TACHtBMas.**— ^ttanwaa. 

V  For  oomplete  Lift  of  aaavnr's  Nauiical  Sbbibb,  see  p.  S9. 

LONDON:  GHARLE8  CRtFFIN  «  CO..  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND. 
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GRIFFIN'S  NAUTICAL  SERIES, 

Sboond  Edition,  Beviged  and  lUuthrUed,    Pr%oa  S$.  dcL 

N  A  Via  AT  ION: 


Lconcji.ri    AXfi>    orsuBORxaancJuii. 

Bt  DAVID  WILSON-BABKBR,  RN.R,  r,ILS,E.,  *a,  Aa, 

A1I9 

WILLIAM  ALLINGHAM, 
wan^ium  hoiouis,  katicuxiok,  taDDiai  amd  An  nifAEnmw. 

WUtb  Humeroud  fUuBtratfoM  an^  Btamftuition  dtnc^tlPtWi 

€tain»AL  CoxTBrm.— Defiiiitioik»-*Iifttitade  and  Longiioda— Iiifllnim«iiti 
of  N»Tigation~€k>Recfeion  of  Oounes— Plane  Sailing— Travene  SaiHng--I>ay*fl 
Wotk  — Parallal  SiOliiig— Middls  Latitude  Saflmg  —  Mercator'8  Chart— 
Meroaftor  Sailing— Gnzrent  Sailing^Position  Vy  Beariw— Gfea*  CSide  SaiUag 
<-Tlia  Tidea— QuMtMna-^Appendox :  Ckunpan  JBnor— NimMnnui  UMfnl  ffinti^ 

'*  PxaoBBLT  the  ktad  of  work  feqvlred  for  the  New  OertlfleatM  of  eempeieBey  In  gradea 
from  Seoond  Mate  to  extra  Maeter.  .  .  .  Oaadidatee  will  flad  it  nTAurAUB."-MMlM 
44MrMMr. 

"A  omvAL  unu  poos   .   .    .    ipeQially  adapted  to  the  New  Brannfaatione    Hie 
Aathon  ere  Oar.  WiLaoH-BAXKn  (Captain-SnpertaiiendeBt  "'    ^.-  ^    •  ^^  ...... 

*  Wotaeeter,'  who  haa  had  great  esperienee  la  the  "'~^  — 
Ma  AxuvQHAii,  a  weQ-kaowa  writer  on  the  Seieaoe 
-ak^pHtff  WorkL 


tntendeat  of  the  Navtieal  OoUege,  B.MJ1 
le  higheet  probleme  of  Navigation),  end 
of  Navlgftttoa  end  Maatleal  AetroBomy.  "* 


Handsome  OMh.    FvUy  JlhutraUd.    Priet  7t.  6d. 

MARINE    METEOROLOGY, 

FOB  OFFICBBB  OF  THE  MEBCHANT  NAVT. 
Bt  WILLIAM  ALLINGHAM, 

Joint  Aathor  of  "NaTlgatlon,  Theoretical  and  FraotlOBL'' 

With  numerona  Platea,  Maps,  Diagrama,  and  Illiutrationfl,  and  a  faoaimile 
Reprodaction  of  a  Page  from  an  actual  Meteorological  Log-Book. 

8X7HMABT  OF  OONTEMTS. 

IvnoDVOfORT-^Inctromente  Vied  at  Sea  for  Meteorological 

logical  log-Booka— Atmoepberie  rreMore.-  " 

Whdi.— wind  Force  8calee.—Hietor7  of  the 

Storm  Ttaolu.-~golntlon  of  the  Cyclone  Problem.— Ocean  Correntk— Idebern.— fihpii- 
ohronoiu  Gharti.— Dew,  Mleta.  Fogi.  and  HBse.->Cloade.— Bain,  Snow,  ana  HalL— 
Milage,  Balnbowi,  Goronae,  HaMM,  and  Meteon.->Ughtning,  Corpoienti,  and  Anzorae.— 

QraSZIOHS.— 'APPmDOL — IHDBL 

"  Quite  the  mmt  pabUoetloB,  Axa  oertainly  the  iioer  Mnamtrnie,  on  thli  mhieek  e?ti 
pneented  to  Neatleel  men."— ^A^pptiw  Qamtu. 

*«*  For  Complete  List  of  Grifvik's  Nautioal  Sxbiis,  see  p.  89. 
iONOON:  CHARLES  SRIFFIN  A  CO..  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND. 


Sea  for  Meteorological  PnrpoMS.— Meteoio> 
,— Air  Temperatores.— Sea  Temneratares.— 
te  Law  of  Storms.— Horrlcanes,  Seasons,  sad 


4*       '     OmAMLMt  SBimir  4k  OO.V  PVMLIOATHUn. 

GBIFFiyS   NAUTICAL   SERIES. 

Sbooitd  Bdition,  RsviBiD.     With  Knmeroiu  Ittngtratloiii.    Price  Si^  6d. 

Practical  Mechanics: 

Applied  to  the  Beqiiirements  of  the  Sailor. 
By    THOS.    MACKENZIE, 

Mattm-  MariMr,  F.R.A,S. 
GnouuL  CoBTvnB.~Be«oliitio]i  wid  Compodtion  of  Foroe»— Wotk  doiM 
bv  MMhinas  and  liying  A^renta— The  Meohanicftl  Poweni:  The  Lever; 
Denrioks  m  Bent  LeTen— The  Wheel  and  Axle :  Windbwe ;  Ship's  Oapetui ; 
Onb  Winch— Tftcklee:  the  ''Old  Mao**— The  Inclined  Plane;  the  Screws 
The  Centre  of  Gravitv  of  a  Ship  and  Cargo  -^  Relative  8tren^  of  Bope  : 
Steel  Wire.  Manilla.  Hemp,  Ooir^Derrioks  and  Sheare-^Caloalation  of  the 
O^KMM-breakinir  Strain  of  Fhr  Spar— Centre  of  Effort  of  Sails— Hydroefaatioi : 
tibe  Diving-beU ;  Stability  of  Floating  Bodies ;  the  Ship's  Pomp,  &c. 
"  This  bzobujoit  book  .  .  .  contains  a  labox  amowt  of  infonntttion.'* 

"  Will  wobth  the  money  .  •  .  will  be  found  ezouedikolt  bxlfvjju*''^ 

'^Ko  Shipb'  OvnosBS'  BOOKOAai  will  henceforth  be  complete  withcvt 
Oajptaik  Maokiniii*8  '  Pbaotioal  MxcfHAmoB.'  Notwithstanding  my  many 
vsan'  experience  at  se%  it  has  told  me  haw  much  more  there  u  to  acquire**^ 
(Letter  to  the  Pablishers  from  a  Master  Mariner). 

"  I  must  express  my  thanks  to  you  for  the  labonr  and  care  yon  have  takep 
fai  'Pbaotioal  MioHAiaas.'  .  .  .  It  is  a  Lin*8  xzfkrhnos.  .  .  , 
What  an  amount  we  frequently  see  wasted  by  rigsing  purchases  without  rsason 
and  aoeidents  to  spars,  ftc,  fto. !  '  Praotioal  Suohahiob  '  would  bays  A£& 
VHD."— (Letter  to  the  Author  from  another  Master  Mariner). 


WORKS  BT  RICHABD  C.  BUCK, 

Of  the  Thamaa  Naatiosl  Tnlning  OoUsge,  H.M.S.  *  Worcester/ 

A  Manual  of  Trig^onometry : 

with  Diagrams,  Examples,  and  Exercises.    Price  8s.  6d. 

Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected. 
*«*  Mr.  Buck's  Text-Book  has  been  speoiallt  fbbpabed  with  a  view 
to  the  New  Examinations  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  which  Trigonometry 
is  an  obligatory  subject. 

**nil8  BOHxirrLT  nuoTxcAL  and  sbuablk  yoLTna.''—8ehoolnuut€r. 

A  Manual  of  Algebra. 

Designed  to  meet  the  Requirements  of  8ailo/8  and  others. 
Second  Edition,  Revised.  Price  Ss.  6d. 
%•  These  elementary  works  on  axabbba.  sad  xaieosoHnBr  ere  written  speolaUy  fCr 
those  who  will  hare  lltOe  opportnnlty  of  oontnlting  a  Teacher.  They  are  books  for  '*bbu^ 
■BLT."  All  bat  the  aimpleet  ezplanatione  have,  therefore,  been  avoided,  and  Mrawaas  te 
the  Kxeroises  are  given.  Any  peraon  may  readily,  by  oarefnl  stndv,  become  master  of  their 
oonlenta,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  for  a  further  mathematloai  oonree,  if  desired.  It  Is 
hoped  that  to  the  yonnger  Officers  of  our  Mercantile  Marine  they  will  be  found  deoldsdly 
■^fioeabls.  The  fe*^w»pi<i«  and  Exerolsee  are  taknn  from  the  Szaminatlon  Papere  let  for 
the  Oadete  of  the  **  Worcester.*' 

"Clearly  arranged,  and  well  got  op.    .     .     .A  flrrt-rate  Elementary  Algebra.  — 
ItmMeal  Magati^M. 
*»*For  complete  List  of  OMwra'a  Naotioal  Bbmss.  see  p.  89. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  *  CO..  LIMITED,  EXET{R  STREET,  STRAND. 
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GBnnirs  naxtticai  SEniEg. 

SioovD  Edition,  Thoroughly  Reviaed  and  Extended.    In  Crown  8vo. 
HandM>me  Cloth.    Price  48.  Od. 

THE  LEGAL  DUTIES  OF  SHIPMASTERS. 

BT 

BENEDICT  WM.  GINSBURG,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (Oahtab.), 

Of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Korthem  dreidt;  Barrtiter-«t-I«w. 

Genepal  Contents.— Tbe  Qnallfloatlon  tor  the  Fodtion  of  Shtpmaiter— Tbe  Con* 
t(i«it  with  the  Shipowner— The  Maeter't  Duty  In  reipeot  of  the  Grew :  ~ 


dkimntloee:  Diidpltne ;  Protlelone,  Aoeommodatlon,  end  Hedioel  OomfOrto ;  PaynMBt 
Off  wagei  and  DlMhuge— The  lieeter'e  Itaty  In  reipeot  of  the  P— engere  The  Maetv^ 
ItaiMioba  SeeponilUlTtlee— The  Master*!  Duty  In  reipeot  of  the  GanN>-The  liaiter*! 
Dv^  In  Case  of  OasQalt^The  Maater[i  Datgr  to  peHiOn  ,PDblio_lntiM>iltlee-2Thi 


I  Dntj  In  leUtlon  to  Tilote,  Signals,  Han,  and  LUit  Diie»-The  Master's  Dat;r 

Jrival  at  the  Port  of  DiMdiaige— A|»)enaloes  reUttVe  to  oertain  Leoal  Matten: 

Boerd  of  Trade  Oerttfloatee,  DletttrSoales,  Stowage  of  Orafai  Gaigoei,  load  line  Begnla- 


QpoD  Arrival  at  the  Port  of  DtM^iarge— Appendloes  reUUTe  to  oertain  Looal  Matten: 

Boerd  of  Trade  OertUoatei,metai78oalei,Stowafe  of  Orafai  Caigoei,!^^  

tlons,  Ilfto-saTlng  AppUanoes,  Carriage  of  uatUe  at  Sea,  Ao.,  Ac— Ooploai  Index. 


'NotaiWIllgentMaiterifaODldlUltoaddtbiBtohlsUstorneeesMrjbQokB.    AfiswUnes 
ef  It  nay  SA.-rB  ▲  lawtb's  na,  ansmia  aHssMs  woMg. "— JMswpeel  Jcmmml  a/  Oummwu. 

gfOnly  wrttMB,  in  ouab  and_MOH-nomioAL  lavooaab,  and  wiU  be  finnd  of 


■DOB  SBVioa  vj  the  SUviuMter.*'— JHIItA  2Vwfa  Btvkm. 


Second  Edition,  Revised.    With  Diagrama.    Prioe  2t. 

Latitude  and  Longitude: 

—  to    Find    tl&i 


By   W.  J.   MILLAR,  C.K, 

*'  CoMOisiLT  and  glbablt  wbtiten  .    .   .    oumot  bat  prove  an  aoquiaitioB 
» tboM  ato^^ing  NavisatioiL'*— iVorttie  Snginur. 
'*  Tonng  Seamen  will  find  it  hahdt  and  usbfitl,  sixflb  and  ctliab."— 1^ 


FIRST  AID  AT  SEA. 

Thibd  Bdrion,  Reviaed.    With  Ckdonred  Plates  and  Nomeroos  Dlnstra- 

tions,  and  oomprising  the  latest  Regulations  Respeoting  the  Carriage 

of  Mediml  Stores  on  Board  Ship.    Prioe  6s. 

A  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  HELP 

FOR  SHIPMASTERS  AND  OFFICERS 
IN   THE  MERCHANT  NAVY. 

By     WM.      JOHNSON     SMITH,     F.RO.S., 

Mnolpal  Ifedkal  Offloer,  Seamen's  Hospital,  Otesnwiflh. 


%•  The  attention  of  all  Interested  In  our  Meiohaat  Na?y  is  reqneeted  to  this  eseeedlnglf 
•sefol  and  valuable  work.  It  is  needlees  to  say  that  It  Is  the  oatoome  of  maay  yean 
nAonoAL  BXPiuniCB  amongst  Seamen. 

"  Somm,  juDioxous,  biallt  HMLmL.*'—The  Lamea. 

*«*  For  Complete  List  of  GsivnN's  Nautioal  Ssbibb,  see  p.  39. 
LONDON:  0HARLE8  GRIFFIN  ft  CO.,  LIHITED,  EXETER  STREET.  STRAW 


44  CHARLES  GRIfFIN  4f  OO.'S  PUBLWATiONS, 

QBIlTDrg  NAUTICAL  8EBIES> 

Ninth  Edition.    Mevisedy  with  Chapters  on  Trim^  Buoyancy ,  and  Calctda- 
tione.  KtmneronB  IUu$tratwn%,  Handsome  Oloth,  Crown  8vo,  Price  7s,  6d. 

KNOW   YOUR   OWN    SHIP. 

Bt  THOMAS  WALTON,  Naval  Arohii-kct. 

Speoially  arranged  to  suit  the  requirements  of  Shipa'  Offloera,  Shipowners, 
Supenntendenta,  Dmughtamen,  Engineers,  and  Others, 

Tblt  work  etpUi&i,  in  4  simple  BUkiin«r,  caeh  impoiiMit  rabjeott  Mt»DliplMem«bt.— 
Deadweight —Toi»UH|o.—FrMboard.  —  Moment*. — Baoy»n«j.-«Stnbin.^Stnictare.— 8ub- 
iUt7.-Bolling.—B»UAeting.  — Loading.— ShUting  Oatgoei.— Admisdon  of  Water.— tell 
Area— Ae. 

**Th6  little  book  will  be  found  ixoiu>»o&T  nkuvt  by  mart  offloers  and  oflioials  oonneeted 
with  ilitpptnc.  ...  Mr.  Walton'i  work  will  obtain  Uksmro  ■vtfcna,  becaoee  of  its  aniline 
fttaearor  thoie  for  whom  it  bee  been  wiitien."— M^iptaf  WofkL 

BY  THM   BAIM   AUTHOB. 

Steel  sups:  Tbeir  Gonstniction  and  Majntenaoce. 

(See  page  88.) 

SiXTKSNTH   Edition,    Thoroughly   Revised,      Large   8vo,    Cloih, 

pp,  i-xxiv+712.       With  260   Illustrations,   reduced  Jrom 

Working  Drawings,  and  8  Plates,    2U.  net, 

A   MANUAL    OF 

MARINE   ENGINEERING: 

OOMPRISIKQ  THE  DESIGNING,  CONSTRUCTION,  AND 
WORKING  OP  MARINB  MAGHINBRT. 

By  A.E.  SEATON,  LLCE.,  H.I.M66h.BM  HJ.N.A. 

Genbral  Contents.  —  Pabt  I. — Prinoiplee  of  Marine  Propulsion. 
Pabt  IL  — Principles  of  Steam  En^eenng.  Pabt  IIL— Details  of 
ICarine  Engines :  Design  and  Calculations  for  Cylinders,  Pistons,  Valves^ 
Expansion  Valves,  &c.  Part  IV.  ^  Propellers.  Pabt  V.— Boilers. 
Pabt  VI. — Miscellaneous. 

"The  Stadent,  DraughlnMn,  and  Bngmeer  will  find  tiiie  work  the  most  talcabls 
Hakdboob  of  RefMeact'  on  the  Marine  EngiBe  now  in  esdetenoe."— JIAirf ae  gntHmgr, 


Ninth  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised.    Pooket-Sise,  Leather.    8s.  6d. 
A  ^GCKST-BOOK  07 

MARINE  ENOINEERING  ROLES  AND  TABLES, 

voR  THE  trsE  or 

Hapine  Engineefs,  Naval  Areliiteeu,  DeslnieFs,  Draaghtsmen, 
Saperintendents  and  Otnero. 

Bt  A.  R  BEATON,  M.I.O.E.,  M.I.MeGh.K,  M.I.N.A.. 

AND 

H.  M.  ROUNTHWAITE,  M.LMeqkE.,.  liJ.N.A 

"  The  best  book  of  its  kind,  and  the  information  ie'Soth  ap-to-date  and  reliable."— 
Sngineer,  

10NOON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  i  Ca,  UMITEO^  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND. 
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WORKS  BT  PROF.  ROBERT  H.  SMITH,  Assoe.ll.LC.EM 

ltlMaott.K.,  M.ISLX.,  ILLKUiuE.,  Whit  Seh.,  M.OnLMfliJL 


THE    CALCULUS    FOR    ENGINEERS 
AND    PHYSICISTS, 

Applied  to  Teehnleal  Problems. 

WITH  MXTBIIMVl 

OIiASSIFIXD  BXTBBHirOS  LIST  OF  INTSOSAIiS. 
By  PROF.  ROBERT  H.  SMITH. 

A88ISTKD  BT 

R   F.   MXJIRHEAD,   M.A.,   B.Sa, 

FOniMfly  Otark  Fallow  of  GkMgow  UnlTnifty,  and  LeeUuw  on  ^^t*'^inf^'*-  at 
Mason  CoUego. 

In  Grown  8vo,  txtra^  vUh  Diagrams  and  FMrng-PlaU.    8s.  6d. 

*' Pior.  B.  H.  BMmrt  book  will  b«  MTTleealile  In  radwliic  a  hard  road  as  lAn  ab  PiAono- 
▲BU  for  tho  poDHnatiMmiatlcal  Student  mod  ]EDgtaiaer.''~^M«iMnMi. 

*'  Intafortlnrdlaffanw,  wttk  pmetScal  Ulaatratlant  of  aotoal  oooamao^  antobafoond  Imn 
In  abnndaaeer^rHB  tbet  ooMrLRB  ciASBiniD  unmivoi  <abli  trfll  prove  Ttfy  neeftal  ki 
mrtng  the  time  of  thoee  who  want  an  Integral  la  a  hany."— 2^  Emffkmt, 


MEASUREMENT    CONVERSIONS 

(Bnglish   and   Fronoh): 

43  GRAPHIC  TABLES  OB  DIAGRAMS,  ON  28  PLATES. 

Showing  at  a  glance  the  Mutual  Conyxbsion  of  MxAauBnuvrs 
in  DimBBNT  Ukits 

Of  Langttui,  Azmw,  Volnmee,  Weights,  Stresses,  Densities,  Quantities 

of  WoAf  Bone  Powers,  Tempemtores,  Ao. 

f%rtk9WH^  Eitgiit—n,  Suro^gon,  Anhtt»et§,  ontf  Omlf  ten. 

in  4to,  Boanl9.     7b.  6d, 

**  Praf.  Smith's  Oohtbbsion-Tabues  foim  tlie  most  uuqne  and  oom- 

prehensive  oollaotion  ever  placed  before  the  profession.    By  their  use  mneh 

ihne  and  labour  will  be  sayed,  and  the  chances  of  error  in  caloolation 

disiinished.    It  is  believed  that  henceforth  no  BngCneer'B  Oflloe  wfll  be 

oonsidered  complete  without  them. 


Pocket  SIie^Leather  limp,  with  Oilt  Edgee  and  Bounded  Comen,  printed  on  Special 
Thin  Paper,  with  lUuitrationa,  pp.  1-zU  +  8S4.    Price  18b.  net. 

(THE    NEW   "NYSTROM") 
TNE   MECHANICAL   ENGINEER'S   REFERENCE    BOOK 

A  Handbook  of  Tablea,  FormuUe  and  Mtthoda  for  Engineers, 
StudaUa  and  Draughtsmen. 

By  henry  H4RRIS0N  SUPLEE,  B.Sc.,  M.E. 

"  We  feel  sure  it  wltl  1)0  of  great  service  to  mechanical  engineerB."— .ffn^neerifi^r. 

UlNDON:  CHARLES  aitlFFIH  A  CO.,  UMITEit,  EXETER  STREET.  STRANa 


46  0HABLM8  OMIFPIN  S  OO.'S  PUBLIOATiONa. 

SwovnExanax,    I&Lugedra    Huidsome  Oloih.    16e. 

CHEMISTRY    FOR    ENGINEERS. 

BERTRAM  BLOUNT,      ^  A.  G.  BLOXAM* 

F.LO..  F.O.S..  A.LO.B.  F.LO.,  F.Ofl. 

aBlTBKAL  OOMTBim.— bitrodnolUm— OlMmlstey  of  th«  Ohlef  Hatartali 
of  OoBitniefcloii--8oiiroM  of  Snorgy— Ohomiitry  of  fitoam-nlstmr— Obomlo- 
trf  of  LuHrloatton  and  lAlnioanto— KotaUnrglaa  Proctwoo  niad  In  Um 
Winning  and  if  fciraflMtnro  of  Kolals. 

"The  wttion  ban  bdogbbdbd  tajrond  aU  eipeelsttoii,  and  Iiats  prodnead  a  woik  vliUb 
■honld  gtre  rbbh  fowbb  to  the  JBnirfaieer  and  MannllMtarer.**— 2^  Timu. 


By  the  same  Authors,  "  Chxmistbt  for  Manufactursbs,"  see  p.  71. 


THE   ELEMENTS   OF   CHEMICAL  EN6INEERIN& 

J.  Obossmaitk,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  P.I.C.  With  a  Prefaoe  by  Bb 
William  Ramsat,  K.G.B.,  F.R.S.  In  Handsome  Cloth.  With 
nearly  60  Illnstrationfi.    3s.  6d.  net  [See  page  70. 


In  Demy  Qnarto.     With  Dii^rans  and  Worked  Problems. 
2b.  6£  net 

PROPORTIONAL   SET   SQUARES 

APPLIED  TO  OEOHETRICAL  PROBLEMS. 

Bt  Lieut. -Ck>L.  THOMAS  ENGLISH,  Late  Royal  Engineers. 


Works  by  WALTER  R,  BROWNE,  M.A.,  M.lNST.C.E. 

THE  STUDENT'S  MECHANICS 

An  Intapodaetloii  to  the  Stady  of  Foree  and  Motion. 

IR^th  Diagnuna    Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  4s.  6d. 

'ClMr  in  ttjrk  and  ptactioal  in  mathod,  'Thb  Srvsmnf*  MacRAmci*  ii 
'   Ifiraiftallpointsof  viaw."— ^^Ammmw. 


FOUNDATIONS    OF    MECHANICS. 

Papers  reprinted  from  the  Endneer,     In  Crown  8^  ts. 
Demy  8vo,  with  Nnmerons  Illustmtions,  9s. 

FUEL   AND   WATER: 

A  Manual  for  TTsers  of  Steam  and  Water. 

By  Pkof.    FRANZ    SCHWACKHOFER  op  Vienna,  and 
WALTER   R.   BROWNE,   M.A.,  CE. 

'  OsMntAX.  COMTBMT&~-HeaC  and  Combustion— Fuel,  Variedea  of— Firing  ARancoAanla: 
Furnace,    Flueap   Oumney—Tke   Bmler,  Choice  of— Variedea — Fced-'vater    Healaaa 
Steam Pqwa— Water:  ComposiUon,  l^uification— Prevention  of  Scale,  &c,  &c 
"The  Section  on  Heat  IS  one  of  the  beat  and  moat  Incid  ever  written.'*--^«i|ga«arr. 

MNiOON:  CHARLES  8RIFFIM  ft  CO..  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET.  STRANa 
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CRIFFIM'8    LOCAL   COYERMMEHT   HAHPB00K8, 

W^llKS  SiriTABLB  FOB  MUNICIPAL  AND  COUNTY  BNaiNBSBS, 
ANALYSTS,  AND  OTHSBS. 

See  elao  Daviee'  BygieM,  p.  99,  and  MacLeod's  CaXculatitnu,  p.  HO  General  Catalogne. 

Oas  Manofactare  (The  Chemistry  of).    A  Handbook  on  the  Pro- 

dnetion,  PuHloatton,  and  Testing  of  ninmlnatlng  Gae^and  the  Aarny  of  Bye-Pro- 

dnots.  By  W.  J.  A.  BuTTBsyiaLD,  M.A. ,  F.I.G^F.C.S.    Witb  lUostrationg.   FoUftTS 
BDinON,  Berlsed.    VoL  I.,  7b.  6d.  net    Vol.  11.,  in  preparatum,  [Seepage 77. 

Water  Supply :  A  Praotical  Treatise  on  the  Selection  of  Sources  and  th« 
Diitribution  of  Water.  By  Bsgihald  E.  Mxddlbton,  M.Inflt.C.B.,  M.InBt.Mech.B., 
F.S.I.   With  Numerous  Plates  and  Diagrams.   Crown  8vo.   8s.  6d.  net.  [Seepage  77. 

Central  Eleetrieal  Stations :  Their  Design,  Organisation,  and  Manage- 
By  C.  H.  WoRDlHClHAH,  A.K.C., M.I.C.B.  SboohdBdiiioh.  84s.  net  [Seep. 48. 


Eleetrieity  ControL  By  Lsonabd  Andrews,  A.M.In8t.C.E.,  M.I.E.E. 
12b.  6d.  net  [See  page  48. 

Electricity  Meters.  By  Hehby  G.  Solomon,  A.M.In8t.£.£.  160. 
net.  [See  page  49. 

Trades'  Waste :  Its  Treatment  and  Utilisation,  with  Special  Reference 
to  the  Prevention  of  Biyers'  Pollution.  By  W.  Natlob,  F.C.S.,  A.M.Inst.C.B. 
With  Numerous  Plates,  Diagrams,  and  Illustrations.    21s.  net.  [See  page  70. 

Calcareous  Cements:  Their  Nature,  Preparation,  and  Usee.  With 
some  Bemarks  upon  Cement  Testing.  By  GiLBUtT  Bsdorays,  AssocInstCB., 
.  and  Geab.  Spaokmah,  F.C.S.  With  IIlustrataoDs,  Analytioal  Data,  and  Appendices 
onCoeta,&e.    l£a.  net  (See  page  76. 

Road  Making  and  Maintenance :  A  Practical  Treatise  for  Engineers, 
Bnrreyors,  and  others.    With  an  Historical  Sketch  of  Andent  and  Modem  Practloe. 

2  Thomas  Aitksn,  As80c.M.InstC.E.,  M.  Assoc.  Municipal  and  County  Engrs.; 
San.  Inst    SiNOHB  Bdihoh,  Beyised.    Fully  ninstrated.  [See  page  79. 

Light  Railways  at  Home  and  Abroad.   By  Willlim  Hbnby  Cole, 

M.Inst.C.B.,  late  Deputy  Manager,  North-Westem  Bailway,  India.     Large  8yo, 
Handsome  Cloth,  Plates  and  illustrations.    16s.  [See  page  90. 

Practical  Sanitation :  A  Handbook  for  Sanitary  Inspectors  and  othen 
interested  in  Sanitation.  By  Geo.  Bud.  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  Medical  Offleer,Staffordaliira 
Connty  CoonoU.  With  Appendix  (re- written)  on  Sanitary  Law,^  Herbert  Manley, 
M.A.,  M.B.,  D.P.H.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Tbibtbenth  Bdicioe,  Thorooghly  Beylsed. 
6s.  [See  page  78. 

Sanitary  Engineering:  A  Practical  Manual  of  Town  Drainage  and 
Sewage  and  Befose  Disposal.  By  Fbanois  Wood,  A.M.InstC.B.,  F.G.S.  Sbcohd 
BDinON,  Beylsed.    Fully  mustrated.    8s.  6d.  net.  [See  page  78. 

Dairy  Chemistry:  A  Practical  Handbook  for  Dairy  Managers,  Chemists, 
and  Analysts.  By  H.  DBOOP  BiCHVORD,  F.I.C.,  Chemist  to  the  Aylesbury  Dairy 
Company.    With  Tables,  Illustrations,  dc.    Handsome  Cloth,  16s.         [See  page  78. 

Dairy  Analysis :  The  Laboratory  Book  of.  By  H.  Dboop  Richmond, 
F.I.C.    Folly  Illustrated,  Cloth.    2s.  6d.  net.  [See  page  78. 

Milk:  Its  Prodaction  and  Uses.  With  Chapters  on  Dairy  Farming, 
The  Diseases  of  Cattle,  and  on  the  Hygiene  and  Control  of  Supplies.  By  Bdwabd  F. 
WiLLOuaHBT,  MD.  (Lond.X  D.P.H.  (fond,  and  Camb.),    6s.net  [See  page  78. 

Fiesh  Foods:  With  Methods  for  their  Chenucal,  Miorosoopioal,  and 
Bacteriological  Bxamination.  A  Handbook  for  Medical  Men,  Inspectors,  Analysts, 
and  others.  By  C.  AINswortb  Mitohbll,  B.A.,  F.LC,  Mem.  Council  Soc  of  PubUo 
Analysts.  Wftn  numerous  ninstrations  and  a  coloured  Plate.    10B.6d.  [See  page  74. 

Foods:  Their  Composition  and  Analysis.  By  A.  Wynteb  Blyth, 
M«B.C.S.,  F.C.8.,  Public  Analyst  for  the  County  of  Deyon,  and  M.  W  Bltth, 
BA.,  B.SO.  With  Tables,  Folding  Plate,  and  Frontispiece.  Fdth  Bdikioe, 
Thoroughly  Beyised.    21s.  [See  page  78. 
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4^  0EARLB8  QRIFFIN  ^  (K).*a  PUBLIOA  TIONS. 

ELECTRICAL   ENGINEERING. 

Second  Edition,  Revised,    In  Large  8cw.    Hamdsome  Chth.     Projnsefy 
lUustrested  with  Plates^  Diagrams^  attd  Figures,    041.  met. 

CENTRAL  ELECTRICAL  STATIONS: 

Their  Design,  Organisation,  and  Management. 

By  CHAS.  H.  WORDINGHAM,  A.K.C.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  M.Inst.Mech.E., 

Late  Memb.  of  Council  Inst.E.E.,  and  Electrical  fiagineer  to  the  Gty  of  Manchester ; 
Electrical  Engineer-in-Chief  to  the  Admiralty. 

ABRIDaSD    OOKTSKTS. 
IntroduCtoiT. —Central  Sution  Work  as  a  Profession.— As  an  Investment— The  Estab- 


lastmments,  and  Connections. -'Distributing  Mains.— Insulation,  Resiitanoe,  and  Cbat— 
Distributing   Networks.  —  Service   Mains  and    Feeders.  —  Testing   Mains.— Meten  and 


Appliancea.— Standardising  and  Testing  Laboratory.— Secoadanr  Batteries.—Street  Light- 
ing. —  Cost  —  General  Organisation  —  Mains  Department  —  Installation  Department  — 
Standardising  Department— Drawing  Office  —Clerical  Department — The  Consumer.— 
Rootine  and  Main Xaying.— Indkx. 

"One  of  the  most  valuablk  cowtxibvtions  to  Central  Station  literature  we  hare  had 
for  some  dtat,"—Eltetriciiy. 


In  Laige  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.    Profusely  Illustrated.     12s.  6d.  net 

ELECTRICITY   CONTROL. 

A  TIfttatiM  on  BleetHe  SwItehsMJ*  and  Syttems  of  Eleotrie  TransmlMion. 

By    LEONARD    ANDREWS, 
Associate  Membei  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Member  of  the  Institution  of 

Electrical  Engineers,  ftc 
General  Principles  of  Switchgear  Design.— Constructional  Details  —Circuit  Breakers  or 
Arc  Interrupting  Devices.— Automaticaliy  Operated  Circuit- Breakers.— Alternating  Reverse 
Cuirent  Devices.— Anangement  of  'Bus  Ban,  and  Apparatus  for  Pttallel  Running. » 
Oenersl  ArrangeaMnt  of  Controlling  Apparatus  for  High  Tensimi  Systems.  —  General 
Anangement  of  ControlUng  Apparatus  for  Low  Tension  Systems.— Examples  of  Complete 
Iaata]mtioos.-^Loag  Distance  Transmiss*      "  ' 


t-^Loag  Distance  Transmission  Schemes. 
"  Not  often  does  the  spedaiist  have  presented  to  him  so  satis&ctory  a  book  as  this.   .    .    . 
We  recommend  it  without  hesitati<m  to  Central  Station  Engineers,  and,  in  fikct,  to  anjrooe 
interested  in  the  subject"— /'#tcwr. 


Eighteenth  Edition.    Leather,  Pocket  Siae.    8s.  6d. 

A    POCKET-BOOK 

OF 

ELECTRICAL   RULES   &  TABLES 

in)X  THM  VSR  OF  ELECTXfCIANS  AND  RNGINSERS, 
By  JOHN  MUNRO,  CE.,  &  Prof.  JAMIESON,  MLlNST.C.E.t  F.R.S.& 

OXNIBBAL     00KT1IH98. 
Unitt  of  MeasuremenL  —  Measium.  —  Testing.  —  Conductors.  —  Dtelecuics.  —  Sofamaxina 
Cables.— Telegraphy.— Slectro-Chemistr7.—Electro-MetaIlurgy.—BatteKies.—Dynamos  and 
Motors.— Tnmsiormers.—£lectricLighting.---Miscellaneou8.—Logarithms.'--Appendioes. 

''WoHDnroLLY  PasncT.     .    .     .     WorUiy  of  the  highest  commwidatiwi  we  can 
(ive  it.**- ^ilMTlHrJm.  '  ^ 

lONOON :  GHARLE8  GRIFFIN  «  CO^  LiHITED.  EXETER  STREET,  STRANOc 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINSBRINQ.  49 

In  lATge  8to.    Prolnaely  IlliiBtr«ted.    Sa.  Sd.  net 

WIRELESS   TELEGRAPHY. 

Bt    GUSTAVB    EICHHORN,    Ph.D. 

GoNTEim.—OBoil]fttions.— Closed  Oscillation  Systems.— Open  Oscillation 


Sv8tems.^G(mpled  Systems.— The  Couplmff  Compensating  the'Aezial  Wire.— 
The  Receiver.— Comparative  Measurement  m  the  S 


^  nder.-Theoretical  Results 

and  Oaloulations  in  remct  of  Sender  and  Receiver.— Olosely-CouFJed  Sender 
and  Receiver.— Loose-Coupled  Sender  and  Receiver.— Principsl  FormuliB.— 
The  Qndameter.— Working  a  Wireless  Telegraph  Station.— Modem  Appaiatns 
and  Methods  of  Working— Conclusion.— Bibliography.— Indkx. 

"Well  written   .    .    .   and  combines  with  a  good  deal  of  description  a  oarefnl 
investigation  of  the  fundsmcntal  theoreticsl  phenomena."— if otvre. 


Larg»  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth,  with  3.^  Pages  and  2XfJ  lUnstrmtionB. 
16s.  net 

ELECTRICITY    METERS. 

Bt  henry   G.  SOLOMON*  A.M.Inst.E.E. 

CoilTBNTS.—IntrodnQtofy.^  General  Prinoiplee  of  Contisooos- Current 
Meters.— Continuous-Current  Qoantity  Meters.— Continuous-Eneigy  Motor 
Meters.— Different  Types.--Speaal  Purposes,  is.,  Battery  Meters,  Switchboard 
Meters,  Tramcer  Meters.- General  Principles  of  Single-  and  Polyphase  Induc- 
tion Meters.— Single-phase  Induction  Meters.— Polyphase  Meters.— Tariff 
grstems.- Prepayment  Meters.— Tariff  and  Hour  Meters.— Some  Mechanical 
Features  in  Meter  Design. — ^Testing  Meters. — Indsx. 

"  An  earnest  and  saooasifal  attempt  to  deal  eomprebaanlTely  with  modem  methods  of 
measarlng  oorrent  or  power  In  electrical  initaUations.**->irM^<iMcHfi^. 

^'  Tnutworthy  information.  ...  We  ean  confidently  recommend  the  book  to  every 
electrical  engineer.  **  -  EUeirieitif. 


Second  Edition,  Cloth,  8s.  6d.     Leather,  for  the  Pocket,  8s.  6d. 

OBIFFIK'S  XLSOTBIOAL  FBIOB-BOOK:  For  Electrical,  Civil, 
Marine,  and  Borough  Engineers,  Local  Authorities,  Architects,  Railway 
Contractors,  &c.,  &c.    Edited  by  H.  J.  Dowsing. 

'*  The  BuKrraicAL  Paia-BooK  xBMovas  all  mrsronr  sboot  the  cost  of  llictiicsl 
Poww.  By  its  aid  the  axpama  that  will  be  entailed  hy  utilising  elearicily  ea  a  lafge  or 
•audi  tale  can  be  diaooverad."— ^friltiivtf. 


ELECTRIC  SMELTING  AMD  REFINING.  By  Dr.  W.  Bobohhu 
and  W.  G.  McMillan.  Skgond  EoinoN,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
2l8.  net.  [See  page  67. 

ELECTRO  •  METALLURGY,  A  Treatise  on.  By  Walter  Q. 
McMillan,  F.LC,  F.C.S.  Second  Edition,  Rerised  and  in 
Part  Re.  Written.     10s.  6d.  [Bee  page  07. 

ELECTRICAL  PRACTICE  IN  COLUERIES.  By  D.  Bvbns,  M.B., 
M.Inst.M.£.  Sbookd  Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged. 
78.  6d.  net.  [See  page  56. 
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so  OHARLSa  0RIFFIN  S  OO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

By  PB0FB880BS  J.  H.  POYNTINQ  A  J.  J.  THOMSOM^ 
In  JTive  VolimiM.    Lugo  Sto.    Sold  Separately. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PHYSICS. 

J.  H.  POTNTING«  J.  J.  THOMSON. 

rtonmat  oi  eajtuBt  wnntnglwtni  ofSipMruiMiinJFnniMmtMlJnlvwntij 

Untventtr.  ofC-"^'- 


IvTRODUOTOBT  VoLUMK.    FouBTH  EDITION,  Heyiaed.     Fully  nioatrated. 

10s.  6d. 

PROPESRmsss  OF  M:ji.rrvE:R. 

Ooman-^QnTltatlon.  — The  Aooeleration  of  Ora^ty.  — lOMtioltj.— StreMM  and 
Btnlna.— TonloiL^Bendlnc  of  Sodg.^8plna  ^ringt.— ColltoloB.— Comprmiffilltty  of 
Ltqnldi.— PreetnrM  and  volnmei  of  (Hsea—Thennal  Efleoto  Aocomptnylnr  Stnln.— 
OapUlarity.—Snrfaoe  Tension.— Laplace'a  Theory  of  CapiUari^.— Plffoeion  of  liquids  — 
DUnuion  of  GaMc— Yiieoeity  of  Ltqnida.— Ixdkz. 

"  Stadeotft  of  phnici  cannot  fail  to  derive  benefit  tmui  the  book.**— XiioiPlMloe. 

**  We  regard  tUtlwok  ee  quite  ind^enMible  not  merely  to  teaoken  but  to  phyeMste  ef  every 
rade  above  the  lowest."—  UnivenUif  OorretpondenL 


VoLVMB  11.    FouBTH  Editiok.    Fully  Illustrated.    Price  8s.  6d 

SOUND. 

Ooenns.— The  Natore  of  Bound  and  ite  ohief  CharaoteriBtioa->The  /elooltj  of  Qonnd 
in  Air  and  other  Medla.—Belleoilon  and  Bofraotlon  of  Sound.— Freqoeney  and  Fitch  of 
Hetea— BeeonaiMM  and  Foroed  OeclUatk}na.'Aaalysia  of  Vlbratlona.— The  Traoavecw 


Vibrations  of  Stretched  Strings  or  Wires. -Pipes  and  other  Air  Cavlttea.— Bods.— Plataa. 
—Membranes.— Vibrations  maintained  by  Heat.— SensitiTe  Flames  and  Jota— Musical 
Band.- The  Superposition  of  Wavee.— Ixdrx. 

"  The  work  .  .  .  maybe  recommended  to  anyone  desirous  of  possesring  sn  bast 
DF-vo-BAtn  Btakdaxo  TnsAnsB  on  Aooostlos.*'— Z^ercUurc 

''  Very  clearly  written.  .  .  .  The  namee  of  the  authors  are  a  guarantee  of  the 
stiUMTifio  AOOiTBAor  snd  cp-To  DATS  OHARAOTiB  of  the  wotk,**'^ Edmeatictuu  Tbmi. 


VoLiTMB  ni.    Sbcokd  Editiok,  Keyised.    Fully  Illustrated.    Prioe  16s. 

H  s  A  rr. 

COHTBiTEB. —Temperature.  — Bzpanslon  of  Solids. —Liquids.— Gases. — Giieolatlon 
and  Convection.— Quantity  of  Heat ;  Specific  Heat.— CionducUvity.— Forms  of  Bneigy ; 
Conservation ;  Mechanical  Bquivalent  of  Heat.— The  Kinetic  Theory.— Cbaage  of  State ; 
Liquid  Vapour.— CriUcal  Botnta- Solids  and  Liquids.— Atmoq^berto  Conditions. — 
Badlatlon.— Theory  of  Bxchanges.— BadiaUon  and  Temperature.— Thennodynamics.— 
Isothennal  and  Adiabatic  Changes.- Thermodynamics  of  Changes  of  State,  and  Solu- 
tions.—Thermodynamics  of  Badiation.— IHDKX. 

I"  Well  up-to-date,  and  extremely  clear  and  exact  throui^ont.    ...    As  dear  aa 
It  would  be  possible  to  make  such,  a  texfr>book.' —  Jfoton. 

Remaming  Volumes  hi  Preparation — 
LIGHT;  MAaiTBTISM  AND  ELECTBICITY. 


THE  MEAN  DENSITY  OF  THE  EARTH :  An  Essay  to  whioh  the 
Adams  Prize  was  adjudged  In  189S  in  the  Unlveisity  of  Cambridge.  By  J.  H. 
POTinXHa,  ScD..  F.B.8..  Late  Fellow  of  Trinity  Couege.  Oaabridoe:  Professor  of 
Physios,  Birmingham  Uaivenitj.  In  Laige  8vo,  .with  BIbUography, llliiatnitioos  In 
the  Text,  and  Seven  Lithographed  Platea.  12s.  6d. 
"  Cannot  fall  to  be  of  qrbat  and  qbzibral  interest."— .itAefusum. 
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Criffln's  Geologloal,  Prospeoting,  Mining,  and 
Metallurgloal  Publloatlons, 
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Demy  Svo,  Handsome  eloth,  34e. 

Straflgrapbical  Geology  &  Paleontology, 

OJf  THE   BASIS   OF  PHILLIPS. 
By  ROBERT    ETHERIDGE,  F.R.S, 

)P  mm  NATimAL  hist.  DBrxitTMBKr.  BRITIBH  MUSBUM,  LATB  rAlJBONTOIjCXUST  TO  TOB 

gsoijogxcaz.  sumvsv  op  grbat  butaxn.  fast  prbsidbkt  or  ns 
GBOLOGiCAi.  socnmr.  arc. 

vnitb  AaPt  1^ttmetou0  TTable^  and  troirtspgit  pUtM. 

**  No  tndi  coniMiidiism  of  geolofical  knowMge  has  STsr  boon  brooght  togstfasr  bsftnTo.**-*- 
WntmtkuUr  Jl«n£fw. 

"  If  Paop.  Sislst's  voluma  was  nnaikabU  Cw  its  oviginlkjrsBd  tha  htiwrtth  of  ils  iigwt, 
lir.  Ktksbxdgb  fulhr  justifies  the  assertion  sude  in  his  prefiKe  that  his  book  diliiit  in  opn« 
itnctianuid  detail  fiom  any  known  maauaL    .    .    .    Most  take  hkm  kamx  AMoms  wokbs 


AIDS    IN 

PRACTICAL    GEOLOGYb 

WITH  A   SBCTiON  ON  PALMOSTOLOGY, 

By  professor  GRENVILLE  COLE,  M.R.r.A,,  F.G.S, 

Fifth  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised.     With  Frootispieoe  and 

Illustrations.    Cloth.    los.  6d. 

aUNBRAL    OONTHNTI.— 

PART     L— Sampuno  of  tub  Earth's  Crust. 

PART     H.—EXAMINATION   OF   MINERALS. 

PART  III.— Examination  or  Rocks. 
PART  IV.— EzAiflNATiON  OP  Fossils. 
"Dbsbrviiig  op  thb  HI6HB8T  PBAiSB.    Here  indeed  mtt  'MA»*  imrvMBBABiji 
INYALUABLB.     AU  the  directions  are  siren  with  the  utmost  ctoaraeai  as  ' 
Atktnmwm 

"That  the  woik  deserves  iu  tide^  that  it  is  full  of  'Aids,' and  in  the 
•  PBACTICA^'  will  be  the  verdict  of  all  who  use  iL'-^Natunt. 


OPEN-JLXR    flSTYJDXEflS    IVT    OEOXsOOYs 

An  introtluctlon  to  Qeolosy  Out-of-doora. 

By  PROFESSOR  GRENVILLE  COLE,   M.R.I.A.,   F.G.S. 

For  details,  see  Griffin's  Introductory  Science  Series,  p.  85. 

Crown  9/vc.     Handsome  Cloth,     2s.  6tL 
RESEARCHES  ON  THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT  HISTORY 

OF 

THE     EARTH'S    ATMOSPHERE. 

Including  the  lateat  DIaooverlea  and  their  Practical  ApplieaUons. 

By  DR.  THOMAS  LAMB  PHIPSON. 

Part  I. — The  Earth's  Atmosphere  in  Remote  Geological  Periods. 
Part  IL — ^The  Atmosphere  of  our  present  period.    Appendices ;  Index. 

"The  book  should  prove  of  interest  to  general  readers,  as  well  as  to  meteorologists  and 
other  students  of  sdenoe.''^JV«/Mnr. 
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OBIPFIN'S  "NEW  LAyP"  SEBIES. 

Praetioal  Hand-Booh%  for  the  Use  oj  PratpeeU}r8^  JEaoplcrere, 

SeUlers,  CoUmieUy  and  all  Interested  in  the  opening 

up  cmd  J)evel(>pmeni  of  New  Lands. 

Edixbd  bt  GRBNYILLE  A.  J.  OOLE,  M.R.LA.,  F.G.8., 

Profenor  of  Geoloey  In  the  Boyal  CoUm  of  Sdence  for  Ireland,  and  Bxamlner  in 

the  UniTersity  of  London. 


In  Crown  Bw>.    Sandeome  Cloth.    6& 
With  Numerous  Maps  Specially  Draim  and  Executed  for  (hie  Work, 

NEW     LANDS: 

THXIB   BSSOUBOES    AITD    PBOSPBOTIVB 
ADVANTAGES. 

By  HUGH  ROBERT  MILL,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.B.S-B., 

**A  want  admirably  tnppUed.    .    .    .    flas  tbe  adTantace  of  being  written  by  a  inro- 
feased  GtoOffT»pber."-*€to^apAi^<  Jovmol. 


With  many  Engravings  and  Photographs.    Handsome  Oloth,  4s.  6d. 

I^OOD      SUPPLY. 

By  ROBERT   BRUOE, 

Acrienltnral  Snpcrlnleadent  to  the  Aoyal  Dnblin  Sodety. 

With  Appendix  on  Preaerrdd  Foods  by  G.  A.  Mitghbll,  B.A,  F.LG. 

"  The  work  ia  one  which  win  appeal  to  those  intending  to  become  tarmen  at  home 
or  in  the  Colonies,  and  who  desire  to  ohtatai  a  general  idea  of  the  true  principles  of 
farming  in  all  rb  BKAiiaHBB."^-Ji0«miil  <if  t)ks  JEoyol  OUonial  Inet, 


FouKTH  EDinoir,  Revised,      With  lUwttrations,     Handsome  Cloth,  Ss. 

PROSPECTING  FOR  MINERALS. 

A  Praotioal  Handbook  for  Prospectors,  Explorers,  Settlers,  and  all 
Interested  In  the  Opening  up  and  Development  of  Mew  Lands. 

By  8.  HERBERT  COX,  A8800.R.S.M.,  M.In8t.M.M.,  F.G.S., 
Professor  of  Mining  at  the  Boyal  School  of  Mines. 

Gutebai.  CoirrxNTB.— Introduction  and  Hints  on  Geology— The  Determina- 
tion of  Minerals :  Use  of  the  Blow-nipe,  &a — Rock-forming  winerals  and  Non- 
MetaUio  Minerals  of  Commercial  Value :  Rock  Salt,  Borax.  Marbles,  litho- 
naphic  Stone,  Quartz  and  Opa^  Ac..  Ac. — ^Precious  Stones  and  G^ms — Stratified 
Deposits:  Coal  and  Ores— Mmeral  Veins  and  Lodes-^Irxegular  Deposita— 
Driuunics  of  Lodes :  Faults,  Ac— AlluTial  Deposits— Noble  Metals :  Gold, 
Piiatinum,  Silver,  Ac— Lead— Mercury— Copper— Tin — Zinc— Lron — Nickel, 
&c— Suluiur,  Antimony,  Arsenic,  Ac— Combustible  MinenJs— Petralenm— 
Gkneral  Hints  on  Prospecting— Glossary — Index. 

"  This  loxnuLBLi  LRTXJB  WORK  .  .  .  Written  with  sonimiio  aoou&aot  fai  a 
OUAX  and  LUOED  style.  ...  An  IXPOETAIIT  additioh  to  technical  literatnre  .  .  . 
—Mining  Jouimal. 
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SIR  CLEMENT  LE  NEVE  FOSTER,  D.So.,  F.R.S. 

Sixth  Edition.    With  Frontispiece  and  716  Illu^tnitions.    Price  Mb. 

ORE  &  STONE  MINING. 

By  Sir  C.  LE  NEVE  FOSTER,  D.Sa,  F.R.S., 

XJITB  rKOPBSSOIt  OP  MINING.  ROYAL  COIXBGB  OP  SCIBNCB. 

Revised,  and  brought  up-to-date 
By  BENNETT  H.  BROUGH,  F.G.S.,  AssocR.S.M.  • 

GENERAL   CONTENTS. 

INTRODUCTION.  Mode  of  Oeenn-enee  of  Minerals.— PPonMetiiur.-Boriiiff. 
^Breaking  Oround.— Supporting  Excavations.— Exploitadon.— Haulage  or 
Transport.— Hoisting  or  Winding.— Drainage.— Ventilation.— Lighting.— 
Deseent  and  Aseent.— Dressing^PrineiplesorEmployment  of  Mining  Labours 
—Legislation  alfeetlng  Mines  and  Quarries.  —  Condition  of  the  IDner.— 
Aeeldents.- Index. 

"  We  I1AT6  aeldom  had  the  pleasure  to  review  a  work  bo  thoroagfa  and  complete  aa 
the  present  one.    Both  in  manner  and  in  matter  It  ia  FAa  SiTPBRlOE  90  AmrTHtSO  OH 

US  SPECIAL  SU&TBCI  HITHBBTO  PUBLISHED  IH  ENGLAKD."— ^tA«tU»un». 

"  Not  only  la  this  work  the  acknowledged  text-book  on  metal  mining  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  Colonies,  but  that  it  is  ao  regarded  in  the  United  States  of  America  is  eridenoed 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  book  on  that  subject  recommended  to  the  studenta  in  moat  of 
the  mining  achoois  of  that  country."— rAs  Time*. 


In  Crown  8vo.    Handsome  Cloth.    With  nearly  300  Dlnstrationa,  many  of 
them  being  full  page  reproductions  of  views  of  great  interest.  Price  7a  6d.  net. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  MINING  AND  QUARRYING. 

An  Jntroduotory  Text-Book  for  Mining  Stydenta. 
By  Sir  C.  LE  NEVE  FOSTER,  D.Sc,  F.RS., 

Profeaaor  of  Mining  at  the  Royal  Collese  of  Science,  London,  with  which  Li  Incorporated 
the  Royal  School  of  Mluea ;  lately  one  of  H.H.  Inapectora  of  Minea. 

General  Contents.  —  Intboduotion.  —  Occurrence  of  Minerals.  —  Pro- 
specting.— Boring. — Breaking  Ground.  —Supporting  Excavations. — Exploita- 
tion.— Haulage  or  Transport. — Hoisting  or  Wmding.— Drainage.— Ventilation. 
^Lighting. — Descent  and  Ascent — Dressing,  &c — Inbbx. 

"  A  remarkably  dear  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  mining  operations."— ITngfinasr. 

"  Rarely  does  it  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  reviewer  to  have  to  accord  such  unqualified  praise  as 
this  book  desenree.  .  .  .  The  profession  generally  have  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to 
Sir  0.  Le  Neve  Foster  for  having  enriched  educational  literature  with  ao  admirable  an 
elementary  Text-book."— Jftnin^  JoumaL 


In  Large  Crown  8vo.     Fully  Illustrated.     6s.  net. 

THE  INVESTIGATION  OF  MINE  AIR: 

An  Account  by  Several  Autiiora  of  tiie  Nature,  Significance,  and  Practical 

Metiioda  of  Measurement  of  tfie  Impurities  met  witli  in  tiie 

Air  of  Coliienes  and  Metalliferoua  Minea. 

edited  by 

Sir  CLEMENT  LE  NEVE  FOSTER,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S., 

And  J.  S.  HALDANE,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

"  We  know  of  nothing  essential  that  has  been  omitted.     The  book  is  liberally  supplied 
with  illustrations  of  zppsn9Xu%.*'— Colliery  Guardian. 
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WORKS    ON    COAL>B(liNiNG, 

Fifth  Edition,  Keviaed  and  Greatly  Enlarged.    With  4  Plates  and 
690  lUuBtrations.     Price  248.  net. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  GOAL-MINING: 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  COLLIERY  MANAGERS  AND  OTHERS 
ENGAGED  IN  COAL-MINING. 

By    HERBERT    WILLIAM    HUGHES,    F.G.S., 

Assoc.  Bofal  School  of  Mines,  General  Manager  of  Sand  well  Park  Colliery. 

General  Contents.— Geology.— Search  for  Coal.— Breaking  Ground- 
Sinking.— Preliininary  OperatioDS. — Methods  of  Working. — Haulage. — 
Winding. —Pnmping.— Ventilation,— Lighting.— Works  at  Surface. —Pre- 
paration of  Coal  tor  Market.— Index. 

"  Quite  THBBB8T  BOOK  of  Its  kind    .    .    .    as  FBACTiCiLL  in  aim  as  a  book  can  be  .    .    ,    The 
iUoBtnttions  are  ixcilliztt."— ^(Jk«iuv»m. 
"We  cordiallf  recommend  the  work."— CoUitfry  Gwirdian, 
"  Will  soon  oome  to  be  regarded  as  the  stasoa&d  wokx  of  its  kind." -Birmingham  Daily  Oaaette. 


Fourth  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged.    Re-set 
throughout.    Large  Crown  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     128.  6d 

PRACTICAL  COAL-MINING<: 

L    MANXTAL     FOR     MANAGERS,     XTKBBR-MAKAGBRS^ 
OOLLHSRY    ENGhlNEEBS,    AND    OTHSB8. 

With  Warked-out  Problems  an  Hcmlage^  Pumping,  VefUikUion,  Ac. 

By  GEORGE   L.   KERR,   M.E.,    M.Inst.M.E. 

Contents.- The  Sources  and  Nature  of  Coal.— The  Search  for  CoaL— 
Sinking.— Explosives. — Mechanical  Wedges. — Rock  Drills  and  Coal-cutting 
Machines. — Uoal-cntting  by  Machinery.— TraDsmissiou  of  Power. — Modes  <3 
Working;.— Timbering  Roadways.— winding  CoaL— Haulage.— Pumping. — 
Ventilation.— Safety  Lamps.— Surface  Arrangements,  Surveying,  LeveUing^ 

"An  188INTIAU.T  p&AOTiCAL  WORK,  and  can  be  confldently  recommended.  No  department 
of  Ooal-Mining  has  been  overlooked. '—J^nffiiMerf'  OowelCe. 


In  Crown  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     With  200  Illustrations.     Ss.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY  COAL-MINING: 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS,  MINERS,  AND  OTHERS 
PREPARING  FOR  EXAMINATIONS. 

By  GEORGE  L.wKERR,  M.E.,  M.Inst.M.E. 

Contents.— Sources  and  Nature  of  CoaL— Exploration  and  Boring  for 
CoaL— Breaking  Ground.— Explosives.  Blasting,  &c.— Sinking  and  Fitting 
of  Shafts. -Mlodes  of  Working.— 'timbering  Roadways.— Winding  ana 
Drawing.— Haulage.— Pumping  and  Drainage.— Ventilation.— Cleaning  and 
Sorting  Coal.— Surveying,  &c. 

**  An  abondanoe  of  information  conveyed  in  a  popular  and  attraetlTe  form.  .  .  .  Will  bt 
of  great  use  to  all  who  are  tn  any  way  interested  In  ooal  mining.**— <Soo(tf«A  OriHe, 
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Twelfth  BDiriONy  Revised.     With  Numerbus  Diagrams. 
Cloth,  7S.  6d. 

A    TREATISE    ON    MINE-SURVEYING: 

For  the  U9e  of  Mcmagon  of  Mineo  and  ColHorteo^  StudonU 
at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  do. 

By   BENNETT   H.    BROUGH,   ASSOC.R.S.M.,   F.G.S., 

Formeriy  Instructor  of  Mine-Sunreyiog,  Royal  School  of  Mines. 

Contents.  —  General  Explanations.  —  Measurement  of  Distances.  —  Miners 
Dial.— Variation  of  the  Magnetic  Needle. — Survc)nng  with  the  Magnetic  Needle 


in  the  Presence  of  Iron. — Survesring  with  the  Fixed  Needle. —The  German  Dial. — 

e.  — Traversing  U  nda  _ 
lite.— Plotting  the  Survey. — Calculation  of  Areas. —Levelling.'— Connection  of  the 


The  Theodolite.— Traversing  UndoTground.— Surface  Surveys  with  the  Theodo« 


Underground  and  Sur£au%  Surveys. — Measuring  Distances  l^  Telescope. — Setting* 
out.— Mine-Surveyinff  Problems.  —  Mine  Plans.— Application  of  the  Magnetic 
Necdlfc  in  Mining.— Photographic  Surveys.— Appendices.— Index. 

**Iti  CLBARNBSS  of  STYLB,  LUCIDrTY  Of  DBSCRIPTION.  and  PULNBSS  of  DBTAXL  hare  lOQff  SgO  trOB 
(ot  Urn  place  nnlqtM  in  di*  Utaratoffe  of  ttii«  bnacb  of  miBliiff  eaglneeifaf,  «id  th«  pment  etttian  tel|f 
aalntauu  die  hlni  stamlBrd  of  Itspredeceiaon.  To  the  student,  and  to  the  mlnlnE  enriaeer  afike,  ITS 
VALUB  it  Inettlmable.    The  fflmtratlong  are  excdleat.'*— rA«  Mimmr  ytumoL 


Crown  8vo.    Handaome  Cloth.    Illastcaied.    6e. 

MINING    GEOLOGY. 

A  TSXTBOOE  FOR  MINIKa  8TUD1BNTS  AND  MINSBa 

By  prop.  JAMES  PARK,  F.G.S.,  M.In8t.M.M., 

lessor  of  Mining  and  Director  of  the  Otsoo  University  School  of  Mines ;  late  Director 
Thames  School  of  Mines,  and  Oeologldu  Surveyor  and  Mining  Oeologlst  to  the 
Government  or  New  Zealsnd 

GsiiBRAL  CoKTiuraB.— Introduotion.— ClassiflcatioD  of  Mineral  Deposits.— Ore  VeinS| 
their  Filling,  Age,  and  Stmcture.— The  Dynamics  uf  Lodes  and  Beds.— Ore  Deposits 
OenetleallyConeidMred— Ores  and  Minerals  Considered  Economically.— Mine  Sampling 
and  Ore  Valnatton.— The  Bzamination  and  Valuation  of  Mines.— Ikdkl 

"  A  work  which  should  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  mining  engineer."— 
Mining  World, 


Second  Edition.    In  Qrown  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     With  30  New 
Illustrations.     7s.  M  net. 

ELECTRICAL  PRACTICE  IN  COLLIERIES. 

By  D.  burns,  M.E.,  M.Inst.M.E., 

Oerttflcated  Colliery  Maascer,  and  Lecturer  on  Hlatnff  and  Geology  to  the  Glasffow  and  West  of 
Scotland  Technical  CoUe^. 

Units  of  Measurement,  Condnctors,  &;c. — ^The  Theory  of  the  Dynamo. —The 
Djrnamo,  Details  of  Constniotion  and  Working.— Motors.— Lighting  InstaUa* 
tioDB  in  Collieries.  —  Fnmpmg  by  Eleotricity.  —  Electrical  HaTxlage.  —  Coal 
Catting.  — MisoeUaneons  Appuoations  of  Electricity  in  Mines. —Coal  Mines 
Regulation  Act  (Electricity). — ^Index. 

"A  clear  and  concise  introdacUon  to  eleotrioal  practice  In  collieries."— IKnifi^ 
-JoutruO. 
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In  Crown  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth.    8s.  6d.  net 

MINING  LAW  OF  TNE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

By  CHARLES  J.  ALFORD,  P.G.S.,  M.In8t.M.M. 

Contents. —The  Prindplee  of  Mining  Law. — The  Mining^  Law  of  Great 
Britain.— British  India.— Ceylon.— Burma.— The  Malay  Penmsula.— British 
North  Borneo.- Egypt,— Cyprus. —The  Dominion  of  Canada.  —  British 
Oniana.— The  Gold  Coast  Colony  and  Ashanti.— Cape  of  Good  Hope.— 
Natal.  —  Orange  River  Colony.  —  Transvaal  Colony.  —  Rhodesia.  —  The 
Commonwealth  of  Australia. — New  Zealand,  &c. — Indbz. 

'  Should  be  specially  useful  to  all  those  engaged  in  the  diiecUon  of  mining  enter- 
prises."—J^Ynanoo^  Time$. 

"Cannot  fail  to  be  useful   ...   we  cordially  recommend  the  book."— Jffm'fi^  World 


In  Large  8vo.    Foubth  Edition.    Price  10«.  M. 

Mine  Accounts  and  Mining  Booli-Keeping. 

For  Students,  Managers,  Seeretaries,  and  others. 
WHh  Examples  taken  from  Actual  Praotioe  of  Leading  Companiee, 

Bt  JAMBS  GUNSON  LAWN,  A.R.aM.,  AM.Iiist.C.B.,  F.Q.a, 

Head  of  the  Mining  Department,  Camboxne  School  of  Kinea. 
Edited  by  Sib  0.  LB  NBVB  FOSTER,  D.Sc.,  F.R.a 

Ck>KT]iMis.— Litroduotion.— Part  I.  Emoaoemxmt  and  Pathsnt  or  Work- 
XIN.  —  Engwement  of  Workmen  and  Period  between  Pay  Days.  —  Data 
determining  Gross  Amount  due  to  Men.— Deductions.  —Pay  Sheets,  Due  BiUs. 
—Pay  Tickets.  Pabt  II.  Pubohabes  and  Salks.— Purchase  and  Distribution 
of  Stores.  —Sales  of  Product  Pabt  III.  Working  Sux m abibs  and  Analtsib. 
—Summaries  of  Minerals  Raised,  Dressed,  and  Sold,  and  of  Labour. — Analyses 
-of  Costs.— Accounts  forwarded  to  Head  Office.  Part  IV.  Lxdoeb,  Balanox- 
Sheit,  and  Compant  Books.— Head  Office  Books.— Redemption  of  CapitaL 
—General  ConsiderationB  and  Companies  Books.  Part  V.  Reports  and 
Statistiob. — Reports  of  Workings  and  Machineiy  of  Mining  Companies. — 
Mining  Statistics.— Biblioorapht.— Index. 

*'It  seems  impossiblb  to  raggest  how  Mr.  Lawh's  book  ooold  be  made  more  oovPKBn  or 
more  yaluabls,  c 


poasiBLB  to  raggest  bow  Mr.  Lawh's  book  ooold  be 
\  careftil,  and  exhaaBtlTa''' Jceoimtonte*  Magatint. 


Second  Edition.     In  Pocket  Size,  Strongly  Bound  in  Leather,  ds.  6d. 
Provided  with  Detachable  Blank  Pages  for  MS. 

THE    MINING   ENGINEERS'   REPORT   BOOK 

AND  DIRECTORS'  AND  SHAREHOLDERS'  GUIDE  TO  MINING  REPORTS. 

By  EDWIN  R.  FIELD.  M.Imst.M.M. 

With  Notes  on  tfie  Valuation  of  Property,  and  Tabulating  Reports, 
Useful  Tables,  and  Examples  of  Calculations,  do. 

'*An  ADWOLAXLT  compUed  book  which  Mining  Bngineers  and  Hanagen  wiU  find 

waaBMMMLT  jJsawuL."—MirUnff  Journal. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  «  CO..  LIMITED,  EXETEB  STREET.  STRAND, 
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WOBXB  027  SQTZnrO,  aZPLOBHTAS,  te. 

In  Medium  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth.    With  18  Fignrea  in  the  Tesct, 
and  10  Folding  Plates.     lOs.  6d.  net. 

SHAFT-SINKING 

By    J.    RIEMER, 

Translated  from  thb  German 

J.    W.    BROUGH,    A,M.In8T.C.K 

OoNTBNTS.— Shaft  Sinking  by  Hand.— Shaft  Sinking  by  Boring.— The 
Freezing;  Method.— The  Sinking  Drum  Process.— Bibliography.— Index. 

"The  translator  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  mining  community  for  placing  this 
▼aloable  work  before  them.  .  .  .  The  work  is  one  which  every  mining  engineer 
should  include  in  his  library."~irtmng  World. 


SaoovD  Bdition,  Revised.     In  Large  Svo,  with  Nnmeroos  Illustrations 
and  Folding  P&tes.      lOs.  6d. 

BLASTING: 

AND    THE    USE    OF    EXPLOSIVES. 

By  OSOAR  GUTTMANN,  M.Inst.O.E.,  F.I.C,  F.C.S. 

Ck>NTRNTS.  —  Historical  Sketch.  —  Blasting  Materials.  —  Qualities  and 
Handling  of  Explosives. — The  Choice  of  Blasting  Materials. — Preparation 
of  Blasts. — Chamber  Mines. — Charging  of  Boreholes. — Determination  of 
Charge. — ^Blasting  in  Boreholes. —Firing. —Results  of  Working. — Various 
Blasting  Operations. — Index. 

"  Should  prove  a  xMuU-mtcum  to  Mining  Engineers  and  all  engaged  in  ptacdcai  work. 
'■^Ir^m  and  Coal  Tradis  Rrview. 


In  Medium  8vo,  Cloth.      With  many  Illustrations  in  the  Text, 
Four  Full  Page  Plates  and  Four  Folding  Tables.  KCs.  net. 

NEW    METHODS    OP 

TESTING    EXPLOSIVES. 

By    0.    E.    BICHEL. 

Tbakslatbd  from  the  Gehman  and  Edited 

By    axel    LARSEN,    M.Inst.C.E. 

Contents.  —  Introductory.  —  Historical.  —  Testing  Stations.  —  Power 
Gauges.  —  Products  of  Combustion.  —  Rate  of  Detonation.  —  Length  and 
Duration  of  Flame. — After- Flame  Ratio. — Transmission  of  Explosion.— 
Conclusions.  — Efficiency. 

"Its  pages  bristle  with  sxiggestions  and  actual  experimental  results  to  an  extent 
seldom  found  in  a  Tolnme  of  five  times  its  size."— ^rjiw  wnd  Bxplotives. 
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Second  Edition,  Remed  Throughout,    In  Medium  Svo.     With 
Numerous  Plates,  Maps,  and  lUustrcUions.    2ls.  net. 

GYANIDING  GOLD  &  SILVER  ORES. 

A   Practical  Treatise  on  the  Cyanide  Process;    its  Application, 

Methods  of  Working,  Design  and  Construction  of 

Plant,  and  Costs. 

By   H.   FORBES   JULIAN, 

Mining  and  Mefcallorglcal  Engineer ;  Speclallat  in  Gold ;  Late  TechnioU  Adviaer  of  iht 
Deutwhe  Gold  and  Silber  Scheide  Anstalt,  Fnnkfort-on-tfjdne. 

And  EDGAR  SMART,  A.M.LO.E., 

Civil  and  Hetallargical  Bnginear. 

"  A  handflome  ▼oluxne  of  400  pages  which  will  be  a  valuable  book  of  reference  for  all 
anociated  with  the  process."— litntn^  Journal. 

"  The  authors  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  production  of  what  should  prove  to  bo 
«  standard  work."— Pagers  Magatine. 


In  Large  Crown  9vo,     With  13  PUUes  and  many  lUuatrations  in  the  Text, 
Handsome  Cloth.     7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  CYANIDE  PROCESS  OF  GOLD  EXTRACTION. 

A  Text-Book  for  the  Use  of  Metallurgists  and  Students  at 
Schools  of  Mines,  do. 

By    JAMES    PARK,   F.Q.S.,  M.In8T,M.M., 

Frofeaior  of  Mining  and  Director  of  the  Otago  University  School  of  Mines ;  late  Director 

Thames  Sdiool  of  Mfaies,  and  Geological  Surveyor  and  Mining  Geologist 

to  the  Government  of  New  Zealand. 

FouBTH  Bnoush  Edition.    Thoroughly  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged. 
With  additional  details  oonceming  the  Siemens-Habke  and  ouiar 
recent  processes. 
"Deserves  to  be  ranked  as  amongst  the  bbstofkxibtinotrbatibbs."— J/intiv  JoumoL 

Third  Edition,  Revised.     With  Plates  and  Illustrations.    Cloth,  Ss.  M. 

GETTING     GOLD! 

A   GOIiD-mNINO   HANDBOOK    FOR   PRACTIOAI<    MKN. 

By  J.   0.   F.   JOHNSON,  P.G.S.,   A.I.M.B., 

Life  Member  Australasian  Mine-Managers*  Assooiatioa 
GXNIRAL  CoMTSNTS.— Introductory  :  Prospecting  (Alluvial  and  General)^ 
Lode  OP  Reef  Proepecting—Genesiology  of  Grold— Aunfepous  Lodes— Dxifta— 
Oold  Extraction — Liziviation — Calcination — Motor  Power  and  its  TransmisBioii 
—Company  Formation  —  Mining  Appliances  and  Methods  —  Australasian 
Mining  Regulations. 

"PRAonOAL  from  banning  to  end    .    .    .    deals  thoroughly  with  the  Prospecting, 
Sinking,  Crushing,  and  Bxtraction  of  gold."— Drit.  Australanan. 


In  Crown  Svo.     Illustrated.     Faaicy  Cloth  Boards.     As.  6(2. 

€OLD  SEEKING  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA: 

A  Handbook  of  Hints  for  intendinsr  Explorers,  Prospectors. 

and  Settlers. 

By    THEO     KASSNER, 

Mine  Manager,  Author  of  the  Geological  Sketch  Map  of  the  Be  Kaap  Gold  Fleldi. 

With  a   Chapter  on  the  Agricultural  Prospects  of  South  Africa. 

*'  As  fascinating  as  anything  ever  penned  by  Jules  Verne."— iJ^/Wcan  Oommeret. 

lONOON :  GHAniES  GRIFFIN  &  CO.,  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET,  STRANH 
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large  8yo.    Handsome  Cloth.    With  Diiutratione. 
12b.  6d.  net. 

METALLUReiGAL  ANALYSIS  &  ASSAYING : 

A   THRfiB    YBARS'    COURSB 
FOR  STUDENTS  OP  SCHOOLS  OF  MINES. 

By  W.  a.  MACLEOD.  B.A.,  B.Sa,  A.O.8.M.  (N.Z.). 

Formerlr  AMtet-DIrector.  Thames  School  of  Mines  (N.Z.),  and  Lecturer  in  Chemittryi  Unlvenitj 
of  TMmanla :  Director  of  Queensland  Ooyemment  School  of  Biines,  Obarters  Towers  : 

And  CHAS.  WALKER,  F.C.S., 

Former] J  Asslst.-Demonstrator  in  Ghemistryt  Sydney  UniTersitjr;  Lecturer  in  Chemistry 

and  Metallurgy,  Charters  Towers  School  of  Mines 

Part  I.~Qtialitatiye  Analysis  and  Preparation  and  Properties  of  (rases. 
Pabt  II.— Qoalitatiye  and  Qaantitative  Analysis.  Part  ill. >- Assaying, 
Teohnical  Analysis  (Gas,  Water,  Fuels,  Oils,  &c.). 

"The  pmblioation  of  this  Tolome  tends  to  prore  that  the  tesdiing  of  metalhuiglcal 
analysis  and  assaying  In  Atutealia  rests  in  competent  hands."— ^a<tir«. 


In  Crown  8vo,  Beautifully  Illustrated  with  nearly  100 
Microphotographs  of  Steel,  &c.     7s.  6d.  net. 

MICROSCOPIC  ANALYSIS  OF  METALS. 

By  FLORIS  OSMOND  k  J.  E.  STEAD,  F.R.S.,  F.LC. 

CoNTSNTB.— Metallography  considered  as  a  method  of  Assay.  —  Mioro- 
graphic  Analysis  of  Carbon  Steels.— Preparation  of  Specimens.— Polishing. 
—Constituents  of  Steel;  Ferrite;  Cementite;  Pearlite;  Sorbite;  Martensite: 
Hardenite;  Troostite;  Austenite.— Identification  of  Constituents.— Detailed 
Examination  of  Carbon  Steels.- Conclusions,  Theoretical  and  Practical. — 
Apparatus  employed.— Appendix. 

"  There  has  been  no  work  previously  published  in  English  calculated  to  be  so  usefol  to 
the  student  in  metallographic  research."— Iron  and  &tetl  Ttudet^  Journal. 


Third  Edition.    With  Folding  Plates  and  Many  lllnstrations.     SOs. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  ART  OF  EXTRACTING  METALS 

FROM  THEIR  ORES. 

Bt  J.  ARTHUR  PHILLIPS,  M.Inst.O.E.,  F.C.S.,  F.G.S.,  <ko. 

And  H.  BAUERMAN,  V.P.G.S. 

QaNXRAL  Contents.  —  Refractory  Materials.  —  Fire-Clays.  —  Fuels,  &a— 
Ainmiwiwm.  —  OoppsT.  — Tin.  —  Antimony.  —  Arsenic.  —  Zmc.  —  Mercury.  — 
Bismuth.  —Lead. — Iron,— Cobalt.  —Nickel — Silver. — Gold. — Platinum. 

**  Of  the  Third  Edition,  we  are  still  able  to  say  that,  as  a  Text-book  of 
Metallurgy,  it  is  the  best  with  which  we  are  acauainted.'' — Engineer, 

"  A  work  which  is  equally  valuable  to  the  Student  as  a  Text-book,  and  to  the 
practical  Smelter  as  a  Standard  Work  of  Reference.  .  .  .  The  Illustrations 
are  admirable  examples  of  Wood  Engraving.'* — Ckemiccd  Newt. 
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8koond  Edition,  RevUed^  Enlarged,  and  Re-aet  Thr<mghoui  on  Larger  Fage^ 

With  Valuable  Bibliography,  New  Mapg,  IUu8lrcUion»,  Ac,    45«.  net, 

XJX       V^IHTO       VOUUBKXB*. 

A    TREATISE    ON 

iPETiEe/OXjETjnNwi:. 

By    sir    BOVERTON    REDWOOD, 
D.80.,  F.B.S.E.,  AaBoalNR.O.]S.,  F.LO. 

Contents.— ^BOTiON  I. :  Hlatorioal  Account  of  the  Petroleum  Industry.— Section  IL  : 
Oeolcffical  and  Oeoeraphical  Distribution  of  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas.— Seotion  III.: 
The  Chemical  and  rhysioal  Properties  of  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas.-- SEonON  IV.: 
The  Oriidn  of  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas.— Section  V.:  The  Production  of  Petroleum, 
Natural  Gas.  and  Orokertte.— Section  VI.:  The  Keflning  of  Petroleum.— SBOfnoN  VII.: 
The  Shale  Oil  and  Allied  Industries.— Section  VIIL:  The  Transport,  Storage,  and  Dis- 
tribution of  Petroleum.— Section  IZ.  :  The  Testing  of  Crude  Petroleum,  Petroleum  and 
Shale  Oil  Products,  Ossokerite,  and  Asphalt.— Section  X. :  The  Uses  of  Petroleum  and 
Its  Products.— Section  XI. :  statutory.  Municipal,  and  other  Jtegulations  relating  to 
the  Testing,  Storage,  Transport,  and  Use  of  Petroleum  and  its  Products.- APPENDICES. 
—BiBLiooRAPHT.— Index. 

*'lt  U  iBdispntably  the  most  oomprohendve  and  eomplete  treatise  on  petroleum,  and  this 
statement  is  true,  no  matter  00  what  branch  of  the  indostrj  a  test  of  its  merits  U  made.  It  la 
the  only  book  In  existence  which  gires  the  oil  man  a  clear  and  reliable  outline  of  the  growth  and 
present-day  condition  of  tlie  entire  petroleum  world.  .  .  .  There  is  a  wonderfully  complete 
collection  of  plates  and  Ulnstratlona  "—Petrofcvm  WoHA. 


Skcond  Edition,  Revised.     With  lUtietratione,    Price  Se,  6d,  net, 

A     HANDBOOK     ON     PETROLEUM. 

FOR  IN8PE0T0RS  UNDER  THE  PETROLEUM  AGT8, 

And  for  those  ennged  In  the  Storage,  Tpansport,  Distribution,  and  Industrial 

08e  of  Petpoieum  and  Its  Prodaets,  and  of  Calelum  Carbide.    With 

EUflTgestlons  on  the  Construction  and  Use  of  Mineral  Oil  Lamps. 

By   captain   J.    H.    THOMSON, 

H.BL  Chief  Inspector  of  Explosives, 

And    sir    BOVERTON    RBOWOOD, 

Author  of  **A  Treatise  on  Petroleum." 
**  ▲  volume  that  will  enrich  the  world's  petroleum  literature,  and  render  a  service  to  the 
British  branch  of  the  indubtry.    .    .    .    Bellable,  indispensable,  a  brilliant  contribution."— 
Pttnlewm,  

In  Grown  8yo.    Fully  Illusteated.    2b.  6d.  net. 

THE  LABORATORY  ROOK  OF  MINERAL  OIL  TESTING. 

By    J.     A.    HICKS, 

Chemist  to  Sir  Boverton  Redwood. 

•Shonld  be  on  the  slielvse  of  every  aaslytioal  chemist  in  practice."— Ofteaifeat  TraOe  Jowrnal. 

In  Large  Crown  8vo,  Cloth.     Fully  Illustrated     58,  net. 

o  I  r4     F  xj  s  X4: 

ITS  SUPPLY,  ooMPOsinonr,  and  applioation. 

By   SIDNEY   H.    NORTH, 

LATR  KDITOR  OF  THB  "PBTROLBUM  RBTIBW." 
CORTKNTB.— The  Boorces  of  Supply.— Boooomio  Aspect  of  liquid  FneL— Chemical 
Ck>mposition  of  Fuel  Oils.— Conditions  of  Combustion  in  Oil  Fuel  Furnaces. —Early 
Methods  and  Experiments.— Modem  Burners  and  Methods.— Oil  Fuel  for  Marine  Pur- 
poses.—For  Naval  Purposes.— On  Locomotives.— For  Metallnrgical  and  other  Pnn>oses. 
—Appendices.  — Indbz. 

*'  Everyone  interested  In  this  important  question  will  welcome  Mr.  North's  excellent 
text-book."— JITotttr*.  

THB  PETROLiBUM  LAMP:  Its  Choiee  and  Use.  A  Guide 
to  the  Safe  Employment  of  the  Paraffin  Lamp.  By  Capt.  J.  H. 
Thomson  and  Sir  BovKKTON  Redwood.    Blnstrated.     Is.  net. 

*'  A  work  which  will  meet  every  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  written.'*~PefroIe«m. 
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Metallurgists,  Mlne-Ownen*  Assizers,  Manuftetoren, 

and  all  Interested  in  the  development  of 

the  Metallnrgieal  Industries. 

BDITKD  BT 

Sir  W.  ROBERTS-AUSTEN,  K.C.B,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

In  Lm^  8«w,  HMub0tm  Cioik.      With  tUutiraiietu, 


nrTBODUCTION   to   the   STUDY  of  KBTAIiIiimOY. 

By  the  Editor.     Fifth  Edition.     iSs.    (See  p.  63.) 

GOLD  (The  MetaUurgy  of).  By  Thos.  Kirkb  Rosi, 
D.Sc.,  Assoc  R.S.M.,  F.C.S.,  Chemist  and  Assayer  of  the  Royal 
Mint.    Fifth  Edition.    21s.    (See  p.  63.) 

IiBAD  AND  SILVEB  (The  MetaUurgy  of).  By  H.  F. 
GOLUNS,  ASS0C.R.S.M.,  M.In8tM.M.  Part  I.,  Lead,  i6t;  Fkrt 
IL,  Silver,  i6s.    (See  p.  64.) 

IB  ON  (The  MetaUurgy  of).  By  T.  Turnkr,  A.R.S.M., 
F.I.C.,  F.CS.    Third  Edition,  Revised.    (See  p.  65.) 

STEEL    (The    MetaUurgy    of).      By  F.   W.   Harborb, 

A8BOCR.S.M.,  F.LC,  with  a  Section  on  Mechanical  Treatment  by 
J.  W.  Hall,  A.M.Inst.C.E.  Third  Edition.  25s.  net.  (See 
p.  65.)  

WiU  he  PudMsAtd  at  Short  Intnvttb, 

MBTALLimaiCAL  MACHINEBY :  the  Application  of 
Engineering  to  Metallurgical  Problems.  By  Hbnry  CharlbsTbnkins, 
Wh.Sc.,  Assoc.  R.S.M.,  Assoc.  M.  Inst. C.E.,  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Science.  (See  p.  64). 

COPPER  (The  MetaUiurgy  of).  By  Thos.  C.  Cloud,  Assoc 
R.S.M. 

ALLOYS.      By  Edward  T.  Law,  AssocR.S.M. 
*<>•  Other  Volumes  in  Preparation. 
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QBIFFIIT'S    METAIiLimaiCAL    SEBIES. 


Fifth  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  considerablv  Enlarged.    Laige 

8yo,  with  numerous  Illustrations  and  Micro-Pnotographic 

Plates  of  different  varieties  of  Steel.     185. 

An  Introduetion  to  the  Study  of 

BY 

Sir  W.  ROBERTS-AUSTEN,  K.C.B..  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  A.R.S.M., 

Lata  Ch«mist  and  Assayer  of  tbe  Royal  Mint ,  and  ProfeMor  of  MetaUargy 
in  the  Royal  Collate  of  Sdenoe. 

Gbnbral  CoNTBMT8.~Tlie  Relation  of  Metallurey  to  Chemistry .—Phvsical  FkopertiM 
joi  Metals.— AHoys.  The  Thennal  Treatment  of  Metal8.~Fuel  and  Thermal  Measurementt. 
—Materials  andnoducts  of  Metallaigical  Processes.— Funiaces.— Means  of  Supplying  Air 

Metallurgical  Processes.- The  Miaro^tructure 


•to  Furnaces.— Thermo- Qiemistry. — 
of  Metals  and  Alloys.— Economic  "^ 

"  No  English  text-book  at  all  approaches  this  in  the  gomplbtbness  with 
which  the  most  modem  views  on  the  subject  are  dealt  with.  Professor  Austen's 
iroltmie  will  be  invaluablb,  not  only  to  the  student,  but  also  to  those  whoee 
Imowledge  of  the  art  is  far  advanced."---ObMMfa/  Netos, 


Fifth  Edition,  Revised,  Considerably  Enlarged,  and  in  part  Re-written. 
With  Frontispieoe  and  nnmerons  Illustrations.    21s. 

THE  METALLURGY  OF  GOLD. 

T.  KIRKE  ROSE,  D.ScLond.,  Assoc.R.S.M., 

Chemiti  and  Atmsytr  of  the  Bayal  MimL 

OmraKAL  CoMTBiiTB.— The  Properties  of  Gold  and  its  Alloys.— Chemistxy  of  the 
Compounds  of  Gold.— Mode  of  Ooourrenoe  and  Distribution  of  Gold.— Shallow  Placer 
Deposits.— Deep  Placer  Deposits.— Quartz  Crushios  in  the  Stamp  Battery.— Amalgam- 
ation in  the  Stamp  Battery.— Other  Forms  of  Crushing  and  Amalgamating  Machinery. 
—Concentration  in  Gold  Mills.— Dnr  Crushing.— Be-ffrlndlng.—Soasting.-Chlorlnatlon : 
The  Plattner  Process,  The  Barrel  Process,  Th^  vat-Solution  Process.— The  Cyanide 
Process.- Chemistry  of  the  Cyanide  Process.— Beflning  and  Parting  of  Gold  Bullion. 
—Assay  of  Gold  Ores.— Assay  of  Gold  Bullion.^Statlstics  of  Gold  Production.— Biblio- 
graphy.—Index. 

"  AooHFEKHBiranrs  PBAOTiOAL  TBBATisB  ou  this  Important  subject."— 2%<  Timu. 

'*The  MOflv  ooMPun  desoriptlon  of  the  ohlobivatioh  pbocisii  whloh  has  yet  been  pub- 
Ushed.*'— JfMtfiy  Journal. 

**  Adapted  for  all  who  are  Interested  In  the  Gold  Mining  Industry,  being  free  from  teoh- 
nloalitiea  as  far  as  possible,  but  la  more  particularly  of  value  to  those  engaged  in  the 
industry.*'— Cape  Ttma. 
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GBIFFIN'S  METAIiLimaiCAL  SEBIBS. 

Editbd  by  sir  W.  ROBERTSAUSTEN,  K.O.B.,  F.R.S.,  D.CL. 
In  Large  8vo.    Ifandaome  Cloth.     With  IUiutrtUion», 


In  Two  yolamea,  Eaoh  Complfifto  in  Iteelf  and  Sold  Separately. 

THE  METALLUReV  OF  LEAD  AND  SILVER. 

Bt  H.  F.  COLLINS,  As8oaR.S.M.,  M.Inbt.M.M. 

JPcLvt     I.— X4S  JLI>: 

A  Complete  and  Bxhauative  Treatise  on  the  Manufsiotare  of  Lead^ 
with  Sections  on  Smeltinff  and  Desilverisation,  and  Chapters  on  the 
Assay  and  Analysis  of  the  Materials  involved.    Price  16s. 

SumLUtT  ov  COHTSHTS.— Sampling  and  AMajing  Lead  and  SUTor.— Ftopertiai  and 
Oompoonda  of  Lead.— Lead  OreB.—LMa  Smelting.— £eT6rberatorieB.-*I<ead  Smelting  in 
Hearbhs.— The  Boasting  of  Lead  Orea.— Blast  Fornaoe  Smelting;  Principles,  Practioer 
and  Bxamplet;  Prodnots.— Flue  Dust,  its  Oompoeitioa,  Collection  and  TreatmenL— 
Costs  and  Losses,  Purchase  of  Ores.— Treatment  of  Zinc,  Lead  Sulphides,  DesilTertsation, 
Softening  and  Beftnlng.— The  Pattinson  Process.— The  Parkes  Process.— Cupellatlon  and 
Keflning,  Ac,  dkc. 

"A  THOROUOHLT  BOUND  and  usefol  digest.  Hay  with  BVXBr  oosiTDBiiaB  be 
reoommended."— Jlf<nin^  Journal. 


Part     II.— SII^VER. 

Comprising  Details  regarding  the  Sources  and  Treatment  of  Silver 
Ores,  together  with  Descriptions  of  Plant,  Machinery,  and  Prooesses  of 
Maunfaotare,  Refining  of  Ballion,  Cost  of  Working,  fto.    Price  16e. 

BvioiABT  OF  CONTKNTS.— Properties  of  SUver  and  Its  Principal  Compoonds.— Silver 
Ores.— The  Patio  Process.— The  Kazo,  Fondon,  Kr5hnke,  and  Tina  Processes.— The  Pan 
Process.— Boast  Amalgamation.— Treatment  of  Tailings  and  Concentration.— Betorting. 
Melting,  and  Assaying  — Chloridisinff-Boastlng.- The  Augustin,  Clandet,  and  Ziervocre) 
Processes.- The  H^-Sulphite  Leaching  Process.— Beflnlng.— Matte  Smelting.— Pyritic 
Smelting.— Matte  Smelting  in  Beverberatories.— SUver-Copper  Smelting  and  Beflnlng.— 
Index. 

"  The  author  has  focnased  ▲  labos  axourt  or  VALxrABLS  dtformation  Into  a 
oonvenient  form.  .  .  .  The  author  has  evidently  considerable  practical  experience, 
and  describes  the  various  processes  clearly  and  welL  '—Mining  Journal. 


HETALLDMICAl"  MACHiHERY : 

The  Applioation  of  Engineering  to  Metallurgtoal  Problems. 

By  henry  CHARLES  JENKINS, 

Wh.Sc.,  Assoc. R.S  M.,  Assoc, M.InstO.E. 
LONDON:  GHARLE8  GRIFFIN  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRANG 
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GBIFFIIT'S  METAIiLimGIOAL  SBBIBS. 


Third  Edition,  Keviied.     With  Namerous  Illu8tr«tioD8.    large  8vo. 
Handsome  Cloth.    258.  net. 

With  Additional  Chapter  on  The  Electric  Smelting  of  Steel, 

THE  HETALLUR6T  OF  STEEL. 

By  F.   W.   HARBORD,   Assoc.RS.M.,   F.I.C., 

OoMulting  JlfetcUlurgi$t  and  Analytical  Chemist  to  the  Indian  Oovemmenif 
Royal  Indian  Engineering  College,  Coopere  ffiU, 

With  37  Plates,  280  Illastrations  in  the  Text,  and  nearly  100  Micro- 
Sections  of  Steel,  and  a  Section  on 

THE   MECHANICAL    TRBATMSNT    OF   STSBL. 

By    J.    W.    HALL,    A.M.Inst.C.E. 

Abudobd  CoHTsms.— The  Plant,  Machinerv,  Methods  and  Ohemletrr  of  the  BeBsemer 
and  of  tne  Open  Hearth  Prooessee  (Add  and  BoiBio).— The  Meonanical  Treatment  of  Steel 
comprising  Mill  Practioe,  Plant  and  Machinery.— The  Inflaenoe  of  Metalloids,  Heat 
Treatment,  Special  Steels,  Miorostmctare,  Testing,  and  Specifications. 

**  A  work  which  we  venture  to  commend  as  an  Invaloable  compendium  of  laforBaatloa  upon 
the  metallurgy  of  steel,  "—/ron  and  Coal  Tradu'  Review. 

The  JBngineer  says,  at  the  oonciusion  of  a  roTiew  of  this  book :— "  We  cannot  conclude  without 
earnestly  recommending  all  who  may  be  Interested  as  makers  or  users  of  steel,  which  practically 
means  the  whole  of  the  engineering  profusion,  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  It  as  speedily 
as  sosslble,  and  this  may  be  the  more  easily  done  as  the  published  price,  considering  the  siie 
of  ihe  book.  Is  extremely  moderate." 


Thibd  Editiox,  Revised.    Shortly. 

THE  HETALLORGY  OF  IRON. 

By  THOMAS   TURNER,   Assoc.R.S.M.,  F.LC, 

Pro/eifor  of  Metallurgy  in  the  University  of  Birmingham, 
In  Labob   Svo,  HANi>80HB   Cloth,  With   Numxbous   Illustjutionb 

(MANT  FROM  PHOTOORAFHS). 

0§n4ral  Coatmfi.— Early  History  of  Iron.— Modem  History  of  Iron.— The  Age  of  Steel. 
—Chief  Iron  Ores.— Preparation  of  Iron  Ores.— The  Blast  Fnrnaoe.— The  Air  used  in  the 
Blast  Furnace.— Beactions  of  the  Blast  Fnrnaoe.— The  Fuel  used  in  the  Blast  Fnrnaoe.- 
Slags  and  Fnxes  of  Iron  Smelting.— Properties  of  Oast  Iron.— Foundry  Praotioe.— Wrought 
Iron.«Indireot  Production  of  Wroaght  iron.— The  Paddling  Prooess.— Further  Treatment 
of  Wrought  Iron.  ~ Corrosion  of  Iron  and  Steel. 

"  A  MOST  YALUABLB  suiocABT  of  knowledge  relating  to  every  method  and  eUge 
in  the  maQiifiEtctiire  of  cast  and  wrought  iron  .  .  .  rich  in  chemical  details.  .  .  . 
ExRAiTenn.  and  thobouohlt  vt-to-datk y—Btdletin  of  the  American' Iron 
un4  Steel  Aitodation, 

*'  This  is  A  DKUOHTFUL  BOOK,  Riving,  as  it  does,  reliable  information  on  a  snbjeot 
becoming  every  day  more  elaborate. " — Colliery  Ouardian, 

"A  THORouoHLT  D8BFUL  BOOK,  which  bxings  the  snbjeot  up  to  datb.  Of 
ansAT  TALUS  to  those  engaged  in  the  iron  indaBtry.** — MininQ  Journal. 


•»*  For  Professor  Turner's  Lectures  on  Iron- Founding,  see  page  68. 
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Tenth  Edition.     With  Tables  aad  lUustntioiis.     Crown  8yo. 
Cloth,  I08.  6d. 

A    TEXT-BOOK    OF    ASSAYING: 

For  the  UM  of  Studontt,  Mine  Managere,  Aeeayert,  de. 
By  J.  J.  BERINGER,  F.LC,  F.C.S., 

Public  Analyst  for,  and  Lectuxer  to  the  Mining  Awodarion  of,  CorawalL 

And  C.  BERINGER,  F.C.S., 

Late  Chief  Aisayer  to  the  Rio  Tinto  Copper  Company,  London, 

Gbmsral  Contbnts.  —  Paet  I.  —  iNTRODUCToar  i  MANiPOLATioit:  Samplini;,; 
Drying ;  Calculation  of  Results— Laboratory-books  and  Reports.  Mkthods  :  Dry  Gfavi- 
metric^  Wet  Grayimetric— Volumetric  AsMys:  Titrometric,  Golorimetric,  Gasometrio— 
Weicmng  and  Measuring— Rei«ents— Formula^  Equations,  &c.— Specific  Gcairity. 

Part  II.— Mbtals  :  Detection  and  Assay  of^  Silver,  Gold,  Platinum,  Mercury.  Copper, 
Lead,  Thallium,  Bismutk  Antimony,  Iron,  NickeL  Cobalt,  Zinc,  Cadmium,  Tin,  Tungsten, 


Tituiium,  Manganese,  Chromium,  &c.— Earths,  Alkalies. 

Past  III.— Non-Mstals  :  Oxygen  and  Oxides ;  The  Halogens— Sulphnr  and  Sul- 
phates    Awenic,  Phosphorus,  Nitrogen— Silicon,  Carbon,  Boron— Usefol  Tables. 

*' A IXALLY  MntiTOiaoDS  WORK,  that  may  be  safely  depended  upon  either  for  systematic 
instruction  or  for  reference."- iVoAfrv. 

"This  woric  is  one  of  the  best  of  iu  kind.*— fas^wMrr. 


FouB.TR  Edition,  Revised,    ffandeome  Cloth,     WUh  Numerous 
lUuatrcUione,    6$, 

A     TBXT-BOOK     OF 

ELEMENTARY  METALLURGY. 

Indndmg  the  Author's  Praotioal  Labobatobt  Coubsb. 

Bt    a.    HUMBOLDT    SEXTON,    F.LC,  F.O.S., 

Profeaor  of  Metalinrgy  in  the  Glasgow  and  West  ot  Scotland  Teohnioal  Gollogo. 

GENERAL  GGNTENTS.— Introdootion.— Proportiea  of  the  Metak.— Oombnaiaoii. 
—Faela.— Refractory  Materials.  —  Furnaces.— Oocnrrenoe  of  the  Metals  in  Natore.— 
Preparation  of  the  Ore  for  the  Smelter.— Metallurncal  Pioceaees.— Iron.— SteeU— 
Gopjper.  — Lead.— Zbo  and  Tin.  — Sttyer . —Gold. — Mercoiy. — AUoya. — Applications 
of  Elbotricitt  to  Metallurfcy. — Labobatort  Coubsk. 

*'  Jnst  the  kind  of  work  for  Stadents  coiocBirotHo  the  stndy  of  MetaL 
Inisy,  or  for  EifonrsBBiiro  Students.**— Pracftcaj  Engineer, 

"^EzoBLLBSTLT  got-np  and  wbll-abbanobd."— CAemtooJ  Trade  Journal, 


'*    In  Large  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     Prioe  4a. 

TABLES    FOR 

QDANTITATIYE  METALLURGICAL  ANALYSIS. 

FOR   LABORATORY   USE. 

ON  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  "GROUP"  SEPARATIONS, 

By  J.  JAMES    MORGAN,  F.O.S.,  M.S.C.l. 

"  The  Anthor  may  be  ooboratdlatrd  on  the  way  his  work  has  been  carried  oat**— 
Th€  SntHneer. 

''Will  ooMXKND  IT0BU  highly  in  Laboratory  Praetioe.  Its  clkabctbs  ud  pbeouiov 
mark  tiae  book  out  as  a  highly  aaeftil  on&."— Mining  Journal. 
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Sboond  Edition,  Reyiaed,  Enlarged,  and  in  part  Re-written. 

With  Additional  Sections  on  MoDEiur  Thbobibs  of  Elxotrgltsis 

Costs,  &c.    Price  lOs.  6d. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

ELECTRO-METALLURGY: 

Bmbraoing  the  Application  of  Eleotrolysia  to  the  Plating,  Depositing, 

Smelting,  and  Refilling  of  yarious  Metals,  and  to  the  Repro- 

dnotion  of  Printing  Snr&oes  and  Art-Work,  &c. 

BY 

WALTER  G.    MCMILLAN,   P.LC,   F.O.S., 

Seerttary  to  the  InttitutUm^  Sleetrieal  Bnaineen:  late  Lecturer  in  Metatturgp 
at  Maeon  CoUege,  Birmingham. 

With   numerous   lUnstrationB,        Large   Crown   8yo.        Cloth. 

"This  excellent  treatise,  .  .  .  one  of  the  best  and  most  oomp&btb 
mannals  hitherto  pnblished  on  Eleotro-Metallargy." — MeciriceU  Meview, 

"  This  work  will  be  a  standard."— •TietoeUer. 

"Anv  metallurgical  process  which  rsduobs  the  cost  of  production 
must  of  necessity  proye  of  great  commercial  importance.  .  .  ,  We 
recommend  this  manual  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  fbaotioal 
appuoation  of  electrolytic  processes.'' — NcUure, 


SsooND  Edition,  Thoroughly  Reyised  and  Enlarged.      In  large  8yo. 
With  Numerous  Illustrations  and  Three  Folding- Plates.    2l8.  nei» 

ELECTRIC  SMEITTO  &  REPinUfr: 

A  Practical  Manual  of  the  Extraction  and  Treatment 

of  Metals  by  Electrical  Methods. 

Being  the  **Elbktbo-Mbtalli7Boib"  of  Db.  W.  BORGHERS. 

Translated  from  the  Latest  German  Edition  by  WALTER  G.  M"MILLAN» 

F.LC,  F.0.8. 

CONTENTS. 

Pabt  L— Alkalies  and  Alkaunb  Eabth  Mbtals:  Magnesium, 
Lithiimi,  Beryllium,  Sodium,  Potassium,  Calcium,  Strontium,  Barium, 
the  Carbides  of  the  Alkaline  Earth  Metals. 

Part  II.  — Thb  Eabth  Metals:  Aluminium,  Cerium,  Lanthanum, 
Didymium. 

Part  IIL— The  Heavy  Metals  :  Cop^r,  Silver,  Gold,  Zinc  and  Cad- 
mium, Mercury,  Tin,  Lead,  Bismuth,  Antimony,  Chromium,  Molybdenum, 
Tungsten,  Uranium,  Manganese,  Iron,  Nickel,  and  Cobalt,  the  Platinum 
Group. 

"  COMPBBHSNSIVB  and  AUTHOBITATnrB    ...     not  only  VULL  of  VALUABLB  IRfOR- 

MATION,  but  gives  evidenee  of  a  THOROxraH  insioht  Into  the  technical  vai.ue  and 
POSSIBILITISS  of  all  the  methods  diaoiuMed."~rA«  Sleetrieian, 

"  Dr.  BOBOHIBS'  WBLL-KNOWV  WOBK    .     .     .     most  OV  HSOBSSTFT  BE  AOQUIBBD  by 

e?ery  one  interested  in  the  subject.    Bzobllbmtlt  pat  Into  Bngliah  with  additional 
matter  by  Mr.  M«Millah."— ilTatKre.  * 

'*  Will  be  of  GBEAT  SEBVics  to  the  practical  man  and  the  BtndmV^SteeMc  SmetHng. 
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In  Medium  8vo,    Handsome  Cloth,    Fully  lUuatrated,    15e.  net, 

GENERAL    FOUNDRY  PRACTICE: 

A  Praoticai  Handbook  for  tron.  Steel  and  Brass  Founders, 

Metallurgists,  and  Students  of  Metallurgy, 

By  a.  M'^WILLIAM,  A.R.S.M.,  awd  PERCY  LONGMUIR. 

COMTKNTS.—Introdaction.— General  Properties  of  Matter.— Moulding  8andB.~-Faci]ig 
Sands  and  facings.  —  Foundry  Tools.  —  Moulding  Boxes.  —  Handling  Material  in  the 
foundry.  — Open  Sand  Moulding.*- Cores.— Blementary  Aspects  of  Moulding.— Green 
Sand  Moulding.— Securing  Corse  in  Moulds.— Moulding  from  Guides.— Bench,  Oddstde, 
and  Plate  Moulding.— Machine  Moulding.— Dry  Sand  Moulding— Loam  Moulding.— 
ChiU  Casting.— Casthig  on  other  Metals.- Burning.— Weighting  and  Binding  MaterlalB. 
—Shrinkage,  Contraction,  and  Wuplng.— Dressing  Castings.— Common  Faults  dne  to 
Mould  and  Pattern.— Malleable  or  wrou^^t  Iron,  Steel  and  Malleable  Cast  Iron.— Cast 
Iron.— B«fraotory  Materials.— Fuels  and  Furnaces.— Mixing  by  Analysis.— Remelting.— 
Working  the  Cupola.— Further  Treatment  of  Cast  Iron.— fiigh  Temperature  Measure- 
ment—Steel.— Notes  dn  Metals  other  than  Iron.  — Alloys.— Mechanical  Testing.— 
Miorograpliic  Analysis.— Common  Faults.- Foundry  Management.- Indbx. 

"  The  student  of  foundry  work  .  .  .  needs  no  other  text-book.  .  .  .  The  book 
contains  a  tremendous  amount  of  information,  and  is  well  ws\ttAn,"— Engineering  Timet, 


Extra  Croum  Svo,     With  48  lUuetrations.    Zs.  6d,  net, 

LECTURES  ON  IRON-FOUNDING. 

By  THOMAS  TURNER,  M.So.,  A.R.S.M.,  P.I.C., 

Professor  of  Metallurgy  in  the  UniTenity  of  Birmingham. 

COMTBHU.— Varieties  of  Iron  and  Steel.- Application  of  Cast  Iron.— History.— Pro- 
Hlnction.- Iron  Ores.— Composition.— The  Blast  Fumaoe.—Materlals.— Reactions.— 
Grading  Pig  Iron.  —  Carbon,  Silicon,  Sulphur,  Phosphorus,  Manganese,  Aluminium, 
Arseaio,  Copper,  and  Titanium.— The  Foundiry*— General  Arrangement.— Be-meltln| 
•Cast  Iron.— The  Cupola.— Fuel  Used.— Changes  due  to  Re-muting.— Moulds  and 
Moulding.- Foundry  Ladles.— Pouring  and  Pouring  Temperature.— Common  Troubles.— 
Ittflnenee  of  Shape 'and  Size  on  Strength  of  Casttnn. -Tests. 

"  Ironfounders  will  And  much  information  In  the  book."— Iron  Trade  Oireular 
iRykmdrty.  ====== 

In  LoH^e  4to,  Library  Style,    BtauHfuUy  lUuetrated  wUh  tO  PlaUe,  many 
in  Colours,  and  94  Figures  in  the  Text,    £2,  2s,  net, 

PRECIOUS     srroM^ss: 

Thelp  Ppopeptles,  Ooouppenoes,  and  Uses. 

A    Treatise  for  Dealers^  Manufacturers,  Jewellers,  and  for  all 
Collectors  and  others  Interested  In  Gems. 

By  Db.  max  BAUER,  of  the  University  of  Marburg. 
Translated  by  L.  J.  SPENCER,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  F.G.S. 

"  The  plates  are  remarkaUe  for  their  beauty,  delicacy,  and  truthfulness.  A  glance  at 
them  alone  is  a  leason  on  precious  stones,  whilst  the  perusal  of  the  work  itself  should 
add  a  new  interest  to  any  casket  of  Jewels  or  cabinet  of  gems,  or  even  to  a  jewellers' 
window.  "—Athenceum. 


In  Large  Crown  Svo,     With  Numerous  lUustrations,    8s.  6d, 

THE  ART  OF  THE  GOLDSMITH  AND  JEWELLER. 

A  Manual  on  the  Manipulation  of  Gold  and  the 

Manufacture  of  Personal  Ornaments. 

By    THOS.    B.    WIGLEY, 

Headmaster  of  the  Jewellers  and  SIlTemnltlis'  Assoc  Tech.  School,  Birmingham. 

Assisted  by  J.  H.  STANSBIE,  B.So.  (Lond.),  F.I.O,, 

Lecturer  at  the  Birmingham  Municipal  Technical  SchooL 
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Criffiii'8  Chemloal  and  Teehnologloal  Publications. 


Inoi^ranle  Chemistry, 

Analysis,    . 

Chemical  Engineering, 

Chemistry,. 

Foods  and  Poisons, . 

Tables  for  Chemists, 

Dairy  Chemistry,  &c.. 

Milk 

Flesh  Foods, 
Praetlcal  Sanitation, 
Sanitary  Engineering, 
Lessons  on  Sanitation, 
Technieal  Mycology, 
Soil  Bacteria,    . 
Ferments  and  Toxlnes, 
Brewing,    . 
Trades'  Waste, . 
Smoke  Abatement, 
Cments, 
Water  Supply,  . 
Boad  Haldng,    . 
Gas  Hanufitcture, 
Acetylene, . 
Fire  Bisks, 
Petroleum, 

(Handbook), 

Ink  Manufacture, 
Paper  Technolojpry, 
Glue,  Gelatine,  £c.. 
Leather, 

Oils,  Soaps,  Candles, 
Lubrication  &  Lubricants, 
India  Bubber,  . 
Painters'  Colours,  Oils,  &c.. 
Painters'  Laboratory  Guide, 
Painting  and  Decorating, 
Dyeing, 

Dictionary  of  Dyes, 
The  Synthetic  Dyestuffs, 
Spinning,  ... 
Textile  Printing. 
Textile  Fibres  or  Commerce, 
Dyeing  and  Cleaning, 
Bleaching,  Calico- Printing, 


Profs.  DupbA  akd  Haxb,  70 

Prof.  Humboldt  Sexton,  70 

Dr.  J.  Gbosbmann,  46 

Blount  and  Bloxam,  .  46,  71 

A.  Wyntbb  Bltth,  72 

Pbof.  Oabtbll-Eyans,  .  79 

H.  D.  Richmond,  73 

E.    F.    WiLLOUGHBY,     .  73 

0.  A.  Mitchell,          .  74 

Db.  G.  Reid,  78 

P.  Wood,    ...  78 

J.  W.  Habbison,         .  78 

Lafab  and  Salteb,  74 

J.  Clabs,    ...  73 
0.  Oppbnheimeb,         .  74,  75 

Db.  W.  J.  STKEa,  75 

W.  Natlob,  76 

Wm.  Nicholson,  76 

G.  R  Rbdgbayb,  76 

R.  E.  Middlbtok,  77 

Thos.  Aitken,     .  79 
W.  Atkinson  Buttebfibld,  77 

Leeds  and  Buttebfibld,  77 
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PoUutloii  by  Sewage  of  Rivers  and  Estuaries. 

By   W.  SANTO    CRIMP,   M.Inst.C.E.,  F.G.S., 

Late  Assistant-Engiiieer,  London  County  CouncQ. 
"ProbaUy  the  most  complxtb  and  «bst  trkatisb  on  the  subject  which  has  appeared 
in  our  luBifpaMKt.^-^EdiMhurgk  Medical  J oumtU, 


BeenUiftiUy  IllustrcUed,  vnth  Numerous  PlcUea,   DiagrarM^  and 
Figure  in  the  Text,     $U,  net 

TRADES'   WASTE! 

ITS   TBEATMBBTT   AND   ITTII-ISATIOW. 

A  Handbook  for  Borough  Engineers,  Surveyors,  Arehiteets,  and  Analysts. 

By    W.    NAYLOR,    F.O.S.,    A.M.Inst.C.E., 

Chief  Inspeetor  of  Blven,  Kibble  Joint  Goinmlttee. 

GOHTBNXS.— L  iDtrodaction.— II.  Chemioal  Engineering.— in.— Wool  De-greasing 
end Orease BeooTery.— lY.  Textile  Industries;  Calico  Bleaching  and  Dyefng.— YT  Dvdng 
and  Oalloo-Prlntlng.— YI.  Tanning  and  Fellmongery.— YIL  Brewery  and  Distillery 
Waste.— Yin.  Paper  Mill  Befuse.— IX.  General  Trades'  Waste.— Ihdix. 

"There  is  probably  no  person  in  England  to-day  better  fitted  to  deal  rationally  witii 
Bueh  a  subject."— A*t«f A  S(mitarian. 


In  Handsome  Cloth.     With  59  Illustrations.    6s.  net 


A  Manual  for  the  Use  of  Manufacturers,  Jnapectors,  Medico/  Officers  of 
Health,  Engineers,  and  Others. 

By    WILLIAM    NICHOLSON, 

Chief  Smoke  Inspector  to  the  Sheffield  Corporation. 
Goamrrs.— Introduction.— General  Leffislation  against  the  Smoke  Nuisanoe. — 
Local  Legislation.— Foreign  Laws,— Smoke  Abatement.— Smoke  from  Boilers,  Fnmaoes, 
and  Kilns.— Private  Dwelling-House  Smoke.— Chimneys  apd  their  Construction.- 
Smoke  Preventers  and  Fuel  Savers.  —  Waste  Gases  from  Metallurgical  Furnaces.  — 
Summary  and  Conclusions.- Index. 

"We  welcome  such  an  adequate  statement  on  an  important  subject.**— BKtivA 
Medical  Journal. 


Second  Edition.    In  Medium  8vo.    Thoroughly  Revised  and  Re-Written. 

15s.  net. 

CALCAREOUS   CEMENTS: 

THE/R  NATURE.  PREPARATION.  AND  USES. 

ySTt-tta.    sons*    Er«ii&akvfecs    lapoxi    Cssnan.*    VasttiOLri. 

By   gilbert  R.   REDGRAVE,   Assoc.   Inst.   C.E., 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Technology,  Board  of  Education,  South  Kensington, 

And  CHARLES  SPACKMAN,  F.C.S. 

*' We  can  thoroughly  recommend  it  as  a  first-class  investment."— /'nK-/lrra/.£«V<W«rr. 

lONDON:  CHARLES  6RIFFIN  A  CQu  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  8TBAND. 


CHEMISTRY  AND  TEOHNOLOGY.  77 

With  Four  Folding  Plates  and  Numerous  IHustrations.    Large  8yo. 
Ss.  6d.  net. 

wjLrrER    suppiLiYs 

A  Praetleai  Trwtiae  on  the  Selection  of  Sources  and  the  Distribution  of  Water. 
Br  REGINALD  E.  MIDDLETON,  M.Inst.C.E.,  M.Inbt.A£]soh.E.,  F.S.I. 

ABBDGED  GONTinvTS.—Iotrodaotor7-— Sequiremente  as  to  Qnality.— BeaairemenU 
as  to  Quantity.— Storage  ReBervoir8.—ParmcatiOD.— Service  BeservoirB.— The  Flow 
of  Water  through  Pipes.  —  Distributing  Systems.  —  Pumping  Maohinea.  —  Special 
Requirements. 

"As  a  companion  for  the  student,  and  a  constant  reference  for  the  technical  man,  we 
antieipate  it  will  take  an  important  position  on  the  bookshelf."— iVoctuxU  Engineer. 


In  Large  Grown  8vo.    Fully  Illustrated.    In  Two  Volumes. 

Volume  I.     Fourth  Edition.     Price  78.  6d.  net. 
•  •       II.     Third  Edition.    Ready  Shortly. 

THE    CHEMISTRY    OF 

OILS     Bft ILKTXJFiLC'rXJRS  : 

A  Hand'Book  on  the  Produotion,  PuHfloatiorit  and  Testing  of  lUuminating 
Gas,  and  the  Assay  of  the  Bye-Produots  of  Qas  Manufacture, 

By  W.  J.  ATKINSON  BUTTERFIELD,  M.A.,  F.LC,  F.G.S., 

Fonnerly  Head  Chemist,  Oas  Works.  Beckton,  Loodon.  K. 
"  The  BSST  woBK  of  its  Idnd  which  we  have  ever  had  the  pleasore  of  re- 
liewiikg/*— Journal  of  Gaa  Lighting. 


With  Diagrams  and  Illustrations.     Ss.  net. 

THE    FRINOIPLES    OF    ITS    GENBRATION    AND    USE. 
By  F.   H.   LEEDS,   F.I.O.,  F.C.S., 

Member  of  the  Sooietj  of  Pablic  Analysts  and  of  the  Acetylene  Association ; 

And   W.    J.  ATKINSON   BUTTERFIELD,    M.A.,   F.I.C,   F.C.S., 
Consulting  Chemist,  Author  of  "The  Chemistry  of  Gas  Manufacture." 

'•  Brimful  of  information."— C%«m.  Trade  Journal. 

"We  can  thoroughly  reconimend  the  book  to  the  manufacturer  as  a  reliable  work 
of  reference,  to  the  user  as  supplying  valuable  hints  on  apparatus  and  methods  q$ 
procedure,  and  to  the  student  as  a  safe  and  certain  gaide."—AGetjflene. 


Large  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     Price  16s.  net. 

FIRE    AND    EXPLOSION    RISKS: 

A  Handboolt  of  the  Detection,  Inuestlgatlon,  and  Preoentlon  of  Fires  and  Explosions. 

By    Db.    von    SCHWAETZ. 

Translated  from  the   Revised   German   Edition 

By  C.   T.   C.   SALTER. 

ABJBRnMBD  Qeiteraii  Comtbnts.— Pircs  and  Biplosions  of  a  General  Character  — 

Dangers  arising  from  Sources  of  Light  and  Heat— Dangerous  Oases.— Risks  Attending 

Special  Industries.  —  Materials  Employed.  —  Agricultural  Products.— Fats,  Oils,  and 

Sesins.— Mineral  Oils  and  Tar.— Alcohol,  <fec.— Metals,  Oxides,  Acids,  Ac— Lightning 

Ignition  Appliances,  Fireworks. 

"The  work  affords  a  wealth  of  information  on  the  chemistry  of  fire  and  kindred 
topics."- Firs  and  Water. 

"A  complete  and  useful  survey  of  a  subject  of  wide  interest  and  vital  importance."— 
00  and  CoUurman's  Journal. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  6RIFFIN  A  CO..  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  8TRAHB. 
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Thirteenth  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised.    The  Appendix  on  Sanitary 
Law  being  Entirely  Re- Written  for  this  Edition.     Price  6s. 

PRACTICAL  SANITATION: 

4  HAMO-BOOK  FOR  SANITARY  IM8PEeT0R8  AMD  OTHERS 

WTERE8TED  IN  8AMITATI0N. 

By  GEORGE    REID,   M.D.,  D.P.H^ 

F9ikm,  Mgm,  C^imcii,  ami  Examantr^  Sa$dimrr  ImHhiU  ¥Grmi  JMtmim, 

VOiith  an  BppetiMt  on  Sanitate  Xaw* 

By    HERBERT    MAJILEY,    M.A.,    M.B.,    D.P.H^ 

BMrritUr^at-Law. 

General  Contents.— Intxoduction.— Water  Supply:  Drinking  Water,  Pollution  of 
Water.— Ventilation  and  Wanmne.— Principles  of  Sewage  Removal— Details  of  Drainage ; 
Refuse  Removal  and  Disposal.— Sanitary  and  Insanitary  Work  and  Apnliances. — ^Details  of 
Plumbers' Work.— House  Construction. — Infection  and  Disinfection.— Food,  Inspection  of; 
Characteristics  of  Good  Meat ;  Meat,  Milk,  Fish,  &c.,  unfit  for  Human  Food.— Appendix : 
Sanitary  Law;  Model  Bye-Laws,  vS:c. 

"  A  VBItT  VSBFVI.  Handbook,  with  a  very  useful  Appendix.  We  recommend  it  not  only  to  SANITARY 
INSPBCTORS,  but  to  HoUSBHOLDBkS  snd  ALL  interested  in  Sanitary  Matters.  *-^SMiitavy  RtcMnd, 


In  Handsome  Cloth.     With  $3  Illustrations.    3s.  6d.  net. 

LESSONS   ON  SANITATION. 

By  JOHN  WM.  HARRISON,  M.R.San.I., 

Mem.  Incor.  Assoc.  Mun.  and  County  Engineers ;  Surveyor,  Wombwell,  Yorks. 

CohrrBNTs.— Water  Supply. — ^Ventilation. — Drainage. — Sanitary  Building  Constructicm. — 
Infectious  Diseases.— Food  Inspection.— Duties  of  an  Inspector  of  Nuisances  and  Common 
LodKing-Houses.- Infectious  Diseases  Acu.— Factory  and  Woikshop  AcU.— Housing  of 
the  Working-Classes  Act.— Shop  Hours  Acts.— Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts.— The  Mar- 
garine Acts.- Sale  of  Horseflesh,  &c..  Riven  Pollution.— Canal  Boau  Act.— Diseases  of 
Animals.— Dairies,  Cowsheds  and  Milkshops  Order.— Model  Bye^Laws^—MisoeUaaeous.— 
Index. 

"  Accurate,  reliable,  and  compiled  with  conciseness  and  care." — Smtiiaty  Rte»rd, 


Seookd  Edition,  Revised.    In  Crown  8vo.    Handsome  Cloth.    Profusely 
lUttstrated.    Ss.  6d.  net. 

SANITARY   ENGINEERING: 

A  PraaUcal  Manual  of  Town  Drainage  and  Seu/age  and  Rb/ubb  0/«p(Ma/. 

Pot  Swiltniy  AiittioritlM|  InKliMMns.  liMpeotiortf  ArvhltMtiii 
Owiti  ntitoi  %,  Mid  iimieiiit. 

By  FRANCIS  WOOD,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  F.G.S., 

Borough  Engineer  and  Snrveyor,  Fulhnm ;  late  Borough  Engineer,  Bacup,  Lanes. 

GBNEBAL    CONTENTS. 

Introduction.  ~Hydraulics.—Veloci^  of  Water  in  Pipes.— Earth  Pressures  and  Retaining 
Walls.— Powers.— House  Drainage. —Land  r    '  "  -         -    «    - 

Pumping.— Sewer  V  ~    " 

Sewage  Disposal  ^  ^    _ 

Oeansing  of  Sewers.— Refuse  DisposaL— Chimneys  and  Foundations. 

"  The  volume  bristles  widi  Informstloa  which  wfll  be  greedily  read  by  those  In  need  of  assistance.  The 
iMOk  is  ooe  that  ought  to  be  ou  the  boolcshelves  of  BVBRY  PRACTICAL  BNCINBB&.'-'^Ssfnte^  ycnrmmi, 

"  A  vmaiTABLB  roCKCT  coKPBNDiini  of  Sanitary  Efifrineering.  ...  A  work  wMdh  wmr,  la 
maaw  respects,  be  considered  as  COMPLBTB  .  .  .  COMUBNOABLY  CAtmotJS  .  .  .  IMTSRVSnilC 
.    .    .    S\3(X,BSTtVR,''—Ptatic  Health  Bngimer. . 
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Vol.  I.  Now  Ready.    In  Half  nsoROCCO,  248.  net. 

/«   Two   Volumes^  ^ach  complete  in  itself, 

PHYSICO-CHEMICAL    TABLES 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  ANALYSTS,  PHYSICISTS*  CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURERS  AND  SCIENTIFIC  CHEMISTS. 

Yolnine  I. — Chemical  Engineering,  Physical  Chemistry. 
Yolnme  II. — Chemical  Physics,  Pure  and  Analytical  Chemistry. 

By    JOHN    CASTELI^EVANS,    F.LC,    F.C.S., 

Lecturer  on  Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy  at  the  Finsbury  Technical  College. 

The  Tables  maj  almost  claim  to  be  exhaustive,  and  embody  and  collate  all  the  most 
recent  data  established  by  expNerimentalists  at  home  and  abroad.  The  volumes  will  be 
found  invaluable  to  all  engaged  in  research  and  experimental  investigation  in  Chemistry  and 
Physics. 

Xlie  Work  comprehends  as  fiur  as  possible  all  bulbs  amo  Tablss  ffequifed  by  tke 
Analyst,  Brewer,  Distiller,  Acid-  and  Alkali-Manuiactiurer,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  also  the  prin. 
cipal  data  in  Thbrmo-Chbmistrt,  Elbctso-Chbiiistjlv,  and  the  various  branches  of 
Chbmical  Physics.  Every  possible  care  has  been  taken  to  ensure  perfisct  accuracy,  and 
to  include  the  results  of  the  most  recent  investigations. 


Second   Edition.     In  Lwrge  %vo.    Handsome  Cloth.     BeatUifkUy 
niuatrated.     WUh  Plates  and  Figwrts  in  the  Text. 

Road  Making  and  Maintenance: 

A    FBACTIOAI.    TREATISE    FOB    EJBTGINEEBS, 
STTBVEYOBS,     AND     OTHEBS. 

With  an  Histobical  Skxtch  of  Anoixnt  and  Modbbk  Practick. 
Bt  THOS.  AITKEN,  A8BOC.M.IHST.0.E., 

Member  of  the  Aasoolation  of  Mmiolpftl  and  Oonnty  Ifingineera ;  Member  of  the  Sanitary 
Inst ;  Surveyor  to  the  Oounty  Oonncil  of  Fifa.  Oapar  Dtvlsion. 

WITH  NUMEROUS   PLATES,    DIABRAMS,    AMD   lUUSTBATIONS. 

GoNTBNTB.— Historical  Sketch.— Resistance  of  Traction.— Laying  out 
New  Roads.  —  Earthworks,  Drainage,  and  Retaining  Walls. —Road 
Materials,  or  Metal.— Quarrying. — Stone  Breaking  and  Hanlu^. —Road- 
Rolling  and  Scarifying.— The  Construction  of  New,  and  the  A&intenanoe 
of  existing  Roads.— Carriage  Ways  and  Foot  Ways. 

**'nieLttenaT  style  is  ixciLUirr.  .  .  .  A  cokpsibsicszvi  and  bxcbllbrt  Modern  Book«  an 
ur40-DA«s  work.  .  .  .  Should  be  on  the  referenee  shelf  of  every  Monteipa)  and  Oounty 
Bndneer  or  Surveyor  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  every  Oolonial  Rnglneer."— T>«  flwrrsiw. 

lONDON:  CHARLES  6RIFFIN  A  CO..  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAlia 


8o  CHARLBS  QRIFFIN  A  C0:8  PUBLIC  A  TI0N8, 

Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     With  Illustrations.     12s.  6cL 

Painters' 
Colours,  Oils,  &  Varnishes : 

A    P&AOTIOAXi    BKAXniAI.. 

By   GEORGE.  H.    HURST,    F.C.S., 

Member  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  lodustry ;  Lecturer  on  the  Technology  of  PaintenT 

ColouxB,  Oils,  and  Varnishes,  the  Municipal  Technical  School,  Manchester. 
General  Contents.— Introductoiy— The  Composition.  Manufacturk, 
Assay,  and  Analysis  of  Pigments,  White,  Red,  Yellow  and  Orange.  Green, 
Blue,  Brown,  and  Black— Lakes— Colour  and  Paint  Machinery— Paint  Vehicles 
<OUs,  Turpentine,  &c.,  &c.)— Driers— Varnishes. 

"  A  THOKOUCHLY  PXACTICAL  boolc,    ...    the  ONLY  English  work  that  satisfactorily 
treats  of  the  manufacture  of  oils,  colours,  and  pigments.*— CArMiVa/  Tradt^  y^mnal. 

%♦  For  Mr.  Hurst's  Garment  Dyeing  and  Cleaning,  see  p.  84. 


In  Crown  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     With  Illustrations.     5s. 

THE  PAINTER'S  LABORATORY  GUIDE. 

A  Student's  Handbook  of  Paints,  Ck>louFs,  and  Varnishes. 

By  GEORGE  H.   HURST,  F.C.S.,  M.S.CI. 

Abstract  or  Contbnts.  —  Preparation  of  Pigment  Colours.  —  Chemical    Principles 
InYolved.— Oils  and  Varnishes.— Properties  of  Oils  and  Varnishes.— Tests  and  Experiments. 
—Plants,  Methods,  and  Machinery  of  the  Paint  and  Varnish  Manufactures. 
Thu  Work  ha*  been  desifnedby  the  Author  for  the  Laboratory  0/ the  Techtuc€tl  School^  ana 

of  the  Paint  and  Colour  IVorhs^  and  for  all  interested  or  en£aged  in  these  industries. 

"This  excellent  handbook,    ...    the  model  of  what  a  handbook  should  be."— ^££r, 
Colours^  and  Drysalteries, 


Third  Edition,  Beviaed.    In  Crown  8vo.  extra.  With  Numerons  Illnstra- 
tiona  and  Plates  (some  in  Colonra),  inoluding  Original  Designa.    I2i.  6d. 

Painting  and  Decorating: 

A   Complete  Praotioal  Manual  for  Hovse 

Painters  and  Decorators, 

By    WALTER    JOHN    PEARCE, 

UOTUEBE  AT  TBS  KAHOHMTSa  TaOHNIOAL  BOHOOL  lOE  HOUBlC-PAniTnia  AKD  DBOOBAma. 

GENBRAL  OONTENTB. 
Introduction— Workshop  and  Stores— Plant  and  Appliances— Bruahea  and 
Tools— Materials :  Pi^ents,  Driera,  Painters'  Oils— Wall  Hanginga— Pa^ 
Hangmg — Colour  Miinng — Distempering — Plain  Painting — Stainmff — Variush 
and  varnishing— Imitahye  Paintmg— Ghraining— MarUing — Gilding-j-fiKgn- 
Writing  and  Lettering— Decoration :  General  Principles— Decoration  in  Dis- 
temper—Painted Decoration— Relievo  Decoration- Colour— Meaauring  and 
Bstunating— Coach-Painting — Ship-Painting. 

'*  A  thoroughly  useful  book     .     .     .     GOOD,  SOUND,  nAXTHOAL  INFOB- 

KATiON  in  a  OLBAR  and  odnoisb  rOBM.**— Plumber  and  Decorator. 

'*  A  THOBOUGHLT  GOOD  AND  RELIABLE  TEXT-BOOK.      .      .      .     SO   FUUi  and 

OOMFLETE  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  how  anything  further  could  be 
added  about  the  Painter's  caniit**—BuHdenr  Journal. 
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Second  Edition.    In  Large  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.    With  4  Plates 
and  Several  Illustrations.      i6s.  net. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  INDIA  RUBBER. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Natupe  of  India  Rubber,  Its  Chemical  and  Physical  Examina- 
tion, and  the  Determination  and  Valuation  of  India  Rubber  Substitutes. 

induding  the  Outlines  of  a  Theory  on  Vulccmieation. 
By   carl   otto   WEBER,    Ph.D. 

**  Replete  with  scientific  and  also  with  technical  interest.    .    .    .   The  section  on  physical 
properties  is  a  complete  r^sumi  of  every  thing  known  on  the  sahytfX.''—India-rMbber  Journal, 


In  Large  Crown  8vo.     Fully  Illustrated.     5s.  net. 

AKD   THSIB  ALLIED   PBODUCTS, 
A  Practical  Handboolt  for  the  Manufacturer,  Agrleutturiat,  anil  Student  of  TecHnology, 

By    THOMAS     LAMBERT, 

Analytical  and  Technical  Chemist. 

CoNTSNTS.— Historical.— Olub.— Gelatine. — Size  and  Isinglass.— Treatment  of  Efflu- 
ents produced  in  Glue  and  Gelatine  Making.— Liquid  and  other  Glues,  Cements,  &c. — Uses 
of  Glue  and  Gelatine.— Residual  Products.— Analysis  of  Raw  and  Finished  Products.— 
Appendix.— Indsx. 

"A  sufficient  account  of  modem  methods  of  working,  chiefly  from  a  practical  standpoint. 
A  book    .    .    .    ofreal  value."— CA^MAra/JVrxcw. 


At  Press.     In  Large  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     Fully  Illustrated. 
THB  ANALYSIS  OF  MATERIALS   USED   IN 

Bt  S.  R.  TROTMAN,  M.A..  F.I.C., 

Public  Analyst  for  the  City  of  Nottingham,  Member  of  the  International  Association 

of  Leather  Trades'  Chemists. 

Synopsis  op  Contents.- Standard  Solutions.— Acids,  Alkalies,  &c.— Water.— Depilation 

and  Deliming.— Fleshings,  &c.— Glue.— Spent  Liquors.— Mineral  and  Vegetable  Tanning 

Agents. — Oi». — ^Soaps.—Vamishes.— Skin.— Leather.  —  Dyestuffs.—  Degreasiiig  Agents. — 

Effluents. —Glcssary.— Index. 


In  Medium  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth.      Fully  Illustrated.      12s.  6d.  net. 

PAPER    TECHNOLOGY! 

AN  ELEMENTARY  MANUAL  ON  THE  MANUFACTURE.  PHYSICAL  QUALITIES, 

AND  CHEMICAL  CONSTITUENTS  OF  PAPER  AND   OF 

PAPERMAKIN6  FIBRES. 

With  Selected  Tables  for  Stationers,  Publishers,  and  Others. 

By   R.   W.   SINDALL,   F.C.S. 

CoNTKNTS.— Introduction.  — Technical  Difficulties  relating  to  Paper.— Rag  Papers.— 
Esparto,  Straw,  Notes  on  Beating.- Wood  Pulp.— Wood  Pulp  Papers.— Packing  Pamsrs  — 
"  Art  *'  Papers.- The  Physical  Qualities  of  Paper.— The  Chemical  Constituents  of  Paper. 
— The  Microscope.— Fibrous  Materials  used  in  Paper-  making  —Analysis  of  a  Sheet  of 
Paper.— The  C.B  S.  Units. —Celluk»e  and  its  DerivatiTes.— History,  Chronology,  and 
Statistics.— Dictionary  of  Chemical  Terms.— Glossary.— City  and  Guilds  Questions.— 
Indbx. 

"  Exceedingly  instructive  and  particularly  useful."— Pa^rr  Makers'  Monthly  Journal, 


In  Large  8vo.    Handsome  Cloth.    With  Plates  and  Illustrations.    7s.  6d.  net. 

THE   MANUFACTURE  OF  INK. 

A  Handbook  of  the  Production  and  Properties  of  Printing,  Writing,  and  Copying  Inks, 
By  C.  A.  MITCHELL,  B.A.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  &  T.  C.  HEPWORTH. 

"Thoroughly  well  arranged    .    .    .   and  ofa  genuinely  practical  order. "—^nVuA/'rm/^r. 
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Skcond  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised  ThroughotU.    In  Ttoo  Largt 
V^ktmen,     Hixndsome  CfocA. 

A    MANUAL    OF    DYEING: 

fOR   THE  V8£  Of  PRACTICAL   DYERS,  MAHVFACTURERR,  STUDENTS. 
AND  ALL  INTERESTED  IN  THE  ART  OF  DYEING. 

S.  KNECHT,  Ph.D.,  F.LC,     ^^  CHIL  RAWSON,  F.I.Cm  F.C.S., 

■«ad  of  tlM  Ch«BlfttiT  Mid  DFdnc  D«pMrtm«t  of         Lftto  HmmI  of  Um  Ghwiictey  sad  DrdBff  D^MrtBMt 
Ite  TMbalMl  BolMMl,  ]fMMiMit«|Mlter  of  "Tte        of  tho  ToohalHl  OoDmo,  BndfoKd  :   Mombv 
JvuMlof  tbo8od«CyotDy«nandOolovrlsU;"  OooBflllof  th«fio«U^of  DronMidOoleiirlrtil 

And  RICHARD  LOBWENTHAL,  Ph.D. 

Gknbral  CoNTBim.— Gfaemioal  Teohnologv  of  the  Textile  Kabrioe— 
Water— Wmshing  aad  BleaoUng  —  Acids,  Aikaliee,  Mordanta  —  Natniml 
Coloariikg  Matters— Artificial  Organic  GolooriAg  Matters— Mineral  Coloura 
—Machinery  used  in  Dyeing— Tinctorial  Properaes  of  Colouring  Matters — 
Analysis  and  Valnatioa  of  Materials  nsed  in  Dyeing,  dec.,  &c. 

'*  This  MthortliMTe  Md  exhMstlTe  work  ...  the  most  oomplbti  wo  have  y«t  ooob 
on  Mio  oobjoet"— Tfatiilc  Mamufaeturtr. 


In  Large  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth,      Pp,  i-xv  +  4O6.      168,  net, 

THE    SYNTHETIC    DYESTUFFS, 

AKD 

THE  INTERMEDIATE  PRODUCTS  FROM  WHICH  THEY  ARE  DERIVED. 

By  JOHN  CANNELL  CAIN,  D.Sc.  (Manchbstkb  and  Tubingen), 
Technicai  Chemist, 

And  JOCELYN  FIELD  THORPE.  Ph.D.  (Heidklbbbo), 

Lecturer  on  Colouring  Matters  in  the  Victoria  Uniyersity  of  Haocbester. 

Part  I.  Theoretical.    Part  II.  Practical.    Part  III.  Analytical. 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  describing  this  treatise  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  books 

that  has  appeared.    .    .    .    Will  give  an  impetus  to  the  study  of  Organic  Chemistiy 

generally.*^— C%«mCoaZ  1  rode  Journal. 


Oompanion  Volume  to  Kneeht  dt  Rawson's  *'  Dyeing. "    In  Large  8vo, 

ffandsoTne  Cloth^  Library  Style.    16s.  net. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF 

DYES,  MORDANTS,  &  OTHER  COMPOUNDS 

USED  IN  DYEING  AND  CAUCO  PRINTING. 

With  FormtrfcB,  Properties,  and  Applications  of  the  various  subttanoss  described, 

and  concise  directions  for  their  Commercial  Valuation, 

and  for  tlie  Detection  of  Adulterants. 

By  CHRISTOPHER  RAWSON,  F.LC,  F.C.S., 

GoDsulting  Chemist  to  the  Bebar  Indigo  Planters'  Association ;  Oo-Autbor  of  "  A  Manoal 

of  Dyeing:" 

WALTER  M.  GARDNER,  F.C.S., 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Sy^ng,  Bradford  JUnleipal  Technical  Collage ; 
Editor  of  Che  "  Joum.  80c  Dyers  and  Coloorlsts ; " 

And  W.  F.  LAYOOCK,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S., 

Analytical  and  Oonsnltlag  ObemM. 
**  Tom  to  tbe  book  as  one  may  on  any  snbiect,  or  any  aabBtanos  in  ooaneotion  with  the 
trade,  and  a  reference  is  snre  to  be  fonnd.    The  authors  haye  apparently  left  nothing  oat** 
— gtef</«  Mercury. 

L0N03M:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  A  CO..  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET.  STRiUM. 


THE  TJliXTILE  IKDUSTBIES.  83 

Large  8vo.    Profusely  Illustrated  with  Plates  and  Figures  in  the  Text. 

168.  net. 

THE  SPINNING  AND  TWISTING  OF  LONG 
VEGETABLE  FIBRES 

(FLAX,    HEMP,    JUTE,    TOW,    Sl    RAMIE). 

A  Practloal  Manual  of  the  most  Modern  Methoda  as  applied  to  the  HaokUng,  Carding, 
Preparing,  Spinning,  and  Twisting  of  the  Long  Vegetable  Fibres  of  Commerce. 

Bt  HERBERT  R.  CARTER,  Belfast  and  Lille. 

aSNElULL  C0NTBNI8.— Long  Vegetable  Fibres  of  Commerce.— KIm  and  Growth  of 
the  Spinning  Industry.— Saw  Vlbre  Markets.— Purchasing  Baw  ICateriaL— Storing  and 
Preliminary  Operation8.—Hac]ding.— Sorting.— Preparing.— Tow  Carding  and  Mizuiff.— 
Tow  Combing.— Oill  Sj^ing.— The  Soving  Frame.— Dry  and  Demi-sec  Spinning.— wet 
Spinning.— Spinning  Waste.— Yam  Seeling.— Manufacture  of  Threads,  Twines,  and 
Cords.- Sone  Maldng.— The  Mechanical  Department.— Modem  Mill  Constraction.- 
Steam  and  water  Power.— Power  Transmission. 

'*  Meets  the  requirements  of  the  Mill  Manager  or  Advanced  Student  in  a  manner 
pertiaps  more  than  satisfactory.  ...  We  must  highly  commend  the  work  as  repre- 
senting up-to-date  practice."— JfaCure. 


In  Large  Svo,  Handsome  Ctolh,  wUh  Ifumerous  lUvstratUms,      Os.  net, 

TEXTILE  FIBRES  OF  COMMERCE. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF 

The  Goourrenoe,  Distribution,  Preparation,  and  Industrial 

Uses  of  the  Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Mineral 

Products  used  in  Spinning  and  Weaving. 

By    WILLIAM    I.    HANNAN, 

Lecturer  on  BoUny  at  the  Ashton  Municipal  Technical  School,  Lecturer  on  Cottoii 
Spinning  at  the  Chorley  Solenoe  and  Art  School,  Ac. 

With  NmnerouB  Photo  BngravhigB  from  Nature. 
**  UsaruL  laroBMATiON.    .    .    .    Adxieablb  IixusTBATioHa    .    .    .    The  information 
is  not  easily  attainable,  and  hi  its  present  conyenient  form  will  be  valuable.  "~7V«t</e 
Recorder,  


In  Large  Svo,  with  Illustrations  and  Printed  Patterns.     Price  2 is. 

TEXTILE    PRINTING: 

A  FBAOTICAL  MAXTUAL. 

Indading  the  ProceBses  Used  in  the  Printing  of 

COTTON,   WOOLLEN,   SILK,   and  HALF- 

SILK  FABBICS. 

By  C.  F.  SETMOUR  ROTHWELL,  F.C.S., 

Hem.  8o€.  of  OhenUeal  Industries;   late  Leeinrer  at  the  Mumieipai  Technical  Seheol, 
Manehestsr. 

Gknxral  Gontirts.  — Introduction.  — The  Maohinerv  Used  in  Textile 
Printinff.— Thickeners  and  MordAnta.— The  Printingof  Cotton  Goods.— The 
Steam  Style.— Coloum  Produced  Directly  on  the  Fibre.— Dyed  Styles.— 
Padding  Style.— Resist  and  Disoham  Styles.— The  Printing  of  Compound 
Colonrinfls,  ^Ea- The  Printing  of  Woollen  Goods.— The  Printing  of  Silk 
Goods.— Practical  Recipes  for  Printing.— Useful  Tables.— Patterns. 

*'  By  VAa  THB  aasT  and  most  PBAOnoAL  book  on  TBiTxx.a  Famraro  which  has  yet  been 
brought  out,  aad  wUl  looa  reniain  the  standard  work  on  the  sobiect  It  is  essentially 
praotlcal  in  character.*'— 2«rti2«  Mercwy. 

"  Thb  most  FBAonoAL  icAHirAL  of  TBZTixji  punEDia  whloh  has  yet  appasred.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  reeommendlng  It **—!%<  TextUs  Mowtifactwrer. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  6RIFFIN  ft  CO.,  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


a4  OHARLka  GRIFFIN  A  00.*8  PUBLICATIONS. 

Large  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     12i.  6d. 

BLEACHING  &  CALICO-PRINTING. 

A   Short  Majxual  for  Students  and 
Practical  Men. 

By    GEORGE    DUERR, 

Dlnetor  of  the  UleMblnc  Drehiffi  And  Prlnttng  D«Mrtment  ftt  th*  Aoerington  and  Baeap 
Teehnieal  School! :  Chemist  and  Golooriat  at  the  Irwell  Print  woritt. 

AssiSTKD  BT  WILLIAM   TURKBULL 

(of  TornbuU  A  Stoekdale,  Limited). 

With  IlluatratioiiB  and  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Dyed  and  Printed  Patterns 
designed  speoially  to  show  various  Stages  of  the  Processes  described. 

GENERAL  CONTENTS.— Cotton,  CompodtioiL  of;  Bliachiko,  New 
Proceases ;  Printing,  Hand-Block ;  Flat-Press  Work ;  Machine  Printing— 
MoRDANTB— Sttles  09  Calico-Piiinting  :  The  Dyed  or  Madder  Style,  Resist 
Padded  Style,  Discharge  and  Extract  Style,  Chromed  or  Raised  Colours, 
Insoluble  Colours,  &c.  —  Thickeners  —  Natural  Organic  Colouring  Matters 
—Tannin  Matters —Oils,  Soaps,  Solvents— Organic  Acids— Salts— Mineral 
Colours— Coal  Tar  Colours— Dyeing— Water,  Softening  of— Theory  of  Colours 
—Weights  and  Measures,  ^tc 

'*  When  a  msADT  way  ont  of  a  dlfflcnlty  Ib  wanted.  It  Ib  is  books  liis  this  that  It  Is  found."— 
TmMU  Stoorder. 

"Mr.  DuiB&'B  wo&x  will  he  found  M08V  DBiFUL.  .  .  .  TheinfonnatlonglTenls  ofcBSAS 
f4Lua    .    .    .    The  Recipes  are  VHoaouoHLT  ?aAcnoAL"—r«asNZ<  ITaiHiAMCiirtr. 


Second    Edition.      Revised  and   Enlarged.     With  Numerous 
Illustrations.      4s.  6d. 

GARMENT 
DYEING    AND   CLEANING. 

A  Practical  Book  for  Practical  Men. 
Bv     GEORGE    H.     HURST,    F.C.S., 

Member  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry. 

General  Contents,— Technology  of  the  Teartile  Fibres— Garment  Cleaning 
—Dyeing  of  TcxtUe  Fabrics— Bleaching—Finishing  of  Dyed  and  Cleaned  Fabrics- 
Scouring  and  Dyeine  of  Skin  Rugs  and  Mats — Cleaning  and  Dyeing  of  Feathers- 
Glove  Cleaning  and  Dyeing — Straw  Bleaching  and  Dyeing— Glossary  of  Drugs 
and  Chemicals— Useful  Tables. 

*'  An  UP-TO-DATB  hand  book  has  long  been  wanted,  and  Mr.  Hunt  has  done  nothing 
more  complete  than  this.  An  important  work,  the  more  10  that  several  of  the  branches  of 
the  cralt  here  treated  up|on  are  almost  entirdy  without  English  Manuals  for  the  guidance 
of  worken.    The  price  bringa  it  within  the  reach  of  aiL*'^Dy€r  and  Calieo-Primier. 

**  Mr.  Hurst's  wonc  dbcidbdlv  fills  a  want  .  .  .  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  ol 
■VERY  GARMENT  DVBR  and  deaner  in  the  Kingdom"— TVjrilrfr  Mtrcury, 

LONDON :  CHARLES  6RIFFIN  A  CO..  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND. 


INTRODUCTORY  SCIENCB  SERIES,  85 

"  Boyi  OOULD  HOT  HAVH  A  XORB  ALLURING  IHTEODVOTIOH  tO  ideiltlflo  punoltl 

than  theie  oharming-looklnrf  ▼olamea."— Letter  to  tlM  fnbUBhen  ftom  the  Head- 
master of  one  of  our  great  Public  ScboolB. 

Handsome  Cloth,  7b.  6d.    Gilt,  for  Presentation,  8s.  6d. 

^V^.'m  STUDIES  qi  BOTjqiY: 

SKETCHES    OF   BBITISH    WILD    FLOWERS 

IN  TEEIE  HOMES. 

By  R.  LLOYD   PRAEGER,  B.A.,  M.R.LA. 

lUnstrated  by  Drawings  ft*om  Nature  by  S.  Rosamond  Praeger, 
and  Photographs  by  R.  Welch. 

Gknsbal  Contbnts.— a  Dusy-Starred  Pasture— Under  the  Hawthorns 
—By  the  River — Along  the  Shingle— A  Fragrant  Hedgerow— A  Connemara 
Bog — ^Where  the  Samphire  srows — A  Flowery  Meadow — Among  the  Com 
(a  Study  in  Weeds) — In  the  Home  of  the  Alpines — A  Qty  Rubbiah-Heap— 
Glossary. 

"A  nssH  AND  ffrnfULATmre  book  .  .  .  •honld  take  a  Ugh  place  .  .  .  Hie 
ninatratlQDs  are  drawn  with  much  skill/'— T%e  Time9. 

«  BBAUnrULLT  ILLnSTRATBD One  of  the  MOn  AOOUBAXB  as  well  ai 

nmasTiiio  books  of  the  kind  we  have  seen."— iLe^Mueum. 

"Eedolent  with  the  scent  of  woodland  and  meadow."— T%«  SUmdmrd, 


Wtth  12  FuU'Page  lliu»trationa  from  Photographa.    Cloth. 
Second  Edition,  Revised,     Sa,  6d, 

m$-m,  STUDIES  111  GEOIiOGY: 

An  Introduction  to  Geology  Out-of-doors. 

By    GRENVILLE   A.   J.   COLE,   F.G.S.,  M.R.LA., 

Prof eiBor  of  Geology  in  the  Boyal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland, 
and  BxiuBiiner  in  the  Uniyersity  of  London. 

Gbnbbal  CoNTBirra.— The  Materials  of  the  Earth— A  Moxmtain  Hollow 
—Down  the  Vallev— Along  the  Shore — Aoroes  the  Plains — ^Dead  Voloanoes 
—A  Granite  Highland— The  Annals  of  the  Earth— The  Surrey  Hills— The 
Folds  of  the  Mountains. 

'*The  FAaonrAtnia  ^Opbv-Aix  SruDns'  of  Faoi.  Oolb  glye  the  sabjeot  a  glow  ov 
▲iracATiov   .    .    .    cannot  fail  to  aronse  keen  interest  in  geology."— ^MJo^faa/  MagaHiu. 

'•A  oHABxnro BOOK,  beautifnlly iiiostrated.** -iiMeiMmJii. 


Beautifui/y  li/uatrated.     With  a  Frontiapieoe  in  Coioura,  and  Numerous 
Speciaily  Drawn  Plates  by  Charlea  Whymper.    7a,  6d, 

OPEK-AIH  STUDIES  qi  BUtD-LIFE: 

SKETCHES  OF  BRITISH  BIRDS  IN  THEIR  HAUNTS. 

By    CHARLES    DIXON. 
The  Spadotts  Air.— The  Open  Fields  and  Downs.— In  the  Hedgerows.— On 
Open  Heath  and  Moor.— On  the  Mountains. — Amongst  the  Evergreens. — 
Copse  and  Woodland.— By  Stream  and  Pool- The  Sandy  Wastes  and  Mud- 
flats.—Sea-laved  Rocks.- Birds  of  the  Cities.— Iitdex. 

"Enriched  with  excellent  illustrations.     A  welcome  addition  to  all  libraries."— ^m/- 
miiuttr  Rtvuw. 

lONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  ft  CO..  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET.  STRAWk 
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Twentyjfourth  Annual  Issue.    Handaome  elotk,  7s.  8d. 
(To  Subscribers,  68.). 

THE     OFFICIAL     YEAR-BOOK 

or  THS 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  LEARNED  SOCIETIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND  IRELAND. 

OOWnLKD  TBOU  OFSTOIAL  8OX7R0B8. 

OompriMiiig  {together  with  other  Offoial  information)  LISTS  of  tlie 
PAPERS  roa4  during  tite  Session  1906-1907  before  aii  tiie  LEADiNB 
SOOiETiES  tlirougiiO¥t  tite  Kingdom  engaged  in  tite  following  Depart- 
ments of  Reseanli  s— 


1 1.  Sdenoe  Oenenlly:  ije.,  Sodedet  oocupy- 
bc  themselTM  witb  aeTeral  BnnciiMof 
Saenoe,  or  with  Sdence  and  litenture 


Jointly. 
I  a.  Ilatheinatict  and  Fhysici. 

13.  Chemistry  and  Ffiotogxaphy. 

1 4.  Geolocy,  Geography,  and  Minerakwy. 
I  f.  Biology,  indoding  Microscopy  ana  An- 


thiopology. 


i  6.  Economic  Sdcaoe  and  Snriirirs. 
S  7.  Mechanical  Sdenoe,  Engineering,  i 

Ajchitectme. 
i  8.  Naval  and  MiEtvy  Saenoe. 
i  g.  Agriculture  and  HorticultuxeL 
9io.  Law. 
(iz.  Literatute. 


9x4.  Mbdicinb. 


iia.  Psychology.. 
9x3.  Aichmology. 


"Fills  a  very  real  want." — Engineering. 

"  Indispensable  to  any  one  who  may  wish  to  keep  himself 
abreast  of  the  scientific  work  of  the  day." — Edinburgh  Medical 
faumal. 

"  The  Ykar-Book  op  Socistibs  is  a  Record  which  ought  to  he  of  the  greatest  use  for 
the   progress  of  Sdence."— £<yn/  Fbtji/air,  F.It.S.,  K,C.B.,  M.P„  Ptut-Pmidtni  •fOu 

"It  goes  almost  without  saying  that  a  Haadhook  of  this  snhject  will  he  in  time 
one  of  the  most  gcmerally  useful  works  for  the  KhnuT  or  the  desk.*'— rA#  Titmn. 

"British  Societies  are  now  weU  rsyeeseatsd  !n  the  'Year-Book  of  the  Sdcntiiic  and 
Loamed  Societies  of  Great  Britam  and  Ireland.'"— <Art.  "Sodeties"  in  New  Editkmof 
"Encydopedia  Britannica,**  yoI.  ndL) 


Copies  of  the  First  Issue,  giving  an  Accomit  of  the  History, 
Organization,  and  Conditions  of  Membership  of  the  varioof 
Soaeties,  and  forming  the  groundwork  of  the  Series,  may  still  be 
had,  price  7/6.    Also  Copies  of  the  Issues  follomng. 


The  VRAR-gooi^^ociRTiKS  fbnns  a  complete  indbx  to  the  scientiwc  wokk  of  the 
lessiomiryM^^^C^anmi^^partments.  It  is  used  as  a  Handbook  in  all  our  great 
SasMTiFic  Ckntuis,  Musbums,  and  Libraries  throughout  the  Kingdom,  and  has  heoome 
an  IMPISPEKSABLE  BOOK  OF  RKrBREWCE  to  every  one  engaged  in  Scientific  Work. 

READY  IN  OCTOBER  EACH  YEAR. 
LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  ft  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAHa 
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